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PREFACE  TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


TN  this  edition  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Oreeks  I  have  been, 
-*-  at  last,  pennitted  to  deal  with  the  book  according  to  my 
own  judgment^  and  I  have  been  also  allowed  sufficient  time 
for  making  those  improvements  which  I  deemed  necessary. 
The  result  has  been,  that,  instead  of  long  extracts  from  other 
authors,  preceded  by  an  original  introduction,  the  book  is  now 
substantially  an  independent  treatise  on  the  Greek  Drama 
followed  by  about  one  hundred  pages  of  supplementary  mat- 
ter. The  following  reasons  will  explain  why  I  have  felt  myself 
compelled  to  make  this  change  in  the  form  and  character  of 
the  work. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  convenience  of  the  student  will 
be  better  consulted  by  placing  before  him  a  continuous  dis- 
cussion on  the  history  and  representation  of  the  Greek  Drama, 
than  by  giving  hun  a  certain  amount  of  information  in  an 
introductory  essay,  and  requiring  him  to  go  to  Bentley  and 
Schlegel  for  the  most  important  details.  With  regard  to 
Schlegel,  the  greater  part  of  the  extracts  from  his  Lectures, 
which  were  incorporated  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  con- 
sisted of  an  analysis  of  the  different  Greek  plays ;  and  as  I  have 
now  introduced  into  my  own  treatise  all  that  is  necessary  on 
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this  head  for  the  usual  purposes  of  a  student,  I  did  not  think 
it  desirable  to  reproduce  remarks,  which,  however  acute  and 
original,  are  rather  slight  in  their  texture  and  not  always  in 
accordance  with  the  results  of  the  most  recent  criticism.    I  have 
nevertheless  retained  many  of  Schlegel's  more  general  obser- 
vations, which  are  still  very  valuable  and  interesting,  and  have 
introduced  these  extracts  as  supplements  to  different  chapters 
in  my  own  treatise.    With  regard  to  Bentley,  I  should  have 
been  most  reluctant  to  omit  the  passages  from  his  Dissertatwn 
on  Phalcms,  had  I  thought  that  by  so  doing  I  should  diminish 
the  number  of  those  who  still  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  that  admirable  book.    But  those,  who  are  likely  to  read 
the  extracts,  would  be  most  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the 
book  itself;    and  I  consider  it  of  great  importance,  that  as 
many  students  as  possible  should  study  in  extenso  a  work, 
which  not  only  constitutes  an  epoch  in  classical   philology, 
but  is  the  first  example  and  origin  of  that  historical  criticism, 
which  has  produced  and  is  still   producing  such  important 
effects  on   our   estimation  of  ancient  literature   in   general. 
Accordingly,  as  the  extension  given  to  my  own  treatise  and 
the  expense  incurred  by  the  numerous  illustrations  rendered 
it  necessary  that  some  sacrifice  should  be  made  in  the  letter- 
press of  the  book,  I  have  omitted  Bentley,  in  the  hope  that 
he  will  be  studied,  independently  of  his  contributions  to  the 
literary  history  of  the  Drama,    by  all  who  wish  to  become 
critics  or  scholars. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  only  retained  the  translation 
of  Aristotle's  Poetic,  on  which  I  have  bestowed  some  additional 
pains,  but  have  also  given  extracts  from  Yitruvius  and  Julius 
Pollux,  because  it  appeared  that  a  complete  introduction  to  a 
scholarlike  study  of  the  Greek  drama  ought  to  contain  what 
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the  ancients  haye  written  on  the  subject,  the  more  so  as  I  have 
made  frequent  references  to  these  three  sources  of  information. 

The  last  part  of  the  book^  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
language,  metres,  and  prosody  of  the  dramatists,  is  no  longer 
a  number  of  detached  notes,  but  has  assumed  the  form  of  a 
coherent  disquisition.  Mr  Tate's  essay,  which  is  identified  with 
this  book  and  records  the  honest  research  of  that  successful 
and  experienced  teacher,  has  been  retained  out  of  respect  for 
his  memory,  no  less  than  on  account  of  its  practical  value. 

A  prominent  and  distinctive  feature  of  the  present  edition 
will  be  recognized  in  the  numerous  illustrations  fix)m  the  best 
ancient  authorities,  by  which  the  details  of  a  Greek  theatrical 
performance  are  reproduced  and  rendered  visible  to  the  student 
Some  of  these  have  been  borrowed  from  Mr  Rich's  very  useful 
Companion  to  the  Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon.  The 
minority  appear  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  book.  With 
r^ard  to  the  Theatre  at  Aspendus,  which  has  done  more  than 
any  ancient  monument  to  substitute  reality  for  conjecture  in 
our  notions  of  the  ancient  scene,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Schonbom's  photographs  are  not  forthcoming;  but  Texier's 
views  of  the  elevation  and  interior,  which  are  here  reproduced, 
are  sufficient  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  only  ancient 
theatre  which  has  come  down  to  us  without  material  dilapi- 
dations. 

Thus  remodelled  and  illustrated  I  venture  to  believe  that 
the  Theatre  qf  the  Greeks  is  now  in  harmony  with  the  existing 
ccmdition  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  both  to  Greek  literature 
and  to  ancient  art.  It  has  at  any  rate  assumed  the  form  which 
I   conceive  to  be  most  proper  for  such  a  work;   and  as  I 
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hope  that  the  study  of  the  Qreek  Drama  will  never  be  al- 
together neglected  by  the  countrymen  of  Shakespeare,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  think  that  I  have  contributed  something  towards 
the  pleasant  and  profitable  cultivation  of  this  important 
branch  of  classical  learning. 

J.  W.  D. 

Cambridge,  September  lotk,  i860* 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE   RELIGIOUS    ORIGIN   OF    THE   GREEK    DRAMA. 


^  roOro,  Koidcls  otdof  i^  6tov  'ipdinj, 

SOPHOOLE8. 


TX7E  cannot  assign  any  historical  origin  to  the  Drama.  Result- 
^  '  ing  as  it  did  from  the  constitutional  tendencies  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  countries  in  which  it  sprang  up,  it  necessarily 
existed,  in  some  form  or  other,  long  before  the  age  of  history ; 
consequently  we  cannot  determine  the  time  when  it  first  made  its 
appearance,  and  must  therefore  be  content  to  ascertain  in  what 
principle  of  the  human  mind  it  originated.  This  we  shall  be  able 
to  do  without  much  difficulty.  In  fact  the  solution  of  the  problem 
is  included  in  the  answer  to  a  question  often  proposed, — "  How 
are  we  to  account  for  the  great  preralence  of  idol  worship  in  ancient 
times?"  For,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  most 
true,  that  not  only  the  drama,  (the  most  perfect  form  of  poetry,) 
but  all  poetry,  sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  and  whatever  else 
is  beautiful  in  art,  are  the  results  of  that  very  principle  which 
degraded  men,  the  gods  of  the  earth,  into  grovelling  worshippers  of 
wood  and  stone,  which  made  them  kneel  and  bow  down  before  the 
workfii  of  their  own  hands.  This  principle  is  that  which  is  gene- 
rally called  the  love  of  imitation, — a  definition,  however,  which  is 
rather  ambiguous,  and  has  been  productive  of  much  misunder- 
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standing^  We  would  rather  state  this  principle  to  be  that  desire 
to  express  the  abstract  in  the  concrete,  that  "  striving  after  objec- 
tivity," as  it  has  been  termed  by  a  modem  [writer^,  that  wish  to 
render  the  conceivable  perceivable,  which  is  the  ordinary  charac- 
teristic of  an  uneducated  mind. 

The  inhabitants  of  southern  Europe,  in  particular,  have  in  all 
ages  shown  a  singular  impatience  of  pure  thought,  and-  have  been 
continually  endeavouring  to  represent  under  the  human  form,  either 
allegorically  or  absolutely,  the  subjects  of  their  contemplations*. 
Now  the  first  abstract  idea  which  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of 
rude  but  imaginative  men  was  the  idea  of  God,  conceived  in  some 
one  or  other  of  his  attributes.  Unable  to  entertain  the  abstract 
notion  of  divinity,  they  called  in  the  aid  of  art  to  bring  under  the 
control  of  their  senses  the  subject  of  their  thoughts,  and  willingly 
rendered  to  the  visible  and  perishable  the  homage  which  they  felt 
to  be  due  to  the  invisible  and  eternal.  By  an  extension  of  the 
same  associations,  their  anthropomorphized  divinity  was  supposed 
to  need  a  dwelling-place ;  hence  the  early  improvements  of  archi- 
tecture on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  His  worshippers  would 
then  attempt  some  outward  expression  of  their  gratitude  and  vene- 
ration:— ^to  meet  this  need,  poetry  arose  among  them*.-  The 
same  feelings  would  suggest  an  imitation  of  the  imagined  suffer- 
ings or  gladness  of  their  deity;  and  to  this  we  owe  the  mimio 


^  Tke  CrermazL  reader  would  do  well  to  consult  on  this  subject  Yon  Baumer's 
Essay  on  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle  (AbhancU,  der  Hist.  PhUologiscken  Klasse  der 
JS^.  Ahad,  der  Wissensdi.  iSiS).  We  do  not  think  Dr.  Gopleston's  view  of  this 
subject  (Prcelediones  A4sademic(je,  pp.  28  sqq.)  sufficiently  comprehensiYe. 

*  Wachsmutk,  Hell,  AUerth,  ii.  i^  113. 

*  See  Wordsworth's  Excm/rsion  (Works,  v.  pp.  160  foil.). 

4  Thus  Strabo  says,  that  "the  whole  art  of  poetry  is  the  praise  of  the  gods/' 
4  TwifTiK^  frSaa  i/unp-ucfi.  X.  p.  468.  (The  word  o9<ra,  which  is  found  in  ijl  the 
editions .  at  the  end  of  tbds  sentence,  has  evidently  arisen'  from  a  repetition  of  the 
first  two  syllables  of  the  following  word  uxraiBTiift,  and  must  be  struck  out.  For  the 
sense  of  the  word  hiunfrudi,  oomp.  Plato,  Legg^  p.  700  A.)  And  Plato,  Legg,  YU. 
799  A,  would  have  all  music  and  dancing  consecrated  to  religion.  Wlien  ^erdo: 
says  (Werke  z.  8ch&n.  Lit,  wtd  Ktmst,  n.  p.  81),  "Poetry  arose,  not  at  the  altan,  but 
in  wild  merry  dances;  and  as  violence  was  restrained  by  the  severest  laws,  an 
attempt  was  in  like  manner  made  to  lay  hold,  by  means  of  religion,  on  those  drunken 
inclinations  of  men  which  escaped  the  control  of  the  laws,"  he  does  not  seem  to 
deny  the  fiict  on  which  we  have  insisted,  that  religion  and  poetry  are  contempo- 
raneous effects  of  the  same  cause;  at  all  events,  he  allows  that  poetry  was  at  first 
merely  the  organ  of  religion.  And  although  Y .  Cousin  endeavours  to  prove  that 
religion  and  poetry  were  the  results  of  different  necessities  of  the  human  mind,  he 
also  contends  that  they  were  analogous  in  their  origin.  "Le  triomphe  de  llntuition' 
reli^use  est  dans  la  creation  du  culto,  oomme  le  triomphe  de  l*id^  du  beau  esi 
dans  la  cr^tibn  de  Tart,"  &o.  (Coura  de  Philasophie,  p.  21,  2), 
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dances  of  ancient  Hellas,  and  the  first  beginnings  of  the  drama 
there. 

But  although  art  and  religious  realism  have  much  in  common 
even  in  their,  latest  applications,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  all 
attempts  to  give  an  outward  embodiment  to  the  religious  idea 
are  to  be  considered  as  real  approximations  to  dramatic  poetrj. 
All  art  is  not  poetry,  and  all  poetry  is  not  the  drama\  Poly- 
theistic worship  and  its  concomitant  idolatry  are  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  for  the  development  of  art  in  all  its  forms  and 
applications.  And  conversely,  those  nations  and  epochs  which 
have  been  most  remarkable  for  the  cultivation  of  a  pure  and  spi- 
ritual religion  have  been  equally  remarkable  for  a  prevalent  distaste 
and  incompetency  for  the  highest  efforts  of  art.  In  ancient  times, 
we  have  the  case  of  the  Israelites :  for  many  years  they  strove  with 
varying  success  to  resist  the  temptations  to  idolatry  which  sur- 
rounded them  on  every  side,  and  left  to  Greece  and  modem  Europe 
the  greatest  aid  to  abstract  thought,  in  the  alphabet  which  we  still 

^  The  view  which  we  have  taken  in  the  text,  of  the  origin  of  the  fine  arts,  is,  we 
conceive,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Aristotle;  for  it  appears  to  ns  pretty  obvious 
that  his  treatise  on  Poetic  was,  like  many  of  his  other  writings,  composed  expressly 
to  confute  tUe  opinions  of  Plato,  who  taking  the  word  idfirfau  in  its  narrowest 
sense^  to  signify  the  imperfect  counterfeiting,  the  servile  and  pedantic  copving  of  an 
individual  object,  argued  against  fdfAriais  in  general  as  useless  for  moiul  purposes. 
'Whereas'  Aristotle  shows  that  if  the  word  fdfjLiiais  be  not  taken  in  this  confined 
sense,  but  as  equivalent  to  "representation,**  as  implying  the  outward  realisation  of 
something  in  the  mind,  it  does  then  include  not  only  poetry,  but,  property  speaking, 
aU  the  fine  arts :  and  jjUfATjaa  is  therefore  useful,  in  a  moral  relation,  if  art  in  general 
is  of  any  moral  use.    That  he  understood  fU/iriais  in  this  general  sense  is  clear  from  his 
Jihetoric,  m.  i,  §  8 :  rh,  Mfiara  fUfAT^fiard  iffrtp'  inr^^e  5k  ii  ifxav^  irdarnop  /ufAtiTiK^ 
TfkTW  rQp  fiopltop  ii/wf  dib  Kod  al  t^oa  (rw4(rTrf<r€LP,  H  re  ^ypipdia  koX  ii  inroKMruc^  koX 
ol  dXXoi.     It  was,  however,   as  Schleiermacher  justly  observes  (AwnMrleumgen  zu 
PlcUona  Stoat,  p.  543),  not  of  art  absolutely  that  Plato  was  speaking,  but  only  of  its 
moral  effects;  for  doubtless  Plato  himself-  would  have  been  most  willing  to  assent  to 
a  definition  of  art  which  made  it  an  approximation  to  or  copy  of  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful  (oomp.  Plat.  Meap.  vi.  p.  484  o) ;  and  this  is  only  .Ajistotle*s  opinion  ex- 
pressed  in  other  words.    Yon  Baumer  truly  remarks  in  the  essay  above  quoted,  p.  1 18, 
''The  TopdSeiy/ia  (Poet.  xv.  11,  xxvi.  28),  which  Aristotle  often  designates  as  the 
object  to  be  aimed  at,  is  nothing  but  that  which  is  now-a-days  called  the  'ideal,'  and 
by  which  is  understood  the  most  utter  opposite  of  a  pedantic  imitation.*'    Herder  also 
was  fuUy  aware  that  although  Plato  contradicts  Aristotle  in  regard  to  the  Dithyramb, 
he  waa  speaking  in  quite  a  different  connexion,   "in  ganz  anderer  Yerbindung** 
{Werhe  z*  achSn.  Lit.  11.  Ktsrut,  n.  p.  86).    We  may  add,  that  our  definition  of  /ilfi,rf» 
ffis  as  a  synonym  for  "art,**  which  has  also  been  given  in  direct  terms  by  Miiller 
{Htmdb.  aer  Arch&ol^  b^nn.),  **  Die  Kunst  ist  eine  DuiEitellung  (jtlfitiais)  d.  h.  eine 
Thatigkdt  durch  welche  ein  Innerliches  ausserlich  wird,**  "Art  is  a  representation 
(ui/iriins),  i.  e.  an  energy  by  means  of  which  a  subject  becomes  an  object**  (comp. 
ihrkaUf  iv.  oh.  7,  %  12),  is  the  best  way  of  explaining  the  pleasure  which  we  derive 
from  the  efforts  of  the  fancy  and  imagination,  which,  as  has  been  very  justly  observed, 
is  always  much  greater  when  "the  allusion  is  from  the  material  world  to  the  intellec- 
tual,  tlian  when  it  is  firom  the  intellectual  world  to  the  material**  (Stewart*s  EltmeiUi. 
tf  the  PhUowphy  of  the  Mind,  i.  p.  306)* 
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employ.  Yet  we  find  that  native  art  was,  strictly  speaking,  non- 
existent among  them.  The  few  symbols  which  they  employed  in 
their  early  days  were  borrowed  from  Egypt  or  Chaldiea ;  and  when, 
in  the  most  flourishing  epoch  of  their  monarchy,  their  powerftd 
and  wealthy  king  wished  to  build  a  temple  to  the  true  God,  he 
was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  his  idolatrous  neighbours  the 
Tyrians*.  Nay  more,  it  would  not  be  fanciful  to  connect  the  sub- 
sequent idolatry  of  Solomon  with  his  patronage  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  first  trace  of  a  dramatic  tendency  in 
the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Israelites  is  visible  in  an  idyll  attributed 
to  the  same  prince.  And  far  as  the  book  of  Job  is  from  any 
dramatic  intention,  the  dialogues  of  which  it  mainly  consists  must 
be  added  to  the  many  proofs  which  have  been  adduced  of  the  com- 
paratively modem  date,  and  foreign  origin,  of  that  didactic  poem*. 
Even  the  incomplete  metrical  system  of  the  Hebrews,  as  compared 
with  the  wonderful  variety  and  perfection  of  Greek  prosody,  must 
be  regarded  as  ftimishing  supplementary  evidence  of  the  inartificial 
character  and  antimimetic  tendencies  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Palestine.'  So  also  in  modem  times,  long  after  the  drama  had 
oeased  to  exhibit  any  traces  of  its  original  connexion  with  the  rites 
of  a  heathen  worship,  and  when  it  was  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
branch  of  literature,  or  as  an  elegant  pastime,  in  proportion  as 
Christian  nations  adhered  to  or  abhorred  the  sensual  rites  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  borrowed  from  heathendom,  when  it  assembled 
its  priest-ridden  votaries  within  the  newly-consecrated  walls  of  a 
profane  Basilica, — ^in  the  same  proportion  the  drama  throve  or 
declined,  and,  in  this  country,  either  inflicted  vengeance  on  the 
hapless  author  of  a  Histriomastix,  or  concealed  its  flaunting  robes 
from  the  austere  indignation  of  Smectt/mnutis. 

To  retum,  however,  to  the  more  immediate  influences  of  poly- 
theism and  idolatry  on  the  origination  of  the  ancient  drama,  we 
observe  that  the  dramatic  art,  wherever  it  has  existed  as  a  genuine 
product  of  the  soil,  has  always  been  connected  in  its  origin  with 
the  religious  rites  of  an  elementary  worship*;  that  is,  with  those 
enthusiastic  orgies  which  spring  from  a  personification  of  the  powers 

*  I  Kings  vii.  13, 

*  Ewald,  poetiach,  BUeher  det  aUm  Btmdes,  ni.  p.  63. 

*  ^  In  connexion  with  the  Phallic  rites  of  Hindostan  and  Greece,  we  may  mention 
that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  at  the  time  of  Cook's  second  voyage,  a  birth  was 
represented  on  the  stage.     See  Sttvem  iiber  Arittoph,  Wolken,  p.  63,  note  6. 
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of  nature.  This  was  the  case  In  Indla^,  and  In  those  parts  of  Italy 
where  scenic  entertainments  existed  before  the  Introduction  of  the 
Greek  drama.  But  In  Qreece  this  was  so,  not  only  In  the  be- 
ginning, but  as  long  as  the  stage  existed ;  and  the  circumstance, 
which  gave  to  the  Attic  drama  Its  chief  strength  and  Its  highest 
charms,  was  Its  continued  connexion  with  the  state-worship  of 
Bacchus,  In  which  both  Tragedy  and  Comedy  took  their  rise.  We 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  our  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  drama  of  modem  Europe,  though  derived  from  that  of 
ancient  Greece,  exhibits  no  trace  of  Its  religious  origin.  The 
element  which  originally  constituted  Its  whole  essence  has  been 
overwhelmed  and  superseded^  by  the  more  powerful  Ingredients 
which  have  been  Introduced  Into  It  by  the  continually  diverging 
tastes  of  succeeding  generations,  till  It  has  at  length  become  nothing 
but  a  walking  uovel  or  a  speaking  jest-book.  The  plays  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Calderon  (with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  Atdos 
Saeramsntales  of  the  latter)  are  dramatic  reproductions  of  the 
prose  romances  of  the  day,  with  the  omission  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment which  they  owed  to  the  monks',  just  as  the  Tragedies  of 
^schylus  and  Sophocles  woxdd  have  been  mere  epic  dramas,  had 
they  broken  the  bonds  which  connected  them  with  the  elementary 
worship  of  Attica.  But  this  disruption  never  took  place.  In 
ancient  Greece  the  drama  retained  to  the  last  the  character  which 
It  originally  possessed.  The  theatrical  representations  at  Athens^ 
even  In  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes,  were  constituent 
parts  of  a  religious  festival ;  the  theatre  in  which  they  were  per- 
formed was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  the  worship  of  the  god  was 
always  as  much  regarded  as  the  amusement  of  the  sovran  people. 

I  ''Like  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  Hindu  drama  was  derived  from,  and  formed 
part  of,  their  religious  oeremonies."  Quaaierly  Rev.  No.  89,  p«  39.  The  oompkrative 
antiquity  of  the  Greek  and  Indian  drama  is  regarded  very  differently  hy  the  most 
eminent  orientalists.  For  while  Weber  thinks  it  ''  not  improbable  that  even  the  use 
of  the  Hindoo  drama  was  influenced  by  the  performance  of  the  Greek  dramas  at  the 
courts  of  Greek  kings*'  {Indische  Shisaent  p.  18),  Lassen  wiU  not  allow  such  an  origin 
of  the  Indian  drama,  which  he  considers  to  be  of  native  growth  {IndUche  AUeiihwrM* 
Jeunde  til.  p.  1157).  Even  supposing  however  that  the  Indian  drama  was  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Asoka  II.  {Asiat.  Res,  xx.  p.  50 ;  Lassen,  n.  p.  502),  it  is  admitted  (Lassen,  i. 
616,  625 ;  II.  507)  that  Krishna,  who  stood  in  intimate  connexion  with  the  origin  of 
the  Hindoo  theatre,  was  specially  worshipped  in  the  Saurasenic  or  eastern  district 
TArrian,  Ind,  Yin.  5),  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  an  imported 
deity ;  so  that  the  Indian  stage,  even  if  aboriginal,  may  have  derived  its  most  <marao« 
teristic  features  from  the  Greek, 

'  Malone's  Shahpeare,  Vol.  in.  pp.  8  sqq. ;  Lessing,  OeschicTUe  der  ^ngt,  Sckdu^ 
hUhne  (Werke,  xv.  209). 
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This  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
student :  if  he  does  not  keep  this  continually  in  view,  he  will  be 
likely  to  confound  the  Athenian  stage  with  that  of  his  own  time 
and  country,  and  will  misunderstand  and  wonder  at  many  things 
which  under  this  point  of  view  are  neither  remarkable  nor  unin- 
telligible. How  apt  we  all  are  to  look  at  the  manners  of  ancient 
times  through  the  false  medium  of  our  every-day  associations  I  how 
difficult  we  find  it  to  strip  our  thoughts  of  their  modem  garb,  and 
to  escape  from  the  thick  atmosphere  of  prejudice  in  which  custom 
and  habit  have  enveloped  us !  and  yet,  unless  we  take  a  compre- 
hensive and  extended  view  of  the  objects  of  archaeological  specu- 
lation,  unless  we  can  look  upon  ancient  customs  with  the  eyes  of 
the  ancients,  unless  we  can  transport  ourselves  in  the  spirit  to 
other  lands  and  other  times,  and  sun  ourselves  in  the  clear  light  of 
bygone  days,  all  our  conceptions  of  what  was  done  by  the  men  who 
have  long  ceased  to  be,  must  be  dim,  uncertain,  and  unsatisfsM^toiy, 
and  all  our  reproductions  as  soulless  and  uninstructive  as  the 
scattered  fragments  of  a  broken  statue  ^.  These  remarks  are  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  Greek  stage.  For  in  proportion  to  the 
perfection  of  the  extant  specimens  of  ancient  art  in  any  department^ 
are  our  misconceptions  of  the  difference  between  their  and  our  use. 
of  these  excellOTt  works.  We  feel  the  beauty  of  the  remaining 
Greek  dramas,  and  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  productions  m 
exquisite  as  the  most  elaborate  compositions  of  our  own  playwrightef 
should  not  have  been,  as  ours  were,  exhibited  for  their  own  sake. 
But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  The  susceptible  Athenian,— 
whose  land  was  the  dwelling-place  of  gods  and  ancestral  heroes  2, — 
to  whom  the  cleai^  blue  sky,  the  swift-winged  breezes,  the  river 
fountains,  the  -^gean  gay  with  its  countless  smiles,  and  the  teem- 
ing earth*  from  which  he  believed  his  ancestors  were  immediately 
created,  were  alike  instinct  with  an  all-pervading  spirit  of  divinity; 
— the  Athenian,  who  loved  the  beautiftil,  but  loved  it  because  it 
was  divine, — ^who  looked  upon  all  that  genius  could  invent,  or  art 
execute,  as  but  the  less  unworthy  offering  to  his  pantheism*  ,•  and 

^  See  some  good  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Kiebuhr*s  KleiM  Schiften,  Vol.  I. 
p.  91,  and  in  his  letter  to  Count  Adam  Moltke  (Lebensn,  Vol.  n.  p.  91). 

*  Hegesias  ap.  Strab.  IX.  p.  396.  »  iEsch.  Prom,  V,  87—90. 

*  Mr.  Grote  remarks  {ffia,  of  Greece,  vm.  p.  444),  \wth  special  reference  to  the 
Athenian  drama,  that  ''there  was  no  manner  of  employing  wealth,  which  seemed  so 
appropriate  to  Grecian  feeling,  or  tended  so  much  to  procure  influence  and  popularity 
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considered  all  his  festivals  and  all  his  amusements  as  only  a  means 
of  withdrawing  the.  soul  from  the  world's  business,  and  tumiag  it 
to  the  love  and  worship  of  God^,  how  could  he  keep  back  from  the 
object  of  his  adoration  the  fairest  and  best  of  his  works  ? 

We  shall  make  the  permanent  religious  reference  of  the  Greek 
drama  more  clear,  by  showing  with  some  minuteness  how  it 
gradually  evolved  itself  from  religious  rites  universally  prevalent, 
and  by  pointing  out  by  what  routes  its  different  elements  con- 
verged, till  they  became  united  in  one  harmonious  whole  of  "state- 
liest and  most  regal  argument^." 

The  dramatic  element  in  the  religion  of  ancient  Greece  mani- 
fested itself  most  prominently  in  the  connected  worship  of  Apollo, 
Demeter,  and  Dionysus.  Thus  at  Delphi,  the  main  seat  of  the 
Dorian  worship  of  Apollo,  the  combat  with  the  serpent,  and  the 
flight  and  expiation  of  the  victorious  son  of  Latona,  were  made  the 
subject  of  a  representation  almost  theatrical*.  And  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  tells  us  that  Eleusis  represented  by  torch-light  the  rape 
of  Proserpine,  and  the  wanderings  and  grief  of  her  mother  Demeter, 
in  a  sort  of  mystic  drama*.  Dionysus,  who  was  worshipped  both 
at  Eleusis  and  at  Delphi^,  was  personated  by  the  handsomest  young 
men  who  could  be  found,  in  a  mimic  ceremony  at  the  Athenian 
Anthesteria,  which  represented  his  betrothal  to  the  wife  of  the 
King  Archon®;  and  there  were  othei:  occasions,  quite  unconnected 
with  theatrical  exhibitions,  in  which  the  Bacchic  mythology  wa» 
made 'the  subject  of  direct  imitation'.  But  it  was  not  in  these 
forms  of  worship  that  the  Attic  drama  immediately  originated, 
however  much  it  may  have  been  connected  with  them  in  spirit. 
The  almost  antagonistic  materials  of  Dorian  and  oriental  mytho- 
logy had  to  seek  their  common  ground,  and  the  lyric  chorus  of  the 
Dorians  had  to  combine  itself  with  the  epos  of  the  Ionian  rhapsode, 

to  its  possessors,  as  that  of  contributing  to  enhance  the  magnificence  of  the  national 
and  religious  festivals.** 

1  Strabo,  x.  p.  467 :  if  re  ykp  Ap€<rit  r^  vow  drdyei  dxb  rQ»  dpOpwrUfow  dirxoKvi* 
ftdrurp,  rhv  dk  6trr(as  vovv  rp^Tci  Tpbs  rb  Oeiw, 

■  Milton's  Prose  Works,  p.  101. 

*  Plutarch,  Qucest.  Or,  11.  p.  ao2,  Wyttenb. ;  De  Defect,  Orac,  ii.  pp.  710,  723,' 
Wyttenb. 

*  Cohort,  ad  Gfe^ites,  p.  12,  Potter. 

^  Plut.  de  EI  Delphico,  p.  591,  Wyttenb. :  rbv  Ai6rva'ov,  <f  rtav  AeK^p  Mh  ^ttop 
^  r(fi  'AxdWiavi  /lireffTiy, 

*  Demosth.  in  Neosr,  pp.  1369,  70;  Plutarch,  Nic,  c.  3. 
^  Plutarch,  Qwest.  Gr,  n,  p.  228,  Wyttenb. 
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before  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  full-grown  Tragedy  of  -^schylus 
could  become  possible.  We  see  these  ingredients  standing  side  by 
side,  like  oil  and  vinegar,  and  not  perfectly  fused  ^,  in  the  first 
Attic  tragedy  which  we  open.  It  is  the  business  of  the  following 
pages  to  point  out  how  they  came  together. 

In  order, to  do  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  we  must  constantly 
bear  in  mind  the  important  statement  of  Aristotle*,  that  "both 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  originated  in  a  rude  and  unpremeditated 
manner;  the  first  firom  the  leaders  of  the  Dithyrambs,  and  the 
second  from  those  who  led  off  the  Phallic  songs."  To  reconcile  all 
our  scattered  information  on  the  subject  with  this  distinct  and 
categorical  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  drama,  we  must 
in  the  first  place  confine  ourselves  to  Tragedy.  We  must  see  how 
the  solemn  choral  poetry  of  the  Dorians  admitted  of  a  union  with 
the  boisterous  Dithyramb,  which  belonged  to  the  orgiastic  worship 
of  an  exotic  divinity.  And,  we  must  inquire  how  the  leaders  of 
this  lyrical  and  Dorized  Dithyramb  became  the  vehicles  of  the 
dramatic  dialogues  in  which  the  Tragedy  of  Athens  carried  on  the 
development  of  its  epic  plots.  We  shall  then  be  able  without 
much  difficulty  to  consider  the  case  of  Comedy,  which  exhibited  in 
its  older  form  the  unmitigated  ingredients  of  the  noisy  Phallic 
Comus. 

The  following,  therefore,  will  be  the  natural  succession  of  the 
topics,  to  which  we  are  invited  by  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  drama.  As  its  first  beginnings  are  to  be  sought  in  a  form 
of  religious  worship,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  at  starting 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  system  which  gave  rise  to  a  ceremonial 
capable  of  dramatic  representation.  It  has  been  mentioned  gene- 
rally that  the  religion,  which  produced  the  drama,  is  essentially 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  elements,  and  that  the  Greek 
drama  in  particular  manifests  itself  in  the  cognate  worship  of 
Apollo,  Demeter,  and  Dionysus.  It  will  therefore  be  our  first  busi- 
ness to  show  that  the  Greek  worship  of  these  deities  was  implicitly 
capable  of  producing,  and  in  fact  did  produce,  both  the  solemn 
chorus  of  Tragedy,  and  the  Phallic  extravagances  of  the  old  Comedy 
of  Athens.    As  however  this  comic  drama,  though  expressing  more 

1  .^chyl.  Agam,  3«4: 

"O^os  T   AXeupd  r   fyx^ar  ra.hT^  K&rei, 

*  Poet.  c.  IV. ;  below,  Part  it. 
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plainly  than  Tragedy  the  original  form  and  the  genuine  spirit  of 
the  religion  of  Bacchus,  borrowed  its  theatrical  attire  from  the  com- 
pleted Tragedy  of  -Sschylus,  we  must  trace  the  development  both 
of  the  tragic  chorus  and  of  the  tragic  dialogue  before  we  can  speak 
of  Athenian  Comedy  and  its  varieties ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
latest  form  of  ancient  Comedy,  while  it  approximates,  to  the  drama 
of  modem  Europe,  in  the  machinery  of  its  plot  and  incidents, 
derives  its  leading  characteristics  from  the  last  of  the  great  trage- 
dians, and  not  only  discards  all  allusions  to  the  Phallic  origin  of 
the  Comus,  but  even  evades  a  direct  reference  to  the  religious  festi- 
vals with  which  it  was  formally  connected.  Accordingly,  the 
order,  in  which  we  propose  to  treat  the  subject,  will  both  exhaust 
the  materials  at  our  disposal,  without  incurring  a  risk  of  repetition, 
and  will  present  the  facts  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  Greek 
drama  in  the  legitimate  order  of  cause  and  efiect,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  their  historical  development. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE    CONNECTED    WORSHIP    OF    DIONYSUS,   DEMETER 

AND    APOLLO. 


PiNDAB. 


WHATEVER  opinion  may  be  entertained  respecting  the  in- 
digenous character  of  odier  Greek  deities,  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  worship  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  was 
of  oriental  origin,  and  that  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  by  the 
Phoenicians,  who,  together  with  the  priceless  gift  of  the  Semitic 
alphabet,  imparted  to  the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean coasts  a  knowledge  of  those  forms  of  elementary  worship  which 
were  more  or  less  common  to  the  natives  of  Canaan  and  Egypt, 
The  mythical  founder  of  Thebes,  the  Phoenician  Cadmus,  is  con- 
nected with  both  of  these  innovations.  For  while  he  directly 
teaches  the  use  of  letters  \  it  is  his  daughter  Semele,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  in  B.C.  1544  gives  birth  to  Dionysus,  the 
Theban  wine-god*.  The  genealogy  of  Cadmus  connects  him  not 
only  with  Phoenicia,  but  also  with  Egypt,  Libya,  Cilicia,  and 
Crete*.    And  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  legend  is  simply 

1  Herod.  V.  58;  IHod.  in.  67,  v.  57;  Plin.  E,  N,  vii.  56. 

*  Herod,  n.  145.    According  to  Herodotus,  11.  49,  Cadmus  himself  was  a  wor- 
sbipper  of  Dionysus,  and  taught  this  religion  to  Melampus. 

'  The  pedigree  is  as  follows  (Creuzer,  Symbol,  TV,  p.  8} : 

Agenor,  son  of  Neptune  and  Libya,  in  Phoenicia. y ^Telephassa. 

r— *  '■  % 

Cadmus v Harmonia.    Phoenix.  Cilix.    Europa. 


Polydorus.     Semele.     Autonoe.    Agave.     Ino. 

Jupiter. 


J^ionysus. 
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this,  that  the  Phoenician  navigators,  who  visited  every  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  carrying  their  commerce  and  their  language 
to  the  distant  regions  of  Spain  and  Britain,  succeeded,  after  some 
opposition,  in  establishing  their  own  worship  on  the  main  land 
of  northern  Greece  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
before  oiir  sera. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  true  and  original  cha- 
racter of  a  religion,  which  the  plastic  fancy  and  eclectic  liberalism 
of  the  Greeks  modified  by  an  intermixture  of  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  forms  of  faith  and 
worship,  which  were  cultivated  by  the  Phoenicians  and  other 
Semitic  tribes  in  the  country  from  which  they  set  forth  on  their 
voyages  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  or  colonisation. 

Among  the  Semitic  nations,  as  in  all  the  most  ancient  com- 
munities of  men,  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  the  primary  oljects 
of  adoration^.  The  Sun,  on  iaccount  of  his  greater  power  and 
brightness^,  was  worshipped  as  a  male  divinity  under  some  one  of 
the  names  Bel  or  Baal,  and  MeUk,  Molechj  Moloch,  Milkom,  or 
Malchan,  signifying  " Lord"  or  "King"  respectively •.  The  Moon^ 
with  her  weaker  light  and  the  humidity  which  accompanied  the 
period  of  her  reign,  was  regarded  as  a  female  deity*,  and  wor- 
shipped as  AsJierah,  the  goddess  of  prosperity*,  or  Astarte,  the 
bright  star  of  heaven*.  Each  of  these  deities  had  its  cheerful, 
as  well  as  its  gloomy  aspect.  The  Sun,  which  ripens  the  fruit, 
also  bums  up  vegetation.  He  is  the  god  not  only  of  generation 
but  also  of  destruction.     The  Moon,  which  gives  the  fertilizing 

^  The  attributes  and  worship  of  these  Semitic  deities  have  been  well  di8CU89ed  by. 
F.  W.  GhiUany,  die  MeMchenopfer  der  aUen  Hdbraer,  Ktirabei*g,  1842,  pp.  1 18  sqq^ 
See  2^  F.  Nork,  Biblische  Mythologie,  Stuttgardt,  1842,  Vol.  I.  pp.  i« — 137. 

'.  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  3i,  12 :  significantes  hunc  denm  solem  esse,  regalique  potestate 
Bublimem  cuncta  despicere,  quia  solem  Jovis  oculum  appellat  antiquitas. 

'  See  New  OrcUylua,  §  479.  That  the  sun-god  was  a  king  was  an  idea  familiar  to 
the  Greeks  also.  Thus  JSachjluB,  Persce,  328:  rifKe  xpbs  dv<rfuus  dyaxTos  *HX£ou 
4>Biva(rfidTwy, 

^  Plutarch,  la,  et  08,  c.  53;  Macrob.  ScU,  I,  17,  53. 

'  n^($  from  l^H  ''to  be  happy/' =1^  fioKopUi,  Fuerst,  however  {Eand'W&rterb, 
I*  P*  155)9  renders  it  eocia,  conjttx,  i.e.  of  JSacil,  as  the  Phcsnician  *lt^  (Orir)  ''the 
husband,"  is  an  epithet  of  the  male  god. 

^  Gesenius,  Themur,  p.  1083:  "nil  fere  dubito  quin  TV^^  idem  sit  quod  Ifjip^ 

Mia,  Kvr*  i^ox'¥  stella  Veneris,  ita  ut  ^AtrrpodpxVf  quomodo  Astarte  appellatur  (Hero- 
dian.  5,  6,  §  10),  etymon  bene  referat."  That  Astarte  was  the  Moon  is  distinctly 
stated  by  Lucian,  de  dea  Si^ria,  4 :  *A<rrdpnjif  9k  iyd)  doxiw  XeKriycdrpf  f/ifi€if€u.  And 
this  is  shown  by  her  representation  as  a  homed  goddess:  see  the  passages  quoted  by 
Gesenius,  I.  c. 
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dew,  is  alio  the  goddesd  of  the  datk  lumn  of  nigbt  from  whick 
•be  legularty  withdraws  from  time  to  time  her  silTer  light  This 
dirinon  of  attributes  fitTOured  the  introdnction  of  the  otiier  planets 
ijhf  the  Hun  and  Moon  were  classed  with  the  planets)  into  the 
eyde  of  the  deities  to  be  worshipped.  In  his  benignant  aspect 
the  Bnn  was  occasionallj  represented  hy  Jnpiter*;  as  a  nud^- 
nant  god  he  was  general^  superseded  hy  Satom',  though  Mars 
assumed  some  of  his  functions  as  hostile  to  the  human  race*.  On 
the  other  hand,  Astarte  was  as  often  represented  hy  the  planet 
Venus  as  hy  the  Moon^.  If  Mercury  played  any  part  at  all  it 
was  as  a  subordinate  and  inferior  manifestation  of  goodness*.  In 
their  supposed  order  of  distance  from  the  earth,  the  seven  so-called 
planets  were  arranged  as  follows:  Saturn,  the  most  distant, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  the  Moon«  And  assign- 
ing each  of  the  24  hours  of  the  day  and  the  night  to  a  repeated 
series  of  the  planets  in  this  order,  they  found  that  if  the  first 
hour  of  a  particular  day  was  assigned  to  Saturn,  the  first  hour 
of  the  following  day  would  belong  to  the  Sun,  of  the  next  day 
to  the  Moon,  and  so  on  in  the  order  preserved  to  our  times  by  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week^.  According  to  the  Semitic  mode 
of  viewing  the  supremacy  of  the  distant  and  gloomy  Saturn,  the 
seventh  and  last  day  was  consecrated  to  him^,  and  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  number  six  was  a  perfect  number,  it  was  in- 
fenred  that  no  other  period  could  be  assigned  to  the  creation  of  all 
things  under  his  auspices®.    On  the  seventh  day  therefore  the 

^  Fhaethon  was  both  Jupiter  and  the  Sun.  Of.  Cio.  de  Nat.  Deor,  n.  ao;  Athen- 
iDUi|  VXI.  p.  346  B ;  Horat.  a  Carm,  zvii.  22 :  te  Jovis  impio  tvJtela  S<U/wnu)  refulgenB 
m4puit.  Of.  Jul.  Firmiouii  p.  328.  This  opposition  between  Jove  and  Saturn  is  pre- 
served in  our  af^ectives  "Jovial"  and  '' Saturnine^"  derived  from  the  Neo-Platonio 
sohool. 

*  Propert.  XT.  i,  84;  Lucan,  i.  650;  Tao.  ffUt,  y.  4;  Juv,  vi.  569;  Manetho,  in. 
945  :   Kp6¥ov  pKaptfin&ytot  A(rri/jp, 

*  Ovid,  Am,  I.  8,  99:  Stella  tibi  oppositi  nocuit  oontraria  Martis. 

^  Oioero,  de  Natur,  Deor,  m.  33;  Phil.  Bybh  ap.  Euseb.  Prcep,  Evang,  i.  10; 
Theodoret,  xiz.  Rtg,  Qucm^.  50 ;  Augustin,  Qu.  in  Jvd,  vn. ;  Suidas,  s.  ▼.  'Aard^yni, 

*  Meroury  is  regarded  as  the  messenger  of  the  supreme  deity,  because  he  is  nearest 
to  the  Sun  and  of  equal  apparent  velocity  (Cicero,  de  Natur,  Ikor.  11.  ao  ad  fin. ;  Tim, 
0.  9,  p.  505 ;  de  Rep*  yz.  i  7,  §  1 7).  He  was  often  identified  with  Apollo  (Maorob.  i. 
19,  10)  or  with  the  Sun  (ibid.  8). 

*  Dio  Oassius,  XXZYIZ.  19,  p.  137^  Bekker.  The  passage  is  translated  at  length  in 
the  PhiM,  Mu$,  z.  pp.  ^,  3. 

^  Oreuier,  S}fmM*  iz.  p.  186.  We  find  the  same  number  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
Dlouysus,  who  are  other  forms  of  the  sun-god;  Creuier,  L  1.  rv.  p.  11 7. 

*  It  leeini  dear  that  in  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who  echoed  Pythagorean  and  Hera- 
cleitean  theories  more  immediatJy  derived  from  the  last,  the  ^ecor  yantiir6p,  or  the 
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priests  clothed  in  black  made  an  offering  to  Saturn  in  his  black 
six-sided  temple^.  Similar  offerings  were  made  to  the  planets 
Mars  and  Jupiter  on  the  third  and  fifth  days  of  the  week.  But 
although  these  specialities  of  planetary  worship  appeared  in  the 
religious  systems  of  most  of  the  Semitic  tribes,  these  nations  were 
always  ready  to  £ei11  back  on  the  general  worship  of  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon,  the  latter  being  also  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the 
Earth ;  and  while  the  former  presided  over  all  the  modifications  of 
the  rites  sacred  to  Baal  or  Moloch,  the  latter  appears  as  his 
correlative  in  all  that  was  either  savage  or  lascivious  in  his  peculiar 
worship* 

As  a  malignant  deity,  or  more  specifically  as  Moloch,  the  sun-* 
god  is  tauriform^  and  is  appeased  by  the  offering  of  human  victims^ 
In  the  same  capacity  his  sister  deity,  whether  representing  the 
Moon  or  the  Earth,  has  the  head  of  a  cow^,  and  is  always  con- 
nected, in  the  oldest  forms  of  her  worship^  with  the  same  horrid 
rites.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  this  Semitic  development  of 
the  idea  that  the  Divine  Being  is  wroth  with  man  and  is  best 
appeased  with  the  blood  of  his  noblest  creature,  as  it  spreads  itself 
along  the  Mediterranean  till  it  is  checked  every  where  by  the 
purer  humanity  and  juster  sentiments  of  the  Greeks^.  Both  in 
Palestine  and  at  Carthage  Moloch  was  represented  by  a  metal 
figur§  either  human  with  a  bull's  head  or  entirely  bovine,  in  which 
the  human  victims,  generally  children,  were  burnt  aUve«.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  at  Agrigentum 
was  a  remnant  of  Carthaginian  or  Phoenician  worship  established 
there^  and  that  the  burning  of  human  victims,  inaugurated  by 
Perillus,  was  due  rather  to  the  Semitic  worship  than  to  the  arbi- 
trary cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  whose  name,  though  treated  with  living 

world  {de  Anim,  Procr,  in  Tim,  10170,  p.  144,  Wyttenb.),  was  indicated  by  a  period 
which  was  represented  by  the  perfect  number  6,  the  human  creation,  or  the  state, 
being  represented  by  a  series  dP  arithmetical  calculations  based  on  this  (Plat.  Retp, 
p.  546;  see  our  interpretation  of  the  passage,  TS^na,  qf  PhUcl,  80c,  Vol.  i.  Ko.  8). 

^  Gesenius,  Commentary  iiher  d,  Jeiai/a^  VU  p.  344. 

^  Macrobius,  SaHwraal,  I.  21,  §  ao. 

*  Kenrick,  Phceniciaf  pp.  315  sqq. 

^  See  the  figure  in  Gesenius,  ThuawnUf  p.  1083,  and  comp.  New  Cratylus,  §  470. 

^  Creuzer,  Symhol,  n.  447. 

•  •  See  the  passage  quoted  from  B.  Jarchi,  ad  Jer.  vn.  3t,  by  Winer,  ^ealitiMerb. 
8.  V.  Molech;  the  well-known  description  in  Diodor.  Sic.  xx.  14;  and  the  passage 
translated  from  Jalkut  in  Hyde,  Hist,  Bel,  Vet,  Pera,  p.  132. 

''  See  J.  E.  Ebert,  Zc^reX.  I.  i.  pp.  41 — 106,  quoted  by  Cpeu«er,  SywM,  XL  p.  447; 
and  Ghillany,  Menschenopf,  p.  226. 
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abhorrence  By  Pindar^,  is  perhaps  as  mjthical  as  that  of  Bnsiris^. 
The  fact  that  this  hull  was  afterwards  recognized  at  Carthage 
clearly,  proves  its  Semitic  origin  and  religions  use*.  The  rescue  of 
Athens  from  the  worshippers  of  Moloch  in  Crete  is  described  mythi- 
cally as  the  slaying  by  Theseus  of  an  ox-headed  Minotaur,  to 
whom  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  send  every  nine  years  a  tribute 
of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens,  the  sacred  number  of  the 
Semitic  Saturn*.  Hercules  similarly  liberates  the  Italians  from 
their  thraldom  to  the  semi-taurine*^  Cacus,  who  murdered  men  in  a 
cave  or  grotto  corresponding  to  the  Cretan  labyrinth*.  The  man 
of  brass  called  Talos,  who  haunted  both  Crete  and  Sardinia,  and 
slew  strangers  in  his  red-hot  embraces,  is  another  form  of  the  image 
of  Moloch^.  Nor  was  the  female  goddess  without  her  share  in 
these  homicidal  rites.  The  Europa  or  broad-faced  moon,  who  is 
borne  on  the  back  of  a  bull  to  the  Minotau/s  island  Crete,  is  the 
same  deity  as  the  "Apre/A*?  TavpoiroKrf  of  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine* 
to  whom  strangers  were  sacrificed.  The  interrupted  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia  points  to  the  prevalence  of  such  a  rite  in  her  worship. 
And  the  name  ^OpOaxrla,  or  ^Op0la,  which  was  given  to  this  god- 
dess in  Lemnos  and  elsewhere,  imdoubtedly  referred  to  the  loud 
wailings  of  her  victims,  for  which  the  floggings  of  the  Spartan 
youth  were  a  sort  of  compromise*. 


1  Pyih.  1. 95 :  rbf  hkra^pifi  x^^^V  Kavrijpa  vriKia  vbov  ^xfiph.  ^dXapw  Karix^i  TorrSL 
^Tis,  where  he  is  contrasted  with  the  ^\64>p(t»  iperd  of  Croesos. 

3  The  tradition  that  Phalaris  feasted  on  children  (Anstot.  Mh.  Nie,  vn.  5,  §  i) 
clearly  identifies  him  with  Moloch.  It  is  not  improbable  that  even  the  name  #dXa/Kf 
may  be  connected  with  the  Bacchic  attributes  ^oKt/js  and  ^dXXos  (i.e.  with  the  Semitic 

il^^  and  n^^)^  and  that  he  is  merely  himself  a  representative  of  the  Aiivvffos  Tavfio^ 

xiptas.  If  so,  it  wiU  be  a  curious  reflection  that  historical  criticism  arose  in  a  contro- 
versy respecting  the  authenticity  of  some  highly  rhetorical  epbtles  in  Attic  Greek 
attributed  to  this  imaginary  personage  1 

*  See  Cicero,  in  Vetrem,  rv.  33. 

^  That  the  Minotaur  was  an  object  of  worship  is  clear  from  the  representation  on  a 
vase;,  which  exhibits  the  monster  as  about  to  sacrifice  the  seven  Athenian  maidens  on 
an  altar  (Bottiger,  Ideen  zur  Kwistmyth,  Taf.  v.).  The  names  of  Pasiphae,  the 
mother,  and  Aiiadne-Aridda  (Apid'^Xay,  r^v  'ApidSprjv  KprjreSf  Hesych.),  the  sister  of 
the  Minotaur,  point  to  his  true  character  as  a  form  of  the  Sun-god. 

^  Virgil  (jEn,  vm.  192)  merely  calls  him  Semihamo,  but  we  may  supply  the  other 
half  by  a  reference  to  Ovid's  description  of  the  Minotaur  as  Semibovemgw  virum  semi' 
vi/nimque  hovem  (2  Ar,  Am,  v.  23). 

^  When  he  is  called  the  son  of  Vulcan,  and  is  said  to  breathe  forth  fire,  the  refer- 
ence is  no  doubt  to  the  brazen  statue  of  Moloch. 

"f  ApoUod.  I.  9,  §  26. 

^  Kenrick,  On  fferodo^us,  n.  44. 

•  Greuzer,  Symbol,  n.  528. 
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Now  it  appears  that  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  the  latter  name  and 
its  synonym  lacchus  referring  to  the  outcries  attending  his  worship, 
first  appeared  to  the  Greeks  as  a  tauriform  sun-god  appeased  by 
human  victims  ^.  As  late  as  the  classical  days  of  the  Greek  drama  it 
was  customary  to  address  him  as  appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  bull, 
or  at  least  with  the  horns  of  that  animal*.  And  many  of  his 
epithets  pointed  to  the  human  blood  which  was  shed  at  his  altars* 
He  was  called  ^ilfjLaBio<:  or  ^€ifio<l>arf(yiy  because  he  had  human  sacri- 
fices at  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos^,  and  his  name  Zcuypein:  is  best 
explained  by  a  similar  reference*.  Persian  prisoners  were  solemnly 
offered  up  to  him  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Salamis\  The 
Delphic  oracle  sanctioned  the  yearly  sacrifice  at  Potnias  in  Boeotia 
of  a  beautifiil  boy  to  Dionysus,  until,  as  in  the  story  of  Iphigenia, 
a  kid  was  substituted  for  the  victim^.  At  the  feast  called  X/cUpeuiy 
a  scourging  of  women  took  the  place  of  the  human  sacrifice  to 
Dionysus  at  Alea  in  Arcadia,  in  the  same  way  as  the  boys  were 
whipped  rather  than  slain  in  honour  of  Artemis  Orthosia'. 

The  Semitic  sun-god  and  his  Greek  representative  Dionysus 
were  not  only  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  wrathful  and  cruel 
Moloch,  to  whom  the  blood  of  human  victims  was  an  acceptable 
and  even  necessary  offering.  He  appeared  also  as  the  god  of  gene- 
ration and  reproduction,  as  the  cause  both  of  hmnan  life,  and  of 
that  annual  growth  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  *,  by  which  human  life 

^  See  the  passages  qaoted  by  Ghillany,  Menschenopf.  p.'  425. 

*  In  the  BacchcB  of  Euripides  (1008)  the  chorus  says  to  the  god:  tfidvifii.  raOpos, 
and  we  have  in  1 149 :  raOpop  rpwjyririipa  avfitf^opas  ix"^'  ^^  ^^  festival  of  Dionysus 
of  Elis,  he  was  greeted  as  d^ie  radpe,  and  invited  to  come  j3o^^  to5^  i.e.  with  a 
blessing  (Creuzer,  Symhclik,  ii.  p.  204,  IV.  p.  56);  and  similarly  he  is  bidden  to  approach 
KoOapaUp  roU  in  Sophocles,  Antig,  1143.  l^e  authority  for  the  Elean  usage  is 
Plutarch,  Qu,  Or,  zxxvi.,  who  gives  the  hymn  addressed  to  Bacchus  by  the  Elean 
women  as  follows :  iXdeof  ifpia  AUtwce  d\ioy  is  va6v  &yv6p  <ri/y  Xapire<r<ri»  is  vabp  T<p 
poi<p  woSl  66(av'  etra  dls  iridovaip'  A^ie  ravpe.  He  adds  the  question,  Trinjepw  &ri  Kal 
povyeyij  Tpocrayope^vcrip  koX  ravpw  rhv  Bebp,  Euripides  defines  Bacchus  as  ravpdxepus 
$€6s  {JBaceh,  100):  and  he  was  also  called  Tavp6fJMp4>os,  ^^Kcpasy  K€patr<p6pos,  xepa- 
To4>v^,  Xpv<r6x€p<as,  and  the  like.  See  on  this  subject  F.  Streber*8  elaborate  paper, 
U^er  d^  Spier  mit  dem  MensckengesidUe  auf  dem  Munzen  von  UnterUdUm  und  SiciUen, 
Mv/nich  Tranmctiom  for  1837,  n.  pp.  453  sqq. 

*  Porphyr.  de  Abst,  n.  55. 

*  Creuzer,  Symbol,  iv.  pp.  96  sqq. 
'  Plutarch,  ThenUst,  c.  13. 

*  Pausan.  ix.  8.  ^  Id.  viii.  23. 

^  With  reference  to  the  functions  of  Dionysus  as  the  god  of  aU  ripe  iruits,  Plato 
calls  the  yan^cda  dirwpa,  or  fruits  which  may  be  eaten  from  the  trees,  as  distinguished 
from  the  dypdiKos  binbpa,  or  fruits  intended  for  ulterior  applications,  by  the  somewhat 
strange  designation  of  iraiStd  (not  xoidefa)  Liopvffiks  &6ij<rajipurros  {Legg,  844  d). 
Hence  Bacchus  is  called  Sep^pl'njs ;  Plut.  Qu,  Sgmpos.  p.  675  F ;  Athen.  ni.  78  B. 
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was  sustained,  above  all,  as  the  giver  of  the  grape,  which  made 
glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  stimulated  him  to  all  that  was  pleasant 
and  joyous.  In  this  capacity,  he  was  worshipped  in  his  Semitic 
home  as  Baal-Peor^;  in  Byblus,  and  other  Semitic  cities,  he  bore  the 
name  of  Adonis^;  and  the  Jews  called  him  also  Thammvz^  from 
the  name  of  the  month  July,  in  which  his  worship,  as  that  of 
the  glowing  and  triumphant  Sun,  was  more  especially  celebrated*. 
In  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor  the  Sun,  as  the  fructifying  principle, 
was  worshipped  as  Priapus*,  and  though  this  deity  was  really 
another  form  of  Dionysus,  one  of  the  mythological  legends  made 
him  the  son  of  Venus,  and  a  doubtful  father,  either  Dionysus 
or  Adonis\  In  Palestine,  and  wherever  it  appeared,  the  worship 
of  Baal-Peor  was  accompanied  by  frightftd  immoralities^,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pure  and  divine  religion  of  the 
Jews,  which  denounced  the  inhuman  rites  of  Moloch,  was  based  on 
a  still  more  formal  repudiation  of  the  worship  of  a  deity,  for 
whose  name  the  Israelites  indignantly  substituted  the  i^oxdiBoaheth, 
signifying  "  shamed"  The  sun-god,  as  the  giver  of  life,  was  repre- 
sented imder  the  more  decent  type  of  a  serpent® ;  but  the  revolting 
emblem  of  the  Phallus  was  openly  displayed  in  every  coimtiy  to 
which  this  form  of  religion  had  penetrated®;  it  was  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  the  rural  feast  of  Bacchus  in  Attica**;  till  the  last 
century  it  existed  in  all  its  most  repulsive  features  in  the  heart  of 

^  ^^yS  7g3  or  l^yg  ODty  (Numhera  xxv.  i  sqq.,  jcxxi.  i6;  Jotih,  xxiL  17).     The 

name  is  represented  by  the  Fathers  as  "BeeKtftwyfbp  or  Bdph^or  (Mym,  M,  ad  y. ; 
Hieron.  im,  Os,  c.  9). 

*  Creuzer,  Symb.  n.  pp.  472  sqq.  The  name  is  the  common  Semitic  expression  for 
"my  Lord,"  and  is  therefore  nearly  synonymous  with  Baal. 

^  Ezek.  viii.  14.  ^  Lobeck,  Aglaophafnw,  p.  499. 

**  Sc?iol,  Apoll.  Eh,  I.  932, 

•  Creuzear,  Symbol,  n.  411. 

7  e,g.  Hosea  ix.  10,  "They  went  to  Baal-Peor  and  separated  themselyes  unto  that 
shame,  and  their  abominations  were  according  as  they  loved." 

B  For  the  serpent  as  the  Orphic  first  principle,  see  Creuzer,  Symbol,  n,  224;  TV,  85, 
85 ;  for  its  use  as  a  symbol  of  Saturn  or  Moloch,  see  Creuzer,  ibid,  ni.  69;  for  its  use 
in  the  worship  of  Bacchus  and  along  with  the  Phallus,  see  Creuzer,  ihid,  IV.  137 ; 
Gerhard,  Antkesterien,  pp.  158,  160.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  type  of  the  Agathodaemon 
(Creuzer,  iv.  p.  55),  an  Egyptian  symbol  (Lampridius,  Hdiogahal,  28),  as  such  adopted 
by  the  Israelites  {Numb,  xxi.  8).  Justin  Martyr  says  rather  too  generally  {Apil.  1, 
^7;  P*  71  •^)  •'  ^Ap^  Tavrl  TUP  vofu^ofih^av  trap*  iifuv  BeQv  64>ts  (ri6/JLpo\ov  fUya  koX  fivon^ 
piov  AvaypdiperaL,  but  from  the  context  he  seems  to  have  understood  its  meaning. 

^  See  eg.  Herod,  n.  48.  That  these  figures  exbted  in  Palestine  may  be  inferred 
from  I  Kings  xiv.  23;  2  Kings  xvii.  10,  xxiii.  14;  ffos,  x.  i.  For  this  worship  in 
Italy,  see  Plin,  JE[,  N,  xxvin.  4,  7;  August.  Civ.  I)ei,  vii.  21,  24,  2;  Amob.  iv.  7, 

^®  See  e.g.  Aristoph.  Acham,  243. 
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Christian  Italy  ^;  and  the  oldest  traditions  derive  the  indecency  of 
this  adoration  of  the  reproductive  powers  of  nature  from  the  drunk- 
enness of  the  vine-god  and  his  festival*. 

It  was  as  a  Phallic  god  and  as  the  giver  of  wine  that  Dionysus 
retained  his  place  in  the  popular  worship  of  ancient  Greece.  And 
in  this  capacity  his  worship  connects  itself  indissolubly  with  the 
mysteries  of  Demeter  and  her  daughter,  the  goddesses  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  under-world**.  Grenerally  the  productiveness  of  the  earth 
is  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  marriage  between  the  god  of  the  sky, — 
whether  he  appears  as  the  genial  Sun  or  as  the  refreshing  rain, — 
and  the  goddess,  who  represents  the  teeming  earth,  and  weds  her 
daughter  to  Plutus  or  Pluto,  the  owner  of  the  treasures  hidden 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  either  actually,  as  metallic  riches, 
or  potentially,  as  the  germs  of  vegetable  growth*.  To  the  last,  this 
was  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  old  Athenian  worship  of 
Dionysus,  and  his  spring  festival,  the  Anthesteria,  was  accompanied 
by  mystic  solemnities,  pointing  at  once  to  this  ideal  of  his  reli- 
gion, and  to  its  Semitic  origin\  At  this  festival  the  mysteries 
were  entrusted  to  the  wife  of  the  king  Archon,  and  to  fourteen 
priestesses  called  yipa4,pat,  whose  number  is  that  of  the  victims 
sent  to  the  Minotaur,  and  is  obviously  Semitic*.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  State,  and  as  symbolizing  the  virgin  daughter  of 
Demeter,  who  returned  to  earth  in  the  spring,  the  king  Archon's 
wife  was  solemnly  espoused  to  Dionysus'^,  just  as  conversely  the 

^  At  Isernia^  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  situated  in 
the  Contado  di  Molise.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1805,  a  judgment,  as 
some  might  think,  for  this  iniquity. 

^  Compare  Tzetzes,  Chiliad,  vni.  211 : 

ToG  olyovpylas  eifperov,  ^rifd,  toO  klyvTrrlov 
ToO  Nwe  KoX  ^OHpiSos* 

with  the  tradition  preserved  by  Berosus  respecting  the  PhaUic  worship  introduced  by 
Ham:  "hie  est  ille  Belphegor"  (says  Cornelius  Agrippa,  0pp.  11.  p.  63),  '*  idolum 
omnium  antiquissimum,  quod  et  Chamos  dictum  est,  a  Chamo  filio  Noe,  qui,  teste 
Beroso,  idcirco  Esenna  cognominatus  est,  hoc  est,  impudicus  sive  ignominiosus  propa* 
gator." 

'  This  subject  has  been  recently  discussed  by  Gerhard,  iiher  die  AnOiesterien  und 
^das  VerhdUnisa  der  cUtischen  IHonysos  zum  Koradienst,  Berlhi,  1858. 

*  Petersen,  g^,  Qottesd,  6.  d.  Chiech,  1848,  p.  17. 

^  The  principal  passage  for  this  ceremonial  is  in  the  speech  against  Neaeray  attri- 
buted to  Demosthenes,  p.  1370. 

^  Servius,  ad  jEneid.  YL  21,  Miiller,  Dor.  i.  2,  2,  §  14,  recognizes  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  i.  e.  of  the  sun-god  in  the  number  7,  and  the  Ennaeteris  in  the  period  of  the 
saicrifiee. 

^  It  was  only  on  the  day  of  these  espousals,  the  12th  of  Anthesterion,  that  the 
temple  was  opened  (Dem.  in  Necer.  p.  1377). 
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Venetian  Doge  annually  married  the  sea,  and  shie  alone  was  ad- 
mitted to  gaze  on  the  mysterious  emhlems  of  the  god's  worship, 
on  which  the  welfare  of  the  State  was  supposed  to  depend,  namely, 
the  sacred  serpent  and  the  Phallus*.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nize in  this  usage  some  connexion  with  the  story  of  Theseus  and 
his  Cretan  expedition.  For  Ariadne,  whom  the  Athenian  hero 
carries  away  from  Crete  and  leaves  at  Naxos,  becomes  the  bride  of 
Dionysus.  And  the  fourteen  victims  of  the  Minotaur  reappear  in 
the  fourteen  yipaipcu,  and  in  the  noble  youths  and  maidens  sacri- 
ficed to  the  sacred  serpent  of  Bacchus'.  As  Semele  represents  the 
earth',  Dionysus  appears  not  only  as  her  son,  but  also  as  her  hus- 
band ;  for  in  his  original  form  he  is  the  main  representative  of  the 
fructifying  power  of  heaven.  These  oscillations  in  the  persons  of 
the  sacred  allegory  need  not  create  any  difficulty,  for  the  free  play 
of  fancy  has  combined  and  recombined  the  elements  of  the  picture, 
like  the  changing  figures  of  a  kaleidoscope. 

The  forms  of  elementary  worship,  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
sky  and  earth  were  personified,  and  which  we  have  thus  traced 
from  their  Semitic  origin,  were  established  among  the  Pelasgian 
tribes  of  Greece  long  before  the  epoch  called  the  return  of  the 
Heracleids,  which  marks  the  establishment  of  a  Dorian,  or  purely 
Hellenic,  race  in  the  country  which  we  call  by  their  generic 
name.  According  to  the  ethnographic  results  which  we  adopt 
as  most  probable*,  the  Dorians  or  Hellenes,  properly  so  styled, 
were  ultimately  the  same  race  as  the  Persians.  And  they  had 
from  the  earliest  times  a  sun-god  of  a  very  difierent  character 
from  that  of  the  Semitic  tribes.  The  Orpiuzd  of  the  Persians  was 
a  god  of  light  and  purity,  an  archer-god,  the  giver  of  victory  and 
empire,  the  charioteer  of  heaven,  or  the  rider  of  the  heavenly 
steed*;  and  the  Apollo  of  the  Dorians  possessed  many  of  these  attri- 
butes. But  although,  as  an  essentially  warlike  people,  and  averse 
from  agricultural  employments,  which  they  considered  the  proper 
occupation  of  those  whom  they  had  conquered  with  the  spear*, 


1  Grerhard,  Myth.  450,  i.  'Id.  Anthetter.  notes  43,  44. 

^  ''Semele  denotes  the  ground,  not  only  according  to  Diodorus,  m.  61,  but  also 
according  to  the  certain  derivation  of  the  name,  as  Oefiikij,  Oiyie&kw  (cL  '^BefiiffXtos) ; 
Welcker,  G&tterlekrey  I.  p.  536."    Crerhard,  Andiest.  note  96. 

^  New  Cratylus,  §  92.     Compare  Gladstone,  Jffomerie  Studies,  I.  pp.  545  sqq. 

'  Varroniantia,  p.  61,  ed.  3. 

^  See  the  spirited  drinking  song  by  Hybrias,  the  Cretan,  Athen.  p.  695  F,  and  cf. 
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the  Dorians  were  not  very  likely  to  adopt  for  its  own  sake  a 
merely  elementary  worship,  which  is  the  usual  idolatry  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  their  national  deity  Apollo  would  of  course 
retain  his  traditionary  position  as  a  sun-god;  and  it  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  procedure  that  he  should  -supersede 
the  corresponding  divinity,  whom  the  northern  tribes  found  esta- 
blished among  their  Felasgian  or  Achaean  subjects.  The  Dorians, 
when  they  conquered  any  country,  generally  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  their  own  gods,  but  they  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to 
unite  it  with  the  religion  which  they  found  established  in  their 
settlements.  Thus  they  adopted  the  elementary  gods,  of  Laconia, 
the  Tyndarid«,  taking  care,  however,  to  give  their  worship  a  mili- 
tary diXiA.  political  reference^  so  as  to  make  it  coincide  with  the 
attributes  of  Apollo,  whose  office  of  leader  of  the  army  was  trans- 
ferred  to  them.  Similarly  Apollo  was  made  the  object  of  the 
Hyacinthia,  an  ancient  festival  connected  with  the  elementary  reli- 
gion of  the  JEgidae*.  Now  the  Dorians  worshipped,  along  with 
Apollo,  a  female  form  of  that  god,  called  by  the  same  name  (with 
of  course  a  diflferent  termination),  invested  with  the  same  attri- 
butes, and  looked  upon  as  his  sister**  This  need  not  surprise  any 
one  who  has  paid  ordinary  attention  to  systematic  mythology ;  for 
we  constantly  find  in  all  polytheisms  sets  of  duplicate  divinities, 
male  and  female*.  Now  this  is  most  particularly  the  case  with 
those  divinities  who  were  ikt^dp'x^^^  ^^  ^^  different  nations. 
Thus  there  was  both  a  Eomus  and  a  Boma^,  a  Vitellius  and  a 
VitelHa*.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that  the  original  division  of  the  nation  has  been  two-fold^:  and  in 
this  way  we  would  explain  the  double  form  of  the  national  divi^iity 
of  the  Dorians ;  for  it  appears  to  us  that  they  were  not  always 

Isocr.  Panath,  p.  526,  Bekker:  AcucedaifiSpioi  d/AcX'^oPTes  yeupyiioif  koX  rtxywv  koX 

^  See  Miiller's  Dorians,  ii.  ch.  10,  §  8,  and  compare  our  remarks  in  the  foUowmg 

chapter  of  this  Book. 

«  Mtaier's  Dor,  11.  ch.  8,  §  15. 

3  For  instance,  if  Apollo  was  Loocias,  Artemis  was  Loxo,  if  he  was  Hecaergos,  she 
was  HecaergS,  See  MttUer's  Dor,  ii.  ch.  g,  §  1,  notes  (u)  and  (ac)  especially.  Butt- 
mann,  Mytholog,  I.  p.  16. 

^  See  Niebuhr,  HUt,  Rom,  i.  pp.  100,  10 1.  And  sometimes  deities  of  doubtful  sex: 
compare  Thirlwall  in  the  PhilcH,  Museum,  Vol.  I.  pp.  1 16,  f  17 ;  and  on  the  androgynous 
chai-acter  of  Bacchus,  see  Welcker  on  the  Frogs  <^  Aristophanes,  p.  234, 

^  Maiden's  Jtome,  p.  123. 

•  Niebuhr,  Hist,  Rom,  i.  p.  14.  ^  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  287;  oomp.  224. 
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rpiXMce^,  but  that  thej  at  first  consisted  only  of  the  two  'branches 
of  the  family  of  JEgimius,  the  Dymanes  and  the  Pamphylians, 
and  that  the  Heracleids  were  not  till  afterwards  incorporated  among 
them^  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  certain ;  there  were  two 
leading  divinities  in  the  Dorian  religion.  Now  in  the  elementary 
worship  of  the  Pelasgians  and  Achseans  there  were  also  two  divi- 
nities similarly  related.  These  were  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  wor- 
shipped under  the  related  names  of  Helios  and  Selene,  and  by  the 
Pelasgian  old  inhabitants  of  Italy,  as  well  under  appellations  con- 
nected with  the  Greek,  as  under  the  names  of  Janus  or  Dianus, 
and  Diana*.  In  Grreece,  however,  the  original  denominations  of 
these  divinities  fell  into  disuse  at  an  early  period,  and  were  rather 
employed  to  designate  the  natural  objects  themselves  than  the  celes- 
tial powers  whom  they  were  supposed  to  typify ;  and  Dionysus  or 
Bacchus  was  adopted  as  a  new  name  for  the  sun-god,  and  Deo  or 
Demeter  for  the  goddess  of  the  Moon^  These  divinities,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  were  Phoenician  importations ;  and,  connected  as 
they  were  in  many  of  their  attributes  with  the  old  elementary  wor- 
ship of  the  Pelasgians,  they  soon  established  themselves  as  consti- 
tuent parts  of  that  worship,  and  were  at  length  blended  and 
confused  with  the  gods  of  the  country.  For  Dionysus  was  the 
wine-god,  and  Deo  the  fertile  earth  from  which  the  vine  sprang 
up.  How  natural,  then,  was  the  transition  from  the  god  who 
gave  wine  to  mortals,  to  the  Sun  to  whose  influence  its  growth 
was  mainly  owing!  But  if  he  ascended  from  earth  to  heaven, 
it  was  necessary  that  his  sister  deity  should  go  with  him;  and 
as  his  bride  Ariadne  shone  among  the  stars,  so  might  Demeter, 
Thyone,  or  Semele,  his  mother,  sister,  or  wife,  be  also  trans- 
lated to  the  Moon,  and  rule  amid  the  lights  of  night.  Indeed, 
Bacchus  himself  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  night-god,  and  in 
Sophocles  he  is  invoked  as  the  choragus,  or  choir-leader,  of  the 

1  See  Miiller's  Dor,  I.  ch.  i,  §  8. 

*  'ISXios  and  ZeXijvrj  are  connected  like  vXtj  and  silva  (cf.  the  proper  name  Sila, 
Palev,  ad  Propert,  p.  52) ;  Sol  and  (Se)luna  are  the  same  words  under  another  form. 

On  Janus,  or  Dianus,  see  Niebuhr,  Hist.  JRom.  i.  p.  83 ;  Buttmann,  Mytholog,  n. 
p.  73 ;  Doderlein,  Lot,  Synon.  wnd  Etym,  i.  p.  6.  There  was  also  a  "^icotos  as  well 
as  a  'E^dr^  (see  Alberti's  note  on  Hesych,  s.  v.  'E/cdroco).  Mr.  Scott,  of  Brasenose 
College,  O^dPord,  has  given  a  further  development  of  these  principles  in  a  very  inge- 
nious and  satisfactory  essay  on  the  mythology  of  lo^  which  appeared  in  the  Classical 
Museum,  No.  xii. 

>  That  Bacchus  was  the  sun-god  clearly  appears  from  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Welcker  (Nachtrag  zw  Trilogie,  p.  190), 
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fire-breathing  stars,  as  one  celebrated  by  nocturnal  invocations  \ 
Thus  Bacchus  and  Demeter  were  the  representatives  of  those  two 
heavenly  bodies  by  which  the  husbandmen  measured  the  returning 
seasons,  and  as  such,  though  not  immediately  connected  with  agri- 
culture', are  invoked  by  the  learned  Virgil  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Gteorgics^.  They  also  represented  the  earth  and  its  produc- 
tions: but  there  is  still  another  phase  which  they  exhibit;  they 
were,  in  the  third  place,  the  presiding  deities  of  the  under-world*. 
This  also  admits  of  an  obvious  interpretation.  The  Greeks,  as  a 
consequence  of  their  habit  of  imparting  actual  objective  existence 
with  will  and  choice  to  every  physical  cause,  considered  the  cause 
of  anything  as  also  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  its  contrary. 
Thus  Apollo  is  not  only  the  cause,  but  also  the  preventer  of  sudden 
death^ :  Mars  causes  the  madness  of  Ajax^,  he  is  therefore  supposed 
to  have  cured  the  hero  of  his  disease^;  the  violent  wind  which 
raised  the  billows  also  lulls  them  to  rest® ;  night,  which  puts  an 
end  to  day,  also  brings  the  day  to  light® ;  and  Bacchus,  the  bright 
and  merry  god,  is  also  the  superintendent  of  the  orphic  or  black 
rites ;  the  god  of  life,  he  is  also  the  god  of  death ;  the  god  of  light, 
he  is  also  the  ruling  power  in  the  nether  regions'^- 

The  worship  of  Dionysus"  consequently  partook  of  the  same 
variations  as  that  of  the  sun-god  whom  he  superseded ;  and  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  his  sufferings  and  mischances  were  bewailed, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  god  of  light,  wine,  and  generation, 
as  the  giver  of  life  and  of  all  that  renders  life  cheerftd,  his  rites 
were  celebrated  with  suitable  Uyeliness  and  mirth.  That  mimicry 
should  enter  largely  into  such  a  worship,  is  only  what  we  should 
expect".   A  religion  which  recognizes  a  divinity  in  the  great  objects 

^  ArUig,  1130,  *  Welcker,  iVocA^rogr,  p.  191. 

'  I.  5 — 7 :  Vos,  0  clarissima  mandi 

Lumina,  labentem  coelo  qui  ducitis  annum, 
Liber  et  alma  Ceres. 

*  Herod,  n.  i«3.  **  Mttller's  Dor,  n.  ch.  6,  §  2,  3. 

«  Soph.  Aj.  179.  7  Id.  ibid.  706.  8  Id.  ibid,  674. 

^  Id.  Trachin.  94.     For  this  reason,  saya  EostatB.  <id  Jliad,  A.  p.  23,  Apollo  is 
called  the  son  of  Latona,  rovriffTi,  ifvicrds.    Conversely  Horat.  Carm,  Sec,  10 : 

Alme  sol,  curru  nitido  diem  qui 
Promis  et  celas. 
^^  Herod,  n.  123. 

^^  It  seems  to  us  that  Bv(&P7i  or  Aiiivrf  is  the  feminine  form  of  Ai^vucros,  or  more 
anciently  Ai(&pvcros, 

^'  Above,  p.  9.    The  mirror  which  is  given  to  Bacchus  by  Yulcan  is  an  emblem  of 
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of  nature, — ^which  looks  upon  the  Sun  and  Moon  as  visible  repre- 
sentatives of  the  invisible  potentates  of  the  earth,  and  sky,  and 
under-world, — ^is  essentially  imitative  in  all  its  rites.  The  reason 
why  such  a  religion  should  exist  at  all,  is,  as  we  have  already 
shown  in  a  general  way,  also  a  reason  why  the  ceremonies  of  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  mimicry.  The  men  who  could  consider 
the  Sun  as  the  visible  emblem  of  an  all-seeing  power  who  from  day 
to  day  performs  his  constant  round,  the  cause  of  light  and  life ;  the 
Moon,  his  sister  goddess,  who  exercises  the  same  functions  by 
night ;  the  two  though  distant  (eKaroCj  yet  always  present  powers 
(Trpoararqpu)!) ;  the  men  who  could  see  in  the  circling  orbs  of  night 
"the  stany  nymphs  who  dance  around  the  pole;"  such  men,  we 
say,  would  not  be  long  in  finding  out  some  means  of  representing 
these  emblems  on  earth.  If  the  Sun  and  the  ever-revolving  lights 
were  fit  emblems  and  suggestions  of  a  deity,  the  circling  dance 
round  the  blazing  altar  was  an  obvious  copy  of  the  original  sym- 
bols, and  an  equally  apt  representation  \ 

The  heavenly  powers  became  gods  of  the  earth,  and  it  was 
reasonable  that  the  co-ordinate  natural  causes  of  productiveness 
should  also  havQ  their  representatives,  who  would  form  the  atten- 
dants of  the  personified  primal  causes  of  the  same  effects.  The 
sun-god  therefore,  when  he  roamed  the  earth,  was  properly  attended 
by  the  Sileni,  the  deities  presiding  over  running  streams*;  the 
goddess  of  the  Moon  by  the  Naiades,  the  corresponding  female 
divinities ;  nay,  sometimi  the  two  bands  united  to  form  one  meny 
train'.    To  these  Sileni  were  added  a  mixture  of  man  and  goat 

the  mimetic  character  of  his  worship — olw  AioviVot;  ^  KaT6vTp<p,  Plotinus,  iv.  $,  12 
(see  the  passages  quoted  by  Creuzer  in  his  note  on  p.  707^  i,  3,  of  his  edition). 

^  See  the  author  irepl  \vpiKQv,  apud  Boissonade,  Anecd,  Or,  iv.  p.  458 ;  Bhein, 
Mu8,  1833,  p.  169;  cf.  note  on  Soph.  Ant,  11 13,  p.  224.  Though  all  polvtheisms 
are  connected  with  the  production  of  the  mimetic  arts,  the  modes  of  imitation  differ 
with  the  nature  of  the  religion.  The  symbols  of  an  elementary  religion  are  the 
objects  of  imitation ;  but  in  a  mental  religion,  art  is  called  upon  to  produce  from  the 
ideal  a  visible  symbol.  The  mimicry  of  action  is  the  result  of  the  former,  the 
mimicry  of  sculpture  of  the  latter.  Hence  the  primitive  gods,  who  were  parts  of  an 
elementary  worship,  .  wera  not  originally  represented  by  stataes  (comp.  MtUler, 
JFiMnew.  §  89,  90,  93).     "  Ye  eldest  gods,"  says  Ion, 

"  Who  in  no  statues  of  exactest  form 
Are  palpable ;  who  shun  the  azure  heights 
Of  beautiful  Olympus,  and  the  sound 
Of  ever-young  Apollo's  minstrelsy." 

Talfourd  s  Ion,  Act  fii.  Sc.  1, 

*  Welcker,  Nachtrag,  p.  214. 

'  Strabo,  p.  468. 
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called  Satyrs,  who  were  sometimes  confounded  with  the  former, 
though  their  origin  appears  to  have  heen  quite  different ;  for  while 
the  Sileni  were  real  divinities  of  an  elementary  religion,  the  Satyrs 
were  only  the  deified  representatives  of  the  original  worshippers*, 
who  prohably  assumed  as  portions  of  their  droll  costume  the  skin 
of  the  goat,  which  they  had  sacrificed  as  a  welcome  offering  to 
their  wine-god*. 

Such  was  the  religion  of  Bacchus  as  it  appeared  in  Greece ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  speedily  accepted  by  the  Pelasgian 
and  Achaean  tribes;  that  it  presented  the  duplicate  form,  which 
it  had  exhibited  in  its  eastern  home ;  that  the  mixed  religion  be- 
came prevalent  both  within  and  without  the  Feloponnese ;  and  that 
the  Dorians,  having  a  pair'  of  deities  corresponding  in  many  re- 
spects  to  those  objects  of  elementary  worship  which  they  found 
established  in  most  of  the  countries  they  subdued,  very  naturally 
adapted  their  own  religion  to  the  similar  one  already  subsisting; 
and  that  accordingly  Dionysus  took  or  maintained  his  place  by 
the  side  of  Apollo  even  in  the  Delphic  worship. 

In  addition  to  the  circumstances  which  adapted  the  religions 
themselves  to  an  amalgamation  such  as  we  find  in  their  ultimate 
form,  there  were  features  in  the  rites  of  Dionysus,  even  in  their 
most  ancient  halting-places  in  Crete  and  elsewhere,  which  recom- 
mended them  to  the  martial  tastes  of  the  northern  Hellenes.  The 
dances  of  the  Curetes  and  Corybantes  were  decidedly  military®, 
and  the  Bacchic  rites,  at  least  as  adopted  by  the  Spartans,  had 
a  gymnastic  character,  which  accorded  well  with  the  rigorous  train- 
ing of  the  female  population  in  Laconia*. 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the  connexion  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus,  Demeter,  and  Apollo,  in  which  we  recognize 
the  earliest  appearances  of  dramatic  rites,  was  due  to  the  common 

^  Strabo,  p.  466 :  ro&rovs  ydp  rtvas  9cdfioyas  17  irpoxSXovs  6eQVf  /c.r.X.  p.  47 1 :  koX 
8ti  06  Tp6iro\oi  0€Qy  fi6voy  dXXd  Kal  airrol  Seol  Tpwrriyope^&i^av. 

*  Varro,  de  E.  B.  I.  2 ,  iS,  ig ;  Virgil,  Oeorg,  n.  376 — 383;  Ovid,  Fast,  I.  349 — 
360;  Eurip.  Bacch.  138. 

'  Strabo,  p.  466. 

^  There  were  races  at  Sparta  between  young  women  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
Hesych. :  AiovvaidSes,  h  ^wdfyry  Tap64voi,  al  hf  rots  Aiomfalois  dp6/imf  ayuvi^fieyat. 
Pausan.  ill.  13,  7:  t(^  8i  ijfxoi  ro&rip  {Aiov^cov  ifyefibn)  xpiv  ij  ry  B^^  Bitovauf  al 
AiomfffidBes  Kal  al  AcvKiTrrldes  [1.  AevK&roScs],  rds  di  dXXas  ivSexa  ds  Kal  a^ds  Aiwv' 
(TidSas  infoiid^own,  Ta&rais  5p6/iov  TporiOiaffw  dywva'  dpdv  Si  oCtu  <TifA(Tw  rpidep  ix 
A6X0fa)y.  Something  of  the  same  kind  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  Eurip.  Bacch.  853 
sqq. :  dp*  iy  irwvx^ois  x^P^^^  O'l^u  vori  \evK6y  t6$*  dpc^aKXC^Vixa, 
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elements  which  they  contained  and  to  the  readiness  to  adopt  and 
appropriate  the  representative  forms  of  human  thought,  which  is 
universally  characteristic^  a  plastic  polytheism.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  discuss  t^pSnoral  rites  of  the  Doric  Apollo,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  circilmstances  under  which  the  warlike  dances  of 
the  northern  Greeks  came  to  be  used  in  the  celebration  of  reli- 
gious solemnities  consecrated  to  the  Semitic  wine-god. 


CHAPTER  m. 


THE  TRAGIC   CHOEUS.— ARION. 


Dock  hurtig  in  dem  Kreite  gmg's, 
Sie  tanzten  rechta,  tie  Umzten  links. 

GoTHB. 


IN  the  earliest  times  of  Greece,  it  was  customary  for  the  whole 
population  of  a  city  to  meet  on  stated  occasions  and  offer  up 
thanksgivings  to  the  gods  for  any  great  tlessings,  by  singing 
hymns,  and  performing  corresponding  dances  in  the  public  places  \ 
This  custom  was  first  practised  in  the  Doric  states.  The  main- 
tenance of  military  discipline  was  the  principal  object  of  the  Dorian 
legislators;  all  their  civil  and  religious  organisation  was  subservient 
to  this ;  and  war  or  the  rehearsal  of  war  was  the  sole  business  of 
their  lives'*  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
importance  of  music  and  dancing,  as  parts  of  public  education,  was 
properly  appreciated:  for  what  could  be  better  adapted  than  a 
musical  accompaniment  to  enable  large  bodies  of  men  to  keep  time 
and  act  in  concert?  What  eould  be  more  suitable  than  the  war- 
dance,  to  familiarize  the  young  citizen  with  the  various  postures  of 
attack  and  defence,  and  with  the  evolutions  of  an  army?  Music 
and  dancing,  therefore,  were  cultivated  at  a  very  early  period  by 
the  Cretans,  the  Spartans,  and  the  other  Dorians,  but  only  for 
the  sake  of  these  public  choruses':   the  preservation  of  military 

^  This  is  the  reason  why,  according  to  Pausan.  ni.  11,9,  the  &yopd  at  Sparta  was 
called  xop^'*  ^e  are  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Chorus  of  Dancers  got  its 
name  from  the  place ;  x^P^^  ^  ^^7  another  form  of  x^P'O^  •  ^^cl  hence  the  ^ithet 
eip^opos  which  is  applied  to  Athens  (Dem.  Mid,  p.  531)  as  well  as  to  Sparta  (Athen. 
p.  131  0,  in  some  anapaests  of  Anaxandrides).  Welcker's  derivation  of  xop6;  from 
X^lp  {Rhein.  Mu8.  for  1834,  p.  485)  is  altogether  inadmissible.  See  farther,  New  Cra- 
tyluSf  §  280 ;  Antigone,  Introduction,  p.  zxix. 

*  OTpaTiyiribov  7A/0  (says  an  Athenian  to  a  Cretan,  Plato,  Legg.  n.  p.  666)  iroXirelay 
ltx€T€'  dXV  o^K  hf  Aareffi  KarqyKriK&nav,  All  the  Dorian  governments  were  aristo- 
cracies, and  therefore  necessarily  warlike,  as  Vico  has  satiifactorily  shown,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  his  derivation  of  ir6\e/ios  from  ir6\is  {Sciem,  Nuov,  Vol.  n.  p.  160). 

8  "  We  and  the  Spartans,"  says  Ciinias,  "  odK  dWi^v  dp  rtpa  dwalficOa  t^S^  -fj  ^v  h 
rati  x^pots  itMofteif  ^vHiBeis  ^Seiv  yevdficyoi,**^    Plato,  L^g,  p.  666, 
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discipline  and  the  establishment  of  a  principle  of  sabordination, 
not  merely  the  encouragement  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  were  the 
objects  which  these  rude  legislators  had  in  view;  and  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  religious  feelings  entered  largely  into  all  their 
thoughts  and  actions,  yet  the  god  whom  they  worshipped  was  a 
god  of  war*,  of  music*,  and  of  civil  government*,  in  other  words, 
a  Dorian  political  dei^;  and  with  these  attributes  his  worship  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  system  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 
This  intimate  connexion  of  religion  and  war  among  the  Dorians  is 
shown  by  a  corresponding  identity  between  the  chorus  which  sang 
the  praises  of  the  national  deity,  and  the  army  which  marched  to 
fight  the  national  enemies.  These  two  bodies  were  composed,  in 
the  former  case  inclusively,  of  the  same  persons ;  they  were  drawn 
up  in  the  same  order,  and  the  different  parts  in  each  were  distin- 
guished by  the  same  names.  Good  dancers  and  good  fighters  were 
alike  termed  irpvKee^,  i.e.  irpo-iKee;,  or  "men  of  the  vanguard*;'* 
those  whose  station  was  in  the  rear  of  the  battle  array,  or  of  the 
chorus,  were  in  either  case  called  -^tXew,  or  "unequipped';"  and 
the  evolutions  of  the  one  body  were  known  by  the  same  name  as 
the  figures  of  the  other®.  It  was  likewise  owing  to  this  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  musical  harmony,  that  the  Dorians  termed  the 
constitution  of  a  state — an  order  or  regulative  principle  {K6a-fio^)» 


1  'Air^XXwi'— 'AirAXwi',  "the  defender*'  (Miiller'a  Dor.  n.  ch.  6,  §  6),  who  caused 
terror  to  the  hostile  army.    Msch,  Sept.  c,  Theb.  147. 

'  He  was  particularly  the  inventor  of  the  lyre— the  original  accompaniment  of 
Choral  Poetry.  Find.  Pyth.  v.  67  :  {*Air6\K<av)  irdpey  re  KlBapiy  dlSfoal  re  Moc<ray  cits  Ar 
idiXjj,  dir6\€fjLW  iyayCnf  is  irpaTrlSas  e^ofdau. 

8  "The  belief  in  a  fixed  system  of  laws,  of  which  Apollo  was  the  executor,  formed 
the  foundation  of  all  prophecy  in  his  worship."  Mtiller,  Ihr,  n.  8,  §  10.  The  Del- 
phian oracle  was  the  regulator  of  aU  the  Dorian  law-systems ;  hence  its  iigunctioiiB 
were  called  BifuareSf  or  "  ordinances."    See  the  authorities  in  Mtiller,  ii.  8,  §  8. 

*  See  Va/rronianvs,  p.  314;  cf.  Athen.  xrv.  p.  628  p:  SBep  koX  HwKpdrrfs  hf  rdii 
vovfiiiOAn  To^s  KdXKKTTa  xopcjlfovras  ifdcrovs  ^ijahf  etfai  ra  iro\4fua,  \4yuv  oUnat' 

01  Zk  xo/MMt  KdXXtcrra  Oeobs  Ti/iQaof,  Apifrroi 
'Ev  ToXifJUfi' 

aX^^^^  y^P  <3(r7r€p  i^ovXiffla  rts  ^y  ^  X'^P^^^t  k,t,\, 

^  Midler  thinks  (GMng.  Gel,  Am,  for  1821,  p.  105 1)  that  they  were  so  called^ 
because  they  were  not  so  well  dressed  as  the  front-row  dancers. 

^  See  MUller's  Dorians,  B.  iii.  c.  la,  §  10;  B.  rv.  c.  6,  §  4.  And  add  to  the  pas- 
sages cited  by  him,  Eurip.  Troad.  2,  3 : 

ivBa  TSripi^tav  x^P^^ 

'KdXKuTTov  tx^os  i^eXlffffovo'tp  irodoi. 

Here.  Fur.  967 :  6  5'  i^eKUnruv  iratSa  kIovos  ki6k\(P 

T6p€vp,a  (L  ir6p€Vfm)  Sewbu  Tod6i, 
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Thus  Herodotus^  calls  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  "  the  order 
now  established  among  the  Spartans"  {jhv  vOv  KareaTeSra  xoa-fiov 
Tot^  Xirafyni^rTyri) ;  Clearchus*  speaks  of  the  Lacedsemonians  who 
were  prostrated  in  consequence  of  their  having  trodden  under  foot 
the  tnost  ancient  order  of  their  civil  polity  {at  r6v  irdKaUnaTov  t^9 
irohJLTiKri^  Koa-fiov  avfiiranja-avre:  i^erpa/xrjXlo'Bffa'av) ;  and  Archi- 
damus,  in  Thucydides*,  tells  his  subjects  that  their  good  order  (to 
ev/coa-fiov)  is  the  reason  why  they  are  both  warlike  and  wise ;  and 
concludes  his  harangue  to  the  allied  army,  when  about  to  invade 
Attica,  with  an  enforcement  of  the  same  principle*. 

This  description  of  the  Chorus  may  suffice  to  show,  that,  being 
both  regular  and  stationary,  or  moving  only  within  the  limits  of  a 
particular  space,  it  was  distinguished,  in  the  latter  respect,  from  the 
marching  troop,  which  was  a  regular  body  of  men  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gress, and  in  both  respects  from  the  Comus  (/ecS/M>9),  which  was  a 
tumultuous  procession  of  revellers.  We  find  the  earliest  descrip- 
tion of  the  stationary  Chorus  in  Homer's  "Shield  of  Achilles*," 
where,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  Hi/porcheme  is  intended ;  and 
we  have  the  moving  or  processional  Chorus  by  the  side  of  the 
Comus  in  Hesiod's  "  Shield  of  Hercules®."  The  regularity  of  the 
Chorus  always,  necessitated  a  leader  (Ifap^o^),  who  was  either  the 
musician  or  some  fugleman  among  the  dancers,  who  "  set  the  ex- 
ample^" to  the  others.  Thus  in  a  dirge  the  chief  mourner  was  said 
"  to  lead  off  the  lament®;"  and  even  the  chief  player  in  a  game  at 

^  I.  65.  *  Ap.  Atheii.  xv.  p.  681  0.  '  I.  84. 

^  n.  II :  Khffnov  koX  tf^vkaK^  trcpl  ircan-bs  iroioj/ffiepoi M  KOfffiip  "Xfi^lUvovt 

ipeUv€ff$<u,  This  word  Kofffios  appears  to  be  appropriated  to  daDciDg  rather  than  to 
music:  koX  yh.p  iv  6pxM^^  "^^^  Topelq,  KoKbv  fibf  eiMrxVf^'^^^  ^^f^  KSfffios,  ic.r.X. 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  6a8  d. 

•  Horn.  II,  xvin.  590—606.  •  27a — 285, 

^  Kiister,  de  Verb.  Med.  i.  «3,  n.  5. 
B  The  foUowing  passages  wiU  show  the  usage  of  k^Apx^i 
HiadXYiU,  50:  al  Si  {ISfriprfties)  Afia  Tourcu 

2r^^ea  ircirXi/jyorro'   9^«  5'  i^^px^  700*0. 
Ibid,  314:  a^iip  'Axcuol 

Hcunr&xi'Oi  HdTpoKkov  ipeffTCPtLxom-o  yoQvres, 
Tduri  d^  Ili/Xe/iS^s  ddipov  i^^px^  y6oio. 

Ibid,  604:  doUf  di  Kvpt<n"iiT7Jp€  Kar*  abroift 

MoXir^  i^dpxoPTCS  idlpevop  icard  fii<r<rovs. 

To  which  we  may  add, 

/Z.  xxiv.  720:  TToph.  8*  elffap  doiSo^ 

QpipfiiiP  i^dpxovs  otre  trropSeffffca^  doiSijp 

01  fihr  dp'  iOp-^eop,  irl  Si  ffrepdxopro  yvpeuK€9. 

With  which  compare  IL  i.  604 ;  Odyas,  xxiv.  60.  The  simple  dpx^uf  occurs  in  Iliad 
XIX.  1 2.    Archilochus,  fr.  38,  Liebel.    Athen.  xiY.  p.  6^8  A : 
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ball  is  said  a(y)(e<T^^  fiokini^^;  whence  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
words  fjbiKTrea-diu  and  fjLoXinj,  when  used  in  speaking  of  the  old 
Chorus,  imply  the  regular,  graceful  movements  of  the  dancers,  and 
the  Eumolpids  were  not  singers  of  hymns,  but  dancers  in  the  Cho- 
rus of  Demeter  and  Dionysus'. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  music  and  dancing  were  the  basis  of 
the  religious,  political,  and  military  organisation  of  the  Dorian 
states ;  and  this  alone  might  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  choral  poetry  into  Greece,  and  the  first  cultivation  of  instru- 
mental music,  is  due  to  them.  However,  particular  proo&  are  not 
wanting.  The  strongest  of  these  may  be  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  the  Doric  dialect  is  preserved  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  other 
Grecian  tribes.  We  may  notice  this  in  the  choral  portions  of  any 
Attic  tragedy.  Now  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown*  that  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  was  an  offspring  not  of  the  epos,  but  of  the 
chorus  songs ;  and  if  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  iELolians  and  lonians 
was  always  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Corinna's  Boeotian  cho- 
ruses) written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  the  choral  poetry,  of  which  it 
was  a  modification,  must  have  been  Dorian  also*.  Nor  can  any 
argument  against  this  supposition  be  derived  from  the  &ct  that  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  early  IjTic  poets  were  not  Dorians;  for 
choral  dances  existed  among  the  Cretans  long  before  the  time  of 
the  earliest  of  these  poets ;  and  it  is  no  argument  against  the  as- 
sumed origin  of  an  art  in  one  country,  to  say  that  it  attained  to 

Olda  Sidipofipop  Uy(p  ffvyKepaw(a$els  tf^phau 
Archilochus,  fr.  44,  Liebel.     Athen.  iv.  p.  180  B: 

A0t6$  i^dpx<av  ir/)6$  a^X^i^  AiaPiov  Taiijoi'a' 
which  Miiller,  Dor.  11.  8,  §  14  (note  y),  mistranslates.  He  says:  ''there  was  always 
a  person  named  i^dpx<ap  who  accompanied  the  song  on  an  instrument.  Thus  Arohi- 
lochus,"  &c.  But  i^dpxeip  irp6s  aifkbv  means  **  to  lead  oflf  the  Paean,  either  by  wcmls 
or  as  a  dancer,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute  played  by  another  person.**  See 
Eurip.  Alcest.  346:  irpbi  Aifiw  Xa/cety  airXov:  so  that  Toup  has  rightly  introduced  irp6s 
aifX&p  in  AthenaBus,  p.  447  B  {Em.  ad  Suid,  i.  p.  348).  Pausan.  v.  18,  4,  speaking  of 
the  chest  of  Cypselus,  ireTrolijprai  5^  koX  fSowrai  MoDcrat,  zeal  'Air6XXwv  i^dpx^'  t^» 
fpdTJs  Kol  fftpUrty  hrlypafifia  y^ypairrai, 

AarotSas  odros  rdx*  A'a^  ixdepyof  'AiroWup, 
MoD(rou  S'  dfjup*  airov,  %a/>icls  x^P^h  ft^*'"'  Kardpx^t* 

Soph^l,  Vit.  p.  2:    (Zo^okX^s)  fierit.  Xt$/>as  yvpvbi  dXrjXifi/iiyos  tols  vauufi^wn  tQp 

iirafiKlioP  i^ijpx^. 

^  Odyss,  VI.  101 ;  cf.  Athen.  i.  p.  20, 

«  Muller,  Hist.  LU,  Or.  Vol.  i.  p.  25. 

3  By  Mtiller,  Dor.  B.  iv.  c.  7,  §  11. 

*  The  weight  of  this  argument  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  readers  of 
Niebuhr's  Hist.  Bom.  i.  p.  82,  Engl.  Transl. 
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a  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  another^  With  regard  to  Athens 
in  particular,  it  appears  to  us,  that  we  have  in  some  sort  positive 
evidence  that  choruses  were  not  instituted  there  until  the  Athenians 
had  recognized  the  Dorian  oracle  at  Delphi ;  for  some  old  Delphian 
oracles  have  come  down  to  us '.particularly  enjoining  these  Doric 
rites,  a  command  which  could  hardly  have  been  necessary,  had 
they  existed  at  Athens  from  the  first. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  so  long  as  the  choral  music  and  dancing 
of  the  Dorians  were  a  religious  exercise  in  which  the  whole  popula- 
tion took  a  part,  the  tunes  and  figures  must  have  been  very  simple 
and  unartificial.  A  few  plain  regulative  notes  on  the  tetrachord, 
and  as  much  concinnity  of  movement  as  the  public  drill-masters 
could  effect,  sufficed  for  the  recitation  and  performance  of  Paeans  in 
Lacedasmon,  Crete,  and  Delos.  But,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  importance  attached  to  music  and  dancing,  in  countries  where 
they  formed  the  basis  of  religious,  political,  and  military  organi- 
sation, it  was  not  long  before  art  and  genius  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices, and  improvements  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  instrumental 
music  were  eagerly  adopted  and  imported,  or  cultivated  by  emulous 
harpers  in  the  Dorian  states.  The  jEolian  colonists  of  Lesbos, 
from  their  proximity  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  were  among  the 
first  who  sought  to  accommodate  the  more  extensive  and  varied 
harmonies  of  the  Phrygians  and  Lydians  to  the  uses  and  require- 
ments of  the  Dorian  chorus.  Terpander,  of  Lesbos,  who  gained  the 
prize  at  the  Lacedaemonian  Cameia  in  B.C.  676^,  substituted  the 
seven-stringed  cithara  for  the  old  tetrachord;  and  his  contempo- 
raries, the  Graeco-Phrygian  Olympus,  and  the  Boeotian  Clonas, 
exercised  an  influence  scarcely  less  important  on  the  flute-music  of 
the  Greeks.  A  little  later,  Thaletas,  the  Cretan,  imported  into  the 
choral  worship  of  his  own  country  and  Sparta  a  more  impassioned 
style  of  music  and  dancing,  which  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  rhythmical  innovations  of  Terpander  and  Olympus^;  and  the 
Lydian  Alcman,  who  was  a  great  poet  as  well  as  a  great  musician, 
composed  songs  for  the  popular  chorus,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  true  beginning  of  lyric  poetry.    As  these  improvements 

1  See  Themistiiifl,  Oral,  xxvn.  p.  337  A,  Harduin. :  dXV  oibkv  Um  KiaKtfu  rb.  trap* 
iripois  dpx^  Xapopra  TrXelovoi  (ttovStjs  irap*  dXXois  riryx*^^"'* 
3  Apud  Demosth.  Mid,  p.  531,  §  1$,  Buttm. 
'  AtheBseuSy  xiv.  p.  635  B. 
*  Mtiller,  ffia.  Lit,  Gr,  c.  xii.  §  10. 
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gradnallj  developed  themselves,  they  necessarilj  superseded  the 
ruder  efforts  of  the  old  crowd  of  worshippers ;  and  the  poet,  as  ^/o* 
ov/9709,  or  "  state-workman^/^  with  his  band  of  trained  singers  and 
dancers,  at  length  executed  all  the  religious  functions  of  the  col- 
lective population. 

The  most  ancient  and  genuine  species  of  the  Dorian  choral  song 
was  the  Pcean,  which  was  not  only  practised  in  the  rehearsals  of  the 
market-place,  hut  carried  to  the  actual  field  of  battle.  It  was  so 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  its  original  accompaniment  was  the  haip 
{<l>6pfjLi/y^),  with  which  Apollo  himself,  in  the  Homeric  Hymn,  leads 
a  chorus  of  Cretans ;  he  dances  with  noble  and  lofty  steps,  and 
they  follow  him,  singing  the  sweet  strains  of  the  lepwan*.  But  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Archilochus  the  fiute  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  harp  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  Paean  at  Lesbos'.  That  there 
was  something  grave  and  staid  in  the  original  Paean  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  topics  to  which  it  was  confined^;  and  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Agesilaus  it  was  performed  at  the  moumftil  feast  of  the 
Hyacinthia*.  Whence  Plato  speaks  with  disapprobation  of  the 
later  practice  of  mixing  up  the  Paean  with  the  Bacchic  Dithyramb^ 
and  in  general  we  observe  that  the  Paean,  as  devoted  to  the  children 
of  Leto,  is  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Dythyramb^,  even 


^  Od,  XVII.  385 : 

Tlf  ykp  8^  ittpov  iraXei  SXKoBtv  aMi  iircKO^ 
"AXXoi'  y  el  fi^  tG>¥  at  Siffjuoepyol  iaauf 
"MidpTtv  4  IfjTTjpa  KaKuhf  ^  riicTwa  dovpwp 
*H  Kal  diafriv  doiSSv,  B  xeu  Tipinoffuf  dcldav; 

^  Horn.  Hyvm,  ApoU,  514  aqq. : 

'fjpxe  $'  dpa  ffif>if  Aya^  Atbs  vl6s,  'AiroXXow 
^bpfUYi  A'  xcf/)e<ra'a'  ^on^,  dyarbv  Ki.6apl^(av, 
EaXd  KoX  inj/l  jStjSds'  oi  Zh  pifytrffoin-es  iiroinro 
KprJT€i  frpbs  Uvdib,  koX  Itittoi'^ov'  AciSw 
OZb/  T€  KprjTUP  vaidopei, 
Cf.  Pind.  N.y,  27  sqq. 

'  Archiloch.  apud  Athen.  v.  p.  180  B. : 

kinbi  i^dpxufP  Tpbs  aifXbp  Aiff^iov  Tcui^oi^a, 
above,  p.  30,  note. 

^  The  ideal  of  a  Psean  is  very  well  given  in  the  first  Chorus  of  the  (Edipus 
Tyrarmus,   151  sqq.    Plutarch  (p.  389  b)  calls  the  Psean  rerayfUmpf  Kal  a^^tpwa 

*  Xen.  Ages,  n.  17:  otxaBe  dfreKOCijp  els  rd  ^TaKipSia,  6vov  irdx^V  ^i  roO  Xo/>o- 
iroloO  rbv  iraidya  ry  0€(fi  ffweriKei, 

^  Legg,  ni.  p.  700  D. 

^  See  Pindar,  Tkren,  Fr,  10,  103*,  according  to  the  emendations  ^hioh  we  have 
elsewhere  proposed: 
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in  those  countries  where  the  worship  of  Bacchus  was  cultivated 
along  with  that  of  Apollo,  and  after  the  time  when  the  charac- 
teristic Dionysian  hymn  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  lyric 
poetry. 

From  the  Dorian  Pcean  three  styles  of  choral  dancing  developed 
themselves  at  a  very  early  period,  and  most  probably  received  their 
chief  improvements  under  Thaletas  in  Crete.  These  were  the 
OymnopcBdic^  the  Pyrrhic^  and  the  HyporcTiematic  dances.  The 
yvfivoiraiSta,  or  "festival  of  naked  youths,"  was  held  in  great 
esteem  at  Sparta^.  The  immediate  object  was  the  worship  of  Leto 
and  her  children,  and  the  music  was  that  of  the  Pcean.  But  an 
heroic  and  tragic  character  was  given  to  the  solemnity  by  its  formal 
reference  to  the  victory  at  Thyrea.  The  praises  of  the  valiant 
Spartans,  who  fell  on  that  occasion,  were  always  sung  at  the  Oym-^ 
nopcedia,  and  the  Exarchus  wore  the  Thyreatic  crown^.  The  ges- 
ticulations and  steps  of  the  boys  amounted  to  a  rhythmical  imitation 
of  the  wrestling  match  and  pancration,  which  is  partly  implied  by 
the  absence  of  clothing*.  The  Oymnopcedic  dance  was  considered 
as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  Pyrrhic,  just  as  the  exercises  of  the 
Palcestra  in  general  were^  preparation  for  military  discipline.  To 
be  able  to  move  rapidly  in  axmorir  was  a  leading  accomplishment  of 
the  Greek  hoplite,  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  Pyrrhic, 
which  was  danced  by  boys  in  armour,  was  a  rapid  dance*.  Beyond 
this  rapidity  of  motion,  it  had  no  characteristic  steps ;  the  distinc- 
tive movements  were  those  of  the  hands,  whence  it  was  called  a 
"manual  gesticulation"  ^'xeipovofilci),  and  might  be  performed  by 

'^vrc  nhf  xpv0'aXaK(£rQi;  Aarous  T€K4(av  jioiSal 
*IiJt[oi]  vaidinBes' 

"Bi^t  fW  <r&yKia]fi6if  run  Kiacov  trfii/xxvcp 
'Eic  AtufyHaov  furafijatdfuvcu, 

1  'Eoprf;  Si  etrii  fLWrj  Kal  al  yvfivoTTCudlai  3t&  ffTovZys  AaxeSeu/uWcws  elabf,    Pausan. 
III.  1 1,  9. 

*  Athen.  xv.  p.  678B:  QvpeariKol'  oCtcj  KaXoOyrai  crij^xuiiQl  rivcs  iraph,  Aa/ce*' 
SaifJLoiflois,  (iSs  ^Tjai  ^<a<ripios  h  ry  irepl  duaidnf,  yj/ikivovi  ainroitt  ^dffKuv  vw  ipofid^€<rdax, 
6vTas  iK  (t)OtvlK(aV  ipipctp  5'  adroHi,  inrSfu/rifia  rrjs  ip  Qvp^q,  yepofiivjjs  piKtfi,  roi^s  rrpwrrd' 
TO  J  tQv  dyofjiivdjp  x^P^  ^  ^V  ^^P^V  Tair-ji,  8t€  koL  tAj  Tvfivoiraitias  hriTckovai. 
Xopol  d'  eUrl  t6  fih  etnrpofffbvioip  iraiStaVf  t6  d'i^  ipUrruv  :<iv9pQPf  yvfuf&p  6p!Xovfi4v(av,  koI 
4>B6vTiav  BaKifrov  Kal  *A\K/JMyoi  ^aixara.,  koX  roin  AiowaoSdrw  .toD  Adicwtfos  rcuwas. 
See  Viflconti,  Mvs,  Pio^ClemenU  Tom.  iii.  p.  74,  n.  4. 

'  Athen.  xiv.  p.  631  b. 

*  Atiien.  xiy.  p.  630  d.  The  same  is  indicated  by  the  Pyrrhic  C  ^ )  and  Proceleus- 
matic  (*'*"^^)  feet,  which  are  attributed  to  this  dance.  The  latter,  to  which  the, 
ivhirkwt  ^vdfids  refers,  is  tantamount  to  the  anapaest,  which  is  the  proper  rhythm  for 
€ttib<xterui» 

D.  T.  G.  3 
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the  horsemen  as  well  as  bj  the  foot-soldier^.  Connected  with  the 
rites  of  the  Coretes  in  Crete,  and  of  the  Dioscuri  in  Lacedsemony 
the  Pyrrhic  was  danced  in  later  times  to  the  notes  of  the  flute;  and 
the  same  was  the  case  with  the  Castoreum  and  the  embateria.  But 
we  have  positive  evidence  that  the  lyre  was  the  original  accompa- 
niment in  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  marches,  and  that  the  flute  was 
substituted  only  because  its  notes  were  shriller  and  more  piercing*. 
The  Hyporcheme  was,  as  its  name  implies',  a  dance  expressing  bj 
gesticulations  the  words  of  the  accompanying  poem.  It  had  thus, 
in  effect,  two  different  kinds  of  leaders.  Going  back  to  the  earliest 
description  of  this  dance,  we  find  that  not  only  is  the  citharist,  who 
sits  in  the  middle  of  the  chorus  and  sings  to  his  lyre  while  the 
youths  and  maidens  dance  around  him,  described  as  leading  off 
(i^apxo>v)  their  fioKin^y  or  rhythmical  steps  and  gesticulations,  bat 
that  there  are  always  two  chief  dancers,  sometimes  called  '^  tum- 
blers" {/cvfiuTTTfrfjpe),  by  whose  active  and  violent  motions  the  words 
of  the  song  are  expressed,  and  the  main  chorus  regulated^.  These 
leaders  of  the  chorus  seem  to  have  been  essential  to  the  Hyporchems^ 
and  particularly  to  that  species  of  it  which  was  called  the  "Crane" 
{yipavof;),  where  they  led  forward  the  two  horns  of  a  semicircle 
imtil  they  met  on  the  other  side  of  the  altar  of  Apollo*.  The 
Hyporcheme  originated  in  Crete,  and  was  thence  imported  into 
Delos,  where  it  seems  to  have  retained  its  primitive  characteristics 
even  in  the  days  of  Lucian^.  Though  connected  originally  with 
the  religious  rites  of  Apollo*^,  it  was  subsequently  introduced  into  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  by  Pratinas®,  and  into  that  of  Minerva  of  Iton 
by  Bacchylides^. 

^  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  what  Pindar  says  of  BeUerophon  and  Pegasus, 
0.  XIII.  86:  dyapiLS  b'  eifdits  ivbirXia  x<Ouc(a$€li  iTaii;isy.    Gf.  Yirg.  Oeoty.  in.  115  sqq. : 

Frena  Pelethronii  LapithsB  gyrosque  dedere 
Impositi  dorso,  atque  equitem  docuere  sub  armis 
Insultare  solo,  et  gressus  glomerare  superbos. 

'  Mliller,  Dor.  Book  iv.  c.  6,  §  6,  7.  On  the  orgiastic  nature  of  the  flute-musio 
see  Aristot.  Pol,  viii.  7,  §  9. 

'  See  Gresner,  on  Lucian  de  SaUat,  ^om.  v.  p.  461,  Lehmann). 

*  Oompare  II.  xvni.  591 — 606  (Od.  iv.  17 — 19)  with  Hymn.  ApoU.  i8a — 206. 

'^  See  the  passages  quoted  by  MuUer,  Dor.  11.  8,  §  14,  note  g. 

'  De  SaUat.  §  6:  'Ei^  Ai^Xy...rcUda»'  Xo/oo2  irw€\$6rres  hr*  aiiK^  koI  KiOdp^  ol  fih 
iX^P^ov,  {fir(apxoOin-o  5^  d  dpicToi,  vpOKpidhrre^  i^  airrOv.  rh,  yovif  rots  x^^P^^  ypo/^ 
fuva  to6tols  ^fffiara,  WopxiiiiaTa.  ^/caXetro :  where  ol  dpurroL  manifestly  agree  with  the 
KvpurrrjTrjpes,  which  was  another  name  for  particularly  active  dancers. 

7  See  Menandr.  de  Encom.  p.  27,  Heeren:  rot)s  flip  ydp  els  'AvdXKopa  irtuSufa$  koX 
iropx^fMra  yofdl/ofiey, 

•  Athen.  p.  617.  •  Fragm.  ed.  Neuo,  p.  33. 
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We  have  treated  more  at  length  of  these  three  sorts  of  choral 
dances^  because  each  of  them  had  its  representative  in  the  dramatic 
poetry  of  a  later  age.  This  appears  from  a  curious  passage  in 
Athenseus,  probably  derived  from  some  author  of  weight*;  "  There 
are,"  he  tells  us,  "  three  dances  in  scenic  poetry,  the  Tragic,  the 
Comic,  and  the  Satyric;  and  likewise  three  in  lyric  poetry,  the 
Pyrrhic,  the  Oymnopcedic,  and  the  Hyporchematic ;  and  the  Pyrrhic 
indeed  corresponds  to  the  Satyric,  for  they  are  both  rapid;"-  (he 
had  given  just  before  a  reason  for  the  rapidity  of  the  Satyric 
dance).  "Now  the  Pyrrhic  is  considered  a  military  one,  for  the 
dancers  are  boys  in  armour;  and  swiftness  is  needed  in  war  for 
pursuit  and  flight.  But  the  Oymncfpcedic  dance  is  similar  to  the 
Tragic  which  is  called  emmeleia;  both  these  dances  are  conspi- 
cuously staid  and  solemn.  The  Hyporchematic  dance  coincides  in 
its  peculiarities  with  the  Comic,  and  they  are  both  lull  of  mer- 
riment." 

The  Bacchic  hymn,  which  was  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  choral 
and  lyric  poetry  among  the  Dorians,  was  the  Dithyramb,  which 
is  regularly  opposed  to  the  PceanK  Originally,  no  doubt,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  Comus,  and  one  too  of  the  wildest  and  most 
Corybantic  character.  A  crowd  of  worshippers,  under  the  influence 
of  wine,  danced  up  to  and  around  the  blazing  altar  of  Jupiter. 
They  were  probably  led  by  a  flute-player,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Phrygian  tamborins  and  cymbals,  which  were  used  in  the  Cretan 
worship  of  Bacchus*.  The  subject  of  the  song  was  properly  the 
birth  of  Bacchus^,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  subsequent 
adventures  and  escapes  may  have  been  occasionally  celebrated*; 
and  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the  Coryphaeus  occasionally 
assumed  the  character  of  the  god  himself,  while  the  rest  of  the 

1  Athen.  p.  630  p.  He  quotes  Aristodefl,  Aristoxenus,  and  Scamo.  With  regard 
to  the  Hyporcheme  cf.  Athen.  21  d:  ij  Si  BaSiSKKeios  \6pxW''*]  IXapdn-ipa'  Ktd  yb^ 
ifwbpx'W^  ri  Todrw  StaTtdeffdat, 

*  Plut  De  EI  Delpkieo,  p.  593 :  fi^opSaw  ydp,  Ai^dXof  ^tftrt,  vphra  9i06pafi^ 
biJMprreuf  o&yKoiPOP  Aioif^tp'  rip  di  ['AirdXKupi]  xcuoya  reraypMniP  koX  ewf>pova  iiowro». 
Ibid.  p.  594:  rbv  iibf  AXXop  hnoMrbv  raiSjn  xp^^^  ^^P^  ^^*  0v<rlas,  dpxo/Jt^v  di 
X^^/Moyos  hreyeipam'es  SiBi&pafApw,  rbv  Si  irauipa  KaraTa^opres  rpeis  fjt,ij¥as  i^r*  iKclpov 
TOVTOP  KaTaKaXovyrat  rbv  Oedv.     See  alao  above,  p.  33,  note  7. 

*  Euripides,  Bacek,  123 — 133,  distinctly  identifies  the  worship  of  Bacchus  with  the 
Coiybantic  adoration  of  Demeter. 

*  Plato,  Legg.  ni.  p.  700  B:  ralwes  h-epw,  koI  AXKo  AtowJcou  yiuetris,  tt/iai, 
dt$i&p^L/JiPot  \ey6fJLeyos, 

*  This  may  be  inferred  from  Herod,  v.  67 :  koX  Sii  rpbs,  rd  TdBea  a^oG  rpayiKoun. 
Xopwn  iyipaipw  rbv  flip  AiAvvcop  0^  Tifi4<i/PT€S,  rbv  Si  "kSpmcTw, 
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chorus  or  comus  represented  his  noisy  band  of  thyrsus-bearing 
followers^.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  agree  to  form  respecting 
the  etymology  of  the  name,  it  is  at  least  clear,  from  any  justifiable 
analysis  of  the  word  Ai^Ovpafifio^,  that  it  was  addressed  to  the 
king  of  the  gods 2;  and  Bacchus  belonged,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
to  a  branch  of  Greek  religion  which  admitted  an  assumption  of  his 
character  on  the  part  of  his  votaries. 

Arion,  a  celebrated  cithara-player  (KiOap^osi)  of  Methymna  in 
Lesbos,  who  flourished  in  the  days  of  Stesichorus  and  Periander, 
{t.  e.  about  600  b.c.)  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  the  cyclic  chorus  (kuicKlo^  X^P^)^  ^^  which  the  Dithyramb  was 
danced  around  the  blazing  altar  by  a  band  of  fifty  men  or  boys', 
to  a  lyric  accompaniment.  So  intimately  is  Arion  connected  with 
this  improvement,  that  he  is  called  the  son  of  Gycleus,  We  must 
be  very  careftd  not  to  confiise  between  this  invention,  or  adaptation, 
of  Arion's,  and  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  older  styled 
of  Dithyrambic  poetry,  some  one  hundred  years  later,  by  Lasos  of 
Hermione,  the  teacher  of  Pindar  and  the  rival  of  Simonides*.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  the  Dithyramb  of  Lasos  gave  rise  to  the  style  of 
poetry  which  existed  under  that  name  for  many  years,  after  the  full 
development  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and  which  is  always  distin-* 
guished  from  the  dramatic  chorus.     Instead  of  passing  from  the 

^  Bacchus  is  called  6  i^apxos  by  the  Chorus  of  Bacchanalians  in  Euripides  (Bactk, 
141),  and  it  seems  obvious  that  the  dithyramb  must  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
Olaxros  in  all  its  parts. 

^  We  have  elsewhere  discussed  the  etymology  of  this  word  at  some  length  (New 
Cratylus,  §§317  sqq.)  and  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  the  word  06pa/ifios= 
dpiafjpoi  appended  to  the  dative  of  ZeiJs;  that  the  termination  is  dnPos=taiiAfiotf  a 
word  denoting  a  dance  of  people  in  close  order,  or  a  hymn  sung  by  such  a  body;  and 
that  the  root  $vp  =  0fn  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  found  in  BCp-aot,  To  this  opinion 
we  still  adhere.  The  only  doubtful  point,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  explanation  of 
the  root  of  diip<ros.  Hartung  {Classical  Museum,  vi.  p.  372  sqq.)  proposes  to  connect 
dipap^os  with  dbpv^oi.  If  the  one  were  really  a  by-form  of  the  other,  it  would .  be 
66pvfipos,  not  $i6pafApos,  Cf.  Kdpvfipoi,  f^vfijSos,  &c.  As  however  the  dithyrambic 
dance  was  called  rvp-paaia  (Jul.  Poll.  lY.  104 :  rvp^aaia  hk  iKoKeZro  rb  tpjcWM  t6 
SidvpappiKdv),  and  as  the  root  Ovp;  Bop-,  Opo-,  Bpi-,  might  be  connected  witii  that  of 
Ti^pprf,  turba,  from  which  this  Tvppa<rla  is  formed,  a  question  might  arise  whether  the 
name  of  the  diipaos  was  derived  from  the  tumultuous  clamours  (0p6os,  Bpoiu,  0p6\kn, ' 
&c.)  of  the  Bloffos  of  Bacchus ;  or  whether  it  was  expressive  of  the  symbolical  meaning 
of  the  Bacchic  staff  with  its  accompaniments. 

'  Schol.  Pind.  01.  xiii.  26,     Simon.  Epigr,  76 : 

^etvo^CKov  B4  rt?  vlbs  ^ApurrelSris  ixopi^ei 
Il€in"^KoyT'  ijfZpGnf  KoKii  fJLa$6vTt  x^P^' 

*  Some  of  the  older  grammarians  were  unable  to  make  this  distinction.  Thus  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Aves,  1403)  says :  *ApTlTaTpos  Si  Kal  E^pSviot  iy  rock  tro* 
fur^fioffl  0curi  roin  kvkXIovs  x^P^^^  <rrij<rtu  vp&rov  Aoffw  r6v  'Epfuov^a,  ol  Si  i^xauUnepoi 
'EXXcU'ifcof  KoX  AiKalapxoi  *hplova  rhv  "iSiiidvfwaXov, 
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€ute  of  the  Comus  to  the  lyre  of  the  Chorus,  it  multiplied  the  ap^ 
poggiaturas  of  the  flute  accompaniment^.  Instead  of  assuming  more 
and  more  a  dramatic  form,  it  is  expressly  described  as  having  been 
distinguished  from  Tragedy  and  Comedy  by  its  expository  style, 
and  by  the  pre-eminence  given  to  the  poet's  own  individuality". 
Instead  of  approximating  to  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  it  became 
more  and  more  turgid,  bombastic,  affected,  and  imnatural.  Even 
Lasos  himself  indulged  in  an  excess  of  artificial  refinement.  He 
composed  odes,  from  which  the  sibilants  were  studiously  excluded ; 
and  his  rhythms  were  conveyed  in  prolix  metres^  which  dragged 
their  slow  length  along,  in  ftill  keeping  with  the  pompous  phraseo^ 
logy,  which  was  to  the  last  days  of  Greek  literature  regarded  as  a 
leading  characteristic  of  the  Dithyramb*.  Pindar,  the  great  pupil 
of  Lasos,  speaks  with  disapprobation  of  this  style  of  Dithyramb", 
which  however,  his  own  better  example  failed  to  correct:  "For- 
merly," he  says,  "the  Dithyramb  crawled  along  in  lengthy  rhythms, 
and  the  s  was  falsified  in  its  utterance*."  Again,  while  the  Dithy* 
ramb,  as  reformed  by  Arion,  clung  to  the  antistrophic  and  epodic 
forms  introduced  into  the  chorus  by  his  contemporary  Tisias,  who 
derived  his  better-known  surname  Stestchorus  from  the  stability 
which  he  thus  gave  to  the  movements  of  his  well-taught  body  of 
dancers*,  the  Dithyramb  of  Lasus  eventually  became  monostrophic; 

^  Plut.  Mu8.  p.  666,  Wyttenb. :  Acuros  hk  6  '"Epfuoyeifs  ch  tV  SiSvpa/jiPiK^p  iyur^v 
/i€Ta(n"^as  roifs  jivdiioin  Koi  t§  tQv  al>\G>v  TroKv^ojvlq,  KaraKoXovS'^iras  irXeloo'l  re  ip06y- 
yoti  Kol  Zi^^^jj^Uvoii  xPV<^^M^os  eh  furdOeffw  t^p  vpovTrdpxovavp  ijiyaye  ftovtriicfip, 

'  Plat,  de  BepvJbL  in.  p.  394  0 :  irt  r^s  jroiififfeibs  re  koI  fivOoXoylas  if  /ibf  Sih,  fufn/j' 
cecoi  S\tj  iarlv,  ScTcp  aif  X^eij  Tpay(p5la  re  koX  KOtfjufiSla,  if  3^  5«'  dTrayyeXlas  airod  toS 
iroiriToVf  eupois  d*  Slp  aMiv  fidXurrd  irov  hf  Bidvpdfipois, 

^  See  Aristoph.  Paa,  794 — 7;  Aves,  1373  sqq.  Hence  didvpa/ifit&Sris  signifies 
tumid  and  bombastic.  Plato,  Cratyl.  p.  409  0.  Cf.  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  292  0.  Dionys. 
Hal.  de  adm.  vi  Dem,  p.  1043,  ^o.  Philostrat.  p.  2t,  6:  \6y(ap  ISiop  od  SiOvpafifiibSri, 
on  which  the  Scholiast,  pubUshed  by  Q.  I.  Bekker  (Heidelbergss,  1818),  says:  SiOvpafX' 
pibBrj  tFwdiroK  dydfjuurt  tre/jLvvpo/i^ifv  Kal  iKTOirun-dTOis  TrKdfffiaai  TrotKOO<ofUyrjv'  toioOtoi 
yh,p  ol  Sidi^pafjipoi  are  diovvalufv  TeXeruy  d<l>(ap/Arf/Upoi, 

*  Fragm,  47:  TLf^v  fih  etprrc  (rx<MiH>r^eid  r'  doidd  didvpdfipwp 
Kal  rb  <rdy  KifidaXop  dv0pd>irouraf  dirb  frTopLdrcjtf. 

The  adjective  o^ou'orei^s  refers  to  rhythm,  as  appears  from  Hermog^nes,  de  Invent,  iv. 
4  (Vol.  m.  p.  158,  Walz),  who  after  defining  the  KofifM  and  the  kQXov  says:  t6  Bi 
inrip  t^  ijpmKbv  (rxoivorei'^s  /c^icXi^Tat  'XP^iTi'tiw  irpooifdoit  fidXurra  koI  reuf  rwr 
rrpooifdcjp  frepi^oXais,  The  second  line  alludes  to  the  (pBaX  Aatyfiot  of  Lasus:  see 
Athen.  viii.  p.  4550. 

^  See  the  explanations  given  by  the  grammarians  and  lexicographers  of  the  pro- 
verbial phrases  rrdm-a  6ktu,  rpia  Sriycrtx^pou,  and  odS^  rd  rpta  ^Tri<nx^pov  yiymbtrKeis. 
With  regard  to  the  significance  of  his  name,  as  applicable  to  the  Bacchic  Chorus  in 
particular,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  the  Delphic  oracle  (apud  Dem.  Mid,  p.  531) 
enjoins  the  establishment  6f  the  Dorian  form  of  Dionysiac  worship  at  Athens,  i^ 
expressly  uses  the  phrase  Iffrdvou,  xop6i^. 
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and  returned  in  form  to  the  primitiye  Comus,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  it  reverted  to  its  original  mimicry^.  Above  all,  while  the  Di- 
thyramb of  Arion,  influenced  by  the  sedateness  of  the  Doric  xnnsei 
shook  off  by  degrees  all  remembrances  of  the  drunken  frolics  in 
which  it  took  its  rise,  the  other  Dithyramb  retained  to  the  end 
many  of  its  original  characteristics.  Epichannns,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary  of  Lasos,  alludes  to  it  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
Archilochus,  who  flourished  two  hundred  years  earlier.  That 
ancient  poet  says,  that  "  he  knows  how  to  lead  off  the  Dithyramb, 
the  beautiful  song  of  Dionysus,  when  his  mind  is  dizzy  with  the 
thunder  of  wine'."  Epicharmus  tells  us  that  "  there  is  no  Dithy- 
ramb, if  you  drink  water'."  And  Simonides,  the  rival  of  Lasos, 
describes  the  Dithyramb  as  sung  by  noisy  Bacchanalians  crowned 
with  flUets  and  chaplets  of  roses,  and  bearing  the  ivy-wreathed 
thyrsus*. 

Although  Arion  was  a  Lesbian,  it  was  in  the  great  Dorian  city 
of  Corinth  that  he  introduced  his  great  choral  improvements,  la 
enumerating  the  various  inventions  which  were  traced  to  that  city, 
Pindar  asks:  "Where  else  did  the  graces  of  Bacchus  first  make 
their  appearance  with  the  ox-driving  Dithyramb?"  alluding  to 
the  ox  which  was  sacrificed  as  a  type  of  the  god,  who  was  also 
worshipped  under  this  form*.  The  account  which  is  given  of 
the  specific  improvements  imported  into  the  Dithyramb  by  Arion, 
though  brief,  is  very  distinct;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  from  the 

^  Aristotle,  Probl,  xix.  15,  p.  918,  Bekker:  fiSKXoif  yhp  r^  lUKei  At^dyini  /ufteiffBiu 

ffTpd^ovt,  vp&repw  Si  etxov. 

*  Above,  p.  29,  note  5. 

'  Apud  Athen.  p.  628  B : 

o^K  ifTTi  SiSi^pofipos,  6kx*  vS<ap  irlxiu 

*  Simonides,  Frag,  150,  Bergk,  Anthol.  Pal.  n.  p.  54a: 

IloWdict  Sij  ^vXfjs  ' AKafiavrlSos  h  x^po^^  *Opai 

*Ap(o\6\v^ay  KurawpSpois  irrl  BiOvpdfi^ts 
Al  Aiowaid^es,  jurpatai  Si  Kal  (ioSufy  dt^rots 

2o0<Dy  doiZQp  iffKUurav  Xiirap^  ideipop. 
Of  rdvde  rpivoSa  fftfUai  /idprvpa  BaKxt<>>y  diffXiop 

OrjKOJf'   KiKVPV€i>s  8'  'Ajn-iydvrii  idlSa^TKeif  dpdpat. 

The  student,  however,  must  take  care  to  remember  that  the  Dithyramb  never  actually 
became  a  ComtLS  after  it  had  once  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Ohorus.  Even 
Pindar*s  processional  songs,  though  nominally  performed  by  a  Comtts,  were  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  choral  poetry,  and  Comedy  itself  became  at  last  choral.  See  note 
on  Pindar,  Fragm.  45,  p.  344. 

*  Ol/ymp,  xn.  18: 

Jiinf  po'iXdrq,  xcf/)ires  h0vpdpp<fi; 
See  above,  p.  17,  note  2, 
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notices  which  have  come  down  to  us,  to  draw  up  an  accurate 
description  of  this  Bacchic  chorus  as  it  was  exhibited  at  Corinth  in 
the  days  of  Periander. 

Of  our  authorities,  the  two  most  explicit  are  the  earliest  and  the 
most  recent,  which  stand  related  to  one  another  as  text  and  com- 
mentary. Herodotus  tells  us  that  "  Arion  was  the  most  eminent 
cithara-player  of  his  time,  and  that  he  was  the  first,  as  far  as 
Herodotus  knew,  who  made  poems  for  the  Dithyramb,  who  gave 
a  name  to  these  poems,  and  regularly  taught  the  Chorus ;  and  that 
he  did  this  at  Corinth  \"  The  lexicographer  Suidas  gives  the  same 
information,  but  at  greater  length,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
that  Herodotus  was  by  no  means  his  only  authority.  He  says: 
"Arion,  the  Methymnaean,  a  lyric  poet,  the  son  of  Cycleus,  was 
bom  about  the  38th  Olympiad.  Some  have  told  us  that  he  was  a 
scholar  of  Alcman.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the 
tragic  style;  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  a  standing- 
chorus,  and  to  sing  the  Dithyramb ;  and  to  give  a  name  to  what 
was  sung  by  the  Chorus;  and  to  introduce  Satyrs  speaking  in 
verse'."  As  these  accounts  are  in  strict  agreement  with  one  another, 
and  with  all  the  scattered  and  fi-agmentary  notices  of  Arion  which 
we  meet  with  elsewhere*,  we  may  conclude  that  we  have  here  a 
true  tradition,  and  proceed  to  interpret  it  accordingly.  It  appears, 
then,  that  the  following  were  the  improvements  which  the  Me- 
thymnsean  citharoedus  introduced  into  the  Corinthian  Dithyramb. 
1.  He  composed  regular  poems  for  this  dance*.  Previously,  the 
leaders  of  the  wild  irregular  Comus,  which  danced  the  Dithyramb, 
bewailed  the  sorrows  of  Bacchus,  or  commemorated  his  wonderful 
birth,  in  spontaneous  effusions  accompanied  by  suitable  action,  for 
which  they  trusted  to  the  inspiration  of  the  wine-cup.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  Aristotle's  assertion  that  this  primitive  Tragedy 
was  "extempore"  {avToajfeSicum/c^^),  and  some  such  view  of  the 

^  Herod.  I.  «3:  *Apiova — idvra  Ki$ap<fiBbv  twp  t6t€  iSvTcjp  oidevbs  de&repoV  Kal 
SiOi^pafipoy,  TpQrw  ivOpibwutp  tQv  iifiets  tbpLGf,  voi-fyram-dL  r^al  iifo/idacan-a  koX  StSd^cun-a 
iv  KopUffffp. 

*  Suidas :  'Apim  MriOupiMOiLos,  \vpiK6s,  KvK\4m  vl6i,  yiycve  #rard  tV  W  SXvfiiridBa' 
rwis  5i  Kcd  puoidirr^v  *A\KfJt,avos  Urrdpriffw  airrbv .  iypaype  tk  ^(rfMTa,  rrpoolfua  c/s  hni  )8'. 
XiycTOU  bi  xcd  rpayiKOv  rpbirov  ebper^i  yevMtUy  koX  irpCoTos  x^pbt^  (rrij<rcu  Kcd  SiOi&pa/ipov 
faai  Kol  ivopAam  rh  (fSbficyaif  irb  rod  xopoO  koI  croTiJpouj  dacpeyKeip  ifxfierpa  \4ycvras. 

»  Dio,  n.  p.  loi ;  Phot.  Cod,  239,  p.  985 ;  Schol.  Find.  01,  xiii.  18 ;  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Aves,  1403. 

*  This  is  the  true  force  of  the  phrases  irot^cu,  fcau  rb  biO^pap^w, 

*  Aristot.  Poet,  c,  iv. 
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case  is  necessary  to  explain  Archilochus'  boast  that  he  can  play  the 
part  of  leader  in  the  Dithyramb  when  the  wine  is  in  his  head*;  for 
this  presumes  a  sudden  impulse  rather  than  a  premeditated  effort. 
Arion,  however,  by  composing  regular  poems  to  be  sung  to  the 
lyre,  at  once  raised  the  Dithyramb  to  a  literary  position,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  stately  superstructure  which  was  afterwards 
erected.    2.  He  turned  the  Comus,  or  moving  crowd  of  worshippers, 
into  a  standing  Chorus*  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  gave  Stesi- 
chorus  his  surname.     In  fact,  the  steps  of  the  altar  of  Bacchus 
became  a  stage  on  which  lyric  poetry  in  his  honour  was  solemnly 
recited,  and  accompanied  by  corresponding  gesticulations.     3.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  tragic  style   {Tpdryi/cov  rpinrov  eupenjs:)* 
This  means  that  he  introduced  a  style  of  music  or  harmony  adapted 
to  and  intended  for  a  chorus  of  Satyrs*;     For  the  word  rparyo^y 
"  he-ffoat,^^  was  another  name  for  adrvpa^y  the  goat-eared  attendant 
of  Bacchus^;  and  we  have  just  seen  that  Suidas  specifies  the  ap- 
pearance of  satyrs  **  discouatsing,"  or  holding  a  sort  of  dialogue, 
in  verse,  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Arion's  new  Dithyramb. 
4.  He  gave  a  name  to  what  was  sung  by  the  Chorus*.     What 
name  ?     Not  BiOupa/ju^o^,  for  that  was  the  common  designation  in 
the  time  of  Archilochus,  some  one  hundred  years  before.    As  Arion 
substituted  for  the  riotous  Comus  a  stationary  and  well-trained 
Chorus,  that  which  was  sung — the  doiSi] — could  not  be  a  icwfi^ia 
or    Comedy ;  but,  as  being  the  hymn  of  a  Chorus  of  rparfoi,  or 
"  satyrs,"  it  was  naturally  termed  a  rparycpBia^,     This  name  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  goat,  which  was  the  subsequent  prize 

1  See  the  lines  of  Archilochus  quoted  above,  pp.  29,  30. 

*  Suidas :  x^^P^^  (tt^cu.  Schol.  Find. :  iarriae  5i  airrbv  [rbv  kj^kTuov  X^P^^l*  Thia 
standing  chorus  nevertheless  might  perform  i^eXtyfiol  and  other  evolutions  on  the 
ground  to  which  it  was  limited.  The  Chorus,  as  a  whole,  was  stationary,  though  the 
separate  dancers  were  in  motion. 

^  On  the  TpSvoif  "styles"  or  "harmonies"  of  Greek  music,  the  student  may  con- 
sult Miiller,  Bist.  Lit.  6V.  i.  p.  152  [202]. 

*  Hesych. :  Tpdyovs'  aarihovs — dt&  t6  rpdytav  CSra  ix^iv.  Etym.  M, :  rpaytpSla  8ti 
tA  TbXXA  oi  xopoi  ^f  trarijpojp^vvtiirrcarro,  ovi  iKd\ovv  rpdyovs, 

'^  Herodotus  says,  dvofidccwra  t6v  diOCpafi^op  :  but  Suidas  more  definitely,  dvofjidaax 
rh  g,d6fi€yw  inro  rov  xo/>ou. 

^  It  is  pretty  clear  that  TpaytfiUa  was  the  name  of  a  species  of  lyrical  poetry  ante- 
cedent to,  and  independent  of  the  Attic  dvama.  See  Bockh  in  the  Appendiid  to  this 
Chapter.  Welcker,  Nachtrctgy  p.  244:  ''The  lyrical  Tragedy  was  a  transition  step 
between  the  Dithyramb  and  the  regular  drama.  It  resembled  the  Dithyramb  in  re- 
presenting by  a  chorus  Dionysian  and  other  myths  (hence  the  Paeans  of  Xenocritos 
were  called  mythsj  because  they  related  heroic  tales),  and  differed  from  it  in  being 
simg  to  the  lyre,  and  not  to  the  flute." 
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of  the  early  Attic  Tragedy;  for  we  are  expressly  told,  that  in 
Arion's  days  the  ox  was  the  prize ^.  Nor  could  it  imply  that  the 
goat  was  the  object  of  the  song,  as  if  rparff^o^  signified  a  man  09 
rpayov  deiSeiK  For,  as  Kt0apa£6f;  means  a  man  who  sings  to  the 
cithara,  so  rptvyeoSo^  and  KO)fjujp86^  denote  the  singer  whose  words 
are  accompanied  by  the  gesticulations  or  movements  of  a  chorus 
of  Satyrs,  or  a  comus  of  revellers.  That  the  form  of  Doric  Chorus, 
which  Arion  first  adapted  to  the  Dithyramb,  was  the  Pyrrhic^  ap- 
pears firom  what  has  been  stated  above'.  It  was  probably  not  till 
the  days  of  Thespis  that  the  Oymndpcedic  dance  appeared  as  the 
Tragic  Emmeleia.  In  Arion^s  time  the  tragic  style  was  still  a  form 
of  the  Dithyramb,  strictly  confined  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  to 
which  the  poet  had  been  habituated  in  the  early  days  of  his  Les- 
bian life*,  formally  satyric  in  the  habiliments  of  its  performers,  and 
in  every  sense  a  new  and  important  branch  of  the  Dorian  lyric 
poetry. 

About  the  time  when  Arion  made  these  changes  in  the  Dithy- 
ramb at  Corinth,  we  read  that  a  practice  began  to  obtain  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Sicyon  which  could  not  be  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  Arion's  "  tragic  style."  The  hero  Adrastus  was  there 
honoured  with  Tragic  Choruses.  And  the  tyrant  Cleisthenes,  for 
political  reasons,  restored  these  choruses  to  Bacchus*.  The  ten- 
dency, which  was  thus  cheeked,  shows  that  the  Dithyrambicf 
Chorus  of  Arion  had  proved  itself  well  adapted  for  the  represen- 
tation of  tragic  incidentsj.  and  especially  of  those  misfortunes  which 
were  traceable  to  an  evil  destiny;  for  Adrastus  was  a  type  of 
unavoidable  suffering',  brought  down  by  the  unappeasable  ven- 
geance of  heaven ;  and  every  reader  of  the  later  Greek  Drama  is 
aware  that  this  was  a  main  ingredient  in  the  plots  of  the  more 
finished  Tragedies,  in  which  the  divine  Nemesis  was  always  at 

1  Athen.  p.  456  D ;  SchoL  cbd  Find.  OL  xiii.  18. 

*  This  is  Ritter*s  opinion  ;  ad  Arist.  Poet.  p.  113. 

^  It  appears  too  from  Aristophanes  ^Rance,  153)  thatSinesias,  who  was  a  cele- 
brated Dithyrambist,  was  also  renowned  for  his  Pyrrhica 

*  Bahr,  ad  Herod.  I.  c. 

*  01  8^  ^iKvupioi  i<ij$€(ray  fieyaXtjarl  Kdprra  rifi^v  rSv  ''A8p7i<rrop...Td  tc  S^  &\\a  ol 
!StKV(i)pioi  irlfitav  rbv  "Adprforov,  koX  5^  irp6s,  tA  irddea  a&roO  TpayiKoiffi  xopo<<''(  ^^- 
pcUpov'  rbv  fiiu  Ai&pvffov  oi5  Tifiiurres,  rbv  8^  "Adprfffrov,  Kkeurd^yrjs  bi  x'^P^'^  M^  ^V 
/Aiov^KTifi  dvibuKe,  t^p  bi  XKXriP  Oufflrjp  t^  McXaWinry  raOra  iih  is  "Abprfffrby  61  re- 
TToLijTo.    Herod,  v.  67. 

^  His  name,  as  is  well  known,  indicated  as  much.     See  Antimach.  p.  7r  (apnd;; 
Strab.  p.  588). 
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work.  There  may,  therefore,  be  some  foundation  for  the  claims 
set  up  by  the  Sicyonians^  By  transferring  the  Bacchic  Chorus 
to  the  celebration  of  other  heroes,  they  made  a  step  eyen  beyond 
Arion  towards  the  introduction  of  dramatic  poetry  properly  bo 
called ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  Epigenes  of  Sicyon  may  have 
been  the  first  of  a  series  of  sixteen  lyrical  dramatists  ending  with 
Thespis*,  to  whom,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  we  owe  the  actor*,  the 
dramatic  dialogue,  the  stage,  and  the  epic  elements  of  the  Athenian 
Tragedy. 

The  only  specimens  of  the  Greek  choral  poetry  which  have 
come  down  to  us  complete  are  a  certain  number  of  the  Epinician 
or  triumphal  Odes  of  Pindar,  who  was  bom  three  years  aftier 
^schylus,  who  was  more  than  once  an  honoured  guest  at  Athens 
after  the  establishment  there  of  the  tragic  drama,  and  whose  inter- 
course with  -^chylus,  in  Attica  and  in  Sicily,  is  attested  by  more 
than  one  indication  of  borrowed  phraseology.  We  cannot  theiefiore 
conclude  the  present  chapter  without  endeavouring  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  performance  of  one  of  Pindar's  Epinician  Odes  partook  of 
a  dramatic  or  histrionic  character. 

We  have  already  seen,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  that  the  melic 
poem  presumed  a  direct  communication  from  the  poet  himself — it 
was  Sl  airarffeKla^  avrov  rod  iroirjrov,  in  other  words,  it  represented 
the  author  of  the  poem  as  speaking  in  his  own  person,  and  was 
therefore  distinguished  from  the  imitative  dialogue  of  dramatic 
poetry*.  Now  the  hnvUiov  in  particular  belonged  to  the  class 
of  ir/Koifiia,  which  by  the  nature  of  the  case  implied  a  festive  meet- 
ing* and  more  than  any  other  form  of  melic  poetry  allowed  the 
bard  freely  to  introduce  his  own  personality.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  from  this  that  the  poet  was  always  present  in  person,  and 

^  Tpayifiiias  eiperal  fUu  l^ucvwvtoif  TeXeffiovftyol  Sk  'AttikoI,     Themist.  OnU,  XXVd. 

337  B- 

See  also  Atben.  xrv.  p.  629  A  :    'Afjuplarv — AyeaOal  tprftnp  h  *EX(jr^   valUvp  dp- 

Xt}(reis  /icrd  (rirouS^s  vapartO^/Jievos  Apxtuw  iwlypafifia  rdde' 

"Apdpas,  6  b*  aUK-firas  ifv  "Apokos  $iaXei^* 
ElfJtX  8i  BaKxc^M  ^tKV(»jpios,    ^/&a  Ocotai 
Tots  ZiKt/wM  KaXbp  toOt*  direKcTro  yipas, 

*  Suidas  in  Q4<rins, 

'  Athen.  XIY.  p.  630  0 :   aw^trrrfKe  ^k  koX  ^arvpuc^  T&aa  Tolff<rts  rh  iraXcu^  ix 
Xop^^y  <ii  i^oX  ii  r&re  rpay(pBia'   HUnrep  oidi  ifiroKptriLS  etxop, 

*  Plat.  Besp,  III.  3940.     Ast  interprets  ivayyekla  as  "ea  ezponendi  ratio  qua 
poeta  lyricus  ntitiir  qui  suis  ipse  verbis  omnia  refert,  fuse  ipse  mentu  sensa  explicat." 

*  Below,  Chapter  v. 
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took  an  immediate  part  in  the  public  performance  of  his  ode.  On 
the  contrary,  as  the  triumphal  ode  was  generally  celebrated  in  the 
victor's  native  city,  and  sometimes  repeated  from  time  to  time 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  success,  the  poet  would  more  frequently 
than  otherwise  be  absent,  and  if  the  ode  contained  any  direct 
dirarfyeXla  from  the  author,  he  must  have  been  represented  by  the 
leader  of  the  chorus,  who  thus  became,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
an  actor  or  the  exponent  of  an  assumed  personality.  It  is  probable 
in  itseK  that  there  was  a  class  of  persons,  who  laid  themselves  out 
for  this  species  of  impersonation,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so  is 
proved  by  the  Orchomenian  Inscription  (No.  1683),  quoted  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  chapter.  We  find  there  that  a  certain  Theban 
named  Nicostratus  gained  the  prize  at  the  Charitesia  as  KCDfuxiH*; 
in  regard  to  the  iirtvlKia,  i.e.  not  the  celebration  of  the  victory,  as 
Bockh  supposes,  but  the  songs  composed  for  that  celebration.  For 
in  order  to  sing  the  hructofilav  dvSpmv  kKvrdv  Sira,  as  Pindar  calls 
it^  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  xcofitoSo^j  a  leader  of  the 
band,  that  is,  either  the  poet  himself  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
following  inscription*  or  some  professional  leader,  like  this  Nicos- 
tratus. There  is  sufficient  evidence  in  Pindar's  odes  to  prove  that 
the  aTTorfyeTUa  of  the  poet  himseK  was  thus  undertaken  by  a  pro- 
fessional representative,  who  was  dijstinet  from  the  teacher  of  the 
Chorus. 

There  are  two  of  PindarV  Epinieia,  the  sixth  Olympian  and 
the  second  Isthmian  ode,  in  which  the  poet  directly  addresses  the 
XopoSiBdtncdKo^.  In  the  fifth  strc^he  of  the  former  he  says*:  "now 
urge  your  comrades,  ^neas,  first  to  sing  of  Hera  Parthenia,  and 
then  to  make  known  whether  we  truly  eseape  from  the  old  re- 
proach— BcBotmn  sow!  For  you  are  a  true  messenger,  the  des- 
patch-staflP  of  the  fair-haired  Muses,  a  sweet  mixing.eup  of  loudly 
uttered  songs.  Then  tell  them  to  remember  Syracuse  and  Ortygia.'* 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  ode  was  sung  at  Stym- 
phalus  in  Arcadia.  Agesias  had  driven  the  mule-car  himself  at 
Olympia,  otherwise  the  allusion  to  his  danger*  would  have  no 
meaning ;  but  the  chariot  driven  by  his  friend  Phintis  formed  part 
of  the  triumphal  procession  which  accompanied  the  performance 
of  the  ode,  as  appears  from  the  address  to  the  charioteer\    The 

^  Pyi\,  X.  6.  ■  1.  47 :  tA  hrwUio.  KWfupBiQv  iroLrjTT^, 

'  w.  87  sqq.  *  YV.  9— II.  *  VT.  22  sqq. 
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"unenvyirig  citizens*,"  who  are  represented  as  taking  part  in  the 
song  of  victory,  are  of  course  the  Arcadians,  tacitly  opposed  to  the 
envious  Syracusans,  who  slew  Agesias  three  years  after  his  victory, 
and  who  are  implied  in  the  statement  that  '^envy  impends  from 
others  envying  him*."     That  Pindar  could  not  have  been  present 
at  the  Arcadian  festival  is  clear  from  his  calling  ^neas  ^^a  messen- 
ger" (0776X09)  and  "a  despatch-staff"  (o-za/raXiy);  and  that  J^neas 
was  not  th^  Km/jL^Bo^,  but  merely  the  'XppoiiZcurKtCKo^y  is  proved  from 
this  address  to  him.     From   the  words  immediately  preceding: 
"  Theba  whose  delightful  water  I  will  drink  when  I  weave  a  varied 
strain  for  warriors*,"  it  appears  that  Pindar  was  at  Thebes  when 
he  was  meditating  another    hymn  on  the  Olympic   victory  of 
Agesias,  which  was  to  be  performed  at  Syracuse  under  the  auspices 
of  Hiero ;  for  the  avSpe^  al)(jfJurjTal  undoubtedly  refer  to  Agesias, 
who  is  described  as  distinguished  by  his  military  excellences  no 
less  than  by  his  connexion  with  the  prophetic  clan  of  the  IamidaB\ 
In  the  other  case,  where  the  ;^opoS^a(r#caXo9  is  addressed,  namely, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  Isthmian  ode,  although  Thrasybulus,  the 
son  of  the  deceased  victor  Xenocrates,  is  accosted  in  the  second 
person  in  the  preceding  stanzas'^,  the  concluding  epode  is  directed 
•to  the  trainer  of  the  choir,  Nicasippus,  and  the  poet  speaks  as 
though  all  that  had  gone  before  was  a  message  to  be  deliviered 
to  Thrasybulus,  when  Nicasippus  next  saw  him.     He  says* :  "  let 
him  not  be  prevented  by  the  envious  bopes  of  others  from  speaking 
his  father's  praise  and  publishing  these  hymns"  (the  second  Isth- 
mian and  another  composed  for  recitation  at  Agrigentum),  "for  I 
have  not  made  them  to  tarry  in  one  place  (like  a  statue,  as  he  says 
elsewhere^)  but  to  pass  to  and  fro  among  men.     Communicate  (or 
impart®)  these  injunctions,  0  Nicasippus,  when  you  shall  have  come 
to  my  respected  friend." 

From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  ^co/^So?  of  the  Epini- 
cian  Ode  sometimes  directly  represented  the  person  of  the  poet. 

1  V.  7:  iTTiK^pffois  i^bvtav  &arQv  h  IficpraTs  dotdats. 

'v.  74:  fiQfios  iK  5'  dWon'  Kpifiarat  fpdovehvnav, 

'  W.  85 — 87:  GiJ/Soy,  raj  iparetybv  xldwp 

iriofiaif  dpSpdcrty  al-xjxardXai  xX^Kunf 

TOIkCKw   TUfAPOV. 

We  have  maintained,  in  our  note  on  this  passage,  that  vloficu  must  be  future  here : 
and  have  compared  Isthm.  v.  74 :  vlffw  (r<f>€  AipKas  kyvbv  Hdwp, 

*  vv.  17,  18.  5  w.  I,  31.  «  V7.  43—48.  ^  Nem.  v.  i. 

^  &v6v€ifMiif.    The  scholiast  says  it  means  ApayvwOi,  "read/-  as  in  Soph.  Fragm, 
150:  aif^ip  0p6»oiffi  ypafAfidruv  irriJxas  ^w**  ivoyeifioy. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  III. 
ORCHOMENIAN   INSCRIPTIONS. 

1583. 

"MpoabKa  dpxom-oSf  i/ytavo' 
Oerlotn'os  t(2v  "KaptTCurLup 
lEMpios  rcS  UdpTOJVoSf  rifSe 
MKbHTCuf  tA  XapiTciaia' 
ffCLKrlyicTas 

Kdpov^ 
E2/M6das  ^taKpdrioi  Qetpeios, 

TocLrai 
'M.'^ffTwp  Mi^opos  ^wKateiSs, 

(ta^dFyHoi 
KpdrwF  KXluvos  Octpetoi, 

aifXeiTiis 
.  Hepty^vets  *H/>airX/9ao  KovI;Ik7ip6sj 

aUKdfvSos 
Aafi-fyfCTos  TXai^KU  *Apytos, 

KiOapurriis 
*Ay4\oxos  * kaKKaTTioyhnos  Aloke^s  iwh  "ilLovplva^ 

KiOapdFvUos 
AapLdrpios  'AfAoKutu  Aldkeds  &vb  IdovplvaSf 

rpaydFvios 
*A<TK\ain6d(apos  'HovOiao  TtipavTUfos, 

Kwndfvbos 
"NiKdiTTpaTos  ^tkoorpdru  QcipcTos^ 

rd  hrtMlKut  KUfidFvSos 
"Eifapxos  lS{l']pMT(a  Kopwye^s. 

JS84. 

025e  MKtop  r^  dycjpa  tQv  'S.aptTrffflbiv* 

aoKvurHis 
M^(S  'AtoKKoopIov  *AvTWXfi>f  dwb  "M.atdyipov, 

Kiipv^ 
Z(6r\os  ZbtfXov  TLd4Mt, 

j^\f/(pSbs 
Novfi^iof  ISovfirp^lov  'ABrpfCUOi, 

xoiTjT^s  hrOv 
'ApAvias  Arjp,OK\4ovs  Qrjpouos, 

0^X177^$ 
*AiroXX65aro?  *Airo\Kod&rov  Kpriffcuos, 

aUkipbbs 
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*P6dirT0f  'Todlrrov  *ApyeToSp 

KtOaptirHis 
^ai^at  'AToXXod(6pov  rod  ^clpIov,  AloKfvt  dwb  K^iyt, 

Kl0CLp(pd6t 

ArifA-^pios  TLctp/ieidaKOV  KaXxf^ios, 

Tpayffiibt 
'IxxoKpdTifs  *kpiffroiUpwn  'Tddios, 

Kcafitfid^ 
KaXXUrrpaTOS  *E^aK4<rrov  BriPaXos, 

'A/wdas  ArfftoxXiovs  BrfPaios, 

Aiap60€ot  A(apo$4ov  Tapairrufos, 

TOirfT^s  Tpay(fiduaif 
Zo^xX^s  2o^K\iovs  'AOrivcuos, 

Kaplpixos  Oeodd>pov  Qrjpcuos, 

voifiHis  KWfJUfidiQv 
'A\4^aySpof  'Apurrlufyos  *A$7pKU0if 

inroKpiT^s 
"ArroKoi  'ArrdKov  'AOrpftuos. 
018e  hUtay  rhv  ve/xifrby  iyOva  tQv  'OfU>Xwt»r* 

TOiSas  a^Xi/rds 
Ato/cX^  KaXXi/ii^Xot;  QriPcuos, 

Tai5as  ijycfjUtFas 
XrpaTUfOi  HdvUcov  Orjpouoi, 

dvdpas  aifXtfriLS 
AiokKrjs  EaXXifii^Xov  QrfPcuos, 

dydpas  ijyepApas 
*P68i»irof  'J^odlxvov  *ApyeTos, 

rpaytpibs 
'iTxoKpdrrfs  'AptarofUyovs  ^Vddios, 

KUfupSbs 
KoXKlo'TpaTos  *E^aK4(rrov  QrjPouoif 
rdk  iwiylKia  KOjfupdiQy  TOtifr^t 
*A\4^€LySpos  'Apurluyos  *A0rivatos. 

These  two  Inscriptions  were  formerij  in  a  chapel  of  the  'Virgin  at  Orchomenus 
in  BoQotia.  The  stones  are  now  removed.  The  first  Inscription  ia  written  in  BoeotiG^ 
and  is  supposed  by  Bockh  to  be  of  older  date  than  Olymp.  145  (b.o,  aao). 

To  the  foregoing  Inscriptions  we  will  add  a  third ;  a  Thespian  Inscription,  engrayed 
in  the  later  age  of  the  Boman  emperors,  which  relates  to  the  same  subject;  and 
then  give  the  inferences  which  Bockh  has  drawn  from  these  three  interesting  ago- 
nistic monmnents. 

1585. 

'A7a^  Ti6xV' 
^Eyelxwy  M  ^Xaovtip  JIavXelytp  AywyoBerovyri  Mov<rwy,  ^[s**] 
&pXani  "MiifTpodtopip  Tfp  'Ow^rijin^pov 
rotririjs  TpoaoUov 
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tcfipv^ 
IIofiT^fbs  Zwrl/iov  OcffTiei^s, 

ffaXTTUcriLS 
Zc^i/tot  *EirlKTW  Brjpcuos, 

iyK(afuoypdi4^s  els  tI»  A&roKpdropa 

UoMuot   'ApTtSwiOS   Md^(/M)S   N6[w]iC0/>€^T1JS, 

iyKtifuov  cli  Moi^as 
Ilol^Xtof  *ApT<i)yios  "M-di^i/ios  "S^taJKoptlTfit, 

ToiTfHis  els  rhv  A^OKpdropa 
Al/iDuos  'ExUcTTiTos  KopbfOios, 

xolrifiM  els  rds  Moi^<rat 
Aafi6y€iKos  Ad/uopos  Ocffwicj^, 

^tpifiSbs 
IBt&rvxtO'yin  KopbfOios, 

TvOadiKas 
^dfiios  *APTiajcbs  KopivOios, 

i^ijBapurrd.s 
OfSdwpos  Qeod^ov  "SeiKOfiffieOs 

[KtafUfidbs  ToXcu&s  KUfufidias] 


Tpay<pd6s  raXeuds  rpaytfidlas 
'AiroXXc&yiof  *AtoXKwvIov  *Aair4y6tos, 

TOlTfT^S   KOMnjS  KUfUfiSlaS 

*Ajrruf>uv  *A0rpn3MSt 

inroKpiT^s  Kcuyijs  KWfupdlas 
'Apti^p  *A0ipnuos, 

«roiiy[r^]f  icaa^s  rpayifZloA 
^AprifAWF  ^AprifAuvos  'AOr/ytuos, 

inroKpiTiis  Kaunjs  rpayipSLat 
^ Ay aJdiifupos  JIv6ok\4ous  ^ABrffoios, 

XOpaifKim 
"Offios  lIepya/jL7jy6s, 

peapifidbs 
A.  EX<6$ios  *Ax(XXei^s  KoplvBios, 

ffaTvpoypd4»os 
M.  Al/iCKios  'Tirrrtos, 

*8iA  rdirnay 
'Ed/idpwy  *A\e^dydpov  Qcffwie^. 


These  Inscriptioiis  were  first  printed  by  Bdckh  at  the  end  of  bis  treatise  on  the 
Public  JSconomy  of  Athens,  We  subjoin  some  of  the  remarks  which  he  there  makes 
upon  them  (liter  Band,  p.  361  fol.). 

"JBefore  I  leave  these  two  Inscriptions,  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  games  mentioned  in  them.    We  find  in  both,  first  of  all,  trumpeters  and  a 


*  "Haud  dubie  formula  sententia  est,  hv/nc  inter  omnea  fdctores  este  prcBdanUsai' 
mum  Judicatvm,  victorem  inter  victores;  unde  ultimo  loco  scriptus  est.'* — ^Bockh  in  loc. 
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herald,  who  began  the  games :  their  art  was  doubtless  an  object  of  contest  in  most 
sacred  games,  and  the  heralds  in  particular  contended  with  one  another  in  the  gynmie 
games  (Cicero,  Pam,  v.  12);  which  may  perhaps  have  been  the  prindpal  reason  whj 
the  ancients  had  trumpeters  and  heralds,  whom  no  one  of  the  present  day  ooold  have 
matched  in  strength  of  voice.    Comp.  PoUuz,  iv.  86 — 93;  Athen.  x.  p.  415  F,  seqq.; 
.dSlian,  F.  H.  L  26.    These  are  followed  by  the  Epic  poet,  together  with  the  Bhap- 
sodist  who  recited  his  poem:   then  we  have  the  flute-player  and  harper  with  the 
persons  who  sang  to  these  instruments  respectively.    Next  come,  in  both  Inscriptions^ 
Tragedians  and  Comedians.    At  the  new  Charitesia,  however,  three  additional  dra- 
matic games  are  mentioned :  ^ovtir^i  T^arHpup  and  iivoKpirip,  irociyr^  rfHiytfiikuif  and 
inroKptT'^Sf  irotip^s  KiafupHiOy  and  inroKpiT'^.    At  the  Homolola  in  the  second  Insert 
tion.  Tragedians  and  Comedians  occur,  and  for  the  celebration  of  the  victoiy  (r4 
irwUta)  another  Comedy,  but  without  actors.     It  is  sufficiently  clear  from,  this,  that 
when  merely  Tragedians  and  Comedians  are  mentioned,  without  actors,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  in  authors  and  Inscriptions,  we  are  not  to  understand  a  play,  but  only  a 
song :  if,  however,  a  Play  is  to  be  signified,  this  must  first  be  determined  by  some 
particular  addition.     As  soon  as  an  actor  (inroKptT'^s)  is  mentioned,  we  nnderstand  by 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  a  dramatic  entertainment.      For  a  long  time  Tragedians  and 
Comedians  alone  appeared  in  the  Charitesia  at  Orchomenus,  and  it  is  only  in  later 
times  that  we  find  there  all  the  three  kinds  of  dramatic  representations,  when  the 
theatre  of  Athens  had  extended  its  influence  on  all  sides;  nevertheless,  even  then  the 
tra^c  and  comic  poets  are  Athenians,  and  only  the  satyrioal  poet  a  ^Thebftn.     But 
Tragedians  and  Comedians,  as  lyric  bards,  were  to  be  found  everywhere  firom  the 
most  ancient  times.    This  has  not  been  properly  attended  to,  and  many  passages 
in  ancient  writers  have  consequently  been  considered  as  enigmatical  or  suspidons. 
In  the  list  of  Pindar's  Works,  given  by  Suidas,  we  have  seventeen  Upd^uuira  rparpMiL 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Pindar  wrote  Tragedies,  but  they  were  lyric  poems,  and  not 
Dramas.    With  this  remark,  we  recognize  at  once  what  is  true  or  &lse  in  this  accoont. 
Simonides  of  Ceos  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  by  Suidas  and  Eadooi% 
to  have  written  Tragedies,  which  Van  Goens  (p>  51)  doubts;  but  what  objection  can 
be  raised  to  this  statement,  if  we  -only  understand  in  it  lyrical  and  not  dramatic 
Tragedies?    Whether  the  Tragedies  of  the  younger  Empedodes  (see  Suidas  in  'X^tc- 
doirX^s,  comp.  Sturz,  Empedod.  p.  86,  seqq.,  where,  however,  there  are  all  sorts  of 
errors)  were  just  such  Dorian  lyric  Tragedies,  or  real  dramatic  exhibitions,  I  leave 
undecided.    Arion  scenes  to  have  been  considered  as  the  inventor  of  this  lyric  goat* 
song,  since  the  introduction  of  the  tragic  manner  {rpayiKbs  t/o6tos)  is  ascribed  to  this 
Dithyrambic  poet,  although  he  is  said  to  have  added  satyrs  to  the  chorus  as  acting 
persons  (comp.  Fabric.  B.  Or,  Vol.  il  p.  286,  Harles*  edition).     It  is  admitted  that 
the  Drama  grew  out  of  a  lyric  entertainment,  and  was  formed  from  the  chorus ;  but  it 
is  not  so  generally  known  that  among  the  Dorians  and  JBoHans  a  lyric  Tragedy  and 
Comedy  existed  before,  and  along  with  the  dram^c,  as  a  distinct  species,  but  people 
usually  referred  merely  to  the  rude  lyrical  beginnings  in  the  Festal  games.     Thus 
tragedies  before  the  time  of  Thespis  remained  a  thorn  in  the  eyes  of  critics,  which  it 
was  needful  to  have  taken  out;  and  fientley*s  services  {Opuse,  p.  276)  in  this  respect 
have  been  very  highly  estimated.     But  let  not  us  be  deceived  by  it.    The  Pelopon- 
nesians  justly  claimed  Tragedy  as  their  property  (Aristot.  Poet,  ni.) :  its  invention 
and  completion  as  a  lyrical  entertainment  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  Sicyonians, 
whose  Tragedies  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (v.  67,  comp.  Themist.  xix.  p.  487) : 
on  which  account  the  invention  of  Comedy  also  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  Sicyo- 
nians (Orest.  AnthoL  Part  11.  p.  328,  326);  and  Thespis  may  very  well  have  been 
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the  sixteentli  from  the  lyric  Tragedian,  Epigones  (Suidas  in  QiffTis  and  o^h  wpbs 
Lt.fxvv<Tov),  Aristocles,  in  his  book  about  the  choruses,  said  very  well  (Athen.  xiv. 
630  0) :  Zvyeerri^irei  5^  koX  aarvpiK^  xdaa  volritris  roiroXoi^  ^jc  x^P^»  ^J  *«^  ^  "t^* 
TpayipSla'  dtdirep  o^k  {nroKpn^LS  etxw.  Just  so  Diogenes  (ill.  56)  relates,  certainly  not 
out  of  his  own  learning,  that  before  ThespilEi  the  chorus  alone  played  in  Tragedy 
(SiedpafidTil;^).  This  Tragedy,  consisting  of  chorus  only,  was  brought  to  perfection  in 
very  early  times,  and  before  the  people  of  Attica,  to  whom  alone  the  dramatic  Tragedy 
belongs,  had  appropriated  the  Drama  to  themselves :  of  course  only  romancers,  like 
the  author  of  the  Minos,  or  dialogue  of  law,  have  placed  the  latter  far  above  Thespis ; 
a  position  against  which  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  on  a  former  occasion  {Gfr,  Trag, 
Princip,  p.  254).  All  that  I  have  said  is  equally  applicable  to  Comedy:  in  our 
Inscriptions  we  find  a  lyrical  Comedy  before  the  dramatical  at  Orchomenus ;  and 
lower  down,  the  dramatical  Comedy  is  introduced,  as  from  Attica,  along  with  which 
an  actor  is  mentioned :  the  former  was  the  old  peculiarity  of  the  Dorians  and  .^)olians, 
among  whom  lyric  poetry  for  the  most  part  obtained  its  completion.  Even  if  we  pass 
over  Epicharmus,  and  the  traces  of  a  lyric  Comedy  in  the  religious  usages  of  Epidaurus 
and  ^gina  (Herod,  v.  83},  the  Dorians,  and  especially  the  Megarians,  might  still 
have  had  well-founded  claims  to  the  invention  of  Comedy,  which,  according  to  Ari- 
stotle, they  made  good.  Besides,  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  lyrical  Comedy 
sufficiently  proves  that  the  name  is  derived,  not  from  Ktbutj,  but  from  the  merry  xw/uot : 
such  a  one  took  place  at  the  celebration  of  the  victory,  and  consequently  we  find  in 
our  Inscriptions  rd  iinvUia  K(ii)/jLaFvd6i,  and  rd  hriytKia  Kiap.(fihi,Q»  Toiijr'^s,  who  id 
certainly  in  this  place  a  dramatic  Comedian,  Alexander  of  Athens.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, call  Pindar's  songs  of  victory  old  Comedies :  and  the  g^reater  is  the  distinction 
between  the  lyric  and  the  dramatic  Comedy,  the  less  entitled  are  we  to  draw,  from 
this  view,  any  conclusions  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  Pindaric  poems  were 
represented  with  corresponding  mimicry.** 

Bockh  has  reprinted  these  Inscriptions  in  his  Corpus  InacriptUmum,  Tom.  i. 
pp.  763 — 7,  with  some  additional  remarks  in  defence  of  his  view  ^m  the  objections 
of  Lobeck  and  Hermann. 


D.  T.  G. 


^ 
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(Ted  turUmt  datiB  la  TragSdie  antique,  que  VEpopSe  reuort  de  partonU.  Bile  numte  ntr 
la  scdne  Qrecgue  sans  rien  perdre  en  quelque  sorle  de  k»  proportioru  ffiffomteaquei  el 
dimeswriei.    Ce  qw  chantaierU  let  rhapsodes,  let  acteurt  le  diclament.     Voild  UnU. 

VicTOB  Hugo. 


F  addition  to  the  choruses,  which,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying lyrical  poetry,  we  have  referred  to  the  Dorians, 
another  species  of  entertainment  had  existed  in  Greece  from  the 
very  earliest  times,  which  we  may  consider  as  peculiar  to  the 
Ionian  race;  for  it  was  in  the  Ionian  colonies  that  it  first  sprang 
up.  This  was  the  recitation  of  poems  by  wandering  minstrels, 
called  rhapsodes  {payfra)SoL) ;  a  name  probably  derived  from  the 
cesacus^,  a  staff  (^a^So?)  or  branch  {epvo^y  of  laurel  or  myrtle, 
which  was  the  symbol  of  their  oflSce.  Seated  in  some  conspicuous 
situation,  and  holding  this  staff  in  the  right  hand,  the  rhapsodes 
chanted  in  slow  recttativo,  and  either  with  or  without  a  musical 
accompaniment®,  larger  or  smaller  portions  of  the  national  epic 
poetry,  which,  as  is  well  known,  took  its  rise  in  the  Ionian  states; 
and,  in  days  when  readers  were  few,  and  books  fewer,  were  well- 
nigh  the  sole  depositories  of  the  literature  of  their  country. 

^  Hesych. :  atcaKOS.  6  ttjs  Sd^pvris  K\dZos  6p  Karixovres  HfJUfow  ro^  Oeoi^.  Plutarch, 
Sympos.  p.  615 :  ^tSoy  i^S^  tov  Oeov — ixdcrTifi  fAvpatyris  didofi4vris  rjF''A<raKOP,  ofyuu  8(& 
rb  4^eiM  rby  ie^d/Acvov,  iKdXow,  Welcker  has  established  most  clearly  {£p.  Oj^, 
p.  364)  that  jki>p(pdbs  is  another  form  of  j^in(r(f)bbs= ^pd<pd6s.  Comp.  xP^^A'P^*'*h 
p-pa^€i6s,  and  jknT-l^effdai,  as  applied  to  Homer  by  Diog.  Laert.  (iz.  i). 

'  Hence  they  were  also  called  dpufifibol,  i.  e.  ipvipSoL 

'  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  degree  of  musical  accompaniment  which  the 
rhapsodes  admitted ;  the  rhapsode,  as  such,  could  hardly  have  accompanied  himseify 
M  one  of  his  hands  would  be  occupied  by  his  rod.  We  think  Wachsmuth  is  hardly 
juftiiied  in  calling  (ffellen.  Alterth.  11.  2,  389)  Stesandrus,  who  sang  the  Homerio 
battles  to  the  cit^ra  at  Delphi,  a  rhapsode  (Athen.  xiv .  p.  638  a).  Terpander  was 
the  first  who  set  the  Homeric  Poems  to  regular  tunes  (see  MuUer's  I>or.  iv.  7,  §  11). 
On  the  recitation  of  the  rhapsodists  in  general,  the  reader  would  do  well  to  consult 
Welcker,  £p.  Cycl.  pp.  338  fol. ;    Grote,  Hist,  Or.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  184  foil. 
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Their  recitations,  however,  were  not  long  confined  to  the  Epos. 
All  poetry  was  equally  intended  for  the  ear,  and  nothing  was 
written  but  in  metre:  hence  the  Muses  were  appropriately  called 
the  children  of  Memory.  Now,  the  Epos  was  soon  succeeded,  but 
not  displaced,  by  the  gnomic  and  didactic  poetry  of  Hesiod,  which, 
as  has  been  justly  observed,  was  an  ornamental  appendage  of  the 
older  form  of  poetry\  These  poems  therefore  were  recited  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Epos',  and  Hesiod  himself  was  a  rhapsode®.  If 
the  Margites,  in  its  original  form,  belonged  to  the  epic  period  of 
Greek  poetry,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  humorous  poem  was 
also  communicated  to  the  public  by  means  of  recitation.  The 
Epos  of  Homer,  with  not  a  little  borrowed  from  the  sententious 
poetry  of  Hesiod,  formed  the  basis  of  the  tragic  dialogue;  and  in 
the  same  way  the  Margites  contained  within  itself  the  germs  of 
Comedy.  The  change  of  metre,  which  alone  rendered  the  transi- 
tion to  the  other  forms  more  simple  and^easy,  is  universaUy  attri- 
buted  to  the  prolific  genius  of  Archilochus,  one  of  the  greatest 
names  in  the  history  of  ancient  literature.  This  truly  original  poet 
formed  the  double  rhythm  of  the  trochee  from  the  equal  rhythm  of 
the  dactyl,  and  used  this  metre  partly  in  combination  with  dactyls, 
and  partly  in  dipodiae  of  its  own,  which  were  considered  as  ulti- 
mately equivalent  to  the  dactylic  number*.  He  soon  proved  that 
his  new  verses  were  lighter  and  more  varied  than  the  old  heroic 
hexameters,  and  employed  them  for  nearly  equivalent  purposes. 
At  the  same  time,  he  formed  the  inverse  double  rhythm  of  the 
iambic  from  the  anapaest,  or  inverted  dactyl,  which  was  the  natural 
measure  of  the  march,  and  was  probably  used  from  very  early  days 
in  the  songs  of  the  processional  comus*.  Here  again  he  had  an 
admirable  vehicle  for  the  violent  satire,  in  which  he  indulged,  and 
which  found  its  best  justification  in  the  scurrilities  and  outrageous 
personalities  that  were  bandied  to  arid  fro  at  the  feasts  of  Demeter 


^  Wachsmuth,  Hdlen,  AUerthumsh.  ii.  2,  p.  391. 

^  Plato,  Legg.  11.  p.  658. 

^  Pausan.  ix.  30,  3 :  KaSTJrat  Si  Kal  'Ho-^o^os  KtOdpav  iwl  rots  '^6va<rw  (x(i>v,  oiibiu  ri 
oIkcicv  *H(r(65^  ipoprjiJia'  SijXa  ykp  5^  koL  i^  airr&v  tGw  ivQv  &n  iwl  ImL^Sov  dd<f>v7}s  ^5ev. 
Heedod  could  not  play  on  the  lyre,  X.  7,  2:  Xiyvrai  8i  xal  *'H.<rio5oy  direXadijvai  toO 
dyufylcfUiTOS  dre  oi  KiOapij^^etv  dfiov  tq  (fiSy  BediSayfiiyop, 

^  It  is  expressly  testified  by  Aristot.  JRhet,  iii.  i,  §  9,  that  the  tragic  poets  passed 
from  the  trochaic  to  the  iambic  verse,  the  former  having  been  the  original  metre  in 
dramatic  poetry. 

^  See  Donaldson's  Greelk  Grammar,  647,  651,  656. 

4 — 2 
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in  his  native  island  of  Paros*,  and  pared  the  way  for  the  ccwne 
banter  of  the  old  Comedy  at  Athens.     The  iambic  versey  however, 
was  very  soon  transferred  from  personal  to  general  satire,  from  the 
invectives  of  the  MargiteSy  and  from  the  fierce  lampoons  of  Aichilo- 
chns,  to  the  more  sweeping  censures  and  more  sententious  generali- 
ties of  gnomic  and  didactic  poetry.     Simonides  of  AmorgnSy  who 
flourished  bat  a  little  later  than  Archilochns',  used  the  iambic 
metre  in  the  discussion  of  subjects  little  differing  from  those  in 
which  Hesiod  delighted.     For  example,  his  general  animadver- 
sions on  the  female  sex  are  almost  anticipated  by  the  hnmorons 
indignation  of  the  Theogony*.    But  in  other  passages  he  approaches 
to  the  sententious  gravity  of  the  later  tragedians.     Thus,  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  imcertainty  of  human  life  might  be  taken  for  a  speech 
from  a  lost  tragedy,  if  the  dialect  were  not  inconsistent  with  such 
a  supposition^.     And  the  same  remark  is  still  more  applicable  to 
some  of  the  trochaics  and  iambics  of  Solon,  who  lived  to  witness 
the  first  beginnings  of  Tragedy.     Now  all  this  iambic  and  trochaic 
poetry  was  written  for  rhapsodical  recitation:  for  though  we  must 
allow  (as  even  the  advocates  of  the  Wolfian  hypothesis  are  willing 
to  admit')  that  the  poems  of  Archilochus  were  committed  to  writ- 
ing, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  means  of  multiplying  manuscripts 
in  his  time  must  have  been  exceedingly  scanty;   and  that,  if  his 
opportunities  of  becoming  known  had  been  limited  to  the  numbear 
of  his  readers,  he  could  hardly  have  acquired  his  great  leputation 
as  a  poet.     We  must,  therefore^  conclude  that  his  poems^  and  those 
of  Simonides,  were  promulgated  by  recitation;  and  as  such  of  them 
as  were  written  in  iambics  would  not  be  sufficiently  diversified 

1  Miiller,  Hist.  Litt.  Gr.c.^i.%  5,  p.  133. 

'  Arcfailochiis  is  first  heard  of  in  the  year  708  B.C.  (Clinton,  F.  H,  I.  p.  175),  and 
Simonides  the  elder  is  pUced  by  Suidas  490  years  alter  the  Tro^  era  (ii.o.  693.  See 
Bkdn.  Mu».  for  1835,  p.  356).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  poeCiy  of  the 
colonists  in  Asia  Minor  seems  to  have  crept  across,  step  by  step^  to  Atticm  and  otiber 
parts  of  old  Greece.  Homer  represents  the  greatest  bard  and  rhapsode  of  the  Honierie 
confraternity  in  Chios ;  Hesiod  was  an  .i£olian  of  Cyme ;  Aricm  a  Lsahian ;  and  the 
isles  of  ParoSy  Amorgos,  and  Ceos  prodoced  Archilochns  and  the  twp  Smionidea'. 

'  Cf.  Hesiod,  Tkeog.  591  sqq.  Simonides  of  Amorgos,  Pragm.  (^  Bergk.  Hie 
5th  fragment  of  Simonides,  quoted  by  Clemens  Alex,  ^nm,  Yi.  p.  744: 

TvwukI^  oddbr  XflVf-*  (MkP  XiffJ^ETOi 

is  merdy  a  repetition  in  Iambics  of  what  Hesiod  had  previonsly  writtea  in 

{Op.  €t  D.  100): 

06  /Ur  yip  Ti  ywHwcbs  Mip  Xiffj^n*'  6futmm 
Tip  dyoBift,   r^  8'  atre  Koiciit  od  /Mytor  tfXXo. 

*  Simonid.  Fr.  1.  .  '  Wolf,  PnUg.  %  17. 
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in  tone  and  rhythm  to  form  a  musical  entertainment,  we  may 
presume  that  the  recitation  of  their  pieces,  even  if  they  were 
monologues,  must  have  been  a  near  approach  to  theatric  decla- 
mation. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  without  some  evidence  for  this  view 
of  the  case.  We  learn  from  Clearchus*,  that  "Simonides,  the 
Zacynthian,  recited  {ippayfr^ei)  some  of  the  poems  of  Archilochus, 
sitting  on  an  arm-chair  in  the  theatres;*'  and  this  is  stated  still 
more  distinctly  in  a  quotation  from  Lysanias  which  immediately 
follows :  he  tells  us  that  "  Mnasion,  the  rhapsode,  in  the  public 
exhibitions  acted  some  of  the  iambics  of  Simonides*'  (ei'  rah 
Bei^eai  r&v  SifJuoviBov  rcva^  tdfi/Scov  viroKplveaOai^).  Solon,  too, 
who  lived  many  years  after  these  two  poets,  and  was  also  a 
gnomic  poet  and  a  writer  of  iambics,  on  one  occasion  committed 
to  memory  some  of  his  own  elegiacs,  and  recited  them  from  the 
herald's  bema*.  It  is  exceedingly  probable,  though  we  have 
no  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  gnomes  of  Theognis  were  also 
recited. 

The  rhapsodes  having  many  opportunities  of  practising  their 
art,  and  being  on  many  occasions  welcome  and  expected  guests, 
their  calling  became  a  trade,  and  probably,  like  that  of  the  Persian 
story-tellers,  a  very  profitable  one.  Consequently  their  numbers 
increased,  till  on  great  occasions  many  of  them  were  sure  to  be 
present,  and  different  parts  were  assigned  to  them,  which  they 
recited  alternately  and  with  great  emulation:  by  this  means  the 
audience  were  sometimes  gratified  by  the  recitation  of  a  whole 
poem  at  a  single  feast*.  In  the  case  of  an  epic  poem,  like  the  Iliad, 
this  was  at  once  a  near  approach  to  the  theatrical  dialogue ;  for  if 
one  rhapsode  recited  the  sjfeech-  of  Achilles  in  the  first  book  of  that 
poem,  and  another  that  of  Agamemnon,  we  may  be  sure  they  did 
their  parts  with  all  the  action  of  stage-players. 

^  Athen.  xiv.  p.  6200. 

'  This  word  is  very  often  used  of  the  rhapsode.  For  example,  we  have  in  Arist. 
Khet.  III.  I,  §  3 :  koX  yh.p  els  ri^  rpayiK^p  koX  jta^tfiUav  6^k  Tap^XOev  {ij  {nrSKpiais)' 
^eKplvovTO  yh.p  airol  rAr  Tpay<pSlas  ol  Toirfral  rb  xpQrov, '  See  Wolf,  Prolegom, 
p.  cxvi;  Heyne,  Excursus,  in.  1.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  recitation  of  the  Ionic 
prose  of  Herodotus,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  still  more  modern  form  of  the 
Epos.  Athen.  xiv.  p.  629  d:  *Id<r<av  5'  hf  rpirtfi  vepl  tQv  *A\€^<iMdpov  Upwv  iv  'AXc^- 
avdpelq.  <f>Ti<rl  iv  ry  /i£ydX(p  Oedrptfi  {firoKplvaaOaL  '"Hy rjffiaip  rbv  KUfUfidbv  rd*H/>o$orov. 

8  Plutarch,  Solon,  vni.  82. 

*  Plato,  ffipparch,  p.  228:  *lTvdpxv,  dj....rA  '0/JL'fjpov  lhrrj.,,'ffifdyKa^e  toi>$  jki^ifi- 
Sodi  xayaOrjvalois  i^  inroX-fixl/etas  iit>€^rjs  aiSrd  duivai  tSffTcp  vw  irt  ovTot  Toiowrtp,  Ck>m- 
pare  Diog.  Laert.  i.  57,  and  Suidas  v.  i&iro/3oXi^. 
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With  regard  to  the  old  iambic  poems  we  may  remark,  that  they 
are  often  addressed  in  the  second  person  singular.  We  venture 
from  this  to  conjecture,  and  it  is  only  a  conjecture,  that  these  fig- 
ments were  taken  from  speeches  forming  parts  of  moral  dialogues, 
like  the  mimes  of  Sophron,  from  which  Plato  borrowed  the  form  of 
his  dialogues*;  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  recited,  we 
have  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact. 

At  all  events,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  these  old  iambic  poems 
were  the  models  which  the  Athenian  tragedians  proposed  to  them- 
selves for  their  dialogues*.  They  were  written  in  the  same  metre, 
the  same  moral  tone  pervaded  both,  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
dramatists  have  borrowed  not  only  the  ideas  but  the  very  words  of 
their  predecessors*.  The  rhapsode  was  not  only  the  forerunner  of 
the  actor,  but  he  was  himself  an  actor  {inroKpiT^^*).     If,  therefore, 

^  Plato  is  said  to  have  bad  Sophron  under  liis  pillow  when  he  died.  Scmhron — 
mimorum  quidem  scriptor,  sed  quern  Plato  adeo  probavit  ut  suppositos  capiti  libros 
ejus  cum  moreretur  habuisse  tradatur.    Quintil.  I.  lo,  17.     See  Spalding's  note. 

*  This  is  expressly  stated  1>y  Plutarch,  de  Musicd,  Tom.  X.  p.  680 :  iri  ii  tQw 
lafi^eiiop  t5  rd  fiiv  Xlyeedai  vaph.  t^v  Kpovciy,  rd  Si  ^ScuBax  * Kpx^^ffxJ^v  0curt  jraradeil{<Uy 
ttd*  oJjTia  xpiiffaadaL  roi/i  rpayiKoOs.  Do  not  the  first  words  apply  to  a  rhythmioal 
recitation  by  the  exarchus,  followed  by  a  musical  performance  by  ^e  chorus ! 

^  Whole  pages  might  be  filled  with  the  plagiarisms  of  the  Attic  tragedians  from 
even  the  small  remains  of  the  gnomic  poots.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most 
striking. 

Archiloch.  p.  30,  1.  i,  Liebel: 

is  repeated  by  Soph.  Antig,  386 : 

SjfO^,    PpOrdlffW   oifSiv   iffT*   &irU)fAOTOV, 

.^Esch.  Eumen,  603 : 

tA  vKtiiTT*  dfji^ifop*  eif^poaiv  ScSeyfihn^' 

from  Theognis,  v.  762  (p.  52,  Welcker): 

(35*  etycu  koX  d/xelpov*  iv<ppwa  Bvfi^p  ^x^*^^'* 

iEsch.  Affam.  36: 

rA  5'  dXXa  <riy(a'  /Sous  M  yXurrrrfs  iUya%' 

from  Theognis,  651,  Welcker: 

/Sous  tioi  M  ykiSiffatii  KparepQ  irohl  Xd^  ^^almap 
tcrx^i  KuyrfWew  Kalirep  ivKTrdfievctf, 

Soph.  Antig.  666 : 

ToOSe  [ApxoPTos]  XP^  Kku€w 

Eal  afUKpd  Kal  SUaia  Kal  T&vam-ia' 

(i.  e.  ficydXa  kclL  AdiKo),  from  Solon's  well-known  line : 

*kpx^v  dKove  Kal  dUaia  K&5iKa,  as  it  ought  to  be  read. 

*  When  Aristotle  says  (Met.  lu.  i )  :  els  t^v  rpayiK^  koI  ^^(fiSloM  6^i  vtifi^BiP 
{il  inrdKpuris),  vtreKplvovro  ykp  aurol  rAs  rpayipdlas  ol  Troirp-al  rb  vptarof,  be  evidently 
means  by  the  word  inr6Kpi<ns  the  assumption  of  the  poet's  person  by  another ;  which 
we  conocivo  to  have  been  the  original,  as  it  is  the  derived,  meaning  of  the  word. 
Compare  inrSpxnfio-f  &c.  We  think  it  more  than  probable  that  the  names  of  the  aoton^ 
wpurrayuvlarris,  &c.  were  derived  from  the  names  of  the  rhapsodes  who  redted  in 
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the  difference  between  the  lyric  Tragedy  of  the  Dorians  and  the 
regular  Tragedy  of  the  Athenians  consisted  in  this,  thait  the  one 
had  actors  {viroKpCral)  and  the  other  had  none,  we  must  look  for 
the  origin  of  the  complete  and  perfect  Attic  drama  in  the  union  of 
the  rhapsodes  with  the  Bacchic  chorus. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  worship  of  Bacchus  was 
introduced  into  Attica  at  a  very  early  period*;  indeed  it  was 
probably  the  religion  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  who,  on  the  invasion 
of  the  country  by  the  lonians,  were  reduced,  like  the  native 
Laconians,  to  the  inferior  situation  of  irepioLKoi^  and  cultivated  the 
soil  for  their  conquerors.  Like  all  other  Pelasgians  they  were 
naturally  inclined  to  a  country  life,  and  this  perhaps  may  account 
for  the  elementary  nature  of  their  religion,  which  with  its  votaries 
was  thrown  aside  and  despised  by  the  ruling  caste.  In  the  quad- 
ripartite dmsion  of  the  people  of  Attica  the  old  inhabitants  formed 
the  tribe  of  the  -^gicores  or  goatherds,  who  worshipped  Dionysus 
with  the  sacrifice  of  goats.  But  though  they  were  at  first  kept 
in  a  state  of  inferiority  and  subjection,  they  eventually  rose  to  an 
equality  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry.  There  are 
very  many  Attic  legends  which  point  to  the  original  contempt  for 
the  goatherd's  religion,  and  its  subsequent  adoption  by  the  other 
tribes.  This  is  indicated  by  the  freedom  of  slaves  at  the  Dionysian 
festivals,  by  the  reference  of  the  origin  of  the  religion  to  the  town 
Eleutherse,  by  the  marriage  of  the  King  Archon's  wife  to  Bac- 
chus';  and  we  may  perhaps  discover  traces  of  a  difference  of 
castes  in  the  story  of  Orestes  at  the  Anthesteria.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  jEgicores,  when  they  had  obtained  their  fi-ee- 
dom  fi-om  political  disabilities,  should  ascribe  their  deliverance  to 
their  tutelary  god,  whom  they  therefore  called  'E\€i;^€/)09 :  and  in 
later  times,  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  the  god  Bacchus  was  still  looked  upon  as  the  favourer  of 
the  commonalty,  and  as  the  patron  of  democracy. 

succession  {il  inro\ifi\f^€(i)s)  in  the  j^^(pSiav  dYwves.  See  Pseudoplat.  ffipparch.  p.  228, 
and  the  other  passages  quoted  by  Welcker,  JEp.  Oycl,  pp.  37  r  fol. 

^  On  the  early  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Attica  see  Welcker's  Ncbchtrag,  pp.  194  foL 
and  Phil,  Mus,  11.  pp.  299 — 307. 

*  KoX  avTTi  ij  yvif^  itfuv  idve  rd  AjifniTa  Uph,  inrkp  t^j  x6X€wy,  koX  eUev  d  od 

7rpwn\K€v  airr^v  hpq.v  ^itnjp  otacu^,  Kal  Toia&rri  o^a  clffijXBey  ot  o^^dels  dXKos  ^kOij^aliav 
TOiTo&ruju  6vt(j3v  elcripxercu  dXX'  ^  toO  ^aaiXtius  yw^,  i^(bpKia<ri  re  tAs  yeptupiis  tAj 
vTTfperoj&ffas  rots  Upois,  i^^bOti  bk  rt^  Aiop6ff(p  yvy^,  ivpa^e  W  ifirip  r^s  ^^Xewf 
tA  vdrpia  tA  irpds  roits  Ocoj^,  roXXd  koX  dyta  koI  dird^^a.  Pseud.  Demosth.  in  Necer» 
pp.  1309 — 70.     Above,  p.  19. 
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As  we  have  before  remarked,  it  was  not  till  the  Athenians  had 
recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  that  the  Dorian 
choral  worship  was  introduced  into  Attica,  and  it  was  then  applied 
to  the  old  Dionysian  religion  of  the  country  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Pythian  priestess,  as  appears  from  the  oracle  which  we  have 
quoted  above,  and  from  the  legend  in  Pausanias,  that  the  Delphian 
oracle  assisted  Pegasus  in  transferring  the  worship  of  Bacchus  from 
Eleutherse  to  Athens  \  Consequently  the  cyclic  chorus  would  not 
be  long  in  finding  its  way  into  a  country  so  predisposed  for  its 
reception  as  Attica  certainly  was;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Dorian  lyric  drama,  perhaps  with  certain  modifi- 
cations, accompanied  its  parent '. 

The  recitations  by  rhapsodes  were  a  peculiarly  Ionian  entertain- 
ment, and  therefore,  no  doubt,  were  common  in  Attica  from  the 
very  earliest  times.  At  Brauron,  in  particular,  we  are  told  that 
the  Iliad  was  chanted  by  rhapsodes*.  Now  the  Brauronia  was  a 
festival  of  Bacchus,  and  a  particularly  boisterous  one,  if  we  may 
«  believe  Aristophanes*.  To  this  festival  we  refer  the  passage  of 
Clearchus,  quoted  by  Athenaeus*,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
rhapsodes  came  forward  in  succession,  and  recited  in  honour  of 
Bacchus.  By  a  combination  of  these  particulars,  we  can  at  once 
establish  a  connexion  between  the  worship  of  Bacchus  and  the 
rhapsodic  recitations.  Before,  however,  we  consider  the  important 
inferences  which  may  be  derived  fi-om  these  facts,  we  must  enter  a 
little  into  the  state  of  affairs  in  Attica  at  the  time  when  ihe  Thes- 
pian Tragedy  arose. 

The  early  political  dissensions  at  Athens  were,  like  those  be- 
tween the  populus  and  the  plebs  in  the  olden  times  of  Soman 
history,  the  consequences  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  infi^or 

^  I.  2,  5 :  <rwc\dp€To  Si  ol  Kal  rb  iy  AeK^oU  fiatrreTop. 

'  It  seems  that  the  oscilla  on  the  trees  referred  to  the  hanging  of  Erigone,  which 
probably  formed  the  subject  of  a  standing  drama  with  mimic  dances  like  the  Sicjonimn 
Tragedies,  with  which  the  dramas  of  Epigenes  were  connected.  Welck.  Naeklrag, 
p.  224. 

'  Hesych. :  Bpavpiovlois.  t^v  ^IXidda  -ISop  ^arf/(p8ol  iv  Bpavpiopi  rip  *Arruc9jit,  nU 
Bpavpufvla  iopr^  'Apr^fuSi  Bpavpuvlq.  Ayerai  Kal  di^erai  af|.  Does  this  mention  of  the 
sacrifice  of  a  goat  point  to  the  rites  of  the  ^gicores? 

*  Pax,  874,  and  Schol. 

^  At  the  beginning  of  the  Seventh  Book,  p.  275  B :  #a7^ca,  ol  Bi  ^fayri<runr6^UL 
irpwrayop€{mv<n  tV  iopr-fyf.  i^iKiire  hk  oUtii,  Koddwep  ^  tQv  ^rptpdCov,  rjp  i^yor  jcard  H^ 
row  Aiwwritap'  ip  j  irapidprei  ^«ca<rroc  r^  0e<fi  otov  rip.^  dureriKovp  r^v  pa^Mf^UiF, 
Welcker  reads  iKdartfi  tQp  deQp,  and  takes  quite  a  different  view  of  this  passagie^ 
except  so  far  as  he  agrees  with  us  in  referring  it  to  the  Brauronia  {Ep,  0^,  p.  391). 
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orders  in  an  aristocracy  of  conquest^  to  shake  off  their  civil  dis- 
abilities, and  to  put  themselves  upon  an  equality  with  their  more 
favoured  fellow-citizens.  Solon  liad  in  part  effected  this  by  taking 
from  the  Eupatrids  some  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  and  esta- 
blishing a  democracy  in  the  place  of  the  aristocracy.  At  this  time, 
Athens  was  divided  into  three  parties;  the  TleBuiioc,  or  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  the  interior;  the  HdpdKoc,  the  people  dwelling  on 
the  coast  on  both  sides  of  Cape  Sunium;  and  the  ^icucpioL  or  ^Tirep^ 
dicpioiy  the  highlanders  who  inhabited  the  north-eastern  district 
of  Attica*.  The  first  party  were  for  an  oligarchy,  the  last  for 
a  democracy,  and  the  second  for  a  mixture  of  the  two  forms  of 
government*.  The  head  of  the  democratical  faction  was  Pisistratus, 
the  son  of  Hippocrates,  of  the  family  of  the  Codrids,  and  related 
to  Solon:  he  was  bom  at  Philaidae,  near  Brauron,  and  therefore 
was  by  birth  a  Diacrian.  Having  obtained  by  an  artifice  the  sovran 
power  at  Athens,  he  was  expelled  by  a  coalition  of  the  other  two 
factions.  After  a  short  time,  however,  Megacles,  the  leader  of  the 
Paralians,  being  harassed  {TrepveKawofievo^*)  by  the  aristocratic 
faction,  recalled  Pisistratus  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
The  manner  of  his  return  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  reference 
to  our  present  object.  "  There  was  a  woman,"  says  Herodotus, 
"of  the  Pseanian  deme,  whose  name  was  Phya:  she  was  nearly 
four  cubits  in  stature,  and  was  in  other  respects  comely  to  look 
upon.  Having  equipped  this  woman  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour, 
they  placed  her  in  a  chariot,  and  having  taught  her  beforehand  how 
to  act  her  part  in  the  most  dignified  manner  possible  {koX  irpoBe- 
^avT€^  ayfjiia  olov  rt  IfieWe  einrpejreoTarov  <l>alv€a'0ac  expvaa^)^ 
they  drove  to  the  city."  He  adds,  that  they  sent  heralds  before 
her,  who,  when  they  got  to  Athens,  told  the  people  io  receive  with 
good-will   Pisistratus,  whom  Athena  herself  honoured   above  all 

^  See  Arnold's  Thucydidea,  Vol.  I.  p.  620.  We  think  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
classes  in  Attica  was  called  the  **  Hopletes,"  points  to  a  conquest  of  Attica  in  remote 
times  by  the  lonians. 

*  Herod,  i.  59:  (rrourta^yrtay  tCjp  TapdXwif  xal  tQv  ix  rod  Tediov  *KOri»aliav...r(av 
{nrepaKpitay  irpoards, 

*  Plutarch,  Sol,  Xlll.  p.  85 :  ^v  7A/)  rb  fih  r(av  Aiaxpluv  yivos  dtifMKpaTiKdrrepoif, 
6\irfapx'^KijirraTov  hk  rb  tQ>v  XlebUwv,  rplroi  Si  ol  HdpaKoi  fi4<rov  rufh.  koX  ficfuyfUpoif 
oXpot>fi€iPOi  iro\iT€lat  rpbiroif.    Gomp.  Arnold's  note  on  Tkucyd,  II.  59. 

*  Herod.  I.  60. 

*  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Buhnken  on  TimoevSf  sub  v.  <rx'7A"*^*i*<^At«'0J  (pp^  '45 — 
6),  to  which  add  Plat.  Resp,  p.  577  a:  ^/crXi^reTOt  inrb  t^  tc3f  TvpavviKW  Tpoard- 
ff€<as  yiv  irpbt  rods  (^<a  o'xi?M«'''^i*o''^«*-'^  of*  /idXiiTTa  yvfitfbs  Ay  dtpOdtf  ^rji  t/bo- 
yiKTJs  aKevrjs, 
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men,  and  was  bringing  back  from  exile  to  her  own  Acropolis.  Now 
we  must  recollect  who  were  the  parties  to  this  proceeding.     In  the 
first  place,  we  have  Megacles,  an  Alcmaeonid,  and  therefore  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Bacchus^ ;  moreover,  he  was  the  father 
of  the  Alcmaeon,  whose  son  Megacles  married  Agariste,  the  daughter 
of  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon,  and  had  by  her  Cleisthenes,  the  Athenian 
demagogue,  who  is  said  to  have  imitated  his  maternal  grandfather 
in  some  of  the  reforms  which  he  introduced  into  the  Athenian 
constitution".     One  of  the  points,  which  Herodotus  mentions 'in 
immediate  connexion   with   Cleisthenes'  imitation  of   his   grand- 
father, is  the  abolition  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodes  at  Sicyon,  and  his 
restitution  of  the  Tragic  Choruses  to  Bacchus.     May  we  not  also 
conclude  that  Megacles  the  elder  was  not  indifierent  to  the  poUcy 
of  a  ruler  who  was  so  nearly  connected  with  him  by  marriage? 
The  other  party  was  Pisistratus,  who  was,  as  we  have  said,  bom 
near  Brauron,  where  rhapsodic  recitations  were  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Bacchus;  the  strong-hold  of  his  party  was  the  Tetrapolis, 
which  contained  the  town  of  (Enoe*,  to  which,  and  not  to  the 
Boeotian  town   of  the  same  name,  we  refer   the  traditions  with 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  into  Attica*; 
his  party  doubtless  included  the  iEgicores  (who  have  indeed  been 
considered  as  identical  with  the  Diacrians®),  and   these  we  have 
seen  were  the  original  possessors  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus; 
finally,  there  was  a  mask  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  which  was  said  to 
be  a  portrait  of  Pisistratus®;  so  that  upon  the  whole  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  establishment  of 
the  rites  of  the  jEgicores  as  a  part  of  the  state  religion.     With 
regard  to  the  actress,  Phya,  we  need  only  remark  that  she  was  a 
garland-seller^,  and  therefore,  as  this  trade  was  a  very  public  one, 
could  not  easily  have  passed  herself  ofi*  upon  the  Athenians  for  a 

^  See  Welcker's  NacJUrag,  p.  250. 

'  Herod,  v.  67 :  ravra  5^,  SoK^etv  ifiol,  ifu/JLiero  6  KX.  ovtos  Th»  itavrov  fitfrpordr 
rofia,  EX.  t6v  ^iKvtSvos  ripamfov.  KXeiffd^pris  yd.p,..pa\l/(fido^s  iirawre  i»  'ZucvtopL  dywifl- 
^cadai  Ttav  ^Op.ripciwv  iiriujv  etvexa.  Mr.  Grote  has  shown  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  poems  recited  at  Sicyon  as  Homeric  productions  were  the  Thebais  and  the 
Epigoni.     Mist.  Gr,  Vol.  ii.  p.  173,  note. 

3  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Elmsley  on  the  Heracl.  81. 
*  The  Deme  of  Semachus  was  also  in  that  part  of  Attica. 
'  See  Wachsmuth,  I.  i,  p.  229  j   Arnold's  Thucydldes,  pp.  659 — 60. 
^  6frov  Koi  rb  'KOiiVQai  rov  Aiov^ffov  trpdaairov  iKeivov  tip4s  (jiOin^  eUbua.     AthenaBUfl^ 
^^'  P-  533  c- 

'  aT€^>av6iru\is  5^  r}v.     Athen.  XIII.  p.  609  C. 
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goddess.  The  first  inference  which  we  shall  draw  from  a  combina- 
tion of  these  particulars  is,  that  the  ceremony  attending  the  return 
of  Pisistratus  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  dramatic  represen- 
tation^ of  the  same  kind  with  that  part  of  the  Eumenides  of 
JEschylus,  in  which  the  same  goddess  Athena  is  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  to  the  Athenians  the  maintenance 
of  the  Areopagus^. 

Before  we  make  any  further  use  of  the  facts  which  we  have 
alluded  to,  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  some  account  of  the  celebrated 
contemporary  of  Pisistratus  to  whom  the  invention  of  Greek 
Tragedy  has  been  generally  ascribed.  Thespis  was  bom  at 
Icarius^,  a  Diacrian  deme*,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
B.  c.^  His  birth-place  derived  its  name,  according  to  the  tradition, 
from  the  father  of  Erigone®;  it  had  always  been  a  seat  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Bacchus,  and  the  origin  of  the  Athenian  Tragedy  and 
Comedy  has  been  confidently  referred  to  the  drunken  festivals  of 
the  place'':  indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  itself  may 
point  to  the  old  mimetic  exhibitions  which  were  common  there  ®. 
Thespis  is  stated  to  have  introduced  an  actor  for  the  sake  of  resting 
the  Dionysian  chorus*.  This  actor  was  generally,  perhaps  always, 
himself*^.  He  invented  a  disguise  for  the  face  by  means  of  a 
pigment,  prepared  from  the  herb  purslain,  and  afterwards  con- 
structed a  linen  mask,  in  order,  probably,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
sustain  more  than  one  character".  He  is  also  said  to  have  intro- 
duced some  important  alterations  into  the  dances  of  the  chorus,  and 

^  Solon  (according  to  Plutarcli,  c.  xxx.)  applied  the  term  inroKplpcffOai  to  another 
of  the  artifices  of  Pisistratus.  Diogen.  Laert.  Solon,  I.  says :  Oi<ririv  iKdjXvaev  (6  ^6\(av) 
TpayifiSias  dyeip  re  Kcd  $i$d(rK€w  ufs  diKtxpeX^  t^v  iJ/evdoXoylav.  fir*  o^  lleiaiffTpaTos 
iavrbif  Karirptaaev,  iKcWev  fihf  iiprj  raOra  <f>vvai. 

*  This  seems  to  he  nearly  the  view  taken  of  this  pageant  by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  ffist.  of 
Greece,  Vol.  ii.  p.  60.  Mr.  Keishtley  is  inclined  to  conjecture  from  the  meaning  of 
the  woman's  name  (Phya — size)  that  the  whole  is  a  myth. 

^  SuidaS;  QiffTTiSf  *lKapU>v  trdXetas  'Attiktjs. 

^  Leake  on  the  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  194. 

'  Bentley  fixes  the  time  of  Thespis'  first  exhibition  at  536  B.C. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  iKapLa;  Hygin.  Fab.  130;  Ov.  Met,  vi.  125. 

^  Athen.  it.  p.  40:  dirb  pAdti^  Kal  ij  r^s  Ktofupblas  Kal  ttjs  rpaytpblas  eSpeffis  h 
*lKapi(fi  TTJs  *ArTt#c^  eiipidti, 

®  See  Welcker,  Nachtrag,  p.  222. 

8  "Tarepotf  di  Q4<riris  6'a  inroKpa^  i^evpev  inrip  rod  dtavairaiSe&Oai  rhv  x^^P^^'  I^iog. 
Laert.  Plat,  Lxvi. 

10  Plutarch,  SoU  XXIX:  6  ^bXwr  idedvaro  rhv  Q4<rirt»  a^rbp  inroKpw6fi,€iKMf  (Strirep 
(dos  Tjp  Toti  rraXaiois,     See  also  Arist.  Jihet,  in.  i,  and  Liv.  vii.  2. 

11  Welcker,  Nachtrag,  p.  271 ;  ThirlwaU's  History  of  Gh^eecCf  Vol.  il.  p.  126. 
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his  figures  were  known  in  the  dajs  of  Aristophanes  ^.     These  are 
almost  all  the  tsicts  which  we  know  respecting  this  celebrated  man. 
It  remains  for  us  to  examine  them.     It  appears,  then,  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Fisistratus  and  Solon.     He  was  a  Diacrian,  and 
consequently  a  partizan  of  the  former ;  we  are  told  too  that  the  latter 
was  violently  opposed  to  him*.     He  was  an  Icarian,  and  therefore 
by  his  birth  a  worshipper  of  Bacchus.     He  was  an  viroKpLrri^;  and 
from  the  subjects  of  his  recitations  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
also  a  rhapsode^.     Here  we  have  again  the  union  of  Dionysian 
rites  with  rhapsodical  recitations  which  we  have  discovered  in  the 
Brauronian  festival.     But  he  went  a  step  farther:  his  rhapsode, 
or  actor,  whether  himself  or  another  person,  did  not  confine  his 
speech  to  mere  narration;   he  addressed  it  to  the  chorus,  which 
carried  on  with  him,  by  means  of  its  coryph^i,  a  sort  of  dialogue. 
The  chorus  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  thymele,  or  altar  of  Bacchus; 
and  in  order  that  he  might  address  them  from  an  equal  elevation, 
he  was  placed  upon  a  table  (eXeo^)  *,  which  was  the  predecessor  of 
the  stage,  between  which  and  the  thymele  in  later  times  there  was 
always  an  intervening  space.     The  waggon  of  Thespis,  of  which 
Horace  writes,  must  have  arisen  from  some  confrision  between  this 
standing-place  for  the  actor  and  the  waggon  of  Susarion".    Themis- 
tius  tells  us  that  Thespis  invented  a  prologue  and  a^Ae^tv'.     The 
former  must  have  been  the  prooemium  which  he  spoke  as  exarchus 
of  the  improved  Dithyramb;  the  latter  the  dialogue  between  him- 
self and  the  chorus,  by  means  of  which  he  developed  a  myth 

1  Aristoph.  "Feap.  1479. 

*  Plutarch,  Sol.  xxix.  xxx.  and  p.  59,  note  i. 

'  The  names  of  some  of  his  plays  have  come  down  to  us :  they  are  the  HwMi, 
"ABXa  UeXlov,  ij  ^opfida  'lepeTs,  'JlWeoi  (Jul.  Poll.  vii.  45;  Suid.  s.  v.  OAnrtt). 
Gnippe  must  have  founded  his  supposition  that  Ulysses  was  the  subject  of  a  vAaj  of 
Thespis  {Ariadne,  p.  129)  on  a  misunderstanding  of  Plut.  Sol,  XXX.  in  which  he  waa 
preened  by  Schneider  (De  Originibtu  Trag,  Or,  p.  56). 

*  See  Welcker,  Nachtrag,  p.  24S.  We  think  that  the  joke  of  Dicseopolis  (Ariit 
Acfuxm,  355  sqq.)  is  an  allusion  to  this  practice.  Solon  mounted  the  herald's  bemii 
when  he  recited  his  verses  to  the  people.    (V.  Plut.  c.  8). 

'  See  Welcker,  Nachtrag,  p.  247.  Gruppe  says  quaintly,  but,  we  think,  jogUy 
(Ariadne,  p.  122),  ''It  is  clear  enough  that  the  waggon  of  Thespis  cannot  weU  con- 
sist  with  the  festal  choir  of  the  Dionysia ;  and,  in  fact,  this  old  coach,  which  has  been 
fetched  from  Horace  only,  must  be  shoved  back  again  into  the  lumber-room.**  The 
words  of  Horace  are  (A,  P.  275 — 277) : 

Ignotum  tragicflB  genus  invenisse  Camoense 
Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexiBse  poemata  Thespis, 
Quse  canerent  agerentque  penmcti  fsecibus  era. 

*  p.  516,  Hard. :  Qiffwu  9k  TpSKoySf  re  koI  ^tp  i^eOpey, 
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relating  to  Bacchus  or  some  other  deity  or  hero^.  Lastly,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  Thespis  did  not  confine  his  represen- 
tation to  his  native  deme,  but  exhibited  at  Athens', 

From  a  comparison  of  these  particulars  respecting  Thespis  with 
the  facts  which  we  have  stated  in  connexion  with  the  first  return  of 
Pisistratus  to  Athens,  we  shall  now  be  able  to  deduce  some  further 
inferences.  It  appears,  then,  that  a  near  approximation  to  the 
perfect  form  of  the  Greek  Drama  took  place  in  the  time  of  Pisistra-. 
tus:  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  bringing  it  about  were 
Diacrians,  or  connected  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus ;  the  innova- 
tions were  either  the  results  or  the  concomitants  of  an  assumption 
of  political  power  by  a  caste  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  whose 
tutelary  god  was  Bacchus,  and  were  in  substance  nothing  but  an 
union  of  the  old  choral  worship  of  Bacchus,  with  an  ofishoot  of  the 
rhapsodical  recitations  of  the  Ionic  epopoeists*. 

We  can  understand  without  any  difficulty  why  Pisistratus 
should  encourage  the  religion  of  his  own  people,  the  Diacrians  or 
-ZEgicores;  and  why  Solon,  who  thought  he  had  given  the  lower 
orders  power  enough*,  should  oppose  the  adoption  of  their  worship 
as  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  state ;  for  in  those  days  the  religion 
and  privileges  of  a  caste  rose  and  fell  together.    It  might,  however, 

^  This  is  the  sense  which  the  word  ^<ris  bears  in  Horn.  Odyts,  zzi.  290,  291 : 

ilfteriptay  fi^dwp   nal  /&i^<rios. 

iEschyl.  8v/ppL,  610:  roidj'^  hreide  ^ijaip  dfjuf>*  ii/ju3y  Xiytay, 

See  Welcker,  Ncxhtr,  p.  269.  The  invention  of  the  jur^dis  seems  also  to  be  referred  to 
by  Aristotle,  when  he  says  {JPoet,  c.  4):  X^^ewf  5^  yeyofUirris, 

*  Nctchtrag,  p.  254. 

'  The  conclusions  of  Gnippe  are  so  nearly,  in  effect,  the  same  as  ours,  and  so  well 
expressed,  that  we  think  it  right  to  lay  them  before  our  readers  (Ariadne,  p.  127). 
'*  Thespis  developed  from  these  detached  speeches  of  the  Ghoreuts,  especially  when 
they  were  longer  than  usual,  a  recitation  by  an  actor  in  the  form  of  a  narrative ;  a 
recitation,  and  not  a  song.  Thespis,  however,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Attica^  an  Athe« 
nian,  and  as  such  stood  in  the  mid<Ue,  between  the  proper  lonians  and  the  Dorians. 
The  formation  of  the  epos  was  the  peculiar  property  of  the  former,  of  lyric  poetry  that 
of  the  latter.  So  long  as  tragedy  or  the  tn^c  chorus  existed  in  the  Peloponnese, 
they  were  of  a  lyrical  nature.  In  this  form,  with  the  Doric  dialect  and  a  lyrical 
accompaniment,  they  were  transplanted  into  Attica ;  and  here  it  was  that  Thespis  first 
joined  to  them  the  Ionic  element  of  narration,  which,  if  not  quite  Ionic,  had  and 
maintained  a  relationship  with  the  Ionic,  even  in  the  language."  We  may  here  remark, 
that  all  the  old  iambic  poets  wrote  strictly  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Welcker  has  clearly 
shown  this  by  examples  in  the  case  of  Simonides  of  Amorgus.  (See  Bheiniam, 
Hfiueum  for  1835,  p.  S^Sp.) 

^  Solon,  ed.  Bach,  p.  94 :  Ai/jfufi  iikv  yh.p  iSuxa  tScop  Kpdros  6<r(rw  ivapKct  Is  not 
Niebuhr's  translation  of  this  line  wrong?  {Hist.  Bom.  YoL  ii.  note  700.)  Gomp. 
.^ch.  Agamemn,  370: 

^o-TW  diHipLWTOP  iStrre  K&irapKeiP  ed  wpairlScjp  Xax^a. 
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be  asked  why  Fisistratus  and  his  partj,  who  evidently  in  their  en- 
croachments on  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  adopted  in  most  cases 
the  policy  of  the  Sicyonian  Cleisthenes,  should  in  this  particular 
have  deviated  from  it  so  far  as  to  encourage  the  rhapsodes,  whom 
Cleisthenes,  on  the  contrary,  sedulously  put  down  on  acconnt  of  the 
great  predilection  of  the  aristocracy  for  the  Epos*.  This  dieserves 
and  requires  some  additional  explanation.  Fisistratus  was  not  only 
a  Diacrian  or  goat-worshipper :  he  was  also  a  Codrid,  and  therefore 
a  Neleid;  nay,  he  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  his  mythical 
ancestor,  Xestor :  he  might,  therefore,  be  excused  for  feeling  some 
sort  of  aristocratical  respect  for  the  poems  which  described  the  wis- 
dom and  valour  of  his  progenitors.  Besides,  he  was  bom  in  the 
deme  Fhilaidae,  which  derived  its  name  from  Fhilaeus,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ajax,  and  he  reckoned  Ajax  also  among  his  ancestors :  this 
may  have  induced  him  to  desire  a  public  commemoration  of  the 
glories  of  the  jEantidae,  just  as  the  Athenians  of  the  next  century 
looked  with  delight  and  interest  at  the  Flay  of  Sophocles* :  and  we 
have  little  doubt  but  he  heard  in  his  youth  parts  of  the  Iliad  recited 
at  the  neighbouring  deme  of  Brauron^.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  by 
introducing  into  a  few  passages  of  the  Homeric  poems  some  striking 
encomiums  on  his  countrymen,  he  was  able  to  add  considerably  to 
his  popularity,  and  that  it  is  always  the  policy  of  a  tyrant  to  en- 
courage literature*,  we  shall  fully  understand  why  he  gave  himself 
so  much  trouble  about  these  poems  in  the  days  of  his  power*. 
Solon  also  greatly  encouraged  the  rhapsodes,  and  shares  with  Fisis- 
tratus the  honour  of  arranging  the  rhapsodies  according  to  their 
natural  and  poetical  sequence®:  we  must  not  forget,  too,  that  Solon 

^  Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.  ii.  2,  389. 
'  See  Hheinisch,  Mus.  for  1829,  p.  62. 

*  See  Nitzsch,  Indag.  per  Od.  Interpol,  prospar.  p.  37;  HUt,  Horn.  p.  165; 
Welcker,  Ep.  Cycl.  p.  393. 

*  "Debbe  un  principe,"  says  Machiavelli  (t^  Principe,  cap.  xxi.  fin.),  "ne*  tempi 
coDvenienti  deir  anno  tenere  occupati  i  popoli  con  feste  e  spettacoli ;  e  perch^  ogni 
dtUh  b  divisa  o  in  arti  o  in  tribti,  debbe  tener  conto  di  quelle  universitk." 

^  QuiB  doctior  iisdem  illis  temporibus,  aut  cujus  ejpquentia  litteris  instruotiar  fuiaae 
traditur,  quam  Pisistrati?  qui  primus  Homeri  Ubros,  confusos  antea^  sic  disposuiBBO 
didtur  ut  nunc  habemus.     Oicer.  de  OrcU,  lu.  34. 

UeiaUfTpaTos  iirri  rd  'Ofii^pou  Bteaircurfiiva  re  koX  dXXaxoO  funjftop€u6p.€t>a  '^poll^en, 
Pausan.  vu.  26,  p.  594. 

*T(rre/)oi'  HeurUrTparos  ffwayayCjy  dvi^ipfe  ripf  *l\idda  Kcd  t^v  '08(V<re(ay.  iEUaOy 
F.  H,  xiu.  14. 

See  also  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  1,  2  ;  Liban.  Panegyr.  in  Julian,  T.  I.  p.  170,  Beiake; 
Soidas,  V.  "Oixiipoi ;  and  Eustath.  p.  5. 

*  Comp.  Diog.  Sol.  1.  57,  with  Ps.  Plat.  Bipparch.  p.  228  B. 
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was  one  of  those  writers  of  gnomic  poetry,  whom  we  have  con- 
sidered as  the  successors  of  the  Epopceists,  and  from  whose  writings 
the  Attic  tragedians  modelled  their  dialogue.  Now  we  know  that 
Pisistratus  endeayoured,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  own  de- 
signs, to  adopt  the  constitution  of  Solon,  and  always  treated  his 
venerable  kinsman  with  deference  and  respect.  May  not  a  wish  to 
reconcile  his  own  plans  with  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  super- 
seded legislator  have  operated  with  him  as  an  additional  reason  for 
attempting  to  unite  the  old  epic  element  with  the  rites  of  the  Dio^ 
nysian  religion,  which  his  political  connexions  compelled  him  to 
transfer  from  the  country  to  the  city  ?  may  not  such  a  combination 
have  been  suggested  by  his  early  recollections  of  the  Brauronia? 
did  the  genius  of  the  Icarian  plan  the  innovation,  or  was  he  merely 
instrumental  towards  ,carrying  it  into  effect?  was  the  name  Thespis 
originally  borne  by  this  agent  of  Pisistratus,  or  was  it  rather  a  sur- 
name, derived  from  the  common  epithet  of  the  Homeric  minstrel*, 
and  implying  nothing  more  in  its  connexion  with  the  history  of  the 
drama,  than  that  it  arose  from  a  combination  such  as  we  have 
described  ? 

But  whatever  reason  we  may  assign  for  the  union  of  the  rhap- 
sody with  the  Bacchic  chorus,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  this  union 
was  actually  effected  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  And  herein  con- 
sists the  claim  of  Thespis  to  be  considered  as  the  inventor  of  Attic 
Tragedy.  Arion's  satyrical  chorus,  and  even  the  lyric  drama  of 
Epigenes,  may  have  been  imitated  at  Athens  soon  after  their  intro- 
duction in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  cyclic  chorus  was  performed  as 
a  separate  affair  till  the  latest  days  of  Athenian  democracy^,  and 
the  Pyrrhic  dance,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Satyrs,  was  also  a 


'  Horn.  Orf.  I.  328 : 

ToG  5*  inrepio'CSdey  ^peal  c^Oero  diairiv  AotSiiy 
Koi^pri  iKapioio. 

.  VIII.  498 : 

(is  &pa  Toi  irp6</>p(ap  O^s  (aircure  04(nriv  AwJb'fiv, 

xvn.  385 : 

^  KaX  BiaTiP  doidStf,  6  kcv  ripmnffiv  delScap. 

See  Butfcmann's  Zeadlogtia,  i.  p.  166.  It  was  very  oommon  to  invent  names  for 
persons  from  their  actions^  or  for  persons  to  change  their  own  names  according  to 
their  profession.  Thus  Helen  is  called  the  daughter  of  Nemesis,  Arion  the  son  of 
Cycleus,  and  Tisias  changed  his  name  into  Stesichorus,  by  which  alone  he  is  known  at 
the  present  day  (above,  p.  37,  and  see  Clinton's  F,  H.  Vol.  I.  p.  5) ;  so  that  Thespis 
may  even  be  an  assumed  name. 

'  Lys.  dirod.  btapo^,  p.  698. 
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distinct  exhibition^.  Naj,  the  Homeric  rhapsody  was  recited  hjr 
itself  on  the  proper  occasion ;  that  is  to  saj,  generally  at  the  great 
Panathenaea^:  nor  would  the  Homeric  hexameter  have  been  flo 
well  suited  to  a  dramatic  dialogue  as  the  trochaic  tetrameter  and 
senarius,  which  the  vigorous  and  sententious  poetry  of  Archilochni 
and  the  elder  Simonides  had  made  well  known  and  popular  in 
Attica  and  in  the  ^gean.  Whether  anticipated  or  not  by  Sa- 
sarion,  in  the  employment  of  the  Iambic  metre  in  dramatic  speeches, 
Thespis  may  claim  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  combine 
with  the  Bacchic  chorus,  which  he  received  from  Arion,  a  truly 
epic  element,  and  he  was  clearly  the  first  who  made  the  rhapsode 
appear  as  an  actor  sustaining  different  characters,  and  addressing 
the  audience  from  a  fixed  and  elevated  stage.  At  first  he  may 
have  been  contented,  like  the  exarchi  of  the  improved  Dithyramb, 
with  personating  Bacchus,  and  surrounding  himself  with  a  choms 
of  Satyrs;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  soon  ex- 
tended his  sphere  of  myths,  and  that  his  plots  were  as  various  as 
those  of  his  successors. 

Bentley  was  interested  in  the  establishment  of  his  proposition 
that  Thespis  did  not  write  his  plays,  and  naturally  manifested  the 
eagerness  of  a  pleader  rather  than  the  impartiality  of  a  judge*. 
There  is  no  antecedent  improbability  in  the  statement  of  Donatos 
that  Thespis  wrote  tragedies.  Solon,  and,  much  earlier,  Archilo- 
chus  and  Simonides  committed  their  poems  to  writing ;  and  in  the 
days  of  Pisistratus  it  is  not  likely  that  a  favourite  rhapsode  would 
leave  his  compositions  impublished.  The  destruction  of  Athens,  in 
B.C.  480,  made  the  older  specimens  of  Attic  literature  very  scarce, 
but  there  must  have  been  some  remains  of  his  writings  in  the  time 
of  Sophocles,  otherwise  that  poet  would  hardly  have  published 
strictures  on  him  and  Choerilus*,  which,  as  we  may  infer  from  hifl 
criticisms  on  -3Eschylus*,  in  all  probability  referred  to  the  harshness 
of  their  style.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  him  precisely  in  the  same 
terms  as  he  does  of  Fhrynichus,  predicating  an  antiquated  stiffiiess 
of  both  these  old  Tragedians®.    We  may  grant  that  the  lines  attri- 

^  Lyg.  u.  8. ;  8chx)l,  Aristoph.  Nub.  988. 

«  Lycurg.  c.  Leocr,  p.  161 ;  Plat,  ffippart^.  p.  228  b;  .^ian,  F.  IT.  viii.  a, 

'  DiatertciUon  on  Phalcms,  pp.  237  sqq. 

*  Said.  8.  ▼.  lo^KXijs :  xe/ol  toO  xo/>o^  ifp^s  Q^airuf  koI  XolpiXop  Ay<ifni;6fAa'os, 
'  See  Miiller,  ffist.  LU,  Or,  Vol.  i.  p.  340,  and  our  note  on  the  translation. 

*  Comp.  Veap.  220:  Apxo-tofieKta'Uitaifo^pupiX'fipaTa  fxiXri,  ''antiquated  honey-sweet 
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buted  to  Thespis  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus^  contain  internal  evi- 
dence of  their  spuriousness,  but  there  is  no  presumption  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  quotations  in  Plutarch^  and  Julius  Pollux^,  be- 
yond the  ill-founded  hypothesis,  that  Thespis  composed  only  ludi- 
crous dramas.  This  hypothesis,  as  we  have  seen  above,  rests  on 
the  old  confusion  between  Thespis  and  Susarion.  The  forgeries  of 
Heraclides  Ponticus  are  themselves  no  slight  proof  of  the  originally 
serious  character  of  the  Thespian  drama;  for  if  his  contemporaries 
had  really  believed  that  Thespis  wrote  nothing  but  ludicrous 
dramas,  a  scholar  of  Aristotle  would  hardly  have  attempted  to  im- 
pose upon  the  public  with  a  set  of  plays,  altogether  different  in 
style  and  title  from  those  of  the  author  on  whom  he  wished  to  pass 
them  off.  The  fact  is,  that  the  choral  plays  from  which  the  Thes- 
pian drama  was  formed  were  satyrical,  for  the  Dithyramb  in  the 
improved  form  which  it  received  from  Arion  was  performed  by  a 
chorus  of  satyrs*;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Thespis  may  have 
been  a  satyric  poet  before  he  was  a  tragedian,  in  the  more  modem 
sense  of  the  word :  but  Chamseleon  seems  to  have  expressly  men- 
tioned the  fact,  that  Thespis  passed  from  Bacchic  to  Epic  subjects^. 
With  regard  to  the  titles  of  his  plays  preserved  by  Suidas  and 
Julius  Pollux,  they  are  not  really  open  to  cavil.  For  even  sup- 
posing that  they  refer  rather  to  the  apocryphal  compositions  of 
Heraclides  than  to  the  lost  tragedies  of  the  old  Icarian,  there  is  no 
reason  for  concluding  that  the  titles  were  not  borrowed  by  the 
fabricator  from  obsolete  but  genuine  dramas.  Unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  maintain,  against  the  prevalent  tendency  of  all  the  autho- 
rities, that  Thespis  never  wrote  or  acted  a  play  of  grave  or  pathetic 
character,  we  cannot  assert  that  he  was  unlikely  to  have  brought 

and  popular  ditties  from  the  Phoenissae  of  Phrynichus,'*  with  a  passage  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  same  play  (1479) ' 

dpxo^fievos  r^s  yvKrbs  oidiv  irai/crat 
rdpxo-^*  iKcip*  ots  Qiffiris  ifytavl^ero. 

*  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  v.  p.  675,  Potter. 

*  Plut.  de  Audiendis  Poetia,  p.  134,  Wyttenb. 

^  Jul.  Poll.  VII.  45.  Another  fragment  has  been  lately  published  from  a  papyrus 
by  Letronne,  Fragmens  inSdits  d^anciens  poUes  Gh'ecs,  Par.  1838,  p.  7 :  oifK  i^adp-fiiraz 
old*'  l$u)v  $4  aoi  \iy<i),  where  i^aOpito  is  dva^  XeydfiofW, 

*  Above,  p.  40. 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Photius,  Lex.  s.  v. 
oiShf  Trpbi  rbv  Aidvvffop — t6  vpbffOev  els  rbv  AUtvvaov  ypdipopres  ro&rois  "fyytavl^ovro 
&w£p  Kal  {FarvpiKk  iX^ero'  {ftrrepov  Sk  fiera^dirres  els  rpayi^las  ypdtpetp  xard  ixiKpbv  els 
fiOdovs  Kal  Urroplas  irpdvifcap  ^riK^i  toG  Qeov  fivrjfJLweiJOtn'es,  6dev  Koi  iire<f><htrri(TQJu 
K.T,\.  Kal  XapuuXiwv  iy  rt^  vepl  OiaTTLdos.     Below,  p.  [69],  note  i, 

D.  T.  G.  •  6 
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forward  dramas,  bearing  the  titles  in  question — ^namely,  "Pen- 
theus;"  "the  Funeral  Games  of  Pelias,"  or  "Phorbas;"  "the 
Priests;"  "the  Youths;"  indeed  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  these  subjects  were  very  well  adapted  for  the  narrative  speeches 
which  must  have  abounded  while  the  actor  was  limited  to  llie  per- 
sonation of  one  character  at  a  time. 

With  regard  to  the  violent  and  ludicrous  dances,  which  were 
attributed  to  Thespis,  and  of  which  Aristophanes  gives  a  somewhat 
ludicrous  picture  at  the  end  of  his  "  Wasps^,"  we  have  only  to 
remark  that  all  antiquated  postures,  attitudes,  and  movements, 
appear  ridiculous  to  those  whose  grandfathers  practised  them. 
Apollo  himself  is  described  as  leading  the  Paean  with  high  and 
springy  steps*;  and  the  gymnopaedic  dance,  in  which  the  Tragic 
Emmeleia  took  its  rise,  must  have  been  originally  distinguished 
by  the  agility  which  it  prescribed.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
drama  a  great  deal  of  energetic  and  expressive  gesticulation  was 
expected  from  the  chorus,  and  even  in  the  time  of  -/Eschylus  it 
is  recorded  that  Telestes,  the  ballet-leader  of  that  poet,  invented 
many  new  forms  of  )(€ipovo/jbla  or  manual  gesticulations,  and  that 
in  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes"  he  represented  the  action  of  the 
piece  by  his  mimic  dancing®. 

The  statement  of  Suidas,  that  Phrynichus  was  the  first  who 
introduced  women  on  the  stage  (tt/ocoto?  yvvaiKelov  irpoaoairov  ela^ 
yaryev),  which  Bentley,  perhaps  purposely,  mistranslates,  is  no 
reason  for  concluding  that  Thespis  never  wrote  a  Tragedy  called 
"  Alcestis,"  were  there  any  real  evidence  to  show  that  this  was  the 
title  of  one  of  his  plays;  for  it  would  have  been  perfectly  easy 
to  handle  that  subject  in  the  Thespian  manner,  that  is,  with 
more  narrative  than  dialogue,  without  the  introduction  of  Alcestis 
herself*.  Indeed  we  cannot  conceive  how  she  could  be  introduced 
as  talking  to  the  chorus,  whom  she  does  not  once  address  in  the 
play  of  Euripides,  and  there  was  no  other  actor  for  her  to  talk  with. 

1  V.  1848  sqq. ;  Bentley,  PhxdarU,  pp.  265  sqq. 

•  Above,  p.  32,  note  2. 

'  Welcker,  Nacktrag,  pp.  266,  7;  Athen.  I.  p.  21  r:  koI  TAectJ  Hi  rj  TcX^oTiyj,  6 
6pX'n<^odtdd(TKa\oi,  iroXXA  i^e^prjKc  axflP^Ta  &Kp(t)s  rats  x^P<^^  "^^  XeyS/ieva  deiKPuoUffott 

*Api(rTOK\^i  yovp  (jyqalv  6ti  TeX^ffTrjs  6  Alffx^^ov  dpxVf^T^^  oifrbft  tfp  rexylrrfi  (3<rr€ 

iu  T(fi  ipx^iff^O'*'  "Toi/s  'EittA  ixl  Qi^pas  ipavepii  Troirja'tu  rA  Trpdyfiara  5t*  dpx'^etas.     See 
Heindori',  ad  Plat,  Cratyl.  §  51. 

^  In  the  Suppliants,  one  of  the  most  archaic  of  the  extant  plays  of  ^EachyluB,  no 
female  character  is  introduced  on  the  stage,  although  all  the  interest  centres  in  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  who  form  the  chorus. 
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Of  course,  there  could  be  no  theatrical  contests  in  the  days 
of  Thespis^ :  but  the  dithyrambic  contests  seem  to  have  been  im- 
portant enough  to  induce  Pisistratus  to  build  a  temple  in  which 
the  victorious  choragi  might  offer  up  their  tripods',  a  practice  which 
the  victors  with  the  tragic  chorus  subsequently  adopted. 

1  Plutarcli,  Sol,  xxix. 

*  H^Omv,  lepbv  *Air6XX«i'0f  'kOiprocuf  inrb  Heururrpdrov  y€yw6s'  els  d  Toi>s  rplTodas 
h-ideffcuf  ol  r^  KVK\Up  x^PV  vucfyramct  tA  QaprffiKiO.,  Pbotius.  Comp.  Thucyd.  n.  15, 
VI.  54. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PROPER  CLASSIFICATION  OF  GREEK   PliAYa 

ORIGIN    OF  COMEDY. 


The  heat  adort  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pculoral,  peutord- 
comical,  hiHorical-paatoral,  iroffkal-hiitorieal,  tragical-comieal-histarieal-paMtond, 
toene  individabU^  or  poem  unlimited.  For  the  law  of  writ  and  the  law  of  lUtert$ 
the$e  are  the  only  m^n,  Shaxsfxabx. 


IT  is  generallj  stated  that  there  were  three  kinds  of  Grreek  Plays, 
and  three  only — Tragedy,  Comedy,  and  the  Satyrical  Drama. 
It  will  be  our  endeavour  in  the  present  chapter  to  examine  this 
classification,  and  to  see  whether  some  better  one  cannot  be  pro- 
posed. With  a  view  to  this  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  the  comical  and  satyrical  dramas,  just  as  we  have  abeady 
investigated  the  origin  of  Tragedy,  and  to  consider  how  far  the 
Satyrical  Drama  differed  from  or  agreed  with  either  the  Tragedy 
or  Comedy  of  the  Greeks. 

The  word  Tragedy — Tpary^Sia — is  derived  of  course  from  the 
words  rpayo^  and  ^jy.  The  former  word,  as  we  have  ahready 
seen,  is  a  synonym  for  a-drvpty;^ :  for  the  goatr-eared  attendant 
of  Dionysus  was  called  by  the  name  of  the  animal  which  he  re- 
sembled, just  as  the  shepherd  or  goatherd  was  called  by  the  name 
of  the  animal  which  he  tended,  and  whose  skin  formed  his  clothing*. 
Tparfiphla  is  therefore  not  the  song  of  a  goat,  because  a  goat  was 
the  prize  of  it;  but  a  song  accompanied  by  a  dance  performed 
by  persons  in  the  guise  of  satyrs,  consequently  a  salyric  dance; 
and  we  have  already  shown  how  Tragedy  in  its  more  modem  sense 
arose  from  such  performances.     At  first,  tlien,  Tragedy  and  the 

^  See  above,  p.  40,  note  4. 

*  The  word  Tityntft  signifiegi  according  to  Servius,  the  leading  ram  of  the  flock; 
according  to  other  authorities  it  means  a  ^at :  and  some  have  even  sapposed  it  to  b0 
another  form  of  Siifyrns.  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Miiller,  Dor.  iv.  ch.  6,  i  ro^ 
note  {€). 
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Satyrical  Drama  were  one  and  the  same.  When,  however,  the  Tra- 
gedy of  Thespis  had  firmly  established  itself,  and  Comedy  was 
not  yet  introduced,  the  common  people  became  discontented  with 
the  serious  character  of  the  new  dramatic  exhibitions,  and  missed 
the  merriment  of  the  country  satyrs;  at  the  same  time  they  thought 
that  their  own  tutelary  deity  was  not  sufficiently  honoured  in  per- 
formances which  were  principally  taken  up  with  adventures  of 
other  personages :  in  the  end  they  gave  vent  to  their  dissatisfaction, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  audience  vociferously  com- 
plained that  the  play  to  which  they  were  admitted  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Bacchus  \  The  prevalence  of  this  feeling  at  length 
induced  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  -^schy- 
lus,  to  restore  the  tragic  chorus  to  the  satyrs,  and  to  write  dramas 
which  were  indeed  the  same  in  form  and  materials  with  the  Tragedy, 
but  the  choruses  of  which  were  composed  of  satyrs,  and  the  dances 
pyrrhic  instead  of  gymnopaedic*.  This  is  the  drama  which  has 
been  considered  by  some  as  specifically  different  both  from  Tragedy 
and  Comedy,  but  which  was  in  fact  only  a  subdivision  of  Tragedy', 
written  always  by  Tragedians,  and,  we  believe,  seldom*  acted  but 
along  with  Tragedies*. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  statement  that  the  Comedy  of 
the  Greeks  arose  firom  the  Phallic  processions,  just  as  their  Tragedy 


^  In  his  openiDg  Symposiacal  disquisition,  Plutarch  thus  speaks:  *'Q(nr€p  otv, 
^puytxov  Kal  A^orx^Xov  t^v  rpayt^iav  els  fiii0ovs  xal  vd0ri  •wpoaybyrtaUf  A^^ij*  ri  ravra 
irpbs  rhv  Ai6tfWTw;—^vT(as  ifjioiye  iroXXdKCf  elireiv  Tapiffrrj  vpbs  toUs  iKKomas  els  r& 
av/j.ir6<na  rbv  Kvpi€^mrra—^(l  AtfOpaire,  rl  ravra  irpbs  rbv  Atdwaw ; — Sympos.  I.  i . 

Zenobius  gives  this  explanation  of  the  phrase  0^^  irpbs  rbv  Ai6vv<rw:^~TQy  X^^P^ 
^^  ^PX^  dOtfffUiKav  hiOipafs^w  fdew  els  rbv  Avbvwrw,  oi  irotrjTal  vcrepop  hc^i^es  r^s 
awridelas  ra&ri^s  Atavras  kal  Keirrai^povs  ypdtpeiv  irexeipow.  "OOey  ot  Oeibfievoi.  CKd>- 
irronnes  (\eyoy,  0^8^  irpbs  rbv  Au6vv<rov.  Aib,  yow  tovto  roifs  Xar^povs  ^trrepop  ido^ey 
adrois  irpoeurdyeuf,  Ua  fi^  doKUiruf  ivCKavOdAteirOai  ro\^  0eov.    p.  40. 

Suidas,  in  his  explanation  of  the  same  saying,  after  mentioning  the  opinion  by 
which  it  was  referred  to  the  alterations  of  Epigenes^he  Sicyonian,  adds:  Bi\Tto¥  5^ 
opT<a'  Tb  TpbiFdeif  els  rbv  At&vvffov  ypdtpovres,  ro&rois  'fyyuyl^ovro,  dvrep  koX  Zarv/H/cd 
iXiyero'  Harepov  dk  fierafidtrres  els  rb  rpaytf^as  ypd*f)euff  card  fUKpbv  els  ii^dovs  koX 
Urropias  irpdirriffay,  /iriKiri  rod  Aiovijaov  fjufrj/xwei^airres' — -^Oev  rovro  Kal  iire<l>d>vii<r<uf, 
Kai  'KaiiaCKiw  iy  r<fi  irepl  Qi<nnSos  rd  irapairXififfia  laropei.  So  also  Photius,  above, 
p.  65,  note  5. 

»  Above,  p.  35. 

^  Demetrius  says  (de  Elocut.  §  169,  Vol.  ix.  p.  76,  Walz):  6  Si  yiXws  Ix^pk 
rpayifiUas'  oi)Zk  yb,p  ivwoiiaeiev  Sm  ris  rpaytpSiap  iralj;'ov<rav,  hrel  ffdrvpov  ypdj/ei 
optI  rpaytfidias. 

^  If  Pratinas  wrote  only  eighteen  tragedies  to  thirty-two  satyrical  dramas,  some  of 
the  latter  must  have  been  acted  alone.     See  Welcker,  Trilogie,  pp.  497 — 8. 

*  It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that  the  satyrical  drama  was  originally  acted 
before  the  Tragedy.    WelL  Nachtr.  p.  «79. 
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did  from  the  Dithyramb*.  Its  progress,  however,  and  its  successive 
advances  from  rudeness  to  perfection,  are  involved  in  so  much 
obscurity,  that  even  Aristotle  is  unable  to  tell  us  any  thing  about 
it;  but  he  is  willing  to  concede  that  it  was  started  in  Sicily', 
or  primai-ily  in  Megaris'.  And  this  appears  very  probable;  for 
not  only  was  Susarion,  who  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
the  earliest  comic  poet*,  a  native  of  Tripodiscus  in  Megaris,  but 
continual  allusions  are  made  in  ancient  writers*  to  the  coarse 
humour  of  the  Megarians  and  their  strong  turn  for  the  ludicrous, 
qualities  which  they  seem  to  have  imparted  to  their  Sicilian 
colonists. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Greek  Comedy, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  it  originated  in  a  country  festival :  it  was 
in  fact  the  celebration  of  the  vintage,  when  the  country  people  went 
round  from  village  to  village,  some  in  carts*,  who  uttered  all  the 
vile  jests  and  abusive  speeches  with  which  the  Tragedy  of  Thespis 
has  been  most  unjustly  saddled ;  others  on  foot,  who  bore  aloft  the 
Phallic  emblem,  and  invoked  in  songs  Phales  the  comrade  of  Bac- 
chus''. This  custom  of  going  round  from  village  to  village  sugf- 
gested  the  derivation  of  Comedy  from  Ktofm),  and  Aristotle  has  been 
misled  by  his  own  learning  into  an  apparent  approbation  of  this,  on 
many  accounts,  absurd  etymology®.  One  reason  which  has  been 
advanced  in  defence  of  this  etymology  is  extraordinarily  ridiculous. 
We  are  told*  that  the  word  cannot  be  derived  from  kS/jlo^,  because 

^  Above^  p.  lo.  Thus  we  read  that  Antheas  the  Lindian  Kta/upHas  iiroUi  jnU 
dWa  iroWii  h  TO&r<fi  T<fi  rpbirtfi  tQv  Troirjfidrury,  d  HVPX^  '''otf  M-^*  airoO  4>aSXiHl>0(i€XkfL 
(Athen.  p.  445  B.) 

*  kl  fibf  odv  T^s  Tpay<fi$lai  fiera^direis,  Kal  8t*  <5v  iy4vcrro,  oi  XeK'^Ba^uf,  ^  M 
Kiofupdla,  $id  rb  fi^  <nrovdd^&r0ai  i^  dpxv^>  i\a6e.  Kal  yip  xop^y  KWfjufidiaw  6^4  rvrt  6 
dfyxMJv  iZtaKcv,  dW*  id^KmrraX  ^trcaf  ijdrf  di  <rx^Mard  rwa  a^^j  ^oiicn^,  ol  \9y6fiaw 
airrijs  voiifral  iMrtiftove^fovTOA'  rls  5i  Trpbciava  &ir4dwK€P,  if  \6yov5,  ^  rKiiOrf  itwoKfivrOift 
KoX  6<ra  rotavra,  iryvb'rrrajL,  ToO  dk  fjiMovs  iroieuf  ^^rlxapfios  Kod  ^pfus  iif^«»'  r6  /c^ 
oCif  i^apxv^  iic  ^iKcXias  ^\0€,    Aristot.  Poet.  v. 

*  T^  fjiiv  KcafUfiSlas  ol  MeyapeU,  ot  re  im-adda,  (if  M  r^s  trap*  adroit  hj/AOKparttu 
y&fOfUviti,  KoX  ol  iK  ZtxeX/as.     Poet.  in.  5. 

*  Prdteg.  Aristoph.  Kttst.  p.  xi :  t^v  Ktafu^Uap  rfiprjaOal  <f>affi  (nrb  2ovo-a/)(cuvof. 
'  See  Miiller's  Dorians,  iv.  7,  §  i. 

8  Schol.  Lucian.  Zei>s  rpaytfiUs  (vi.  p.  388,  Lehmann) :  iv  ry  iofrrg  t«f  Atowvtrttar 
vapd  Tots  *A6iiPoUoLS  ivl  dfia^Cov  KaO^ifieyot  l^<TK<airrav  dXXi^Xous  Kal  iKoidopoOirro  roXkd, 
See  the  passages  in  Creuzer*s  note  on  Lydus^  de  Mens.  p.  127,  ed.  Bother. 

7  The  reader  will  see  these  particulars  in  Aristoph.  Acham.  240  sqq. 

8  TTOioi^fievoi  rd  dvdfiara  ffrifieioVf  ovtoi  fih  ydp  (JleXoirovyiiaioi)  KdfMS  rds  TC/MOiWSas 
KoKeof  <t>aalv,  'AOrpfoioi  $i  8-i/j/iovs.  d)s  KWfUfido^s,  oiiK  dirb  rod  KWfidteiv  \ex04PTas  dXXd 
T J  Kard  Kdfias  irXdvy  driiia^iUvovi  iK  rod  dffreos.     Poet,  c.  in. 

*  By  Schneider  {de  Orig.  Comm.  p.  5). 
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one  of  the  meanings  of  that  word  is  17  iier  oXvov  pSiJ,  This  would 
scarcely  be  an  argument  if  it  were  only  the  signification  of  the 
word  KSfio<; :  but  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  it  is  not 
even  the  primary  or  most  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  KSfio^^ 
signifies  a  revel  continued  after  supper.  It  was  a  very  ancient 
custom  in  Greece  for  young  men,  after  rising  from  an  evening 
banquet,  to  ramble  about  the  streets  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  or 
the  lyre,  and  with  torches  in  their  hands ;  such  a  band  of  revellers 
was  also  called  a  xwfio^.  Thus  JEschylus  says',  very  forcibly,  that 
the  Furies,  although  they  had  drunk  their  fill  of  human  blood  in 
the  house  of  the  Pelopidae,  and  though  it  was  now  time  that  they 
should  go  out  like  a  Koifio^,  nevertheless  obstinately  stuck  to  the 
house,  and  would  not  depart  firom  it.  And  as  the  band  of  revellers 
"  flown  with  insolence  and  wine,"  as  Milton  says®,  not  unfirequently 
made  a  riotous  entrance  into  any  house  where  an  entertainment 
was  going  on*,  the  verb  eiretaKonfid^w  is  used  metaphorically  by 
Plato  to  signify  any  interruption  or  intrusion,  whether  it  be  the  in- 
vasion of  a  philosophical  school  by  mere  pretenders  to  science*,  or 
the  evasion  of  the  proper  subject  of  inquiry  by  the  introduction  of 
extraneous  matter®.  Hence  the  word  KcS/i09  is  used  to  denote  any 
band  or  company.  In  a  secondary  sense,  it  signifies  a  song  sung 
either  by  a  convivial  party  or  at  the  Bacchic  feasts  (not  merely  in 
honour  of  the  god,  but  also  to  ridicule  certain  persons),  or  lastly, 
by  a  procession  in  honour  of  a  victor  at  the  public  games.  By  a 
still  further  transition,  kw^jm^  is  used  for  a  song  in  general ;  and  a 
peculiar  flute  tune,  together  with  its  corresponding  dance,  was 
known  by  this  name.  It  was  in  the  second  sense  of  the  word  that 
the  Bacchic  reveller  was  called  a  KoofitpBo^;,  namely,  a  comus-singer, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  rpar/wBof;,  iXap€pB6<;,  &c.,  in  which  the 
first  part  of  the  compound  refers  to  the  performer,  the  second  to  the 

^  See  Welcker  in  Jacobs'  edition  of  Philostratus,  p.  202.  The  remarks  in  the  text 
are  an  abstract  of  what  he  says  on  the  signification  of  this  word.  He  supposes,  how- 
ever,  that  K<afUfili6s  is  derived  from  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  he  agrees 
with  Kanngiesser  {Kom.  JBi^n.  p.  32). 

^  AgamemTion,  1161,  Wellauer: 

Kal  (jAiv  T€irtaKdl>s  y*  ws  Bpcur^eaBai  t\4w 
Bporeiov  aXfjLa  KWfios  hf  ddfiois  fUvti. 
A6(nr€fiirTos  i^<a  avyy6§f<au  'E/MKki^cur. 

*  Par,  L,  1/502. 

*  Like  Aldbiades  in  Plato's  Sympos.  p.  212  0. 

3  Jtesp.  p.  500  B :  Toi^  i^tadep  oif  irpwrrJKW  iireiffKCKaftaKSras. 

*  Thecetet.  p.  184  A:  koI  rb  lUyurrov,  ov  hcKa  6  \6yos  tSpfATjrai,  iriarT/jfnijs  r4pi,  rl 
iroT*  icrlv,  AffKemrov  yhniffrtu  ifTb  tQv  hreuFKcafMi^yTUfv  X67WV. 
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song,  and  as  Tparfoi£la  signifies  a  song  of  satyrs,  so  KOD/n^Sia  means 
a  song  of  comus.  It  is  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Athe- 
nian writers  speak  of  the  country  DIonysian  procession,  that  it  was 
considered  as  a  comus  ^ ;  and  we  think  this  view  of  the  case  is  con- 
firmed by  the  epithet  ^vy/coofio^,  which  Dicaeopolis  applies  to  Phales 
as  the  companion  of  Bacchus*. 

The  Phallic  processions,  from  which  the  old  Comedy  arose,  seem 
to  have  been  allowed  in  very  early  times  in  all  cities;  Aristotle  tells 
us  that  they  still  continued  in  many  cities  even  in  his  time*,  and 
the  inscriptions  quoted  above*  prove  that  a  lyrical  Comedy  had 
developed  itself  from  them.  In  the  time  of  the  orators,  the  iftJ- 
<l>aWoc  were  still  danced  in  the  orchestra  at  Athens*,  and  we 
learn  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Conon,  that  the 
riotous  and  profligate  young  men,  who  infested  the  streets,  delighted 
to  call  themselves  by  names®  derived  from  these  comic  bufifooneries. 
But  probably  they  were  always  more  common  in  the  country, 
which  was  their  natural  abode ;  and  if  a  modem  scholar'  is  right 
in  concluding  from  the  words  of  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes^ 
that  there  were  two  sorts  of  Phallic  processions,  the  one  public, 
the  other  private,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  private  vintage  cere- 
monies ever  found  their  way  into  the  great  towns.  Pasquinades  of 
the  coarsest  kind  seem  to  have  formed  the  principal  part  of 
these  rural  exhibitions »,  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  why 
Comedy  was  established  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles;  for 
the  demagogues,  wanting  to  invent  some  means  of  attacking  their 
political  opponents  with  safety,  could  think  of  no  better  way  of 
efiecting  this  than  by  introducing  into  the  city  the  favourite  country 
sports  of  the  lower  orders,  and  then  it  was,  and  not  till  then,  that 

^  Thus  in  an  old  law  quoted  by  Demosthenes  (c.  Mid.  p.  517),  we  have  6  KWfut 

KOl  Ol  KtafMfiSol, 

*  Acham,  26^:  #aX^f,  haipe  BaKX^ov, 

'  rd  0aXXticd  d  fri  xal  vvv  kv  iroXXais  rOw  voXecjv  diajnivei  vofiujfi/iepa.     Aristot. 
Poet.  c.  IV. 

*  Above,  pp.  45  sqq. 

^  Hyperldes  apud  Harpocrat.  v.  'I^i^aXXoc. 

^  They  termed  themselves  'I9($0aXXo(  and  AiroXiJKvBoi,     Demosth.   Cowmp  194 
(1261).     Of.  Athen.  xiv.  p.  633;  Lucian,  ii.  336. 

^  Schneider,  de  Orig.  Com.  p.  14. 

^  Acham.  243  (p.  775,  L  32,  Bind.):  veurdivres  odv  rots  ijYy^XfJi^ois  ol  *A$ifnuii 
^Xkovs  ldl(;^  Kol  btifiwrlq.  KarcffKe^atrav  Kal  ro&rois  iyipaipov  rbv  0€^, 

'   Platonius,  irepl  dia4>opas  KcjfJUfiSiUfv :  *Tiro64ffets  fibf  yb.p  riji  ToXeuat  Kfa/ufdUtt 
fffoty  adroLi  rb  aTpaTrjyoTs  hriTipu^f  k.  r.  X. 
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the  performance  of  Comedies  became,  like  that  of  Tragedies,  a  public 
concern^.  When  it  was  formally  established  as  a  distinct  species 
of  drama  at  Athens,  the  old  Comedy  was  supplied,  like  Tragedy, 
with  a  chorus,  which,  though  not  so  numerous  or  expensively 
attired  as  the  tragic,  was  as  carefully  trained  and  as  systematic  in 
its  songs  and  dances.  In  effect,  it  was  the  same  modification  of 
an  original  comus  as  that  which  performed  the  Epinicia  of  Pindar. 
It  appears  from  several  passages  that  the  comic  actors  were  ori- 
ginally unprovided  with  masks,  but  rubbed  their  faces  over  with 
wine-lees  as  a  substitute  for  that  disguise^. 

The  Tragedy  and  Comedy  of  the  Greeks  had,  therefore,  an 
entirely  different  origin.  We  must  in  the  next  place  consider  what 
were  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  how  far  they  differed  intrinsi- 
cally, and  whether  any  of  the  remaining  Greek  plays  cannot  be 
considered  as  belonging  strictly  either  to  Tragedy  or  Comedy, 
We  shall  do  this  more  satisfactorily,  if  we  first  set  forth  the  defi- 
nitions which  have  been  given  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Plato  has 
rather  alluded  to,  than  expressed,  the  distinction  between  Tragedy 
and  Comedy  in  their  most  perfect  form,  but  his  slight  remarks 
nevertheless  strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  Comedy,  he  considers* 
to  be  the  generic  name  for  all  dramatic  exhibitions  which  have 
a  tendency  to  excite  laughter ;  while  Tragedy,  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  is  an  imitation  of  the  noblest  life,  that  is,  of  the  actions 
of  gods  and  heroes.  As  a  definition,  however,  this  accoimt  of 
Tragedy,  although  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  altogether  incom- 
plete. Aristotle's,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  perfect.  He  makes 
the  distinction,  which  Plato   leaves  to  be  inferred,  between  the 

1  Xopbv  K(jifM^Cav  6^1/4  Tore  iBcjKeir  6  Apx^V'     Aristotle,  above,  p.  70,  note  2. 

Gruppe  labours  under  some  extraordinary  mistake  in  supposing  {Ariadnef  p.  133) 
that  Comedy  was  not  originally  connected  with  religion. 

^  Hence  a  comedian  is  called  Tpvy(fi86s,  "a  lee-singer."  It  does  not  appear  that 
masks  were  always  used  even  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  who  acted  the  part  of  Cleon 
in  the  'Iirvijs  without  one.  In  later  times,  however,  it  was  considered  disreputable 
to  go  in  any  comibs  without  a  mask.  Demosth.  FcUs.  Leg.  p.  433:  rod  Karapdrou 
Kvprjpicjvos  ds  iv  reus  irofiirats  dvev  tov  irpoatbirov  Ktafidj^ei. 

3  Legg.  Vll.  p.  817:  d<ra  /liv  odv  irepl  yiXtard  i<m  voUyviOf  d  5^  K<afi<fiSlav  vdm-es 

\iyofi€u fjUfiTjiTii  rod  KaWLarov  Kal  dpiarov  ^Lov  d  5iJ  <l>afi€if  vdures  ye  6utws 

ehfcu  Tpay<fidLa$f  r^  dXTfOeffrdTTp^.  The  Kd\\t<rros  Kal  Apurros  pios  signifies  the  life  of  a 
man  who  is  in  the  highest  degree  KoKoKdyaOdSf  and  this  term  exactly  expresses  the 
persons  who  figured  in  the  plays  of  .^^ohylus  and  Sophocles ;  for,  as  Dr.  Thirlwall 
remarks,  in  his  beautiful  paper  On  the  Irony  of  Sophocles,  **  None  but  gods  or  heroes 
could  act  any  prominent  part  in  the  Attic  tragedy"  {PhU.  Mus.  IL  p.  493).  Aud 
this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  Plato,  in  another  passage  {Oorgiat,  p.  50a  a),  talks  of 
if  ffcfji^  Koi  BavfiourHj  ij  r^f  rpdyifidlas  mtifffis. 
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objects  of  tragic  and  comic  imitation,  aild  adds  to  it  the  consti- 
tuent characteristic  of  Tragedy,  namely,  that  it  effects  by  means 
of  pity  and  terror  the  purgation  of  such  passions^.  Aristotle's 
definition  of  Tragedy  is  so  full  and  comprehensive,  that  it  has 
been  adopted  even  by  modem  writers  as  a  description  of  what 
modem  Tragedy  ought  to  be*;  there  is  one  particular,  however, 
which  he  has  not  expressly  stated,  and  which  is  due  rather  to  the 
origin  of  Greek  Tragedy  than  to  its  essence,  we  mean  the  necessity 
for  a  previous  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  audience  with  the 
plot  of  the  Tragedy :  this  it  is  which  most  eminently  distinguishes 
the  Tragedies  of  Sophocles  from  those  of  Shakspeare,  and  to  this  is 
owing  the  poetical  irony  with  which  the  poet  and  the  spectators 
handled  or  looked  upon  the  characters  in  the  piece'.  Aristotle 
is  supposed  by  his  commentator  Eustratius,  to  allude  to  this  in 
a  passage  of  the  Ethics*:  we  are  disposed  to  believe  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  is  referring  to  the  different  effects  which  events 
related  in  a  Tragedy,  as  having  taken  place  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  events  represented,  and  those  events  which  are  represented  by 
action,  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators :  for  example,  the 
calamities  of  (Edipus,  when  alluded  to  in  the  (Edipus  at  Colonus, 
do  not  strike  us  with  so  much  horror  as  when  they  are  represented 
in  the  CEdipus  at  Thebes. 

If,  however,  all  the  prominent  characters  in  the  true  Tragedy 
were  gods. or  heroes,  it  follows  that  the  Hepaat  of  ^schylua,  and 
the  M.CKriTov  SXtoai^  and  ^olvva-a-ai  of  Phrynichus,  were  not 
Tragedies  in  the  truest  sense ^,  and  must  be  referred  to  the  class  of 

^  TJr  51  KcjfupUa  iffrivt  cSffvep  etirofiev,  pUfirfffis  <f>av\oT4p<av  fUv,  od  fihroi  rarA 
T&ffop  KaKiav,  dXXd  tov  al<rxpov  iari  t6  yeXoiov  fidpiov.  Poet,  c.  V. — i<rrw  obv  r/Hty^tSla 
fdfiriffis  irpd^ewi  (TTOvdaLas  koU  reXefas,  ijUyeOos  ^01^0-17$  — ^  dp(&in-<aif  koI  od  U* 
dxayyeklas,  dt*  i\4ov  Kcd  <f)6pov  irepahovffa  r^v  twp  TOio&r(av  iradiijfidTWf  Kdffap^v. 
Poet,  c.  VI. 

^  Hurd's  definition  (On  the  Province  of  the  Drama,  p.  164)  is  a  mere  copy  of 
Aristotle.  Schiller,  who  has  a  better  right  to  declare  ex  catkedrd  what  Tra^^y  ought 
to  be,  than  any  writer  of  the  last  century,  thus  defines  it :  "  That  art  which  proposes 
to  itself,  as  its  especial  object,  the  pleasure  resulting  from  compassion,  is  caUed  the 
tragic  art  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word."  Werhe,  in  einem  Buide^ 
p.  1 1 76. 

*  See  Dr.  Thirlwall's  Ei^say  On  the  Irony  of  Sophocles, 

*  I.  1 1,  §  4 :  dia^pei  Sk  twv  iraOQp  ^/ccurrov  vepl  ^^Qvrai  ^  reXevT'fyrain-as  cvft^oJbmM 
To\i>  iJMhXov  ^  rd  vapdi^ofia  Kal  detvik  irpovTrdpxeiv  rati  rpaytpSlais  -if  trpdrreaBai, 

'  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Home,  Vol.  i.  note  1150:  "The  Destruction  of  MiUhis  by  Phiy 
nichus,  and  the  Persians  of  .^chylus,  were  plays  that  drew  forth  all  the  mamy 
feelings  of  bleeding  or  exulting  hearts,  and  not  tragedies :  for  these  the  Greeks,  befon 
the  Alexandrian  age,  took  their  plots  solely  out  of  mythical  story.  It  was  essential 
that  their  contents  should  be  known  beforehand ;  whereas  the  stories  of  Hamlet  and 
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Histories,  which  exist  in  all  countries  where  the  drama  is  much 
cultivated,  as  a  subordinate  species  of  Tragedy:  the  other  Tragedies 
we  may  call  myths  or  fables*  as  distinguished  from  the  true  stories, 
to  which  they  bore  the  same  relation  in  the  subdivision  of  Ionian 
literature,  that  the  Epos  bore  to  the  history  of  Herodotus. 

In  the  course  of  time,  another  rib  was  taken  from  the  side  of 
the  primary  Tragedy,  and  Tragi-comedy  sprang  up  imder  the 
fostering  care  of  Euripides,  which  was  probably  the  forerunner  of 
the  iKaporparytpSlai  of  Rhinthon,  Sopatrus,  Sciras,  and  Blaesus*. 
One  old  specimen  of  this  kind  of  play  remains  to  us  in  the  "AX/ct;- 
<rri9  of  Euripides,  which  was  performed  as  the  satyrical  drama  of  a 
Tragic  Trilogy,  438  B.C.,  and  we  are  inclined  to  consider  the 
Orestes  as  another  of  the  same  sort'.  It  resembled  the  regular 
Tragedy  in  its  outward  form,  but  contained  some  comic  characters, 
and  always  had  a  happy  termination. 

Of  the  Satyrical  Drama  we  have  already  spoken :  we  cannot, 
however,  quit  the  subject  of  Tragedy  and  its  subordinate  forms, 
without  noticing  a  play  called  EZJXwre?  ol  iirl  Taivdp^,  which  was, 
according  to  Herodian^  a  satyrical  drama.  This  statement  has 
occasioned  some  diflSculties.  It  has  been  asked",  were  the  Helots, 
who  doubtless  composed  the  chorus,  dressed  like  satyrs,  or  mixed  * 
up  with  satyrs?  But  if  it  was  a  satyrical  drama,  what  mytho- 
logical subject  is  reconcilable  with  a  chorus  of  Helots?  and  on 
the  same  supposition,  how  could  the  comedian  Eupolis,  to  whom 
Athen8dus<<  ascribes  the  play,  have  been  its  author?  for  a  trespass 
by  a  comedian  on  the  domains  of  the  tragic  muse,  to  whom  the 
satyrical  drama  belonged,  was,  especially  in  those  times,  something 

Macbeth  were  unknown  to  the  spectators ;  at  present,  parts  of  them  might  be  moulded 
into  t^^^ie8  like  the  Greek ;  that  is,  if  a  Sophocles  were  to  rise  up." 

^  The  words  of  Suidas,  quoted  above,  appear  to  allude  to  this  distinction :  jcard 
fiiKpbv  els  fi^dovs  KoX  Icroptai  irpdmiffew, 

»  Miiller's  Dor,  iv.  ch.  7,  §  6. 

B  In  an  argument  to  the  Alcestis,  published  from  a  Vatican  MS.  (Ko.  909)  by 

Dindorf,  in  1834,  we  find  the  following  words:  T6  dpSifia  hroi'/idTf  l^,  iSiHxB'n  M 

VXavKtvov  dpxoPTos  t6  X.  rpQroi  ^p  2o0oicX^s,  de&rcpoi  E^ptrlSris  Kpr/ifriraxSf  *A\K/iaMPi 
r<fi  Sid  Sf'w^Sos,  l!ri\4<f>(fi,  *A\/ciJ(rrt8t.  t6  dk  dpafia  KtapuKforipav  fy,€i  r^v  KarturKevfyf, 
Tiie  last  sentence  is  a  repetition  in  effect  of  the  statement  in  the  Copenhagen  argument. 
(Matthiffl,  VII.  p.  214.)  On  the  date  see  Welcker,  Sheiniach,  Mua.  for  1835,  p.  508; 
Clinton,  F.  ff.  Vol.  I.  p.  424. 

*  See  £ustathius  on  Iliad  II.  p.  297. 

«  By  MtLller  in  Was  fUr  eine  Art  Drama  waren  **die  Jldoten"!  Niebuhr*s  Jthein. 
Miu,  m.  p.  48S. 

•  TV.  p.  138. 


# 
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quite  unlieard  of.  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  difficulty 
in  this,  and  principally  in  regard  to  the  last  question.  The  Helots, 
with  their  dresses  of  goatskin  or  sheepskin,  and  their  indecent 
dances  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  were  very  fit  substitutes  for  the 
satyrs,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  that  a  Dionysian  myth 
might  be  represented  in  a  play,  the  chorus  of  which  consisted  of 
Helots.  From  the  statement,  however,  that  Eupolis  was  the  author, 
and  from  the  purely  comic  and  criticizing  tone  of  one  of  the  frag- 
ments^, we  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  Herodian  is  mistaken 
in  calling  it  a  satyrical  drama,  and  that  he  has  been  misled  by 
the  resemblance  between  the  guise  of  the  Helots,  and  that  of  the 
satyrs;  whereas  the  play  was  a  regular  Comedy  ynth  a  political 
reference,  perhaps  not  unlike  the  AaxeBalfiove^  of  the  same  author. 

The  Comedy  of  the  Greeks  first  attained  to  a  distinct  literary 
and  political  importance  in  the  country  which  witnessed  its  final 
development  in  a  form  corresponding  to  that  of  its  modem  repre- 
sentatives. Whatever  may  have  been  the  value  of  the  writings  of 
Epicharmus,  they  have  not  reached  our  time  except  in  fragments. 
For  us,  Greek  Comedy,  both  in  itself,  and  in  its  Soman  transcrip- 
tions, is  the  Comedy  of  Athens.  So  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
its  literary  history,  it  owes  its  first  development  and  completion 
to  the  political  and  social  condition  of  that  great  democratic  metro- 
polis; and  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  all  that  is  characteristic 
of  Attic  life,  that  the  greatest  scholars  of  Alexandria,  Lycophron 
and  Eratosthenes,  wrote  formal  and  elaborate  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject. Considered,  then,  as  peculiarly  Athenian,  the  Comedy  of  the 
Greeks  admits  of  subdivision  into  three  species,  or  rather  three  suc- 
cessive variations  in  form,  which  are  generally  distinguished  as 
the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New  Comedy.  These  three  subdivi- 
sions must  be  considered  separately,  and  with  a  brief  review  of 
their  distinctive  characteristics. 

The  Old  Comedy  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  result  of  a 
successful  attempt  to  give  to  the  waggon-jests  of  the  country  comus 
a  particular  and  a  political  bias.  Its  outward  form  was  burlesque 
in  its  most  wanton  extravagance.  Its  essence,  or  to  use  the  words 
of  Vico*,  its  eterna  proptetd,  was  personal  vilification.  Not  merely 
the  satire  of  description,  the  abuse  of  words ;  but  the  satire  of  repre- 

^  In  Athen.  xiv.  p.  638. 

'  Sciema  Nuova,  in.  p.  638 :    ''La  satira  serbb  quest*  etema propietdt,  con  la  qual 
ella  nacque,  di  dir  viUanie  ed  ingiurie." 
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sentatlon.  The  object  of  popular  dislike  was  not  merely  called  a 
coward,  a  villain,  a  rogue,  or  a  fool,  but  he  was  exhibited  on  the 
stage  doing  everything  contemptible  and  suffering  everything  ludi- 
crous. This  systematic  personality,  the  iafifiiKrj  IBia^  of  the  old 
popular  farce,  would  not  have  suflSced  to  obtain  for  Comedy  an 
adequate  share  of  attention  from  the  refined  and  accomplished 
democracy,  which  established  itself  at  Athens  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  Pericles.  It  was  necessary  that  the  comic  poet  who 
would  gain  a  hearing  in  the  theatre  at  Athens  should  borrow  from 
Tragedy  many  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities — its  choral  dances, 
its  masked  actors,  its  metrical  forms,  its  elaborate  scenery  and 
machines,  and  above  all  that  chastened  elegance  of  the  Attic  dialect, 
which  the  fastidiousness  of  an  Athenian  citizen  required  and  ex- 
acted from  the  poets  and  orators.  The  comedy  became  a  regular 
drama,  recalling  indeed  a  recollection  of  the  old  phallic  comus  by 
an  extravagant  obscenity  of  language  and  costume,  but  often  pre- 
senting an  elegance  in  the  dialogues  and  a  poetic  refinement  in 
the  melic  portions,  which  would  have  borne  a  comparison  with  the 
best  efforts  of  the  contemporary  tragic  muse.  Upon  this  stock 
the  mighty  genius  of  Aristophanes  grafted  his  own  Pantagruelism, 
which  has  in  every  age,  since  the  days  of  its  reproducer  Rabelais, 
found  in  some  European  countiy,  and  in  some  form  or  other, 
a  more  or  less  adequate  representative, -^Cervantes,  Quevedo, 
Butler,  Swift,  Sterne,  Voltaire,  Jean  Paul,  Carlyle,  and  Southey. 
By  Pantagruelism  we  mean — in  accordance  with  the  definition 
which  we  have  elsewhere  given  of  the  term* — an  assumption  of 
Bacchanalian  buffoonery  as  a  cloak  to  cover  some  serious  pui-pose. 
Rabelais,  who  invented  the  word  to  express  a  certain  literary  deve- 
lopment of  tlie  character  sustained  by  the  court-fools  in  the  middle 
ages,  must  have  been  quite  conscious  that  he  was  reproducing, 
as  far  as  his  age  allowed,  not  only  the  spirit  but  even  the  outward 
machinery  of  the  Old  Comedy.  At  any  rate  he  adopts  the  disguise 
of  low  buffoonery  for  the  express  purpose  of  attacking  some  form  of 
prevalent  cant  and  imposture;  and  this  was  consistently  the  ob- 
ject of  Aristophanes.  Whether  he  professedly  takes  Aristophanes 
as  his  model,   and  as  the  lamp  to  light  him  on  the  way^   may 

1  Aristot.  Poet.  5. 

'  In  the  Quourterly  Review,  No.  CLXi.  pp.  137  sqq. 

3  We  have  shown  in  the  paper  on  Pantaginieluim  already  cited,  that  the  reference 
to  Aristophanes  and  Gleanthes  as  the  lanterns  of  honour  (Rabelais,  v.  c.  33)  is  derived 
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be  regarded  as  an  open  question ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  tlut 
the  manner  and  the  object  of  the  cur^  of  Meudon  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  great  comedian  of  Athens ;  and  that  the  name 
of  Pantagruelist,  invented  by  the  one,  accurately  describes  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  his  main  prototype.     The  chief  difference 
between  the  Old  Comedy  of  Athens,  as  represented  by  Aristophanes, 
and  the  modem  manifestations  of  the  same  riotous  drollery,  as  a 
cover  for  some  serious  purpose,  which  it  might  be  premature,  un- 
safe, or  generally  inexpedient  to  disclose,  must  be  sought  in  the 
peculiar  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  old  comedian  and 
his  democratic  audience  during  tlie  shor*  period  of  the  Old  Comedy's 
highest  perfection,  namely,  the  interval  between  the  commencement 
of  thePeloponnesian  war  and  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  flie 
irritable  Demos  was  so  conscious  of  his  power  and  was  so  exhila- 
rated by  his  good  fortime  that,  like  the  kings  of  the  middle  ages, 
he  was  willing  to  tolerate  any  jokes  at  his   own  expense,  if  the 
satirist  would  only  pay  him  the  compliment  of  adopting  the  thin 
veil  of  caricature,  and  pretend  to  put  forward  as  an  outpouring  of 
privileged  folly  what  he  really  meant  to  be  taken  as  the  most 
serious  remonstrance  or  the  most  biting  reproof^ 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  draw  a  clearly  defined  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  latest  writers  of  the  Old  and  the  earliest 
writers  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  We  cannot  say  of  them  that  this 
author  was  on  old  comedian ;  that  a  middle  comedian :  they  may 
have  been  both,  as  Aristophanes  certainly  was,  if  the  criterion 
was  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  Parabasis^j  or  speech  of  the 
chorus  in  which  the  audience  are  addressed  in  the  name  of  the 
poet,  and  without,  in  many  cases,  any  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 

from  Yarro  (X.  L.  v.  9,  p.  4,  Miiller),  who  is  speaking  of  Aristophanes,  the  grunmariaii 
of  Byzantium,  and  of  the  grammatical  studies  of  tlie  Stoics ;  but  Rabelau,  like  his 
commentators,  may  have  misunderstood  Yarro. 

^  Aristophanes  openly  avows  this  mixture  of  the  serious  and  the  ridiculouB  in  lui 
later  comedies,  when  he  no  longer  practised  it  with  the  same  objects.  Ran.  391 :  m2 
roXXd  nbf  yekoXd  ft!  elireaf  troWi  Hi  airovSaTa.  Ecclea,  1200:  afwcpdp  6*  6ro$4ir6ai  rott 
KpiTouai  po^XoficLi'  ToU  <ro<f>oT5  iikv  tQv  awpCov  [leiunjfihfovt  KpiFctv  ifU'  rdis  y9\Qn  V 
ij(i4(as  did  rbv  yiKorra  Kplvetp  ifi4. 

*  Th  rhs  vapapdaeis  o^k  ^x^^^o^  ibiSdxOv  ^^oi;<r/a$  Avb  rod  B'^/aov  fteOurrofUinp  nt 
dXtyapx^ai  Kparoi&tnis,  Platonius.  With  regard  to  the  attempt  of  Meineke  (Quoiftoik 
ScenicaSf  Sp.  in.  p.  50)  to  prove  that  Antiphanes  was  a  new  comic  poet^  becmiue  he 
mentioned  the  fiarr&ri  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  662  F),  we  may  remark,  that  the  word  oannot 
be  used  as  a  criterion  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  two  schools  of  oomediani^ 
for  it  is  mentioned  by  Nicostratus,  the  son  of  Aristophanes  (see  Clinton  in  PkiL  Mm. 
I.  p.  560),  and  the  dainty  was  not  unknown  to  Aristophanes  himself,  who  nset  the  wotd 
/tarrvo\ocx6f  {Nuh.  451). 
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play.  Nor  will  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  law  irepl  rod  firj 
ovofjbaarl  Koyfi^eiv^  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  the  comedians 
as  belonging  to  one  class  or  the  other.  As  to  the  comedies  them- 
selves; however,  we  may  safely  conclude  on  the  authority  of  Plato- 
nius,  that  the  Middle  Comedy  was  a  form  of  the  old,  but  differed 
from  it  in  three  particulars;  it  had  no  chorus,  and  therefore  no 
parabasis, — ^this  deviation  was  occasioned  by  the  inability  of  the 
impoverished  state  to  furnish  the  comic  poets  with  choragi :  living 
characters  were  not  introduced  on  the  stage, — ^this  was  owing  to 
the  want  of  energy  produced  by  the  subversion  of  the  democratic 
empire :  as  a  consequence  of  both  these  circumstances,  the  objects  of 
its  ridicule  were  general  rather  than  personal,  and  literary  rather 
than  political.  If,  therefore,  we  were  called  upon  to  give  to  the 
Old  and  Middle  Comedy  their  distinctive  appellations,  we  should 
call  one  Caricature,  and  the  other  Criticism;  and  if  we  wished  to  illus- 
trate the  difference  by  modem  instances,  we  should  compare  the  for- 
mer to  the  Lampoon,  the  latter  to  the  Eeview.  The  period  to  which 
the  writers  of  the  Middle  Comedy  belonged,  may  be  defined  generally 
as  that  included  between  the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
and  the  overthrow  of  Athenian  freedom  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  from 
B.C.  404  to  B.C.  340.  The  numerous  comedies  which  appeared  in 
this  interval,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
period,  were  chiefly  occupied  in  holding  up  to  light  and  not  ill- 
natured  ridicule,  the  literary  and  social  peculiarities  of  the  day. 
The  writers  seized  on  what  was  ludicrous  in  the  contemporary 
systems  of  philosophy.  They  parodied  and  travestied  not  only 
the  language  but  sometimes  even  the  plots  of  the  most  celebrated 
tragedies  and  epic  poems.  And,  in  the  same  spirit,  they  not  un- 
frequently  took  their  subjects  directly  from  the  old  mythology.  In 
their  satires  on  society  they  attacked  rather  classes  of  men,  than 
prominent  individuals,  of  the  class.     Courtesans,   parasites,  and 

^  Mr.  Clinton,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  second  volume  of  bis  Fcuti  HeUenici 
(pp.  xxxvi,  &;c.)  has  shown  that  the  generally  received  idea,  which  would  distinguish 
the  Middle  from  the  Old  Comedy  by  its  abstinence  from  personal  satire,  is  completely 
at  variance  with  the  fragments  still  extant;  and  that  the  celebrated  law — rod  fi^ 
dvofJkoarl  KUfufideTv  rufd — simply  forbade  the  introduction  of  any  individual  on  the  stage 
by  navie  as  one  of  the  dramatis  personal.  This  prohibition,  too,  might  be  evaded  by 
suppressing  the  name  and  identifying  the  individual  by  means  .of  the  mask,  the  dress, 
and  external  appearance  alone.  '*  This  law,  then,  when  limited  to  its  proper  sense,  is 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  great  degree  of  comic  liberty,  or  with  those  animad- 
versions upon  eminent  names  witib  which  we  find  the  comic  poets  actually  to  abound'* 
{Past.  Sell.  p.  xlii).  The  date  of  the  law  is  uncertain ;  probably  about  B.C.  404, 
during  the  government  of  the  Thirty. 
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wanton  revellers  with  their  plc-nic  feasts,  were  freely  represented 
in  general  types*,  and  the  self-conceited  cook,  with  his  parade  of 
culinary  science,  was  a  standing  character  in  the  Middle  Comedy*. 
Athenian  politics  were  generally  avoided ;  but  these  poets  did  not 
scruple  to  make  sport  of  foreign  tyrants,  like  the  Dionysii  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Alexander  of  Pherai^.  Their  style  was  generally  pro- 
saic*, and  they  usually  confined  themselves  to  the  comic  trimeter. 
But  long  systems  of  anapaestic  dimeters  were  sometimes  introduced, 
and  in  their  parodies  and  travesties  they  imitated  the  metres  of 
the  poets  whom  they  ridiculed. 

The  New  Comedy  commenced,  as  is  well  known,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  Philip*,  and  flourished  at 
Athens  during  the  period  distinguished  as  that  of  the  Macedonian 
rulers,  who  are  called  the  Dladochi  and  Epigoni ;  it  belongs,  there- 
fore, to  the  interval  between  the  110th  and  130th  Olympiads,  Le. 
between  B.C.  340  and  B.C.  260.  We  can  see  in  Plautus  and  Terence, 
who  translated  or  imitated  the  Greek  writers  of  this  class,  satisfeo- 
tory  specimens  of  the  nature  of  this  branch  of  Comedy.  It  corre- 
sponded as  nearly  as  possible  to  our  own  comic  drama,  especiallj  to 
that  of  Farquhar  and  Congreve,  which  Charles  Lamb  calls  the 
Comedy  of  Manners,  and  Hurd  the  Comedy  of  CharcLcter.  It  arose 
in  all  probability  from  an  union  of  the  style  and  tone  of  the  Ewi- 
pidean  dialogue  with  the  subjects  and  characters  of  the  later  form, 
the  Middle  Comedy.  The  particular  circumstances  of  the  time  had 
given  a  new  dii-ection  to  the  warlike  tendencies  of  the  Greeks.  In- 
stead of  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  nationaV  militia  and  fighting  in 
free  warfare  at  home,  the  active,  restless  or  discontented  citizen  found 
a  ready  welcome  and  good  pay  in  the  mercenary  armies  kept  up  by 
the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Asia  and  Egypt.  Such  a  soldier  or  leader 
of  mercenaries,  having  returned  from  abroad,  with  a  full  purse,  an 
empty  head,  and  a  loud  tongue,  became  a  standing  character  in  the 

^  See  the  anecdote  about  Antiphanes,  Atb.  xiii.  pr. 

'  This  was  the  principal  character  in  the  uEolosicon,  one  of  the  latest  plays  of 
Aristophanes,  and  it  is  always  re-appearing. 

'  As  in  the  Dionyslaa  of  Eubulus  and  the  Dionyttalexandrus  of  the  younger  Gratinus. 

*  Anonym,  de  Comm,  iii. :  rrji  Si  ix^atjs  Kiafiqidlas  ol  ironp'ed  irXdur/iaros  lU^  ovx 
if^avTo  iroirjTiKoOf  8tA  di  ttjs  ffvvi^dovs  Ibvres  XaXtas  \o7t/cdf  ^ovcrt  rAf  (L»ct(£s  cArrc 
<nrdy(OM  iroiriTiKbv  X'^P^'^'^VP^  ilvai  Trap  avroh. 

'  Meineke  says  {Hist.  Crit.  Com,  p.  435)  that  he  dates  the  commencement  of  the 
new  comedy  from  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  battle  of  Chceroneia.  and  thst 
the  anonymous  writer  on  comedy  (p.  xxxii)  is  not  quite  accurate  in  sajinff  ^  ^a  ^ 
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New  Comedy.  The  other  characters,  the  greedy  parasite,  the  clever 
and  unprincipled  slave,  and  the  scheming  or  tyrannical  courtesan, 
may  have  appeared  in  the  Middle  Comedy ;  but  they  are  the  new 
comedian's  indispensable  staff.  And  now  for  the  first  time  the 
element  of  love  becomes  the  main  ingredient  in  dramatic  poetry^. 
The  object  of  the  young  man's  passion  is  not  the  free-born  Athenian 
maiden,  but  some  accomplished  iralpa,  or  an  innocent  girl,  who  is 
ostensibly  the  slave  or  associate  of  the  eratpa,  but  turns  out  at  the 
end  of  the  piece  to  be  the  lost  child  of  some  worthy  citizen'*.  A 
good  deal  of  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  contrivance  of  these  un- 
expected recognitions  {dvayvcoplaeis:),  and  here  also  the  drama  of 
Euripides  had  furnished  the  comedian  with  his  modeL  The  "heavy 
father,"  as  he  is  called  on  our  stage,  is  generally  an  indispensable 
personage,  and  in  the  intrigues  of  the  piece  he  is  often  the  dupe  of 
the  manoeuvring  slave,  or  led  by  some  incidental  temptations  into 
the  very  vices  and  follies  which  he  had  reproved  in  his  son.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  in  the  delineation  of  these  characters,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  represented  accurately  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  later  Attic  society.  The  drama 
under  such  circumstances  did  not  attempt  to  make  men  better 
than  they  were,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  comic  stage  did 
little  more  than  present  in  the  most  attractive  colours  the  lax 
morality  of  the  age. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  speak  of  the  dramas  and  quasi-dramas 
of  a  later  age ;  it  may  however  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  student, 
if  we  subjoin  a  general  tabular  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  proper  Greek  Drama. 

1  Ovid  j  Fast,  n.  369 :  Fabula  jucundi  nulla  est  sine  amore  Menandri. 
3  See  Hist,  of  Gr,  Liter,  Vol.  in.  pp.  2  sqq. 
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Dialogue  between  the  Rhapsode  and  the  Chorus.  The  Old  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of  Caricature. 


Another  Actor  added  by  .A^hylus: 
The  JSschylean  Trilogy. 


A  third  by  Sophocles: 
The  perfect  Athenian  Tragedy. 


The  Middle  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of  CritidBm. 


The  New  Comedy,  or  CoIn^dy  of  Manners. 


r  I 

Fint  Vcvndy,  Second  Variety. 

The  Tragedy  The  Satyrical 

proper.  Drama. 


Third  Variety.     Fourth  Variety.^ 
The  History.   The  Tragi-comedy, 
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APPENDIX  TO   CHAPTER  Y. 

a.  w.  schlegel's  general  survey  of  the  drama  in 

different  ages  and  countries. 


It  is  well  known  that  about  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  the  study  of  ancient 
literature  was  reyived  by  the  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language  (the  Latin  never  became 
extinct) :  the  classical  authors  were  brought  to  light  and  rendered  universally  acces- 
sible by  the  art  of  printing ;  the  monuments  of  ancient  genius  were  diligently  disin- 
terred. All  this  supplied  manifold  excitements  to  the  human  mind^  and  formed  a 
marked  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  mental  culture ;  it  was  fertile  in  effects,  which 
extend  even  to  us,  and  will  extend  to  an  incalculable  series  of  ages.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  study  of  the  ancients  was  perverted  to  a  deadly  abuse.  The  learned^  who 
were  chiefly  in  possession  of  it^  and  were  incompetent  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
works  of  their  own,  asserted  for  the  ancients  an  unconditional  authority ;  in  fact  with 
great  show  of  reason,  for  in  their  kind  they  are  models.  They  maintained,  that  only 
from  imitation  of  the  ancient  writers  is  true  salvation  for  human  genius  to  be  hoped 
for ;  in  the  works  of  the  mod^ns  they  appreciated  only  what  was,  or  seemed  to  be, 
similar  to  those  of  the  ancients ;  all  else  they  rejected  as  barbarous  degeneracy.  Quite 
otherwise  was  it  with  the  great  poets  and  artists.  Lively  as  might  be  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  ancients  inspired  them,  much  as  they  might  entertain  the  design  of 
-vying  with  them,  still  their  independence  and  originality  of  mind  constrained  them  to 
strike  out  into  their  own  path,  and  to  impress  upon  their  productions  the  stamp  of 
their  own  genius.  Thus  fared  it,  even  before  that  revival,  with  Dante,  the  father  of 
modem  poetry :  he  avouched  that  he  took  Virgil  as  his  teacher,  but  produced  a  work 
which,  of  all  meutionable  works,  most  differs  in  its  make  from  the  jEneid,  and  in  our 
opinion  Very  f&r  surpassed  his  fancied  master,  in  power,  truth,  compass,  and  profound- 
ness. So  was  it  likewise,  at  a  later  period,  with  Ariosto,  who  has  perversely  been 
compared  with  Homer:  nothing  can  be  more  unlike.  So,  in  art,  with  Michel- Angelo 
and  Raphael,  who  nevertheless  were  unquestionably  great  connoisseurs  in  the  antiques. 
As  the  poets  for  the  most  part  had  their  share  of  scholarship,  the  consequence  was  a 
schism  in  their  own  minds,  between  the  natural  bent  of  their  genius,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  imaginary  duty.  Where  they  sacrificed  to  the  latter,  they  were  commended 
by  the  learned :  so  far  as  they  followed  the  bent  of  the  former,  they  were  favourites 
with  the  people.  That  the  heroic  lays  of  a  Tasso  and  a  Camoens  still  survive  on  the 
lips  of  their  fellow-countrymen  is  assuredly  not  owing  to  their  imperfect  ^affinity  with 
Virgil,  or  even  with  Hemer ;  in  Tasso  it  is  the  tender  feeling  of  chivalrous  love  and 
honour,  in  Camoens  the  glowing  inspiration  of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

Those  ages,  nations,  and  ranks,  which  found  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  most  to 
their  liking,  were  precisely  such  as  least  felt  the  want  of  a  self-formed  poetry.  The 
result  was  dead  school-exercises,  which  at  best  can  excite  but  a  frigid  admiration. 
Bare  imitation  in  the  fine  arts  is  always  fruitless  of  good :  even  what  we  borrow  from 
others  must,  as  it  were,  be  bom  again  within  us,  if  ever  it  is  to  issue  forth  in  the 
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nature  of  poetry,  ^^llat  avails  the  dilettantum  of  composing  with  other  people's 
ideas  1  Art  cannot  subsist  without  Nature,  and  man  can  give  his  fellow-men  nathisg 
but  himself. 

Genuine  successors  of  the  ancients  and  true  co-rivals  with  them,  walking  in  their 
I>ath  and  working  in  their  spirit  by  virtue  of  congenial  talents  and  cultivation  of  mind, 
liave  ever  been  as  rare  as  your  handicraftsmanlike  insipid  copyists  were  and  are 
numerous.  The  critics,  bribed  to  their  verdict  b}-  the  mere  extrinsicality  of  fomii 
have  for  the  most  part  very  liberally  sanctioned  even  these  serviles.  These  were 
"correct  modem  classics/'  while  the  great  and  truly  li\nng  popular  poet8,  whom  t 
nation,  having  once  got  them,  would  not  consent  to  part  with,  and  in  whom  moreover 
there  were  so  many  sublime  traits  that  could  not  be  overlooked,  these  they  were  fain 
at  most  to  tolerate  as  rude  wild  geniuses.  But  the  unconditional  separation  tims 
taken  for  granted  between  genius  and  taste  is  an  idle  evasion.  Genius  is  nather  more 
nor  less  than  the  faculty  of  electing,  unconsciously  in  some  measure,  whatever  is  most 
excellent,  and  therefore  is  taste  in  its  highest  activity. 

Pretty  much  in  this  way  matters  proceeded,  until,  no  long  time  since,  some  think- 
ing men,  especially  Germans,  set  themselves  to  adjust  the  misunderstandinl^ ;  and  at 
once  to  give  the  ancients  their  due,  and  yet  fairly  recognize  the  altogether  difierent 
peculiarity  of  the  modems.  They  did  not  take  fright  at  a  seeming  contra^ction. 
Human  nature  is  indeed  in  its  basis  one  and  indivisible,  but  all  investigation  declares 
that  this  cannot  be  predicated  in  such  a  sense  concerning  any  one  elementary  power  in 
all  nature,  as  to  exclude  a  possibility  of  divergence  into  two  opposite  directions.  The 
whole  play  of  vital  motion  rests  upon  attraction  and  repulsion.  Why  should  not  tiiis 
phenomenon  recur  on  the  great  scale  in  the  history  of  mankind  likewise  f  Perhaps  in 
this  thought  we  have  discovered  the  true  key  to  the  ancient  and  modem  history  of 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  They  who  assumed  this,  invented  for  the  characteristic 
spirit  of  modem  art,  as  contrasted  to  the  antique  or  classical,  the  designation  romanHc. 
And  not  an  inappropriate  term  either :  the  word  is  derived  from  rotnanee,  the  name 
originally  given  to  the  popular  languages  which  formed  themselves  by  intermixture  d 
the  Latin  with  the  dialects  of  the  Old-German,  in  just  the  same  way  as  modem 
culture  was  fused  out  of  the  foreign  elements  of  the  northern  national  character  and 
the  fragments  of  antiquity,  whereas  the  culture  of  the  ancients  was  much  more  of  oae 
piece. 

This  hypothesis,  thus  briefly  indicated,  would  carry  with  it  a  high  degree  of  self- 
evidence,  could  it  be  shown  that  the  self-same  contrast  between  the  endeavour  of  tiie 
ancients  and  modems  does  symmetrically,  I  might  say  systematically,  pervade  all  the 
manifestations  of  the  artistic  and  poetic  faculty,  so  far  as  we  are  acqiuunted  with 
the  phases  of  ancient  mind :  that  it  reveals  itself  in  music,  sculpture,  painting,  archi- 
tecture, &c.  the  same  as  in  poetry :  a  problem  which  still  remains  to  be  worked  out  in 
its  entire  extent  and  compass,  though  much  has  been  excellently  well  remarked  and 
indicated  in  respect  of  the  individual  arts. 

To  mention  authors  who  have  written  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  prior  to  the 
rise  of  this  ''^hool "  in  Germany,  —in  music,  Bousseau  recognized  the  contrast^  and 
showed  that  rhythm  and  melody  were  the  prevailing  principle  of  the  ancient,  as 
harmony  is  of  the  modem  music.  But  he  is  contracted  enough  to  reject  the  latter; 
in  which  we  cannot  at  all  agree  with  him.  With  respect  to  the  arts  of  design, 
Hemsterhuys  makes  a  clever  apophthegm:  "The  ancient  painters  seem  to  have* been 
too  much  sculptors,  the  modem  sculptors  are  too  much  painters."  This  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  matter ;  for,  as  I  shall  more  expressly  prove  in  the  sequel,  the  spirit 
of  all  ancient  art  and  poetry  is  plastic;,  as  that  of  the  modern  is  picturesque. 
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I  will  endeavour,  by  means  of  an  example  borrowed  from  another  art,  that  of 
architecture,  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  this  harmonious  recognition  of  seeming 
opposites.  In  the  middle  ages  there  prevailed,  and  in  the  latter  centuries  of  that  era 
developed  itself  to  the  most  perfect  maturity,  a  style  of  architecture  which  has  been 
denominated  Gothic^  but  ought  to  have  been  called  Old-German,  When,  upon  the 
revival  of  classic  antiquity  in  general,  imitation  of  the  Grecian  architecture  came  up, 
which  often  indeed  was  but  too  injudiciously  applied,  without  regard  had  to  difference 
of  climate  and  to  the  destination  of  the  edifices,  the  zealots  for  this  new  taste  con- 
demned the  Gothic  style  altogether,  reviled  it  as  tasteless,  gloomy,  barbarous,  ^n  the 
Italians,  if  anywhere,  this  was  excusable :  considering  their  many  hereditary  remains 
of  ancient  structures,  and  also  their  climatical  affinity  with  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
partiality  for  ancient  architecture  lay,  as  it  were,  in  their  very  blood.  But  we  northern 
people  are  not  to  be  so  easily  talked  out  of  those  powerful,  solemn  impressions  which 
fall  upon  us  at  the  very  entering  into  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Bather  we  will  endeavour 
to  account  for  these  impressions  and  to  justify  them.  A  very  little  attention  will 
satisfy  us  that  the  Gothic  architecture  bespeaks  not  only  extraordinary  mechanical 
skill,  but  a  marvellous  outlay  of  inventive  genius ;  upon  still  closer  contemplation  wo 
shall  recognize  its  profound  significance,  and  perceive  that  it  forms  a  complete  finished 
system  in  itself  quite  as  much  as  does  that  of  the  Greeks. 

To  apply  this  to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  Pantheon  is  not  more  different  from 
Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Stephen's  in  Vienna,  than  is  the  structure  of  a  tragedy  of 
Sophocles  from  that  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare.  The  comparison  between  these  miracles 
of  poetry  and  architecture  might  be  carried  out  still  further.  But  really  does  admira- 
tion of  the  one  necessitate  us  to  have  a  mean  esteem  of  the  other?  Cannot  we  admit 
that  each  in  its  own  kind  is  great  and  admirable,  though  this  is,  and  is  fneant  to  be, 
quite  another  thing  from  thatl  It  were  worth  making  the  attempt.  We  do  not  wish 
to  argue  any  man  out  of  his  preference  for  the  one  or  the  other.  The  world  is  wide, 
and  has  room  enough  in  it  for  many  things  that  differ,  without  their  interfering  with 
one  another.  But  a  preference  originating  in  views  directed  to  one  side  alone  of  the 
question,  a  preference  conceived  one  knows  not  why  nor  wherefore,  is  not  what  makes 
a  connoisseur.  No :  the  true  connoisseur  is  he  who  can  suspend  his  mind,  free  and 
unconstrained,  in  liberal  contemplation  of  discrepant  principles  and  tendencies,  re- 
nouncing the  while  his  own  individual  partialities. 

It  might  suffice  for  our  present  purpose,  to  have  thus  barely  indicated  the  exist- 
ence of  this  striking  contrast  between  the  antique  or  classical  and  the  romantic.  But 
as  exclusive  admirers  of  the  ancients  still  persist  in  maintaining  that  every  deviation 
from  these  models  is  a  mere  whim  of  the  ''new  school"  of  critics,  who  speak  in  a 
mysterious  way  about  it,  but  cannot  manage  to  make  it  dependent  upon  any  valid 
idea,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  origin  and  spirit  of  the  romantic, 
and  then  let  it  be  determined  whether  the  use  of  the  term  and  recognition  of  the  thing 
be  thereby  justified. 

The  mental  culture  of  the  Greeks  was  a  finished  education  in  the  school  of  nature. 
Of  a  beautiful  and  noble  race,  gifted  with  impressible  senses  and  a  cheerful  spirit, 
under  a  mild  sky,  they  lived  and  bloomed  in  perfect  health  of  being,  and,  favoured  by 
a  rare  combination  of  circumstances,  achieved  all  that  could  be  achieved  by  the  limitary 
creature  man.  Their  whole  system  of  art  and  poetry  is  the  manifestation  of  this 
harmony  of  all  powers.     They  invented  the  poetry  of  joy. 

Their  ;%ligion  consisted  in  deification  of  nature  in  its  various  powers,  and  of  the 
earthly  life:  but  this  worship,  which  fancy,  among  other  nations,  darkened  with 
hideous  shapes  hardening  the  heart  to  cruelty,  assumed  among  this  people  a  form  of 
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grandeur,  dignity,  and  mildness.  Here  superstition,  elsewhere  the  tyrant  of  human 
endowments,  seemed  glad  to  lend  a  hand  to  their  most  free  developmeiit ;  it  cherished 
the  art  by  which  it  was  adorned,  and  out  of  idols  grew  ideals. 

But  greatly  as  the  Greeks  succeeded  in  the  Beautiful  and  even  the  Moral,  we  can 
concede  to  their  culture  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a  refined  and  dig^nified  sen- 
suality. Of  course  this  must  be  understood  in  the  general  and  in  the  gross.  Ooca> 
sional  dim  forebodings  of  philosophers,  lightning-gleams  of  poetic  inspiration,  these 
form  the  exception.  Man  can  never  altogether  turn  his  back  upon  the  Infinite ;  tome 
evaniAecollections  will  testify  of  the  home  he  has  lost ;  but  the  point  to  be  oonridered 
is,  what  is  the  predominant  tendency  of  his  endeavours  ? 

Religion  is  the  root  of  man's  being.  Were  it  possible  for  him  to  renounce  all 
religion,  even  that  which  is  unconscious  and  independent  of  the  will,  he  would  become 
all  surface,  no  heart  nor  soul.  Shift  this  centre  in  any  degree,  in  the  same  degree 
will  the  system  of  the  mind  and  affections  be  modified  in  its  entire  line  of  effect. 

And  this  was  brought  about  in  Europe  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  This 
sublime  and  beneficent  religion  regenerated  the  decrepit  worn-out  old  world,  became 
the  leading  principle  in  the  history  of  the  modem  nations,  and  at  this  day,  when  many 
conceit  themselves  to  have  out-grown  its  guidance,  they  are  more  influenced  by  it,  in 
their  views  of  all  human  affairs,  than  they  are  themselves  aware. 

Next  to  Christianity,  the  mental  culture  of  Europe,  since  the  oommeneement  of 
the  middle  ages,  was  decidedly  influenced  by  the  German  race  of  ncxthem  invaders, 
who  infused  new  quickening  into  a  degenerated  age.  The  inclemency  of  northern 
nature  drives  the  man  more  inward  upon  himself,  and  what  is  lost  in  sportive  develop* 
ment  of  the  sensitive  being  is  amply  compensated,  wherever  there  are  noble  endow- 
ments, in  earnestness  of  spirit.  Hence  the  frank  heartiness  with  which  the  old 
German  tribes  welcomed  Christianity;  so  that  among  no  other  race  of  men  has  it 
penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  inner  man,  approved  itself  so  energetic  in  its  effects,  and 
so  interwoven  itself  with  all  human  sensibilities. 

The  rugged  but  honest  heroism  of  the  northern  conquerors,  by  admixture  of  Ghris- 
tian  sentiments,  gave  rise  to  chivalry,  the  object  of  which  was  to  guard  the  practice  of 
arms,  by  vows  which  were  looked  upon  as  sacred,  from  that  rude  and  base  abuse  of 
force  into  which  it  is  so  apt  to  decline. 

One  ingredient  in  the  chivalrous  virtue  was  a  new  and  more  delicate  spirit  of 
love,  considered  as  an  enthusiastic  homage  to  genuine  female  excellence,  which  wis 
now  for  the  first  time  revered  as  the  acme  of  human  nature,  and,  exalted  as  it  was  hj 
religion  under  the  form  of  virgin  maternity,  touched  all  hearts  with  an  imdefinahls 
intimation  of  the  mystery  of  pure  love. 

As  Christianity  did  not,  like  the  heathen  worship,  content  itself  with  certain 
exterior  performances,  but  laid  claim  to  the  whole  inner  man  with  all  its  remotest 
thoughts  and  imaginations,  the  feeling  of  moral  independence  took  refuge  in  thedotnuin 
of  honour;  a  kind  of  secular  morality  which  subsisted  along  with  that  of  religion^ 
and  often  came  in  collision  therewith,  but  yet  akin  to  it  in  so  far  as  it  never  calculated 
consequences,  but  attached  absolute  sanctity  to  principles  of  action  elevated  as  articles 
of  faith  above  all  inquisition  of  a  misplaced  ratiocination. 

Chivalry,  love,  and  honour  are,  together  with  religion  itself,  the  subjects  of  that 
natural  poetry  which  poured  itself  forth  with  incredible  copiousness  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  preceded  a  more  conscious  and  thoughtful  cultivation  of  the  romantic  spirit. 
This  sera  too  had  its  mythology,  consisting  in  chivalrous  fables  and  religious  legends, 
but  its  marvellous  and  its  heroism  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  those  of  the  ancient 
mythology. 
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Some  writers,  in  other  respects  agreeing  with  as  in  our  conception  and  derivation 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  modems,  have  placed  the  essence  of  the  northern 
poetry  in  melancholy,  and,  rightly  understood,  we  have  no  objection  to  this  view  of 
the  matter. 

Among  the  Greeks,  human  nature  was  self-satisfied ;  it  had  no  misgiving  of  defect^ 
and  endeavoured  after  no  other  perfection  than  that  which  it  actually  could  attain  by 
the  exercise  of  its  own  energies.  A  highw  wisdom  teaches  tts  that  human  nature, 
through  a  grievous  aberration,  has  lost  the  position  originally  assigned  to  it,  and  that 
the  sole  destination  of  its  earthly  existence  is  to  struggle  back  thither,  which,  however, 
left  to  itself,  it  cannot.  The  old  religion  of  the  senses  did  but  wish  to  earn  outward 
perishable  blessings ;  immortality,  as  far  as  it  was  believed,  stood  shadow-like  in  the 
obscure  distance,  a  faded  dream  of  this  sunny  waking  life.  Under  the  Christian  view, 
it  is  just  the  reverse :  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  has  annihilated  the  finite ; 
life  has  become  the  world  of  shadows,  the  night  of  being ;  the  eternal  day  of  essential 
existence  dawns  only  beyond  the  grave.  Under  such  a  religion,  that  mysterious  fore« 
boding  which  slumbers  in  every  feeling  heart  cannot  but  be  wakened  into  distinct 
consciousness  that  we  are  in  quest  of  a  happiness  which  is  unattainable  here,  that  no 
external  object  will  ever  be  altogether  able  to  fill  the  capacity  of  the  soul,  that  all 
enjoyment  is  a  fleeting  illusion.  And  when  the  soul  sits  down,  as  it  were,  beside 
these  waters  of  Babylon,  and  breathes  forth  its  longing  aspirations  towards  the  home 
from  which  it  has  become  estranged,  what  else  can  be  the  key-note  of  its  songs  but 
heaviness  of  heart!  And  so  it  is.  The  poetry  of  the  ancients  was  that  of  possession, 
ours  is  that  of  longing'  desire :  the  one  stands  firm  on  the  soil  of  the  present ;  the 
other  wavers  betwixt  reminiscence  of  the  I>a8t,  and  bodeful  intimations  of  the  future. 
Let  not  this  be  understood  to  imply  that  all  must  flow  away  in  monotonous  lamenta- 
tion, the  melancholy  always  uttering  itself  audibly,  and  drowning  all  besides.  As 
under  that  cheerful  view  of  things  which  the  Greeks  took,  that  austere  Tragedy  of 
theirs  was  still  a  possible  phenomenon ;  so  that  romantic  poetry,  which  originated  in 
the  different  views  I  have  been  describing,  could  run  along  the  whole  scale  of  the 
feelings,  even  up  to  the  highest  note  of  joy ;  but  still  there  will  always  be  an  inde- 
scribable something  in  which  it  shall  carry  the  marks  of  its  origin.  The  feeling  of  the 
modems  has,  on  the  whole,  become  more  deep  and  inward,  the  fancy  more  incorporeal, 
the  thoughts  more  contemplative.  To  be  sure,  in  nature  the  boundaries  run  into  one 
another,  and  the  things  are  not  so  sharply  defined  as  one  is  under  the  necessity  of 
doing  in  order  to  eliminate  a  theoretical  idea. 

The  Grecian  ideal  of  human  nature  was,  perfect  unison  and  proportion  of  all 
powers,  ncUurcd  harmony.  The  modems,  on  the  contrary,  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  disunion  there  is  within,  which  renders  such  an  ideal  no  longer 
possible ;  hence  the  endeavour  of  their  poetry  is  to  make  these  two  worlds,  between 
which  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  divided,  the  world  of  sense  and  the  world  of  spirit,  at 
one  with  each  other,  and  to  blend  them  indissolubly  together.  The  impressions  of 
sense  shall  be  hallowed,  as  it  were,  by  their  mysterious  league  with  higher  feelings, 
while  the  spirit  will  deposit  its  bodings  or  indescribable  intuitions  of  the  infinite,  in 
types  and  emblems  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  the  visible  world. 

In  Grecian  art  and  poetry  there  is  an  original  unconscious  unity  of  form  and 
matter;  the  modem,  so  far  as  it  has  remained  faithful  to  its  own  proper  spirit, 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  more  thorough  interpenetration  of  both,  considered  as  two 
opposites.  The  former  solved  its  problem  to  perfection,  the  latter  can  satisfy  its 
{id  infinitum  endeavour  only  in  a  way  of  approximation,  and  by  reason  of  a  certain 
semblance  of  incompleteness,  is  the  rather  in  danger  of  being  misappredated. 
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Wh9.i  la  dramcUie  f  To  many  the  answer  may  seem  obyious:  "  Where  different 
persons  are  introduced  speaking,  but  the  poet  himself  does  not  speak  in  his  own 
proper  person."  But  this  is  no  more  than  the  exterior  pre-requisite  of  the  form ;  the 
form  is  that  of  dialogue.  But  the  persons  of  a  dialogue  may  ezpretn  thoughts  and 
sentiments  without  operating  a  change  on  each  other,  and  so  may  leave  off  at  last 
each  in  the  same  mind  as  at  the  beginning ;  in  such  a  case,  however  interesting  the 
matter  of  the  discussion  may  be,  it  cannot  be  said  to  excite  any  dramatic  interest 
I  will  exemplify  this  in  the  philosophic  dialogue,  a  quiet  species  of  discnssion  not 
intended  for  the  stage.  In  Plato,  Socrates  asks  the  inflated  sophist  Hippias^  "  What 
is  the  beautifuH"  He  is  forthwith  prepared  with  bis  shallow  answer,  but  presentiy 
finds  himself  compelled  by  Socrates'  ironical  objections  to  abandon  his  first  definition, 
and  stumble  about  clutching  after  other  ideas,  and  finally  to  quit  the  field,  shamed  by 
the  exposure  of  his  ignorance,  and  out  of  temper  at  finding  more  than  his  match  in 
the  philosopher.  Now,  this  dialogue  is  not  merely  instructive  in  a  philosophical 
point  of  view,  but  entertaining  as  a  drama  in  miniature.  And  justly  has  this  livdy 
progress  in  the  thoughts,  this  stretch  of  expectation  for  the  issue,  in  one  word,  this 
dramatic  character,  been  extolled  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato. 

Hence  already  we  are  in  a  condition  to  apprehend  wherein  the  great  charm  of 
dramatic  poetry  consists.  Activity  is  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  nay  more,  is  life 
itself.  Mere  passive  enjoyments  may  lull  into  a  listless  complacency,  which  however, 
if  there  be  any  stirrings  of  interior  sensibility,  cannot  long  be  free  from  the  inroad  of 
ennui.  Now,  most  |)eople  by  their  position  in  life,  or,  it  may  be,  from  incapacity  for 
extraordinary  exertions,  are  tethered  within  a  narrow  round  of  insignificant  engage- 
ments. Day  follows  day,  one  like  another,  under  the  sleepy  rule  of  custom;  life 
progresses  without  perceptible  motion,  the  rushing  stream  of  the  youthful  passions 
stagnating  into  a  morass.  From  the  self-dissatisfaction  which  this  occasions,  they 
seek  to  make  their  escape  in  all  kinds  of  games,  which  always  consist  in  some  ooca- 
pation,  some  self-imposed  task,  in  which  there  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  hat 
withal  not  troublesome.  Now,  of  all  games,  the  play  is  unquestionably  the  most 
entertaining.  We  see  others  act,  if  we  cannot  act  to  any  great  purpose  ourselves. 
The  highest  subject  of  human  activity  is  man,  and  in  the  play  we  see  men  measuring 
their  powers  upon  each  other  as  friends  or  foes ;  influencing  each  other  in  their  capa- 
city of  rational  and  moral  beings,  through  the  medium  of  opinion,  sentiment,  and 
passion ;  definitely  ascertaining  their  mutual  relations,  and  bringing  them  to  a  decisivt 
position.  By  abstraction  and  pretermission  of  all  that  is  not  essential  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  namely,  of  all  those  daily  wants  and  consequent  petty  distractions  which  in 
real  life  break  in  upon  the  progress  of  essential  actions,  the  poet  contrives  to  con- 
dense within  small  compass  much  that  excites  attention  and  expectation.  Thus  he 
gives  us  a  picture  of  life  that  resuscitates  the  days  of  youth,  an  extract  of  what  is 
moving  and  progressive  in  human  existence. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Even  in  lively  oral  narration  it  is  conmion  to  introduce  the 
])ersons  speaking,  and  to  vary  tone  and  expression  accordingly.  But  the  g^ps  which 
these  Hpocchcs  would  leave  in  the  hearers'  mental  picture  of  the  story,  the  narratOT 
fills  up  by  a  description  of  the  concomitant  actions  or  other  incidents,  in  his  own 
name.  The  dramatic  poet  foregoes  this  assistance,  but  finds  abundant  compensation 
in  the  following  invention.  He  requires  that  each  of  the  characters  of  his  stoiy 
should  be  personated  by  a  living  individual ;  that  this  individual  should,  in  sex,  age, 
and  form,  come  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  fictitious  individual  of  the  story,  nay, 
should  assume  his  entire  personality ;  that  he  should  accompany  every  speech  with 
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the  appropriate  expression  of  voice,  mien,  and  gesture,  and  moreover  annex  thereto 
those  visible  actions,  of  which  otherwise  the  audience  would  need  to  be  apprised 
by  narrative.  Still  farther:  these  vicegerents  of  the  creatures  of  his  imagination 
are  required  to  appear  in  the  costume  belonging  to  their  assumed  rank,  and 
to  the  times  and  country  in  which  they  lived :  partly  for  the  sake  of  closer  resem- 
blance ;  partly,  because  even  in  dress  there  is  something  characteristic.  Lastly,  he 
requires  that  they  should  be  environed  by  a  locality  in  some  measure  similar  to  that  in 
which  he  makes  the  incidents  to  have  taken  place,  because  this  also  helps  to  realize  the 
fiction ;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  have  scenery.  Now  here  is  a  theatre  complete.  It  is 
plain  that  the  very  form  of  dramatic  poetry,  that  is,  the  exhibition  of  an  action  by 
dialogue  without  the  aid  of  narrative,  implies  the  theatre  as  the  necessary  complement. 
We  grant,  there  are  dramatic  works  not  originally  designed  for  the  stage,  and  indeed 
not  likely  to  be  particularly  effective  there,  which  nevertheless  read  excellently.  But 
I  very  greatly  question  whether  they  would  make  the  same  vivid  impression  upon 
a  reader  who  had  never  witnessed  a  play  nor  heard  one  described.  We  are  habituated, 
in  reading  dramatic  compositions,  to  fancy  to  ourselves  the  acting. 

The  invention  of  the  theatre  and  theatrical  art  seems  a  very  obvious  and  natural 
one.  Man  has  a  great  turn  for  mimic  imitation ;  in  all  lively  transposing  of  himself 
into  the  situation,  sentiments,  and  passions  of  others,  he  assimilates  himself  to  them 
in  his  exterior,  whether  he  will  or  no.  Children  are  perpetually  going  out  of  them- 
selves ;  it  is  one  of  their  favourite  sports  to  copy  the  grown  people  they  have  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  or  indeed  whatever  else  comes  into  their  heads ;  and  with  their 
happy  pliancy  of  imagination,  they  can  make  all  alike  serve  their  turn,  to  furnish 
them  with  the  insignia  of  the  assumed  dignity,  be  it  that  of  a  father,  a  schoolmaster, 
or  a  king.  There  remains  but  one  step  more  to  the  invention  of  the  Drama ;  namely, 
to  draw  the  mimic  elements  and  fragments  clear  off  from  real  life,  and  confront  the 
latter  with  these  collectively  in  one  mass ;  yet  in  many  nations  this  step  never  was 
taken.  In  the  very  copious  description  of  ancient  Egypt  in  Herodotus  and  others, 
I  do  not  recollect  any  indication  of  this.  The  Etruscans  on  the  contrary,  so  like  the 
Egyptians  in  many  other  particulars,  had  their  theatrical  games,  and,  singular  enough, 
the  Etruscan  term  for  "actor,"  kistrio,  has  survived  in  living  languages  even  to  the 
most  recent  times.  The  whole  of  Western  Asia,  the  Arabians  and  Persians,  rich  as 
their  poetical  literature  is  in  other  departments,  know  not  the  Drama.  Neither  did 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages  :  upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  old  dramas  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  set  aside,  partly  because  they  had  reference  to  heathen 
ideas,  partly  because  they  had  degenerated  into  shameless  immorality;  nor  did  they 
revive  until  nearly  a  thousand  years  later.  So  late  as  the  fourteenth  century  we  find 
in  that  very  complete  picture  which  Boccaccio  has  given  of  the  then  existing  frame  of 
society,  no  trace  whatever  of  plays.  Instead  of  them  they  had  simply  their  Contewrs, 
MenestrierSj  and  Jongleurs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  by  no  means  be  supposed  that 
the  invention  of  the  Drama  was  made  only  once  in  the  world,  and  was  passed  along 
from  one  nation  to  another.  The  English  circumnavigators  found  among  the 
islanders  of  the  Southern  Ocean  (a  people  occupying  so  low  a  grade  in  point  of  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  civilisation)  a  rude  kind  of  drama,  in  which  a  conmion  incident  of 
life  was  imitated  well  enough  to  be  diverting.  To  pass  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
world :  that  nation  from  which  perhaps  all  the  civilisation  of  the  human  race  emanated, 
I  mean  the  Indians,  had  their  dramas  for  ages  before  that  country  was  subjected  to 
any  foreign  influence.  They  possess  a  copious  dramatic  literature,  the  age  of  which 
ascends  backward  nearly  two  thousand  years.  Of  their  plays  (Nataks)  we  are  at 
present  acquainted  with  one  specimen  only,  the  charming  ScLContala,  which,  with  all 
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the  foreign  colouring  of  its  native  climate^  in  its  general  struoture  bears  such  strikiDg 
resemblance  to  our  romantic  drama,  that  we  might  suspect  the  translator^  Sir  William 
Jones,  of  having  laboured  to  produce  the  resemblance,  out  of  his  partiality  for 
Shakspeare,  were  not  the  fidelity  of  his  translation  attested  by  other  scholars.  In  the 
golden  times  of  India  the  exhibition  of  these  Nataks  delighted  the  splendid  imperial 
court  at  Delhi ;  but  under  the  misery  of  their  many  oppressions,  dramatic  art  in  that 
country  seems  at  present  to  lie  extinct.  The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  have  their 
standing  national  theatre :  standing  indeed,  it  may  be  conjectured,  in  every  sense : 
I  make  no  question  but  in  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  rules  and  nice  observance  of 
unimportant  conventionalities  they  leave  the  most  correct  of  the  Europeans  &r 
behind  them. 

With  all  this  extensive  diffusion  of  theatrical  entertainments,  it  is  surprising  to 
find  what  a  difference  there  exists  in  point  of  dramatic  talent  between  nations  equaUj 
favoured  in  other  respects.  The  talent  for  the  Drama  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiar 
quality,  essentially  distinct  from  the  gift  of  poetry  in  general.  The  contrast  between 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans  in  this  respect  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  the  Greeks  were 
quite  a  nation  of  artists,  the  Romans  a  practical  people.  Among  the  latter,  the  fine 
arts  were  introduced  only  as  a  corrupting  article  of  luxury,  both  betokening  and 
accelerating  the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  This  luxury  they  carried  out  on  so  large 
a  scale,  in  respect  of  the  theatre,  that  perfection  in  essentials  must  have  been  neglected 
in  the  rage  for  meretricious  accessories.  Even  among  the  Greeks  dramatic  talent  mM 
any  thing  but  universal :  in  Athens  the  Theatre  was  invented,  in  Athens  it  was  ex- 
clusively brought  to  perfection.  The  Doric  dramas  of  Epicharmus  form  but  an 
inconsiderable  exception  to  this  remark.  All  the  great  dramatic  geniuses  of  Greece 
were  bom  in  Attica,  and  formed  their  style  at  Athens.  Widely  as  the  Grecian  race 
diffused  itself,  felicitously  as  it  cultivated  the  fine  arts  almost  wherever  it  came,  yet 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Attica  it  was  fain  to  admire,  without  being  able  to  compete 
with,  the  productions  of  the  Attic  stage. 
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Uie  begets  Use. 

Guesses  at  Tbuth. 


AS  soon  as  Tragedy  had  once  established  itself  in  Greece,  it 
made  very  rapid  advances  to  perfection.  According  to  the 
received  dates,  the  first  exhibition  of  Thespis  preceded  by  ten 
years  only  the  birth  of  -^schylus,  who  in  his  younger  days  con- 
tended with  the  three  immediate  successors  of  the  Icarian.  Chce- 
RILUS  began  to  represent  plays  in  the  64th  01.  523  B.c.^  and  in 
499  B.  c.  contended  for  the  prize  with  Pratinas  and  -^schylus. 
It  is  stated  that  he  contended  with  Sophocles  also,  but  the  dif- 
ference in  their  ages  renders  this  exceedingly  improbable,  and  the 
mistake  may  easily  have  arisen  from  the  way  in  which  Suidas 
mentions  the  book  on  the  chorus  which  Sophocles  wrote  against 
him  and  Thespis*.  It  would  seem  that  Tragedy  had  not  altogether 
departed  from  its  original  form  in  his  time,  and  that  the  chorus 

^    Xo£/)fXos,  *A0riPaTot,  rpaytKbi,  ^8'  dXvyLindZi   KaOels  els  iyCovas  koL  iSlSa^e  /ih 
Spd/xara  ircmj/covra  koX  p',  iviK7j<T€  Si  ly'.     Suidas. 

'  See  Nake*s  ChoerilvSy  p.  7.     Suidas:   2o^oicX^s  iypafe  \6yov  KaTdKoydJSijv  irepl 
Tov  xopoO  irpbs  Qiavw  koX  XoiplXov  dy(apij;6fi€P0S. 
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was  still  satyric,  or  tragic  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word^ 
Choerilus  is  said  to  have  written  150  pieces*,  but  no  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us.  Tlie  disparaging  remarks  of  Hermeas 
and  Proclus  do  not  refer  to  him,  but  to  his  Samian  namesake*, 
and  he  is  mentioned  by  Alexis*  in  such  goodly  company,  that  we 
cannot  believe  that  his  poetry  was  altogether  contemptible.  One 
of  his  plays  was  called  the  Alope,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
of  a  strictly  mythical  character*.  Some  improvements  in  theatrical 
costume  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Suidas  and  Eudocia*. 

Phrynichus  was  the  son  of  Polyphradmon,  and  a  scholar  of 
Thespis^.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  alike  unknown: 
it  seems  probable  that  he  died  in  Sicily®.  He  gained  a  tragic 
victory  in  511  B.  c.^  and  another  in  476,  when  Themistocles  was 
his  choragus^^:  the  play  which  he  produced  on  this  occasion  was 
probably  the  Phoenissse,  and  iEschylus  is  charged"  with  having 
made  use  of  this  tragedy  in  the  composition  of  his  Persae,  which 
appeared  four  years  after,  a  charge  which  -^schylus  seems  to 
rebut  in  "the  Frogs"  of  Aristophanes *^  In  494  B.C.  Miletus 
was  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  Phrynichus,  unluckily  for  himself, 

^  ^vUa  iih  ^affiKeifs  Tfv  XoipCKos  iv  2aTj5/)ot$.  Anonym,  op.  Plotium  de  Thetrii, 
p.  2633. 

'  The  numbers  in  Suidas  are,  however,  in  this  instance,  not  to  be  depended  on,  aa 
they  are  not  the  same  in  all  the  MSS. 

3  See  Nake's  Chosrilus,  p.  92. 

*  Athen.  iv.  p.  164  0: 

*Op(f>€ifs  ^pecTiv,  *H(7/o5os,  rpaycfiSta, 
Xotp/Xos,  "OfjLTjpoSf  'EirlxO'Ppi'OS,  ffvYypdfifiaTa 
HayTodatrd. 

^  Fausan.  i.  14,  §  3:  XoipiXcfi  Si  *A6rpfal(fi  ipSifia  voi'^ffcun-i  'AX6inp  i<rr'  elpmipuha 
"KepK^ova  etvai  koI  TpiirrbXejiov  &b€\<poi^Sf  k.  t.  \. 

*  ovTOS  Kard  rivas  rots  Tr/xxrwiretots  Kal  ry  (tk€v^  tQp  (TtoKCjv  iirex^tfnfireif. 

7  ^p{tvixoi,  'n.o\v<f>pddfwyos ,  rj  Mi^iJ/oov  ol  di  XopoKXiovs*  *A0rjP€uos,  rpayixis, 
fiadrjT^s  Qia-xidos.     Suidas  in  ^pijv. 

The  first  of  the  names  mentioned  here  for  the  father  of  Phrynichus  is  the  correct 
one.  See  Schol.  Arist  A  v.  750;  Pausan.  x.  31,  2.  The  name  also  appears  under  the 
form  Phradmon.    Prol,  Aristoph.  p.  xxix. 

*  Clinton,  F,  IT.  Vol.  n.  p.  xxxi,  note  (t). 

®  ivlKa  M  TTJs  If  dXvfiTriddos.     Suidas. 

10  ^EvLKTjje  di  [0€^tt(7TOffXi7$]  Kal  xopvy^^  rpaytpdois,  pLcydXrjv  ^817  r&re  (tttoMip  kuI 
^iKoTipUav  Tov  &y(m/os  ^ovtos.  Kal  irlvaKa  r^s  W/ci/s  dv4drjK€f  Toia&rrpf  iwiypcu^ 
fxovra' — Qe/jLLa-TOKXijs  ^ped^pios  ^X'^P'^^h  ^pivix^^  idiBaaKev,  'Adelpuun-os  ijpx^* 
Plutarch,  in  Theinut.  c.  v. 

^^  By  Glaucus,  in  his  work  on  the  subjects  of  the  plays  of  ^schylus:  see  Arg,  ad 
Perscu. 

^^  &XK  otv  iyCij  [xkv  is  rh  KoKbv  ix  tov  koXoO 

TJveyKOV  a{id\  ha  fiij  rbv  airrbv  ^pviflxv 
XeifiQya  MovffQy  lepbv  dtpOclrpf  8p4irwtf,     Jian,  1294 — 1 396. 
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selected  the  capture  of  that  city  as  the  subject  of  a  historical 
tragedy.  The  skill  of  the  dramatist,  and  the  recent  occurrence 
of  the  event,  affected  the  audience  even  to  tears,  and  Phrynichus 
was  fined  1000  drachmae  for  having  recalled  so  forcibly  a  painful 
recollection  of  the  misfortunes  of  an  ally\  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  introduction  of  female  characters  into  Tragedy  by 
Phrynichus:  he  seems,  however,  to  have  been  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  sweetness  of  his  melodies*,  and  the  great  variety  and 
cleverness  of  his  figure  dances^.  The  Aristophanic  Agathon 
speaks  generally  of  the  beauty  of  his  dramas^,  though  of  course 
they  fell  far  short  of  the  grandeur  of  -^schylus^,  and  the  perfect 
art  of  Sophocles.     The  names  of  seventeen  tragedies  attributed 

^  *A$7jvaioi  fiky  yh.p  ^rj\ov  iirotrjffav  {fTepax^^crdivres  ry  MtXi^ou  a\(j^(r€L,  ry  re  AWij 
voWaxVt  '(ol  8^  iroi'^cu'Ti  ^pwix^fi  dpSifw,  MtXiJrou  dXcaatv,  Kal  StSd^ovrt,  is  BdKpvd^  re 
(hreae  rb  diijrpov,  Kal  i^pl(a<rdv  fuv,  ujs  ivcLfiviitravra  olKifCa  Kaxd,  X'^^V^*-  ^paxp-ya^i'  xal 
iirira^ay  firjKirt  firfdipa  yjpaffdai,  TOT^(p  ry  SpdfMari.     Herod.  VI.  21. 

'  l&vdev,  Cxrwepel  /liXiTra, 

^pUfyiXOS  dfi^poffitav 
fieXidjv  d.Tre^6(TK€T0  KaptrSv,  del 
<f>ip(ov  yXvKcTav  ipbdv,     Arlstoph.  Av.  748. 

PliilocleoD,  the  old  Dicast,  as  we  are  told  by  the  chorus  of  his  brethren, 

ijyeiT*  Bjf  (^dujif  ^pvvlxov    Kal  ydp  icriv  dy^p 
0t\v56s.     Vesp.  269. 

And  a  little  before,  these  fellow-dicasts  are  represented  by  Bdelycleon  as  summoning 
their  aged  colleague  at  midnight. 

fWfvpl^ovres  fiikt} 

dpxO'tofieXKTiScijvo^pwiX'^pO'Ta,     v.  219. 

Uapd  Td  fiiXrj  Kal  rV  Sidw^a  Kal  rbv  ^pivixov  Kal  rd  ipard  ifu^ev,  oXov  dpxaia  fiiXri 
^pxjvixov  ipard  Kal  ^S€a,.,^pi^iX'^s  Si  iyivero  rpayi^blas  ttoitjtt^s,  6s  ^pa\f/€  dpafj,a 
^oivl(r(raSf  iv  (p  p.ifJLV7frai  1.ib(avio)v.  rA  5^  fiiXit)  [rb  di  fiiXil]  elTre  did  rV  yXuKi^rira 
Tou  TTOiTiTov,  Schol.  in  loc.  "  Scribendum — fiiXi — cum  Suida  in  dpxaTos  et  fiiyvpi^w. 
Quod  Aristarchum  in  codice  suo  legisse  ex  annotatione  Scholiastse  cognoscitur.  Aves, 
748:  ^0€v  (bairepel  pt,iXiTTa  ^piLfvixos  k.t.X." — Dindorf.     See  above,  p.  64,  notft  6. 

*  Plutarch  (Symp.  iii.  9)  has  preserved  part  of  an  epigram,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  dramatist  himself,  in  which  he  thus  commemorates  the  fruitfulness  of 
his  fancy  in  devising  figure-dances : 

SxijAtaTa  S'  6pxVf^^^  rbaa  /jlol  irSpev,  6<r(T*  iirl  irbvTifi 
Ki^fiara  iroietrat  x^^/^ctrt  vif^  6X0^. 

*  Thesmaphor.  164  sqq. 

'^  The  diflference  between  Phrynichus  and  uEschylus  is  distinctly  stated  in  several 
passages  of  the  JRance : 

Toi>s  deards 

i^Tjirdra,  fiujpoifs  Xa^Civ  vapd  ^pvvixv  rpa^iyras.     909. 

Upon  which  the  Scholiast  remarks,  dvareCdv  ydp,  ws  d(f>eXi<rr€pos  b  ^pi^ixos. 

The  same  fact  is  also  forcibly  declared  in  the  address  of  the  Chorus  to  .^chylus 
in  the  same  comedy : 

dXX*  c5  TrpCoTos  rwv  'EXXtJvwv  vvpydcras  p'fjfj.ara  aefivd 
Kal  KO<rfi'^(ras  rpayLKbv  Xripov,     1004. 

That  the  word  Xripos  does  not  imply  anything  merely  comical  and  ludicrous  in  the 
tragedies  before  ^schylus,  is  clear  from  the  use  of  the  word  Xrfpeiv,  in  v.  923. 
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to  him  have  come  down  to  us,  but  it  is  probable  that   some  of 
these  belonged  to  the  other  two  writers  who  bore  the  same  name. 

We  learn  from  Suidas  the  following  particulars  respecting 
Pratinas.  He  was  a  Phliasian,  the  son  of  Pyrrhonides  or  En- 
comius,  a  tragedian,  and  the  opponent  of  Choerilus  and  ^schylus, 
when  the  latter  first  represented.  As  we  have  already  stated^ 
he  was  the  first  writer  of  satyrical  dramas  as  a  distinct  species  of 
entertainment;  and  we  may  connect  this  circumstance  with  the 
place  of  his  birth ;  for  Phlius  was  near  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  the 
cradles  of  the  old  tragedies  of  Arion  and  Epigenes.  On  one 
occasion,  while  he  was  acting,  his  wooden  stage  gave  way,  and 
in  consequence  of  that  accident,  the  Athenians  built  a  stone  theatre. 
He  exhibited  fifty  dramas,  of  which  thirty-two  were  satyrical. 
The  Phliasians  seem  to  have  taken  great  delight  in  these  per- 
formances of  their  countryman*,  and  according  to  Pausanias', 
erected  a  monument  in  the  market-place  in  honour  of  "  Aristias, 
the  son  of  Pratinas,  who  with  his  father  excelled  all  except 
-3Eschylus  in  writing  satyrical  dramas."  Pratinas  also  wrote 
Hyporchemes*.  His  son  Aristias  inherited  his  father's  talents, 
and  competed  with  Sophocles*. 

^  Above,  p.  69. 

*  See  Schneider,  De  Orig.  Trag.  p.  90.  '  II.  13. 

*  Athen.  xiv.  p.  617c:  JlparUfa^  Ik  6  $Xic£(rioy,  alXi^dv  kolX  xo/>€vrwy  /wrBo^ptaf 
KaT€xf>vT(av  rAs  dpx^ffrpas,  dyavaKTciv  rivas  ixl  ry  to6s  adXifrAs  fi^  <rwav\€Uf  Tofi 
Xopo^h  icaddircp  ijv  irdTpiov,  dXXA  roi/s  xo/>o<^^  (rvvq.hcw  Toii  aUKifrais'  6p  odif  ct^c  ^/i^ 
KarA  TUfv  ravra  irotjoivrtav  6  Qparivas  ip.<paifi^ei  bih.  rov^e  tov  inropX'^l^o.Tos.  Tls  6 
Obpv^o^  6d€,  K.T»\. 

Mtiller  suggests  {Hist,  Lit,  Or.  1.  p.  295  [390])  that  this  Hyporcheme  may  haye 
occurred  in  a  satyrical  drama.  But  we  have  seen  above,  pp.  35,  69,  that  the  Satyric 
corresponded  rather  to  the  Pyrrhic  than  to  the  Hyporchematic  dance. 

*  Auct.  Vit,  Sopkocl, 
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SECTION    11. 

^SCHYLUS. 


Et  digitis  tria  tura  trlbus  suh  limine  ponit. 

Ovid. 


TTp  SCHYLUS,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  was  born  at  Eleusis^  in 
-^-L^  the  fourth  year  of  the  63rd  Olympiad  (b.c.  525).  In  his 
boyhood  he  was  employed  in  a  vineyard,  and,  while  engaged  in 
watching  the  grapes,  with  his  mind  full  of  his  occupation,  and 
inspired  with  reverence  for  the  god  of  the  vintage,  felt  himself 
suddenly  called  upon  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  and 
contribute  to  the  spectacles  which  had  just  been  established  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Dionysus'.     He  made  his  first  appearance  as 

^  Vit,  Anonym.,  given  in  Stanley's  edition  of  this  poet,  and  the  Arundel  Marble. 
The  invocation  to  the  Elensinian  goddess,  which  he  is  made  to  utter  by  Aristophanes, 
may  refer  to  the  place  of  his  birth : 

Eti'dZ  fie  TUP  fftay  A^tor  fivan^ploov.     Ranas,  884. 

These  lines  would  seem  to  show  that  he  had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries, 
which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  defence  which  he  set  up  when  accused  before  the 
Areopagus.     See  Clem.  Al.  quoted  below. 

9  ^£017  Hi  AUrx^^o*  /JLcipdKiw  tv  KaOei^Sew  h  &yp(fi  fpvXdaacjv  <rTa4>v\dif  Kal  o2 
Aidwcw  iirurTdvTa,  KeXevaat  TpaytpiUiP  rotetv.  (if  ii  ^v  ijfUpa  {Teldardai  yhp  idiKctv) 
pqiffTa  TJSrj  ireipib/ieyos  xoteu^.  ovtos  fih  ravra  iXeyeu.     Pausan,  I.  21,  3. 

To  this  employment  of  the  poet  were  probably  owing  the  habits  of  intemperance 
with  which  he  has  been  charged,  and  also  his  introduction  on  the  stage  of  characters 
in  a  state  of  drunkenness.  AthensBus  tells  us  {X.  p.  428) :  Kai  rbp  Al<rx,TSkw  iyd  <palrpf 
hp  Tovro  diafix^yrdMCty'  irpCoTOS  yhp  iKeivos  Koi  0^  ws  iinol  <l>a(TUff  B^piir^vjs  irapi^aye 
rV  "^^^  fuBvbvTtav  BiJ/tp  els  rpay<pdlctp.  hf  yhp  roTf  Kafielpois  eUrdyei  Toifs  xepi  riuf 
*ldffova  fi€06ovTas,  d  d*  a&rbs  6  Tpay(fiSiovot6s  ixoiei,  ravra  rots  "^puxTt  xepUBriKC 
fieOi&iaw  yow  typa^  rdf  rpay(fidias'  dib  Kal  Zo^oicX^s  a^(p  fiefupdfiepos  (\eyev  6tl,  *Q 
KUrx^^^t  ^^  f^^^  '''^  Ziovra  xoieis,  dXX'  oZv  oifK  clbd)S  ye  voieU'  (bs  IffropeT  "KafiaiXitav  h 
T(p  xepi  Altrx^Xov,  The  same  observation  of  Sophocles  is  given  in  the  same  words, 
I.  p.  31,  and  is  probably  taken^  as  Welcker  suggests  {Tril,  p.  154,  note)  from  Sopho- 
cles' trcNfttise  on  the  chorus. 

This  failing  is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch:  koI  rhv  AUrx/fXov  ^curt  rpaytpBLas 
xlyovra  Toieip  koX  Sui$€pfixup6fAewop,    Symp,  I.  5;  by  Callisthenes :    ol  ydp,   Cjs  t^p 
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a  tragedian  in  B.C.  499*,  when,  as  we  have  already  stated,  he  con- 
tended with  Choerilus  and  Pratinas.  Nine  years  after  this  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  of  Marathon',  along  with  his 
}>rothers  Cynegeirus  and  Ameinias,  and  the  poet,  who  prided  him- 
self upon  his  valour  more  than  upon  liis  genius,  looked  back  to 
tliis  as  to  the  most  glorious  action  of  his  life^.  In  484  B.C.  he 
gained  his  first  tragic  victory,  and  in  480  B.C.  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  in  wliich  Ameinias  gained  the  dptarela :  he  also 
fought  at  Plataea.  He  celebrated  the  glorious  contests  which  he 
had  witnessed,  in  a  tragic  trilogy  with  wliich  he  gained  the  prize 
(472  B.c.)^.  After  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject*,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  iEschylus  made  only  two  journeys  to  Sicily. 
The  first  was  in  468  B.C.  according  to  the  express  testimony  of 
Plutarch®;  and  took  place  immediately  after  his  defeat  by  young 
Sophocles,  though  it  is  difficult  to  believe  Plutarch's  assertion, 
that  he  left  Athens  in  disgust  at  this  indignity.  As,  however,  it 
is  stated  that  he  went  to  the  court  of  Hiero*^,  and  brought  out  a 
play  at  Syracuse  to  please  that  king,  who  died  in  467  B.C.,  he 
must,  if  he  was  at  Athens  to  contend  with  Sophocles,  have  started 
for  Sicily  immediately  after  the  decision;    and  he  was  then  at 

Alffx^ov  6  KaWi<rdiv7)s  i<f>7)  irov,  \iyu)v  rAf  rpaytfiSias  h  oiv(fi  ypdtffcuf,  i^opfJuQana  lail 
dvadepfialyovTa  t^v  ^vx^iv.     Lucian,  Encom.  I)emosth. ;  and  by  EustathiuSy  OdffU,  9* 

p.  1598- 

Tliat  he  subsequently  departed  from  his  original  reverence  for  the  religion  of 
Bacchus,  we  shall  show  in  the  text,  and  this  was  probably  occasioned  by  bis  mllituy 
connexion  with  the  Dorians,  and  the  love  which  he  then  acquired  for  the  BoiuQ 
character  and  institutions. 

^  Suidas  in  kltrX' 

*  'Ev  Atc^XT?  (TvvriycjyLjaTo  Ala^^Xos  6  woLrp-^s  [^]w[v3  <Sv  AAAII.  Metrm.  Arund, 
No.  49;    VU.  Anonym. 

3  Pausan.  Attic.  I.  4;  Athenseus,  xiv.  p.  627.  In  the  epitaph  which  he  is  audio 
have  composed  for  himself,  he  makes  no  mention  of  his  tragedies,  and  speaks  osly  of 
his  warlike  achievements : 

kltrxjSKov  lSiif<popi(jsvo$  ^AOrjpaTop  T6d€  KcWa 

'M.v^fia  KaraipdifJLevoy  irvpo^dpoio  TiKas, 
*A\idiv  8'  cMKifJLov  "Kapadfbviov  SXaoi  hf  etroi, 

Kai  padvxoi'i'T'^eis  M^os  iTrurdfievoi, 

^  Gruppo  thinks  (Ariadne,  p.  154)  that  the  Prometheus  was  acted  first  at  Syit> 
cuse,  and  afterwards  at  Athens,  under  the  poet's  own  superintendence :  the  Peneii^ 
which  we  are  here  alluding  to,  first  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  in  Sicily. 

*  By  Bockh,  de  Grcecce  Tragosdue  Princlplbus,  c,  rv.  v. ;  Blomfield.  Prcef,  Pen* 
pp.  xvi  sqq. ;  Hermann,  de  Eumen,  Clioro,  n.  pp.  155  sqq. ;  Welcker,  Trilogit,  pp.  516 
fol. ;  Lange,  de  Jiachyli  Vitd,  pp.  15  sqq. 

'  Plutarch,  Cinion,  viii. 

^  'Airfpe  5^  els  *J4p(jjva  rhv  'SiKcXlas  T^pavvov,  VU.  Anonym,  .  So  Paasanias:  M 
^f  ^vpaKo^faas  irpbs  *14p<ava  AlcrxjtiKoi  koL  ^ipLcjviSrjs  icrrdKTfffoy.  I.  a.  Also  Plutarch: 
Kal  ybip  koX  ovros  \_AUrxS><oi\  els  ^iKcXlav  dx^pe  koI  Hifuavldris  xpbrepw.     J>e  ExUio, 
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Athens,  if  Plutarch  has  given  us  correct  information.  He  probably 
spent  some  time  in  Sicily  on  his  first  visit,  as  would  appear  from 
the  numbers  of  Sicilian  words  which  are  found  in  his  later  plays*. 
The  other  journey  to  Sicily  he  is  said  to  have  made  ten  years 
after  (458  B.C.),  and  for  this  a  very  sufficient  reason  has  been 
assigned.  In  that  year  he  brought  out  the  Orestean  trilogy ;  and 
in  the  Eumenides,  the  last  play  of  the  trilogy,  showed  so  openly 
his  opposition  to  the  politics  of  Pericles  and  his  abettor  Ephialtes*, 
that  his  abode  at  Athens  might  easily  have  been  made  not  only 
unpleasant,  but  even  unsafe,  especially  as  his  fondness  for  the 
Dorian  institutions,  his  aristocratical  spirit,  and  his  adoption  of  the 
politics  of  Aristeides,  had  doubtless  made  him  long  before  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  demagogues. 

He  died  at  Gela  two  years  after  the  representation  of  the 
Orestea,  i.  e.  in  B.C.  456®.  It  is  said*,  that  an  eagle  having  mis- 
taken his  bald  head  for  a  stone,  dropped  a  tortoise  upon  it  in  order 
to  break  the  shell,  and  that  the  poet  was  killed  by  the  blow :  but 
the  story  is  evidently  an  invention,-  most  unnecessarily  devised  to 
account  for  the  natural  death  of  a  persecuted  exile  nearly  seventy 
years  old. 

Another  reason  has  been  assigned  for  JEschylus'  second  journey 
to  Sicily.  It  is  founded  on  a  statement,  alluded  to  by  Aristotle*, 
and  given  more  distinctly  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  JElian*, 

^  Oix  dyvoQ  di,  Sti  ol  wepl  rV  SticcX/av  KaToiKovyres  &ax^^^pov  KaXovai  rbv 
ci^aypw,     AUrx^os  yow  h  ^opxlffi,  TrapeiKd^v  rbv  TLeptria  rtfi  &ypi<fi  ro&rtfi  avt,  ^rjjLp 

'E$u  d*  is  Atn-pw  iaxi^^pos  (Js. 

"On  ik  Al(rxjS\os,  StaTplrpas  ip  j^iKcXlq,  xoWots  KixPV'^^.i  tpuvals  St/ceXats, 
oif^kv  davfiaardp,  Athen.  IX.  p.  402  B. — ^To  the  same  effect  Eustathius :  Xprjais  di 
ipa<rtF  &(rxe5d)pov  irap*  Alax^Xcp  SiaTpLxf/cwTi  hf  ZikcX/^  Kal  clddrt.  Ad  Odyss,  p.  1872. 
— And  Macrobius:  Ita  et  Dii  Palici  in  SiciM  coluntnr;  quos  primum  omnium 
.^schylus  tra^cus,  vir  tttique  SicvluSy  hi  literas  dedit,  &;c.  &;c.    Satumal.  v.  19. 

Some  Sicilian  forms  are  to  be  found  in  his  extant  plays :  thus,  treSdpinos,  irc^alx' 
fuoi,  T6$<£o/>oi,  fidaffwVf  fioLf  &c.  for  fierdpcios,  fieralxjJiioi,  fieriupoi,  fMel^utv,  fiifTcp,  &c. 
See  Blomfield,  Prom.  Vine.  277,  Oloss.,  and  Bockh,  de  Trag.  Qrcec.  c.  V. 

*  See  Miiller's  Eumeniden,  §  35  fol. 

^  'A0'  ov  A^(rxi5Xof  6  rotiynjs,  /3tw<ras  hri  [AJAIIIIIT,  ireXciJTriffep  h  [rA]^i  r^s 
rSi]iC6X/as  irti  H[A]AAAAIII,  Apxcvros  'A^ijf^t  EaXX^ov  toO  vporipov.  Mar.  Arund. 
No.  50. 

^  VU.  Anonym.;  Suidas  in  XeXt^i^i^  iwiav,  Valer.  Max.  ix.  2 ;  ^lian,  Hist.  Anvmod. 
vn.  16. 

®  Ethic.  III.  i:  6  di  xpirrei,  dypo^aciep  6»  ris'  otov  Xiyovris  ifxiaw  iKirca-eof  airro^Sf 
rj  oAk  elbipcu  5r(  ivb^jn^ra  ifv,  <iS<rvep  Alax'^Xos  rd  fiva-riKd. 

*  Alax^os  (says  Clemens)  rd  fivcrri^pta  irl  (TKTjpijs  i^eirtifp,  ip  ^ApeLcfi  xdycfi  Kpidels 
ovTUS  d^cUrdrj,  iiridel^as  aMp  p,^  pLCjxmnUpop.  Strom.  II. — ^lian  tells  the  tale  in  a 
somewhat  different  way ;  a  more  romantic  one  of  course :  Al(rx^Xoi  h  rpaycfibbs  iKpLpero 
d4T€^€[as  ixl  rtPi  8pdp.aTi.    *ETolfuap  ofhf  Sptup  *Adrjpa[<ap,  pdXXew  aitrbp  XlOois,  ^Afiei- 

D.  T.  G.  7 
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that  -^schylus  was  accused  of  impiety  before  the  Areopagus,  and 
acquitted,  as  iElian  says,  in  consequence  of  the  seryices  of  his 
brother  Ameinias,  or,  according  to  Aristotle  and  Clemens,  because 
he  pleaded  ignorance.  Eustratius  tells  us^  from  Heraclides  Ponti- 
cus  that  he  would  have  been  slain  on  the  stage  hy  the  infuriated 
populace,  had  he  not  taken  refdge  at  the  altar  of  Bacchus ;  and 
that  he  was  acquitted  bj  the  Areopagus  in  consequence  of  his 
brother  Cynegeirus'  intercession.  This  reason  for  his  second  de- 
parture from  Athens  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  former ;  for  if 
he  had  incurred  the  ill  will  of  the  people  and  the  demagogues, 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  he  sliould  have  been  made 
amenable  to  the  same  charges,  which  a  similar  faction  afterwards 
brought  against  Alcibiades*.  And  there  is  something  in  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Areopagus,  between  the  people  and  their  intended 
victim,  which  may  at  once  account  for  the  attempt  to  overthrow  it, 
which,  we  conceive,  shortly  followed  this  trial,  as  also  for  the  bold 
stand  which  JEschylus  made  on  behalf  of  that  tribunal. 

There  are  great  discrepancies  respecting  the  number  of  playa 
written  by  -^schylus.  The  writer  of  the  life  prefixed  to  his 
remains  assigns  seventy  plays  to  him,  Suidas  ninety,  and  Fabricins 
more  than  100.     Of  these,  only  seven  remain. 

The  most  remarkable  improvements  which  jfEschylus  intro- 
duced into  Tragedy  are  the  following :  he  added  a  second  actor, 
limited  the  ftmctions  of  the  chorus,  and  gave  them  a  more  artificial 
character :  he  made  the  dialogue,  which  he  created  by  the  addition 
of  a  second  actor,  the  principal  part  of  the  drama":  he  provided 

vlas  6  vedrrcpos  &5€\<f>6Sf  SiaKoKvxI/dfievos  rb  Ifidriof  iSet^c  t^p  Tijxvir  ifnjfjuw  r^  X^V^ 
*Eruxc  5^  dpwT€j5a;v  iv  ^aXapuvi  6  'Afteuflas  dropepXfjKiJiJt  rV  X«*/>«>  *«i  irpiaros  *A^ 
mUav  tG>v  dpiareluw  irvxev.  'Eircl  ik  dZov  oL  SlkcuttcU  tov  dvbpbt  rb  rdBos,  inr^fiMlir^t 
ffap  tQv  fpycju  ajJroD  Kal  d<f>T}Kav  rbv  Alax^Xw.      Var.  Hist,  v.  19. 

^  In  his  commentary  on  Aristotle,  loc,  cit,  fol.  40.  He  mentions  the  wmw^i  of 
five  plays  on  which  these  charges  were  founded,  the  To^orides,  the  Tepelas,  the  Ziov^ 
TrerpoKvXurT'^s,  the  *I<l>iy4y€iay  and  the  OlSlvovs.  But  we  know  nothing  of  the  dates  of 
these  plays.     Comp.  Wolcker,  Tril.  106,  2j6, 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  53 ;  Andocid.  de  Myster.  Comp.  Droysen,  in  the  Skein,  MfUtm 
for  1835,  pp.  161  fol. 

^  These  first  three  improvements  are  stated  by  Aristotle,  Poet.  c.  iv.  16  (below, 
Part  II.):  Kal  t6  re  tCjp  ifiroKpirQv  ir\rj$os  i^  ivbs  els  5iJo  xpQrot  Alax^os  iFy«Y<i 
KoX  rd  rod  x^P^^  riXdrTdjae  Kal  Tbv  \ftyw  xpuyrayiaviffT^  To^effxeikure.  IHie  fint  ii 
given  also  by  Diogen.  Laert.  Vit.  Plat.:  Oiaxis  fpa  inroKpir^  i^€Op€p...Kal  be&rtftr 
Al^{i\os.     The  names  of  his  two  actors  are  given  in  an  old  life  pi^xed  to  one  of  tht 

editions.      ^ExpTfi<raTo  Sk  viroKpiTf  rpwrov  {ikif  KcXdvdpfp S€&rtpop   oAt^  wp&ei^ 

MidvuTKOP  rbv  XaXKiSia.  Hermann  has  made  an  extraordinary  blander  with  regard 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation  from  Aristotle:  he  has  actually  snppoeed  tint 
TpwrayiaviaTi/p  is  an  epithet,  though  it  is  obvious  from  the  position  of  the  article^  thai 
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his  Tragedy  with  all  sorts  of  imposing  spectacles  \  and  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  contending  with  Trilogies,  or  with  three  plays 
at  a  time.  He  seems  also  to  hare  improved  the  theatrical  costumes, 
and  to  have  made  the  mask  more  expressive  and  convenient,  while 
he  increased  the  stature  of  the  performers  by  giving  them  thick 
soled  boots  {dp/3v7uu,  KoOopvoi*).  In  short,  he  did  so  much  for  the 
drama,  that  he  was  considered  as  the  father  of  Tragedy^,  and  his 
plays  were  allowed  to  be  acted  after  his  death*. 

We  shall  find,  in  the  remaining  Tragedies  of  ^schylus,  most 
ample  confirmation  of  what  we  have  said  respecting  his  political 
opinions,  and  also  of  Cicero's  statement,  that  he  was  a  Pytha- 
gorean*.   Even  the  improvements  which  are  due  to  him  are  so 

it  is  a  tertiaiy  predicate  (Donalds.  Gr.  Or,  489  sqq.),  and  is  used  tropically,  just  as 
Aristotle  elsewhere  uses  x^PVy^'^f  &c*  metaphorically.  Compare  Pint.  Mus,  p.  667, 
Wyttenb. :  irpurraytjyurTotfinjs  rijs  woii^cujs,  rSfv  d*  aiiKrjrQv  inrrjperojlhrruv  tws  diSa<rKd- 
Xois. 

^  Primom  Agatharchus  Athenis,  u^chylo  dooente  tragoediam,  scenam  fecit,  et  de 
eSL  commentarium  reliquit.    Yitruv.  Prsef.  Lib.  vii. 

^  Post  hunc  [Thespin]  personse  pallseque  repertor  honestss 

jSschylus,  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis, 
Et  docuit  magnumqne  loqui,  nitique  cothumo.     Horat.  Mpist,  ad  Pis.  279. 

So  Suidas :  Alax^os  eiipc  irpoirtinreia  dewh  Kal  xp^y^o^n  Kcxfitff/i4pa  ^cti^  roits  Tpayi' 
KoifS,  Kcd  roif  Appeals,  rais  KoKovfUpous  ifi^rcus,  KexflVtrBcu.  The  Aristophanio 
./Gschylus  alludes  to  these  improvements  in  the  costumes.  Ban.  1060.  Compare 
Athen.  I.  p.  21,  and  Philost.  Vit.  ApoU.  VI.  11:  iffd'^fMurl  re  irpwros  iKSafirjcep  <£ 
irpda^fopov  ^pwd  re  Koi  iiptatcrtp  ^8ij<T0a4„  VU,  Qorg,  l»Q'  ^Orirl  re  rV  rpaytfiSUtM 
KaraaKevdaas  koI  dxpipam-i  1)^X4},  xal  ^pdxay  etSefftw,  ThevQ  are  many  allusions  to 
the  dppiSkai  of  the  actors  in  the  Greek  Tragedians  themselves. 

*  — "OOep  'A^oiM  xaripa  fih  airri^  r^s  rpaytpZlai  ijyowTO,  Philost.  Vit. 
ApoU.  VI.  II.     And  thus  the  Chorus  in  the  Eance  addi^  him : 

*AXX*  c5  xp&Tos  rOnf  ^^XK-fpfOJu  irvpydxras  /r^fiaTa  aefivd, 
Kal  KWTfi^as  rpayuchv  \71pw.     v.  1004. 

So  Quintilian:  Tragoedias  |>rmt<«  in  lucem  .^ilschylus  protulit.  x.  i. 

*  *'*l^K£Kmnf  ^  Kol  rtBpewra  els  Aioyi^ta.  TA  yhp  toG  kUrxjSKov  i/riii</>i<rafJLiy<ap 
dvedtSdffKero,  koI  hUa  ix  ireuir^.  Philostr.  VU,  ApoU.  vi.  11.— Also,  Vit.  Anonym.— 
Aristophanes  alludes  to  this  custom  of  re-exhibiting  the  dramas  of  iEIschylus  in  the 
opening  of  the  Aeluimians,  where  Dicseopolis  complains  : 

dXX*  ibdw^&rjp  frepov  a9  rpaytpBiKhv, 

6t€  S^i  Ktx'fy'V  'TpoffdoKWP  rhp  Alffx^^^^f 

6  y  dyeftro'*  'eUray*,  <3  Oioyvi,  rhp  xop^''*'     ^-  9  &c» 

Upon  which  the  Scholiast  remarks:  ri/x^s  hk  /Meylarrjs  (tvx^  xapbi.  'AOrjPolois  6  Alffx^ 
\oSf  Koi  fi6ipov  adroO  rd  Upd/Aara  \f^riffd<rfiaTi  kouk$  koX  fierd  Bdparop  idiSdffKero.  The 
allegation  of  the  poet  (Bancs,  868) : 

*0rt  ii  vodffots  9^1  ffVPriOpiiKi  fJUK, 

is  also  supposed  by  the  SchoUasf  to  refer  to  this  decree.  Quintilian  assigns  a  very 
different  reason  for  this  practice,  when,  speaking  of  .<Eschylus  as  '  rudis  in  plerisque  et 
incompositus,'  he  goes  <yi,  'propter  quod  correctas  ejus  fabulas  in  certamen  deferre 
posterioribus  poetis  Athenienses  permisere,  suntque  eo  modo  multi  coronati.'  x.  i. 
What  authority  he  had  for  such  an  assertion  does  not  now  appear."    Former  Editor. 

<^  Veniat  .^Ischylus,  non  poeta  solum,  sed  etiam  Pythagoreus ;  sic  enlm  accepimus. 
Cicero,  Thk.  Disp.  ii.  9. 
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many  proofs  of  his  anti-democratical  spirit.  For  though  he  seems 
to  have  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  drama,  in  consequence 
of  his  accidental  connexion  with  the  country  worship  of  Bacchus, 
yet  in  all  his  innovations  we  shall  detect  a  wish  to  diminish  the 
choral  or  Bacchic  element  of  the  Tragedy,  and  to  aggrandize  the 
other  part,  by  connecting  it  with  the  old  Homeric  Epos,  the 
darling  of  the  aristocracy :  indeed  he  used  to  say  himself,  that 
liis  dramas  were  but  dry  scraps  from  the  great  banquets  of  Homer*, 
and  it  was  owing  to  this  that  he  borrowed  so  little  from  the  Attic 
traditions,  or  from  the  Heracleia  and  Theseis,  of  which  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  afterwards  so  freely  availed  themselves^.  We  have 
another  proof  of  his  willingness  to  abandon  all  reference  to  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  in  his  way  of  treating  the  dithyrambic  chorus, 
which  the  state  gave  him  as  the  basis  of  his  Tragedy.  He  did  not 
keep  all  this  chorus  of  fifty  men  on  the  stage  at  once,  but  broke 
it  up  into  subordinate  choruses,  one  or  more  of  which  he  employed 
in  each  play  of  his  Trilogy^.  Even  his  improvement  of  the  costume 
was  a  part  of  the  same  plan;  for  the  more  appropriate  he  made 
the  costumes  of  his  actors,  the  farther  he  departed  from  the  dresses 
worn  in  the  Bacchic  processions ;  which,  however,  to  the  last  kept 
their  place  on  the  tragic  stage*.  And  may  not  the  invention  of 
the  Trilogy  have  been  also  a  part  of  his  attempt  to  make  the  X0709, 
or  theatrical  declamation**,  the  principal  part  in  his  tragedy  (Tr/x^r- 
arfwvi(rT7]i)l  We  think  we  could  establish  this,  if  our  limits 
admitted  a  detailed  examination  of  the  principles  which  governed 

"  In  philosophical  sentiments,  .^chylus  is  said  to  have  been  a  Pythagorean.  In 
bis  extant  dramas  the  tenets  of  this  sect  may  occasionally  be  traced ;  as,  decnp  venen- 
tion  in  what  concerns  the  gods,  Agam.  360 ;  high  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath 
and  the  nuptial  bond,  Eumen.  208;  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ChoSph.  530;  the 
origin  of  names  from  imposition  and  not  from  nature,  Agam.  683  ;  Prom,  V,  85,  85a; 
the  importance  of  numbers.  Prom.  Vinct.  457;  the  science  of  physiognomy,  Agam. 
769 ;  and  the  sacred  character  of  suppliants,  Suppl.  342 ;  Bum.  226"    Former  Editor. 

Comp.  a  paper  in  the  Class.  Jou/rnal,  No.  xxii.  pp.  207  foL  **  On  the  Philosophiol 
sentiments  of  .^chylus." 

^  Athen.  viii.  p.  34  7  e  :  rd  rov  KaXov  kcU  Xafiirpov  Al<rx,^ov  6s  rdf  a^oO  rpv^ 
Slas  T€jj.dxv  clvat  ^Xeye  tCjv  *Ofn^pou  fxeydXciJv  beiirviav, 

'  See  Welcker,  Trilogie,  p.  484.  In  style  and  representation,  however,  Sopbockf 
w.as  much  more  Homeric  than  ^schylus,  who  probably  paid  attention  only  to  the 
mythical  materials  in  general,  and  according  to  their  Epic  connexion.   TrUoffie^  p.  485. 

^  See  Muller^s  JSumeniden-,  near  the  beginning  of  the  first  ^ssay. 

*  Ibid.  §  32. 

°  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  Xdyos^  in  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  is  saffidentlj 
clear ;  for  XoyeTw  was  the  stage  on  wliich  the  actor,  as  distinguished  from  the  chomSi 
performed. 
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the  composition  of  an  ^schylean  Trilogy^:  at  present  we  shall 
merely  suggest,  that  the  invention  of  a  'n-poKoyo<$  and  a  fnjaL<s^ 
attributed  to  Thespis,  points  to  two  entrances  only  of  the  Thespian 
actor;  and  that  the •  T/3t\o7/a,  in  its  old  sense,  may  have  been 
originally  a  7rp6\oyo<;,  and  two  \6yot  or  fyqaei^  instead  of  one; 
consequently,  an  increase  of  business  for  the  viroKpiTqs.  Now, 
when  ^schylus  had  added  a  second  actor,  each  of  these  yJr^oL 
became  a  StaXo709,  or  Spafui:  and  it  would  be  natural  enough 
that  jEschylus,  if  he  had  the  intentions  which  we  have  attributed 
to  him,  should  expand  each  of  these  BiAXoyoc  into  a  complete  play, 
and  break  up  the  chorus  into  three  parts,  assigning  one  to  each 
dialogue,  and  subordinating  the  whole  chorus  to  the  action  of  the 
piece.  There  is  something  in  .favour  of  this  view  in  the  probable 
analogy  between  the  first  piece  of  a  Trilogy  and  the  prologue  of 
Thespis,  which  we  consider  to  have  been  certainly  of  less  impor- 
tance than  the  p7}(rc<;,  "  It  is  credible,"  says  an  ingenious  writer', 
"that  when  the  new  Trilogy  first  came  out,  only  the  middle  piece 
received  an  accurate  dialogical  and  dramatic  completion ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  the  introductory  and  concluding  pieces  were  less 
removed  from  the  old  form,  and  besides  remained  confined  to  a 
more  moderate  compass."  This  is  borne  out  by  all  that  we  know 
of  the  earlier  Trilogies  of  jEschylus,  in  which  the  first  play  has 
generally  a  prophetic  reference  to  the  second;  and  the  third, 
though  important  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  is  little 
more  than  a  finale'*,  whereas  all  the  stirring  interest  is  concentrated 
in  the  Middle  Tragedy :  iravTl  fiia-tp  to  Kparo^  0€O9  wnraa-ev^  say 
the  chorus  in  the  Eumenides,  and  this  principle  is  the  key  as  well 
to  the  trilogy  of  ^schylus  as  to  the  morals  of  Aristotle.  Besides, 
the  leading  distinction  between  the  jEschylean  Tragedy  and  the 
Homeric  Epos  is,  that  the  latter  contains  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  events,  whereas  the  former  exhibits  the  events  in  detached 
gi'oups^.  In  this  also  we  are  to  seek  for  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  drama  of  -^schylus  and  the  plastic  arts,  of  which  he 

^  Welcker  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  settling  this  question  sesthetically  {Trilo- 
gie,  pp.  482—540). 

'  Gruppe,  4riadne,  p.    147;    compare    Welcker,   TrQogie,  p.   490.     Hermann 
(Opiuc.  u.  p.  313)  admits  this  of  the  musical  importance. 

3  See  Welcker,  Tril,  pp.  491,  492. 

*  Ibid,  pp.  486  foil. 
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was  always  full,  to  which  he  often  alludes^,  and  which  perhaps  he 
practised  himself*.  Now,  in  all  ages  of  art  the  pyramidal  group 
has  been  considered  the  most  beautiful :  the  reader  need  only  recal 
to  his  mind  the  ^ginetan  pediment,  the  Laocoon,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  Raphael's  pictures ;  for  instance,  the  upper  part  of 
the  Transfiguration,  the  Sistine  Madonna,  and  the  Mater  puhra 
dilectionia.  It  may  have  been  the  object  of  ^schylos  to  realize 
this.  But  as  he  always  subjoined  a  satyrical  drama  to  the  three 
Tragedies,  and  was  very  eminent  in  that  species  of  composition',  he 
must  have  aimed,  in  his  Trilogies,  rather  at  internal  symmetiy 
than  at  external  completeness. 

But,  in  addition  to  all  these  evidences,  from  the  general  foim 
of  the  Tragedies  of  ^schylus,  of  a  Dorian  spirit  warring  against 
their  once  Dorian  element,  the  chorus ;  there  is  no  lack  of  passages 
in  his  plays  which  point  directly  to  his  fondness  for  the  Dorians* 
and  for  Aristeides*^,  and  which  show  that  the  maxims  of  Solon 
were  deeply  engraved  on  his  memory^.  It  is  also  highly  interest- 
ing to  trace  in  his  few  remaining  Tragedies  the  frequently  occnning 
allusions  to  his  military  and  other  public  employments.     For  as 

^  For  instance,  Againem.  233 :    Tpirowrd  6'  a;s  iy  ypa^xus. 

405 :    €{ffUp<lKav  6i  KoXwraCsp 

ixderai  x^P'<  dydpi, 
775 :    Kdfyr^  dvofM^cus  ^aSa  yeypoLfi/Lhos, 
Eumen,    50:    ctbhv  tot*  ^rj  ^ipitas  yeypaiifjuhat 


l>iyKov(Ti  8*  ot  T\a a TOiiTi  ffnHrid/taira'. 
284:    TlOrjcuf  dpdhp  ^  Karrfpc^  r68a. 
(Comp.  MtUler,  Eumeniden,  p.  (12). 

8upplice8f  279:    Ei^rpios  xA/>a'^^P  ""^  ^  ywanxeUnt  Hhrois 

clK(bi  Th-XrjKTcu  TticrSyup  Tp6s  dpff^fwm, 
458:    viois  vbfo^i  pph-ea  Koaftrjavu  rdde, 

^  This  is  implied  in  the  improvements  which  he  made  in  the  masks,  dresMB,  ko, 

'  As  the  trilogies  were  acted  early  in  the  year,  it  is  probable  that  the  night  bq^an 
to  close  in  before  the  last  piece  and  the  satyrical  drama  were  over.  Hub  may  aooouM 
for  Prometheus,  the  fire-kindler  (which  was  probably  a  torch-raoe,  Wolcker,  TriL  pp^ 
1 30,  507),  being  the  satyrical  drama  of  the  Perseis;  for  the  toroh-prooesaifm  at  the 
end  of  the  Eumenides,  and  for  the  conflagration  at  the  end  of  the  Troadm,  Oonp^ 
Gruppe,  Ariadne,  p.  361. 

^  Comp.  Pen.  179,  803.  ^  See  MtiUer,  Eumenideii^  §  138. 

*  The  following  is  one  of  many  passages  in  which  the  words  of  Solon  an  imm^ 
repeated  by  .^chylos. 

Solon,  p.  So,  Bach  : 

v\oiTOv  S*  oiSh  ripfua  Treiftaafiipcv  djfSpdffi  xecnu* 

o2  ydp  vw  ^fiCov  TKctffToy  ltxpv<n  fiUnf 
hiirXd^wv  airej&dovffi'  rls  Slv  Kopiffciep  dxcanras; 

Agcm^enm,  97? :  fidXa  ydp  rot  ra$  roXXas  ^yielas 

dxdpeffTOP  ripfia,^ 
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we  easily  detect  In  the  writer  of  the  Divina  Commedia  the  stem 
Florentine,  who  charged  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  Guelfian 
chivalry  at  the  battle  of  Campaldino^,  so  may  we  at  once  recognize, 
in  the  tone  of  JEschylus'  Tragedies,  the  high-minded  Athenian, 
the  brother  of  Ameinias  and  Cynegeirus,  whose  sword  drank  the 
blood  of  the  dark-haired  Medes  at  Marathon  and  Salamis.  His 
poems  are  full  of  military  and  political  terms*;  he  breathes  an 
unbounded  contempt  for  the  barbarian  prowess*,  and  he  introduces 
on  the  stage  the  grotesque  monsters  whose  images  he  had  often 
seen  among  the  spoils  of  the  Persians*.  Even  his  high-flown 
diction  is  a  type  of  his  military  character,  for  many  of  his  words 
strike  on  the  ear  like  trumpet-soimds.  The  description  given  of 
hia  language  by  Aristophanes  is  so  vivid,  and  at  the  same  time 
SO  true,  that  we  must  endeavour  to  lay  it  before  our  readers  in 
an  English  dress.  The  chorus  of  initiated  persons  is  speaking  of 
the  prospect  of  a  contest  between  ^schylus  and  Euripides ;  they 
express  their  expectations  thus*: 

Swrely  unbeardMe  tprcUh  wUl  rise  in  the  thunderer*s  bosom, 
When  he  perceives  Ms  rival  in  art,  that  treble-toned  babbler, 
Whdting  his  teeth:  he  will  then,  driven  fra/iUic  with  anger, 
JRoU  his  e^-baUs  fearfvUy. 

Then  shall  we  have  plume-fivUervng  strifes  of  hdmeted  speeches, 
BreaJc-neeh  grasmgs  of  guiloping  words  and  shavings  of  actions, 
While  the  poor  wight  averts  the  great  geniusmonger*s 
Diction  high  a/id  chivalrous. 

Bristling  the  stiffened  mane  of  his  nech-enveloping  tresses, 
Dreadfully  wrvnJding  his  brows,  he  will  bellow  aloud  as  he  utters 
Firmly  rivetted  words,  and  will  tear  them  up  plankwise. 
Breathing  with  a  3\tan*s  breath, 

^  In  quella  battaglia  memorabile  e  grandissima,  che  ta  a  OampaldinOy  lui  giovane 
e  bene  stimato  si  troy6  nell'  anni  com^ttendo  vigorosamente  a  cavallo  uella  prima 
schiera.    Aretin.  Vita  di  Dante,  p.  9. 

*  We  allude  to  such  phrases  as  /juucdpup  wp  16  ray  is,  paaCKrjs  SioTOt,  ffrparias 
i^opoi,  ^(Xdfiaxoi  ppap^s, 

3  For  instance,  in  the  Supplices,  727,  8,  930  sqq. 

*  Aristoph.  Ran,  937 : 

o6x  l'K"raK€Krpv6vas,  /tdk  Af,  o^Sk  Tpay€\d4>ovs  dwep  a^, 

dy  ToSffi  TepiireTdurfiaa-af  roit  "NLfjlkKots  ypd^ouav, 
^  Aristoph.  Ban.  814.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  student,  that  JEachyluB  is 
here  compared  to  a  lion,  Euripides  to  a  wild  boar.  Great  contempt  for  Euripides  is 
expressed  in  1.  820,  in  the  opposition  of  4HaT6s  applied  to  him,  to  &ydp6t  applied  to 
.^S^hylus ;  1.  S24  intimates  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  the  long  words  of  ^chylus, 
which  are  afterwards  compared  to  trees  torn  up  by  the  root,  as  opposed  to  the  twigs 
and  branches  with  which  the  rolling-places  were  generally  strewed.  (904.) 

rbv  5'  dva<rr(i)rr'  a^oTp4/j»ois 

rots  \6yoiaaf 

ifiTT^omra  ffVffKeS^y  vo\- 
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Hun  will  that  smooth  and  diligent  tongue,  the  toucTutone  of  venee, 
Twiding  and  twirling  about,  and  moving  the  tnaffle  of  envy, 
Scatter  hie  words,  and  demolish,  with  subtle  r^nenunt, 
Doughty  labours  of  the  lungs. 

In  addition  to  the  many  other  allusions  to  nautical  matteis 
in  JEschylus,  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  Zeus  Soter, 
the  god  of  mariners,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  indication  of  his  sea- 
faring life^. 

Though  JEschylus  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  relish 
for  the  Dionysian  rites  or  for  an  elementary  worship  of  Bacchus, 
he  was  a  highly  religious  man,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  Dorian 
idolatry,  on  which  Pythagoras  founded  his  more  spiritual  and 
philosophical  system  of  religion  2. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  that  ^schylus  borrowed,  in  his  later 
days,  the  third  actor,  and  the  other  improvements  of  Sophocles. 
The  time  at  which  he  adopted  the  modifications  introduced  by 
his  younger  contemporary  is  of  importance  with  reference  to  the 
chronological  arrangement  of  his  extant  plays,  which  it  is  our  next 
business  to  consider. 

Although  it  is  certain  that  ^schylus  exhibited  his  Tragedies  in 
tetralogies  or  connected  sets  of  three  with  a  satyrical  after-piece, 
we  have  only  one  of  his  trilogies,  the  latest  of  them,  and  the 
satyrical  dramas  are  altogether  lost.  The  other  four  plays  which 
have  come  down  to  us  seem  to  have  been  the  center-pieces  of  the 
Trilogies  to  which  they  belonged.  No  one  of  them  can  be  referred 
to  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  dramatic  career.  But  three  of  the 
four  exhibit  his  Tragedy  in  its  original  form,  with  only  two  speak- 
ing persons  on  the  stage;  one  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
critics,  leaves  it  doubtfiil  whether  he  had  as  yet  adopted  the 
Sophoclean  exteosion  of  the  stage-business;  and  the  three  con- 
stituting his  Trilogy  of  the  Orestea  give  us  the  Greek  Tragedy 
in  the  fullest  development  to  which  it  ever  attained. 

^  See  Miiller,  Bumeniden,  §  94  foil.  It  appears  to  us,  from  the  fiEust  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  396)^  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Zeus  Soter  on  the  shore  of  the  Peirasoi^ 
and  from  the  words  of  Diphilus  (Athen.  p.  229  b)  : 

inrb  tovtw  inr4/iv^*  {we  would  read  {nrhvil)  c^Bifs  iK^epJiK&ra, 

T^  de^iiiw  iy4^d\oy  iiuffyrdrpf  Aids 

liWTrjpoi, 

I  

that  this  Zeus  Soter  was  the  god  of  mariners,  to  whom  they  offered  up  their  tows 
immediately  on  landing.  Comp.  Agamemn.  v.  650 :  rt^i;  8i  acjrijp  yaOr  B^ovff'  i^ 
^€T0,  and  see  our  note  on  Pindar,  Olymp.  viii.  20  sqq.  p.  54. 

'  See  Mtiller,  Euineniden,  u.  s.  and  elsewhere ;  and  Klausen^s  TheUogummn 
^ichyll. — And  in  connexion  with  the  remarks  on  .^^cbylus'  love  of  sculpture^  Me 
above,  p.  24,  note  1. 
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The  earliest  extant  play  of  ^schylus  seems  to  have  been  the 
Persce.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  tetralogy,  to  which  it  be- 
longed, and  which  consisted  of  the  PhineuSy  the  PersoB,  the  Olauctis 
Potnieus,  and  Prometheus  Pyrcoms,  was  performed  in  the  archonship 
of  Menon,  b.c.  472*.  The  direct  reference  to  the  great  events, 
which  had  taken  place  some  seven  years  earlier,  places  the  Persce 
in  the  same  category  with  the  'M.CKtitov  "AXoxTt?  of  Phrynichus ; 
but  while  the  latter  commemorated  a  grievous  disaster,  ^schylus 
celebrated  glorious  victories,  and  he  was  enabled,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  names  of  the  other  plays  in  the  Trilogy,  to  connect  these 
topics  of  contemporary  interest  with  a  wide  field  of  mythology  and 
vaticination.  The  Phinetts,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  introductory 
drama,  was  the  blind  soothsayer,  who  predicted  to  the  Argonauts 
the  adventures  which  would  befal  them  in  that  first  attack  upon 
Asia  by  the  Greeks,  and  it  would  be  easy  for  the  poet  to  interweave 
with  this  a  series  of  prophecies  referring  to  the  glorious  overthrow 
of  the  counter-expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  scene  of  the  extant 
play,  which  forms  the  center-piece  of  the  Trilogy,  is  laid  at  Susa, 
where  the  Queen-dowager  Atossa,  prepared  for  coming  disaster 
by  an  ominous  dream,  receives  from  a  Persian  messenger  the  details 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  of  the  retreat  of  the  defeated  army 
across  the  Strymon.  After  this  the  shade  of  Darius  appears,  and 
predicts  the  battle  of  Plataea.  The  piece  concludes  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Xerxes  himself  in  a  most  unkingly  plight,  and  he  and  the 
chorus  pour  forth  a  KOfifiof;  or  dirge,  deploring  the  sad  consequences 
of  his  attempt  to  subjugate  Greece.  The  third  play  was  called 
OlaucuSy  and  the  didascalia  states  that  it  was  the  Olaucus  Potnieus. 
There  was  also  another  play  of  ^schylus  called  the  Glaucus  Pon- 
tiles, and  some  scholars  have  contended  that  this  was  the  third 
Tragedy  in  the  Trilogy  under  consideration^.  We  cannot  recognize 
the  necessity  for  such  an  alteration  of  the  document  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us :  for  there  is  no  more  diflSculty  in  connecting  the 
Glauctis  Potnieus  with  the  Persce,  than  there  is  in  establishing  a  cor- 
respondence of  plot  between  the  latter  and  the  Glaucus  Pontius.  It 
is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  apparition  of  Darius  was  evoked 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  seems,  of  predicting  the  battle  of  Platasa 

1  Argument,  Pers,:  M  'M.^avos  rpayipdwy  Alax^Xos  hUa  ^tvet,  U^pirais,  TXa^Ktp 
UoTVicif  UpofArjdeT, 

»  Welcker,  Tril.  pp.  311  sqq.  471;  Na/Mrag,  p.  176;  Miiller,  Hist,  Or,  Lit.  i. 
p.  4^5. 
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(w.  800  sq.).  Now  Potniae  was  on  the  road  from  TheT)e8  to  Plataea^ 
and  the  few  fragments  of  the  play  called  Olaucus  Potnieua  certainlj 
do  not  authorize  us  in  denying  that  some  of  the  many  legendB, 
of  which  PotnisB  was  the  traditionary  home,  might  have  been 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  battle  of  Platssa.  The  incident  in 
the  fate  of  Glaucus  himself,  namely,  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  Taj 
his  own  steeds,  is  undoubtedly  referred  to  in  one  of  the  fragments'; 
and  when  we  remember  the  dream  of  Atossa,  and  how  Xerxes  i& 
overthrown  by  the  visionary  horses  which  he  yokes  to  his  chariot', 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  some  prophetical  inferences  may  have 
been  drawn  from  the  downfal  of  Glaucus  in  the  chariot-race  at  the 
funeral  games  of  Pelias*.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  Ferw 
with  its  contemporary  references  stood  between  two  plays  which 
derived  their  names  and  probably  their  action  and  circnmstanoes 
from  the  mythical  traditions  of  ancient  Hellas.  With  regaxd  to 
the  PersoB  itself,  it  has  been  well  remarked*  that  "  in  this  instanoe 
the  scene  is  not  properly  Grecian ;  it  is  referred  by  the  mind  to 
Susa,  the  capital  of  Persia,  far  eastward  even  of  Babylon,  and  four 
months'  march  from  Hellas.  Remoteness  of  space  in  that  case 
countervailed  the  proximity  in  point  of  time;  though  it  may  !» 
doubted,  whether,  without  the  benefit  of  the  supernatural,  it  would, 
even  in  that  case,  have  satisfied  the  Grecian  taste.  And  it  certainly 
would  not,  had  the  reference  of  the  whole  piece  not  been  so  in- 
tensely Athenian," 

The  next  in  point  of  date  of  the  extant  plays  of  i^Elschyliw 
was  the  Seven  against  Thebes^  which  is  stated  to  have  been  acted 
after  the  Persoe^,  but  must  have  appeared  in  the  lifetime  of  Aria- 
teides,  who  died  not  later  than  b.c.  468.  For  the  beautiful  verecfl 
respecting  Amphiaraus  were  considered  at  Athens  to  refer  to  that  up- 
right statesman  ^    This  play,  as  Aristophanes  makes  its  author  call 

^  Pausan.  ix.  8 ;  Strabo,  p.  409. 

*  e.  g.  Fragm,  30 ;  see  Hermann,  de  jEschyli  Glaucis,  Opiisc.  u.  p^  63. 

*  Pers,  fSi. 

^  Pausan.  VI.  20,  §  19.  As  Topd^iiriroSf  Glaucus  may  have  been  servioeabile  aooori* 
ing  to  Greek  superstition  in  the  defeat  of  the  cavalry  of  Mardonius. 

^  De  Quincey,  Leadeit  in  literature  and  traditional  errors  affecUng  ikem^  p.  66. 

*  Aristophanes  says  (Ran.  1058):  eXra  5($(£^as  ILipaat  iierbi  roSnOf  speaking  of  ths 
Seven  against  Thebes,  but  the  Schol.  informs  us:  rb  6i  etra  koX  t6  fierd  roOrv^i^ 
BiKovatM  dKo^ew  Tpbi  rdt  diiacKoKlat,  dXV  iv  ta(fi  r^  koX  tovto  ^dtdo^a  koX  tt  iT^^ 
And  again  {ad  v.  1053) :  ol  Uipa'at  vpdrepoy  dedtday/Upoi  eUrlv  etra  oi  ^vrd  ^2  643>^ 

'  Plut.  Apopkikegm,  Beg.  p.  i86  B  (739  Wyttenb.) :  kUrxfiKov  mv^avan-os  dt  'i^ 


\ 
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it,  was  truly  foil  of  warlike  spirit^,  but  its  construction  is  eminently- 
simple.  The  dialogue  is  mainly  sustained  by  Eteocles,  the  young 
king  of  Thebes,  who  receives  intelligence  of  the  seven  champions 
about  to  attack  the  seven  gates  of  his  city,  and  appoints  a  warrior 
to  meet  each  of  them,  reserving  his  brother  Polyneices  for  himself. 
The  play  ends  with  an  announcement  of  the  victory  of  Thebes ; 
and  Antigone  and  Ismene,  in  conjunction  with  the  chorus,  pour  forth 
a  lament  over  their  two  brothers  who  have  fallen  in  the  fratricidal 
strife.  Antigone,  in  particular,  declares  her  resolve  to  bury  Poly- 
neices in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Theban  senate  (1017).  And 
while  the  first  play  of  the  Trilogy,  probably  the  CEdijms,  must  have 
developed  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  paternal  curses,  to  which 
Eteocles  makes  such  emphatic  reference  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Seven  against  Thebes  (v.  70),  the  fate  of  Antigone  must  have  been 
introduced  into  the  last  play,  no  doubt  the  Eleusintans^  the  main 
topic  of  which  was  the  interference  of  Theseus  to  procure  the 
burial  at  Eleutheree  and  Eleusis  of  the  Argives  who  fell  before 
Thebes'. 

The  most  contradictory  opinions  have  been  maintained  respect- 
ing the  chronology  of  the  Prometheus.  For  while  one  critic  contends 
that  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  extant  plays  of  ^schylus,  and  was 
exhibited  soon  after  01.  75,  2,  B.C.  478',  another  eminent  scholar 
says  that  it  "  was  in  all  probability  one  of  the  last  efforts  of  the 
genius  of  ^schylus,  for  the  third  actor  is  to  a  certain  extent 
employed  in  it*."  The  reason  alleged  for  this  late  date  of  the 
play — ^namely,  the  assiuned  employment  of  a  third  actor — ^falls 
to   the  ground  when  we  adopt  the  probable   supposition^  that 

od  yh^  BoKciv  fyiaros  dXX'  ehtu  OiKet, 
PaSeiav  iXoxa  dtd  ippevds  KapTo6ficvos, 
d^*  rfs  rd  icedi'd  pXiUrrdifei  jSovXet^ftara* 

Ktd  Xeyofiiptap  ro^wv  wdm-es  els  'Apurreldrjy  diripkexl/ap, 

^  Ran.  1054 :  dpcifia  vovfyras  "Apeus  fieardv, 

*  Plutarch,  Thea.  c.  29 :  awhrpa^e  ^k  (Qrjffeds)  Koi  *ASpdar(p  r^  ApcUpeauf  r(ay  inch 
ry  Ka5/Ae£^  v€(ri>vrtav,  oixt  <^s  "EipiirLdris  iirolrfa-etf  h  rpaytfiSl^,  M^XV  '"'^  QrjPoUuv  Kpor 
T^aSf  dXXd  TreUrai  jcal  (nreurdjjLCPos.m.TCUpcd  di  tQv  fihf  ToXXun'  iv  'lEXevOepcut  delKwyreu, 
rOvhk  ityeyMviOP  vepV'EKevawa,  koX  tovto  Qriaius* ABpdarifi  x^-pto'O'M^ov,  KarafiapTvpovat 
Si  tG>v  T^ifpiirlhov  *lKerid<i)y  ol  kUrx^Kw  'E\eu0'(rtoc,  h  oXs  koX  ravra  \4y(ay  6  Orjff€^ 
TrewolriTai, 

«  G.  F.  Schomaim,  des  ^schyhs  gefesseUei*  Prometheus,  pp.  79  sqq. 

*  Miiller,  Hist,  Or.  LU.  I.  p.  43«- 

«  Welcker,  TrU,  p.  30 ;  HermanB,  Opusc,  n.  p.  146 ;  ad  jEsch,  p.  55.  It  is  curious 
that  Schomann,  who  argues  for  the  oldest  date  of  the  Prometheus,  disallows  this  sup- 
position^ and  imagines  that  one  of  the  choreutse  took  the  part  of  the  third  actor  (u.  s. 
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Prometheus,  who  does  not  speak  during  the  dialogue  between  Vul- 
can and  his  coadjutor,  Strength,  was  represented  by  a  lay  figure 
attached  to  tlie  rock  scenery,  behind  whose  mask  the  protagonist 
spoke  during  the  rest  of  the  play.  The  reasons,  which  induce  as  to 
take  a  middle  course  between  these  conflicting  opinions  and  to 
place  the  Prometheus  third  among  the  extant  plays  of  ^schylus, 
are  briefly  as  follows.  The  references  to  Sicily,  the  Sicelisms  of  the 
language,  and  the  covert  allusions  to  Sicilian  affairs,  especially  the 
description  of  the  great  eruption  of  JEtna^,  seem  to  point  to  an 
epoch  subsequent  to  tlie  poet's  first  visit  to  Sicily  in  B.C.  468.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sarcastic  allusions  to  tyrants  and  courtiers'  are 
not  likely  to  have  appeared  in  a  play  acted  in  Sicily,  or  indeed 
during  the  life-time  of  Ilicro,  and  this  consideration  will  induce  us 
to  place  the  Tragedy  after  b.  c.  467.  But  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  elaborate  description  of  the  subject  of  another 
Trilogy^  would  hardly  have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Prometheus, 
if  that  series  of  plays  had  been  already  acted.  And  as  we  shall  see 
that  the  Siqyplices,  the  center  play  of  the  Trilogy  about  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus,  must  have  been  performed  about  B.C.  461,  we  must 
place  the  Promethetis  at  some  time  between  that  date  and  the  poet*8 
return  from  Sicily.  If  we  must  fix  a  particular  date,  we  can  sug- 
gest none  better  than  the  year  B.C.  464,  when  the  news  would 
reach  Athens  that  Themistocles  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Per- 
sian king^.  The  warrior  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  the  fiiend 
of  Aristeides,  would  at  such  a  time  with  peculiar  force  utter  that 
abomination  of  treason,  which  the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his 
chorus*.     This  noble  Tragedy,  the  Prometheus  bomidy  which  ex- 

pp.  85  sqq.).  Such  a  parachoregefna  cannot  be  imagined  in  the  very  eaiiiest  da^  ^ 
the  Greek  Drama. 

^  vv.  367  sqq. :  (vdep  hpayfyrovrai  irorc 

TorafJLol  TTvpds  SdTTTOirres  dyplais  yvdOws 
TTis  KaWiKdpirov  Zi/ceX/as  \cvpoifS  7tkis. 

It  is  true  that  this  eruption  took  place  B.  0.  478,  but  the  description  points  to  a  recent 
view  of  the  effects,  rather  than  to  a  recent  hearsay  of  the  fact.  For  the  ^ceHBas  is 
the  Promethetts  see  Blomfield's  Qloss,  277.  And  for  allusions  to  Hiero's  affiun  m» 
Droysen's  Translation,  p.  568. 

*  See  e.jff.  917:  ffipov,  Trpoae^xov,  dQirre  rbv  Kparowr*  del, 
^  Of.  vv.  830  sqq.,  with  the  Supplicea  as  it  stands. 

*  Themistocles  arrived  in  Persia  soon  after  the  death  of  Xerxes  in  B.O.  465,  dnriiV 
the  influence  of  Artabanes.     See  Clinton,  F,  If.  ii.  p.  40. 

^  1048  sqq. :  roifs  irpod&ras  7A/)  fuaew  ifiaOw, 

KOifK  iffTi  vdffos 
T^ad*  rfvTip*  dviTTTvaa  fiaWov, 
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hibits  Prometheus  fettered  to  the  mountain  side,  but  still  defying 
the  power  of  Jove  and  refusing  to  divulge  the  oracle  of  Themis, 
on  which  the  continuance  of  that  power  depended,  was  preceded 
by  Prometheus  the  fire-hringer^  in  which  the  labours  of  Prometheus 
on  behalf  of  mankind  were  fully  exhibited,  and  was  followed  by 
Prometheus  unbound^  in  which  Prometheus  is  released  by  Hercules 
and  reconciled  to  Jove,  to  whom  he  now  discloses  the  prophecy  that 
Thetis  would  give  birth  to  a  son  more  powerful  than  his  father, 
and  so  releases  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  intended  marriage 
with  that  sea-goddess. 

The  remaining  single  play,  the  Suppliants^  belonged  to  a  tri- 
logy, which  some  have  called  the  Danais,  and  which  undoubtedly 
related  to  the  wholesale  murder  of  49  of  the  50  sons  of  -^gyptus 
on  their  marriage-night.  The  first  play,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  JEgypttans,  represented  of  coui-se  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  flight  of  Danaus  and  his  50  daughters  from  Egypt.  The 
Suppliants  exhibits  the  exiles  seated  before  a  group  of  altars  at 
Argos,  and  shows  how  they  were  received  by  King  Pelasgus  and 
his  people,  and  how  the  attempt  of  the  Egyptian  herald,  to  carry 
them  back  to  Egypt  by  force,  was  resisted  by  the  hospitable 
Greeks.  In  the  last  play,  called  the  Danaides,  -^schylus  must 
have  detailed  the  feigned  reconciliation  of  the  two  brothers,  the 
marriage  of  their  two  progenies,  and  its  fatal  consequences^.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  piece  ended,  like  the  Eumenides,  with 
a  formal  trial,  or  rather  with  two  trials.  On  the  one  hand,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  49  homicidal  daughters,  together  with  their  father 
who  instigated  the  deed,  were  publicly  tried  at  the  suit  of  jiEgyp- 
tiis^;  and  the  feeling,  with  which  the  poet  regards  their  case  in  the 
Suppliants^ y  leaves  it  hardly  doubtful  that  they  were  acquitted  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  no  other  means  of  escaping  the  incestuous 
marriage  forced  upon  them  by  ^gyptus^.  But  if  they  were  justi- 
fied, Hypelrmnestra  must  have  been  culpable,  and  there  seem  to  be 
good  grounds  for  the  inference  tliat  she  was  rescued  from  the 
dilemma  by  the  intervention  of  Venus,  who   is   known  to  have 

^  See  Hermann's  ^per^  de  ^achyli  Danaidibus,  Opusc.  Ii.  pp.  319  sqq. 

*  Eurip.  Ore^.  861 :  oiT  (fxtal  TrpGrrov  i^ajfohv  Aly&irT(fi  dUas 

diSdvT*  ddpoio'ai  Xabv  is  /cou^ds  ^dpas, 

3  Suppl,  38:  .  rrptv  rrore  Xiicrpcav  tSv  04 fin  etpyei 

(nperepi^dfievov  iraTpadeXtpeLav 
T^i»5*  &€k6vtu)v  iwt^^vai. 

*  Hermann,  Optisc.  ii.  p.  330. 
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appeared  in  the  plaj^  and  to  hare  claimed  a  part  of  the  blame  fer 
the  nuiversal  ifi^po^,  to  which  H^-permnestra  yielded  when  the  lore 
for  Lynceus  made  her  disobey  her  father*.  Whether  the  play  intro- 
duced any  reference  to  the  device  of  a  foot-race  to  determine  the 
re-marriage  of  the  homicidal  widows^,  there  is  no  means  of  de- 
ciding. It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  verb  is  used  in  the  Supplices 
to  denote  the  assignment  of  a  handmaiden  to  each  of  the  chorus^ 
and  in  the  story  of  the  mythographer,  to  denote  the  assignment  of 
a  liusband  to  each  of  the  50  cousins^.  With  regard  to  the  former 
circumstance,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  a  crowd  of  100  danoen 
appeared  in  the  orchestra  or  on  the  stage.  But  as  the  choros  wbb 
probably  the  same  in  all  three  plays,  and  as  reference  is  made  to 
the  nimiber  of  50  ^  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole  number  of 
choreutae  may  have  been  employed  in  each  play,  some  of  them  muh 
taining  the  action  on  the  stage,  and  others  executing  dances  in  the 
orchestra.  The  date  of  this  Trilogy  is  approximately  determined 
by  distinct  references  in  the  Suppliants  to  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  popular  party  at  Argos  and  the  Athenians'^,  and  to  the 
anticipated  results  of  a  conflict  between  Greeks  and  ICgyptiam*. 
And  as  the  war  with  Egypt  began  in  B.C.  462,  and  the  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Argos  came  into  operation  in  B.C.  461,  we 
may  fix  the  latter  year  for  the  performance  of  this  Trilogy  •. 

In  these  separate  plays  we  see  no  traces  of  the  employment  of  a 
third  actor.     It  has  been  shown  already  that  a  simple  expedient 

^  Athen.  p.  600  A :  xal  b  aefufSraTos  A^trxi^Xos  ^  reus  Aopot&tM  a^ffr  rapdyet  rV 
*A<f>podlTrp>  Xfyovaaif' 

ipf  fibf  iyi^  oipavbs  rpiaffai  x^^a  r.r.  X. 
Ttavd*  iy(tj  vapalTios. 

•  Prom.  864:  filop  B^  valduu  t/iepos  6i\^ei  rb  fi^ 

2  Pind.  IX.  Pyth,  116;  Apollodor.  I.  i,  5,  §  I9. 

•  SuppL,  9^4*  rdtrffCirde,  <f»C\ai  bfuatbes,  ovrus 

AoMids  OepaTOfTlba  ^ipyrpf. 
'^  Apollod.  II.  i«  5>  §  I '  ^fM^^byei  rods  ydpMVi  koX  diCicXi^v  rdf  K&pat, 
«  Prometh.  855;  Suppl,  316. 

'  Suppl,  699:       0vX(£(r<r<M  Tifiiouri  rt/t&s 

rb  dT^fuoy,  rb  TrrbXiv  KparOi^ei, 
TrpofuiBet^  r*  citKOivbfirjTts  &px<^' 

BUas  drcp  -n-rifidTUv  SiSdiep, 

•  Cf.  761 :  jSiJ^ou  8i  KdpTTOi  oi  vik^  (rrdxw, 

953:  dXX'  dpacyds  roi  T^crde  yijs  olic^opas 
eifpi/lffeT*,  oil  Tlvotrras  ix  KpiOGtv  /U0u, 

•  MUllor,  Eumeniden,  p.  125. 
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would  enable  two  actors  to  perform  the  introductory. scene  of  the 
Prometheus.     Even  in  the  Suppltces  the  Protagonist  had  only  to 
play  Danaus  and  the  Egyptian  herald,  and  the  Deuteragonist  had 
no  character  to  sustain  except  Pelasgus.     And  yet  in  the  complete 
Trilogy,  the  Orestea,  which  is  known  to  have  been  acted  in  B.C. 
458  S  and  which  has  many  dramatic  features  in  common  with  the 
Trilogy  to  which  the  Supplices  belonged,  we  have  the  three  actors 
in  every  play.    We  do  not  of  course  know  whether  this  extended 
machinery  was  employed  in  any  earlier  play,  which  is  now  lost. 
But  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  from  the  specimens  which  we 
have,  that  -ZEschylus  did  not  borrow  this  most  characteristic  im- 
provement of  his  rival  Sophocles  till  quite  the  close  of  his  own 
dramatic  career.     And  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Orestea  may  have 
been  the  first  and  last  example  of  this  condescension  to  the  esta- 
blished feshion  at  Athens.     In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  will  fiilly 
analyze  the  structure  of  this  great  effort  of  the  genius  of  ^schylus, 
and  will  endeavour  to  indicate  all  the  details  of  the  stage  business  2. 
Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  connexion  of  the 
Trilogy  with  the  political  principles  of  jEschylus.    The  four  sepa- 
rate plays  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  middle  pieces  in  the  Trilogies  to 
which  they  belonged.    But  the  extant  Trilogy  makes  every  thing 
work  up  to  the  final  Tragedy.    Clytaemnestra  kills  her  husband  on 
the  plea  that  he  had  slain  Iphigenia,  but  really  because  she  had 
conspired  with  jEgisthus  to  usurp  his  throne.    She  is  Lady  Mac- 
beth and  Queen  Gertrude  of  Denmark  both  in  one.     Having  been 
guilty  of  this  homicide,  she  ought,  according  to  Greek  usage,  to 
have  gone  into  exile,  and  this  is  the  doom  pronounced  upon  her  by 
the  senators  of  Argos®.     This  sentence  she  sets  at  nought,  and 
reigns  at  Argos  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man.     Outraged 
religion,  then,  speaking  by  the  voice  of  Apollo,  orders  the  son  of 
Agamemnon,  as  the  proper  avenger  of  blood,  to  put  her  and  ^gis- 
thus  to  death.     It  is  clear  that  this  command,  rather  than  any  vin- 
dictive feeling,  is  the  influencing  motive  with  Orestes ;  and  there- 
fore when  the  Erinyes,  as  the  avenging  goddesses,  who  alone  could 
prosecute  Orestes,  he  being  legally  justified,  demand  his  punish- 
ment, Apollo,  with  the  sanction  of  Zeus,  pleads  his  cause  before 
the  Areopagus  at  Athens;   and  while  his  human  judges,  by  an 

^  Argum. :  iSiSdxOv  ^^  SpSifia  iirl  ApxovTOS  ^i\oK\iovs  6\vfiiridSt  t'  ft-ei  j3'*  vpCrrot 
klffx.  *Ayafi»  Xoij<p,  Ei/icv,  iLptoreT  ffarvpucffi'  ixop^ci  ^cwokX^  *A4>idv€i6s, 

*  Book  III.  chapter  n.  ^  ChoSph,  900  sqq. 
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equality  of  votes,  neither  acquit  nor  condemn  him,  Athena,  or 
divine  wisdom,  who  was  also  the  divine  patroness  of  Athens,  gives 
a  casting  vote  in  his  favour,  and  at  tlie  same  time  appeases  the 
Eumenides  by  promising  them  a  per})etual  seat  in  the  Areopagus, 
where  every  one  who  owned  himself  guilty  of  homicide  would  be 
ipso  facto  condemned,  without  any  liberty  of  pleading,  as  Orestes 
had  done,  excuse  or  justification.  This  seems  to  have  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  of  that  venerable  tribunal ;  whereas  the 
Epheta3,  when  they  sat  at  the  Delphinium,  or  temple  of  Apollo,  the 
justifying  advocate  of  Orestes,  took  cognizance  of  those  cases  of  ad- 
mitted homicide,  wliich  were  defended  on  some  valid  plea  of  justifi- 
cation ;  and  when  they  sat  at  the  Palladium,  or  temple  of  Athena, 
— the  presiding  judge  who  acquitted  Orestes, — they  took  cogni- 
zance of  those  cases  of  homicide,  in  wliich  an  accident  or  absence 
of  malicious  intention  was  pleaded  by  the  culprit^.  Now  at  the 
time  when  the  Orestea  was  acted,  the  Areopagus,  which,  besides  its 
judicial  functions,  was  an  oligarchical  tribunal  exercising  an  autho- 
rity not  unlike  that  of  the  censors  at  Rome,  and  which  especially 
claimed  the  right  of  passing  sentence  on  charges  of  impiety  [ace- 
^eta),  had  just  been  reduced  to  its  jurisdiction  in  homicide  by 
Pericles  and  his  partizan  Ephialtes*,  who  not  only  objected  gene- 
rally to  its  senatorial  power,  but  had  reason  to  fear  its  becoming  an 
histrument  of  the  Lacedsemonian  party  in  mooting  that  charge  of 
inherited  sacrilege  which  was  always  hanging  over  the  head  of  the 
great  democratic  leader  3.  Whether  jEschylus,  both  by  his  favour- 
able reference  to  the  Argive  alliance,  which  was  formed  at  this 
time^,  and  by  his  prediction  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  remaining 
privileges  of  the  Areopagus,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  hatred  of 
the  contending  factions^,  or  whether  he  was  engaged  with  Cimon 
in  an  attempt  to  rescind  the  measures  of  Pericles  and  Ephialtes, 
which  led  to  the  ostracism  of  Cimon ^  and  to  the  retirement  of 
-^schylus  from  Athens,  can  perhaps  hardly  be  determined  with 
any  certainty*^.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  reference 
of  the  Eumenides  to  these  contemporary  incidents  in  the  liistory  of 
Athens. 

^  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  pp.  103  sqq.  *  Thirl  wall,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  42  gqq. 

^  Id.  p.  14.  4  i.  e.  in  the  year  before  the  Oresiea  was  acted. 

*  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  v.  p.  ^99,  note.  ^  Plutarch,  Cimon,  c.  17. 

^  Muller's  opinion,  Eumenid.  §  35  sqq.,  that  the  criminal  jarisdiction  of  the  Areo- 
pagus was  taken  away  by  Ephialtes,  is  controverted  by  Thirlwall  and  Grote. 
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^6p  ere  x'^f^^  ftik^l/avra  ^o4>oK\4af  ToTSa  ^otfUWov, 
Tijs  TpayiK^  Mot^o'i^s  daripa  KeKpdiriov, 

HoXkdKit  kv  dvfJLiXyai  xal  iv  aKrivfjat  redriXCjs 
BXaurbt  * Axo-pvirrji  Kiatrbs  ipc\f/€  Kdfirfif, 

T^fjL^os  ix^i  Kal  7^s  6\Lyw  fi4pos'   dXX*  6  irepuTabs 
AlCuy  ddavdrots  84pKeTai  h  (reXlffw. 

SiMMIAS. 


SOPHOCLES,  the  son  of  Sophilus  or  Sophillus,  was  bom  at 
Colonus,  an  Attic  deme  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  in  (b.c.) 
495.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  good  family,  and  possessed 
of  considerable  wealth^,  gave  him  an  excellent  education.  His 
teacher  in  music  was  the  celebrated  Lamprus,  and  he  profited 
so  much  by  his  opportunities,  that  he  gained  the  prize  both  in 
music  and  in  the  Palaestra*.  He  was  hardly  sixteen  years  old 
when  he  played  an  accompaniment  on  the  lyre  to  the  Paean,  which 
the  Athenians  sang  around  the  trophy  erected  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis;  in  other  words,  he  was  the  exarchus,  and  possibly, 
therefore,  composed  the  words  of  the  ode^.  His  first  appearance^ 
as  a  tragedian,  was  attended  by  a  very  remarkable  circumstance. 
Cimon  removed  the  bones  of  Theseus   from   Scyrus  to  Athens 

^  Lessing  (Lehen  des  Sophocles,  sdmnUichte  Schriften,  Vol.  vi.  pp.  .282  sqq.),  to 
-whom  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  particulars  which  we  have  given  in  the  text, 
quotes  (note  C)  Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxvii.  1 1 :  principe  loco  genitum  Athenis. 

*  KoXus  T€  iTra^8ci&$r}  koX  irpdipri  iv  €iuiroplq....»di€iroy^drj  8i  A'  ircual  Kcd  irepl 
iraKaUrTpcuf  koI  fiovfftKiiw,  i^  tSv  dfJuporipujv  i(rT€^[>cuK»j0rf,  cJs  ^>7f<riy  1<rr/i)os.  idiSdx^V  5^ 
tV  fiovffiK^iy  wapd  Ad/iTp(p,     Vit.  Anonym. 

'  Zo0o/cX^s  5^  TTpbs  ry  KaXbs  yeycprjaSai  t^v  (Spav  ijp  koX  dpXT^TiK^p  SediSayfiivos 
Kal  iiovffkK^v  ^r£  irous  (jiv  irapd  Adfivptp.  fierd  yow  r^v  iv  ZaXa/uvt  vavfiaxiap  irepl 
Tp6irau»  yvfufbs  dXrjXififuipos  ix^peuae  p^rk  Xi$/9as'  qI  8i  h  Ip^nrUp  (paai,  Kai  rbv 
Odfivpiv  diddaK(ap  a&rbs  iKiBdpurctf  Axpcas  8i  iinpoUpKreyt  lire  rV  Nav(r(f((£av  KaO^KC, 
AUien.  I.  p.  20. 

Merd  t^p  h  ZaXa/uvi  vavp.axlcw  *A6ripal(av  irepl  rpbTCuw  6vT<ay,  /tcrd  Xl^pas  yvfufbs 
dXrjXtfjLfJih'OS  rocs  irai€»li;'ovfft  tCov  iirunKl(ay  HvpX^-      ^^*  Anon. 

D.  T.  G.  8 
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(468  B.  C.^).  He  arrived  at  Athens  about  the  time  of  the  tragic 
contests,  and  -3iischylus  and  Sophocles  were  among  the  com- 
petitors. The  celebrity  of  the  former,  and  the  personal  beauty, 
rank,  popularity,  and  known  accomplishments  of  the  latter,  excited 
a  great  sensation.  When  therefore  Cimon  and  his  nine  colleagues 
entered  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  to  perform  the  usual  libations,  the 
Archon,  Apsephion,  instead  of  choosing  judges  by  lot,  detained 
the  ten  generals  in  the  theatre,  and  having  administered  an  oath 
to  them,  made  them  decide  between  the  rival  tragedians.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Sophocles,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
^schylus  departed  immediately  for  Sicily'.  This  decision  docs 
not  imply  any  disregard  of  the  ^schylean  Tragedy  on  the  part 
of  the  Athenians.  The  contest  was,  as  has  been  justly  observed, 
not  between  two  individual  works  of  art,  but  between  two  species 
or  ages  of  art'*;  and  if,  as  we  think  has  been  fully  demonstrated^ 
the  Triptolemua  was  one  of  the  plays  which  Sophocles  exhibited 
on  that  occasion,  we  can  readily  conceive  that,  when  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  full  of  their  old  national  legends,  the  subject 
which  the  young  poet  had  chosen,  and  the  desire  to  encourage 
his  first  attempt,  would  be  sufficient  to  overweigh  the  reputation 
of  his  antagonist,  coupled  as  it  was  with  anti-popular  politics, 
especially  as  the   -^schylean   Tragedy  lacked  that  {reshness  of 

'  Ma/rm,  Par.  No,  lyii.  :  d0'  ov  Zo^okX^s  6  'Lwl>CKKov  6  ^k  EoXctfroO  Mmf^e  rpcryy 
U<h  iTQp  (dv  AAnill,  Hii  HHni,  dpxom-ot  'ABf^ifftriy  'A^^iorof.  ''These  were  tlw 
greater  Dionysia,  or  the  Aiovi^ta  rk  ip  darei,  in  the  month  EUpheboUon ;  booMN 
the  Archon  Eponymus,  Apsephion,  presided;  and,  b  fUv  Hpx^of  dtartStio'i  Zkiordtf'ia,  A  V 
PcuriXeifs  (couf.  Aristoph.  Acham.  1224,  et  Schol.  ad  loc.)  rrpoiffrrfKe  Ar/maluw,  FoUUi 
VIII.  89,  50."     Clinton,  F.  H,  11.  p.  39. 

'  1&0€VTO  8*  els  fjjfiifirfv  a&rov,  Kal  t^v  r(av  Tpay(fiSup  Kpiffof  dwo/uurr^  ytwoph^ 
Tpiinifif  ybip  SiBaaKoXiajf  roD  Zo0o/cX^ou9  (tl  v4ov  KaOhrroi,  *A4:e}/fliap  {sic),  6  dfiXjtm,  ^At- 
veiKlas  oUcTfs  Kal  Trapard^eus  r&v  deariay,  Kpirds  fibf  otK  ixMipwre  roO  dybpot'  in  U 
Klfuav  fierk  tCjv  aver  par  jfywv  vpoeKOuv  els  rb  04arpop  ^Toci^aro  Tip  0€^  rdf  wt^w- 
fiivas  ffJTovbds,  o^k  &<^k€p  a^oi/s  direXSeiv,  dXX'  bpKdnras,  -fyfdyKOfft  KoSLm  md  Kfl^ 
diKa  6pt as,  dvb  (pvX^s,  fuas  iKavrov'  b  fikv  otfp  dyCjy  koX  dtd  rb  roir  Kpirum  d^fiM  fV 
ipiKoTifdav  {nrep4^a\€.  viK'^ffavros  Si  ^oipoKXiovSj  Xiyerai  rbv  kUrxjSKom  W€paruB9^  yt^ 
fiepw,  KoX  fiapitas  ^piyKonrra,  xP^v<^^  ©^  voXifv  *k6'fpr[ji(n  biayayeufy  eZr*  oltxfivBtu  9C  bfff^ 
els  ^iKeXloM,     Plutarch,  Cfimon,  c.  viii. 

There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  this  in  Aristoph.  Ran,  1 109  sqa.,  when  tte 
chorus  says,  that  the  military  character  of  the  spectators  fits  them  to  be  judgei  of  tte 
contest  between  .^chylus  and  Euripides,  iarparevfUvoi  ydp  eJUri. 

*  Welcker,  TrUogie,  p.  513. 

*  By  Lessing,  L^>en  des  Sophocles  (note  I),  from  a  passage  in  Plin.  JSf,  iV.  XVIIL  7: 
Sophodia  TriptoUmiis  ante  mortem  Alexandri  annis  jere  145.  But  Alexandflr  dW 
333  B.C.,  and  3^3+145=468.  On  the  Triptolemtu  in  general,  see  Weloker,  2ViL  514 
(who  thinks  it  was  cei:tainly  not  a  satyrical  drama),  and  Niebohr,  Hiat,  Som.  VbL  L 
pp.  17,  18.  The  arguments  adduced  by  Gruppe  {Ariadne,  pp.  358  foil.)  to  prove M 
the  Rfiesiu  was  the  play  which  Sophocles  exhibited  on  this  occafiion,  are  all  in  &Tinr 
of  Lftssing's  opinion. 
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novelty  and  loveliness  of  youth  which  hung  around  the  form  and 
the  poetry  of  the  beautiful  son  of  Sophillus.  Sophocles  rarely 
appeared  on  the  stage,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  his 
voice*:  we  are  .told,  however,  that  he  performed  on  the  lyre,  in 
the  character  of  Thamyris,"  and  distinguished  himself  by  the 
grace  with  which  he  played  at  ball  in  his  own  play  called 
Nauaicaa^.  In  440  B.  c.  he  brought  out  the  Antigone,  and  we 
are  informed  that  it  was  to  the  political  wisdom  exhibited  in  that 
play,  that  he  owed  his  appointment  as  colleague  of  Pericles  and 
Thucydides  in  the  Samian  war^.  On  this  occasion  he  met  with 
Herodotus,  and  composed  a  lyrical  poem  for  that  historian*.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  distinguished  himself  in  his  militaiy 
capacity*.  He  received  many  invitations  from  foreign  courts,  but 
loved  Athens  too  well  to  accept  them.  He  held  several  offices 
in  his  old  age.  He  was  priest  of  the  hero  Alon®,  and  in  the 
year  413  b.  c.  was  elected  one  of  the  irpo^ovkoL.  This  was  a 
board  of  commissioners,  all  old  men,  which  was  established  im- 
mediately after  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  Syracusan  expe- 
dition, to  devise  expedients  for  meeting  the  existing  emergencies'^. 

*  Hfi&TOf  KaTa\ij<ras  t^v  {firSKpiffiv  tov  iroirjrov  8ih.  t^v  ISlav  Urxyoifiiavlay.  VU. 
Anonym, 

■  See  the  passage  of  Athen.  (i.  p.  20)  quoted  above.  '*The  Nausicaa  was,  accord- 
ing to  aU  appearances,  a  satyric  drsana..  The  Odyssee  was  in  general  a  rich  store- 
house for  the  satyrical  plays.  The  character  of  Ulysses  himself  makes  him  a  very  con- 
▼enient  satyrical  impersonation.^  Lessing,  Leben  des  Sophocles,  note  K  (Vol.  vi.  p.  342). 

»  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  446;  Suidas,  v.  Metros;  Athen.  xiir.  p.  603  r;  Scholiast, 
Aristoph.  Pax,  t.  096 ;  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  40 ;  Plutarch,  Pericl.  c.  viii. ;  Plin.  H.  N, 
ZXXVU.  2;  Val*  Max.  iv.  3:  all  testify  that  the  true  cause  is  assigned  by  Aris- 
tophanea  of  Byzantium  in  the  argument  to  the  Antigone:  *a<rl  5h  rbv  So^oicX^a 
^uatrBcu  r^y  iv  ^dfMp  aTparTjylai  eifdoKifn^aayra  iv  t^  dtdaaKoKlq,  ttjs  * ^vrvybvui.  A 
similar  distinction  was  conferred  upon  Phrynichus,  -^lian,  V.  H.  iii.  8.  It  is  probable 
thsi  Sophocles  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  more  popular  party,  by  the  way  in  which 
bo  speaks  of  Pericles^  v.  66ii  and  they  were  perhaps  willing  to  take  the  hint  in  v.  1 75, 
where,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  <pp6vr}fia  signifies  **  political  opinions,'*  as  in  the 
phrases,  i/iTiBon  (ppovT^fiaaiv,  toiSpS*  ifibv  (ppdvyifia,  taov  tppovwv,  which  occur  in  the* 
same  play.  On  the  meanings  of  (ppoveiv  and  (ppdvrifia  in  Sophocles,  see  the  notes  on 
the  translation  of  the  Antigone,  pp.  155,  168. 

*  Plutarch,  An  sent,  &c.  c.  3.  rv.  1 5 3,  Wyttenb.  On  this  subject  the  student  may 
oonsiilt  the  Introduction  to  the  Antigone,  p.  xvii,  and  TransacHons  of  the  Philol.  Soc. 
I.  No.  15,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  Herodotus  was  an  imitator  of  Sophocles. 

•  At  least  if  we  may  credit  the  tale  told  of  him  by  Ion,  a  contemporary  jsoet 
(Athenssus,  Xin.  604),  where  he  is  made  to  say  of  himself:  McXerw  crpo.ry(^itVf  <3 
Mifdpet'  hreiiSi^ep  JlepiK\ijs  ToieTv  p.kv  ^ifyij  fic,  arparriyeiv  5*  o^k  iTLffraadai. 

•  l^ffx^  Bk  KoX  Hiv  TOV  "AXcjvos  Upuaiivrjv,  &s  rfptas  iiv  /AerA  ^Aa-KXyjTiov  fraph  Xtlpann, 
VU.  Anonifm. 

'  Tbn<^4-  vni'  I '  «f*i  ^PX'^f'  '''*»'«  Tw"  TtpeapvripuP  &v8p&v  iXiadat,  cXtlvcs  Tcpl  twv 
xap6rraiy  wf  hif  Kcupbs  -J  vpo^vXcj^ovai,  We  consider  these  rrpd^ovXai  to  have  been 
most  probably  elected  to  serve  as  ^tryypaift^s  (Thucyd.  vni.  67),  for  it  was  the  ^vy* 
yp»^ij9  who  brought  about  the  revolution,  and  we  learn  from  Aristotle  (see  below) 
that  Sophocles  contributed  to  it  in  his  character  of  irp6)3ov\os. 

8—2 
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The  constitution  of  such  a  committee  was  necessarily  aristocratic', 
and  two  years  after,  B.  C.  411,  Sophocles,  once  the  favourite  of 
the  people  and  the  colleague  of  Pericles,  fell  into  the  plans  of 
Peisaudor  and  the  other  conspirators,  and  consented  in  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  at  his  own  Colonus,  to  the  establishment  of  a  council 
of  four  hundred;  in  other  words,  to  the  subversion  of  the  old 
Athenian  constitution*.  He  afterwards  defended  his  policy  on 
the  grounds  of  expediency^.  Nicostrata  had  borne  him  a  son, 
whom  he  named  lophon :  he  had  another  son  Ariston,  by  Theoris 
of  Sicyon,  whose  son,  Sophocles,  was  a  great  favourite  with  his 
grandfather  and  namesake.  From  this  reason,  or  because,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  his  love  for  the  stage  made  him  neglect  his 
aflfairs,  his  son  lophon  charged  him  with  dotage  and  lunacy, 
and  brought  him  before  the  proper  court,  with  a  view  to  remove 
him  from  the  management  of  his  property.  The  poet  read  to 
his  judges  a  part  of  the  (Edipus  at  Colonus,  which  he  had  jnst 
finished,  and  triumphantly  asked  "  if  that  was  the  work  of  an 
idiot?"  Of  course  the  charge  was  dismissed*.  We  are  sonyto 
say  that  this  very  pretty  story  is  a  mere  fabrication,  for  the 
(Edipus  at  Colonus  must  have  been  acted,  at  least  for  the  fiist 
time,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war*.  So- 
phocles died  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  405  B.  C;  according 
to  Ister  and  Neanthes  he  was  choked  by  a  grape,  which  the  actor 
Callippides  brought  him  from  Opus,  at  the  time  of  the  Anthesteriit 
Satyrus  tells  us  that  he  died  in  consequence  of  exerting  his  voice 
too  much  while  reading  the  Antigone  aloud*:  others  say  that  his 

^  Aristot.  Poiit.  VI.  5,  lo :  Zei  ykp  etvai.  rb  ffwdyow  t6  K^punf  rifis  woKirdax,  wAiBrtt 
d'  ivda  flip  irp6pov\oi  did.  t6  rpo^uXcOciv  6tov  dk  t5  TXijOdt  icri  fiovMi  /aoXXop. 

^  '  Thucyd.  vui.  67 :  ^w^KXy^av  t^  iKKXr^fflay  els  rbw  EoXbv6ir  {fori  8^  Upbr  JUanf 
S^pos  i^ii)  irdXeias  dir^oc  (ttoSIous  fidXiara  diKa)  k.t.X. 

^  Kal  ffVfATepaufdfJLcyoVf  ih.v  ipdnrjfia  iroiS  rb  ffVfAiripaafUL,  •Hfw  nlrltv  drear  cfa 
^wpOKXrji  ifxarth/jLepos  inrb  lleurdiidpoVf  "  el  ido^ep  a&r^,  (Sffwep  JCcU  roct  AXXmi  rptfiti- 
Xois,  KaTooTijffai  roifs  Terpcucofflovs ;"  Ikfni. — "Tibi  06  Tctnipd  a-oi  raOra  Hdxet  Am;' 
i4fri.  *'OiK  0^  (Ti>  toOto  Ixpa^of  tA  irovyipik','*  '*  Noi,"  #^,  **9iyhp  ^9  6Xka  ptKrin.' 
Aristot.  JRka.  III.  18. 

*  Vit.  Anonym.  J  Cicero,  de  Sknectute,  §  7;  Val.  Max.  vni. 

^  See  Bcisig,  Enarrat.  (Ed.  Col.  pp.  v  sqq. ;  J.  W.  StLvem,  On  wme  kittBtied 
andpoliticfd  allusioint  in  Ancient  Tragedy ,  pp.  o,  8 ;  Lachmann,  in  tbe  J?A^ii.  MuLfK 
1827,  pp.  313  fol. ;  Hermann  in  Zimmermann's  Zeitschrifi,  1837,  No.  98,  pp.  803  nWi 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  (Edip.  Col.  was  written  before,  but  not  publl^Ced  ofl 
after,  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

^  We  have  seen  that  lax^wfuavia  was  attributed  to  Sophoblea :  if  it  aroM  fto* 
dnlicato  lungs,  this  account  of  his  death  is  probable  enough.  There  are  6tatmolofftA 
objections  to  the  other  two  statements.     See  Clinton,  F.  Jf.  n.  p.  85. 
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joy  at  being  proclaimed  tragic  victor  was  too  much  for  his  decayed 
strength.  His  family  burial-place  was  Decelea,  and  as  that  town 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  was  not  possible 
to  bring  him  there  until  Lysander,  having  heard  from  the  deserters 
that  the  great  poet  was  dead,  permitted  his  ashes  to  rest  with  those 
of  his  ancestors.  There  is  a  legend,  that  Bacchus  appeared  twice 
to  Lysander  in  a  dream,  and  enjoined  him  to  allow  the  interment 
to  take  placed  According  to  one  account,  they  placed  the  image 
of  a  Siren  over  his  tomb,  according  to  another,  a  bronze  swallow. 
Ister  informs  us  that  the  Athenians  decreed  him  an  annual  sacrifice. 
He  wrote,  besides  Tragedies,  an  elegy,  paeans,  and  a  prose-work  on 
the  chorus,  against  Thespis  and  Choerilus.  Only  seven  of  his 
Tragedies  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  an  ingenious  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  that  the  Rhesus^  which  is  generally  attributed 
to  Euripides,  was  the  first  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles*. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  number  of  plays  composed  by  Sopho- 
cles, we  have  the  authority  of  Aristophanes,  of  Byzantium,  that 
130  were  ascribed  to  him,  of  which  seventeen  were  spurious.  It 
has  been  objected^  to  this  large  number,  that  the  Antigone,  which 
was  acted  in  440,  was  the  thirty-second  play;  and  as  Sophocles 
began  to  exhibit  in  468,  and  died  in  405,  he  would  have  written 
eighty-one  pieces  in  the  last  thirty-six  years  of  his  literary  life,  and 
only  thirty-two  in  the  first  twenty-seven  years ;  whereas  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  have  written  more  in  his  declining  years  than 
in  the  vigour  of  his  life :  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  wrote 
only  about  seventy  plays.  Reasons  have,  however,  been  given*, 
which  incline  us  to  believe  that  Aristophanes  is  correct  in  assign- 
ing to  him  113  genuine  dramas.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  on  which  this  objection  is  founded,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently clear :  it  is  not  certain  that  the  gi-ammarian  is  not  referring 
to  Tragedies  only,  and  in  that  case,  even  supposing  that  Sophocles 
wrote  five  separate  plays  in  that  time,  we  should  have  to  add  nine 
satyrical  dramas  to  make  up  the  Tetralogies,  and  thus  we  should 

^  See  Vita  Anonym.  Pansanias,  I.  2T,  §  i,  gives  a  somewhat  difFereut  story.  A^7c- 
rai  bk  "ZoipoKXiovs  Te\€VTi/i<ravTos  iff^dWeip  els  t^v  *Attiktjp  AaKcSaifwvLovs,  icol  ff^Qy 
rhv  iiyoi^fAeyw  ISciv  hrurrdMra  ol  dkibvvffov  jceXet^eu^  TifxaTSf  6aai  KadcariiKafTLv  iirl  toU 
TeBveSxn,  t^v  'Zeif^va  r^v  N^av  rifi^v.  Kal  ol  t6  6vap  So^o/cX^a  koX  t^v  'Zo4>OK\iovs 
wfUrfffiv  i^ojvero  ix^tv. 

*  Gmpi^ef  Ariadne,  pp.  285 — 305. 

3  By  Bockh,  de  Or.  Trag,  Princip.  jpp.  107 — 109. 

*  By  Clinton,  Phil,  Museum,  i.  pp.  74  fol. 
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not  liave  a  very  disproportionate  number  of  trilogies  for  the  remain- 
ing thirty-six  years.  Besides,  we  have  a  list  of  114  names  of 
dramas  attributed  to  Sophocles,  of  which  ninety-eight  are  quoted 
more  than  once  as  his,  and  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  many  of 
these  should  have  been  written  by  his  son  lophon,  or  hia  grandson, 
the  younger  Sophocles.  It  will  be  recollected  too,  that,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  Sophocles  was  much  engaged  in  public  af- 
fairs ;  he  was  a  general,  at  least  once^,  and  went  on  several  embas- 
sies 2;  this,  in  addition  to  the  greater  facility  in  writing,  which  he 
might  have  acquired  by  long  practice,  would  account  for  his  pen 
being  more  prolific  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  obtained  the 
first  prize  eighteen^,  twenty*,  or  twenty-four  times*,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  his  first  and  second  prizes  taken  together  were  much 
fewer  than  thirty.  Now  it  seems  that  about  twenty-four  of  the 
dramas,  the  names  of  which  have  come  down  to  us,  were  satyrical : 
we  may  suppose  that  he  wrote  about  twenty-seven  satyrical  dramas 
on  the  whole :  this  would  give  us  twenty-seven  Tetralogies,  or  108 
plays,  and  there  remain  five  single  plays  to  satisfy  the  statement  of 
Suidas,  that  he  contended  with  drama  against  drama.  This  state- 
ment we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine.  It  certainly  does  not  im- 
ply that  he  never  contended  with  Trilogies,  for  it  is  known  that  he 
wrote  satyrical  dramas,  which  in  his  time  were  never  acted  by 
themselves.  One  of  the  conjectures,  which  have  been  proposed 
with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Suidas,  is,  that  Sopho- 
cles opposed  to  the  Trilogies  of  ^schylus  three  Tragedies,  not  inti- 
mately connected  with  one  another,  like  the  -ZEschylean  plays,  bat 
each  complete  in  itself®.  This  presumes,  however,  that  Suidas  un- 
derstood the  word  rerpaXoyia  in  a  technical  sense,  as  expressing 
the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  jEschylean  Trilogy  with  its  ac- 
companying satyric  drama.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  gram- 
marian had  any  such  accurate  perception  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
trilogy.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  may  have  been  such,  although 
Suidas  did  not  know  it :  for  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  Ae 
custom  of  contending  with  single  plays,  which  Sophocles,  perhaps 

^  Justiu  says  (lib.  ui.  6)  that  he  served  against  the  LacedsemonianB. 

*  KoX  iv  TrpeffPeLais  i^rdl^ero,     Vit.  Anonym. 

'  Diodor.  xni.  103.  * 

*  Nficas  i\a^€P  etKOffip  cSs  <f>ri<n  KapvtTTios'  iroWdKis  Bi  /cat  Sevrepeta  iXafit,     VU* 
A  nonym, 

^  Suidas.  «  Welckcr,  TrilogU^  P-  51. 
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sparingly,  adopted,  arose  from  his  having  given  to  each  of  the 
plays  in  his  Trilogies  an  individual  completeness  which  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  an  jEschylean  Trilogy  did  not  possess.  We  shall  de- 
rive some  further  reasons  for  believing  this  from  a  consideration  of 
the  general  principles  which  guided  the  art  of  Sophocles. 

That  he  did  act  upon  general  principles  is  suflSciently  proved, 
by  the  fact  that  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  dramatic  chorus.  The  ob- 
jection, which  (according  to  Chamaeleon)  he  made  to  jEschylus, 
that  even  when  his  poetry  was  what  it  ought  to  be,  it  was  so  only 
by  accident^,  is  just  such  a  remark  as  a  finished  artist  would  make 
to  a  self-taught  genius.  But  we  might  conclude,  without  any  ex- 
trinsic authority,  from  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  his  remaining 
Tragedies,  that  he  is  never  beautiful  or  sublime,  without  intending 
to  be  so :  we  see  that  he  has  a  complete  apprehension  of  the  proper 
means  of  arriving  at  the  objects  of  tragical  imitation :  he  feels  that 
his  success  depends  not  upon  his  subject,  but  upon  himself;  he  has 
the  faculty  of  "making  with  right  reason ;"  in  short,  he  is  an  artist 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word*.  "  Sophocles,"  says  one  who  has 
often  more  than  guessed  at  truth,  "is  the  summit  of  Greek  art; 
but  one  must  have  scaled  many  a  steep  before  one  can  estimate  his 
height :  it  is  because  of  his  classical  perfection  that  he  has  gene- 
rally been  the  least  admired  of  the  great  ancient  poets ;  for  little  of 
his  beauty  is  perceptible  to  a  mind  that  is  not  thoroughly  princi- 
pled and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity*."  The  ancients 
themselves  fully  appreciated  Sophocles:  his  great  contemporary 
Aristophanes  will  not  expose  ^schylus  to  the  risk  of  a  contest 
with  a  man  to  whom  he  has  voluntarily  given  up  a  part  of  the 
tragic  throne,  and  to  whom  he  delegates  his  authority  when  he 
returns  to  the  upper  world*:  his  numerous  victories  and  the  im- 
provements which  jEschylus  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  from 
him,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  countrymen:  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few,  if  any,  of  his 
modem  readers,  will  ever  be  able  to  divest  themselves  completely 
of  all  their  modem  associations,  and  thus  set  a  just  value  upon 

^  See  Athen.  i.  22,  x.  428,  quoted  in  the  sect,  on  ^schylus. 

*  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom,  vi.  p.  1 140,  1.  10,  Bekker :  iim  di  rixyvi  iraaa  repl  y4v€<ruf 
Kol  t6  rexvi^cfv^  koX  deupeuff  Hinas  &»  yhrirai  ri  tujv  h^exoiiivtav  Kal  elvot  kqX  fi^  etpai 

Kol  <S»  ii  dpx^  h  T<fi  Toiovyri  dXXA  fi^  h  ry  iroiovfJiiv(fi. ij  ii^v  oftr  rix^  Chxep  etprjrai 

l^cj  rii  fierdi  \6yov  iroti/riicij  iari, 

3  Guesses  <U  TrtUh,  VoL  i.  p.  167.     Comp.  MUUer,  Hist,  Lit.  Gr.  c.  xxiv.  §  13. 

*  Clomp.  Aristoph.  Ran,  790,  15 15. 
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productions  so  entirely  and  absolutely  Greek  as  the  Tragedies  of 
Sophocles.  If  we  would  understand  them  at  all,  we  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  he  was  the  successor  of  -^schylus ;  that  he  in- 
tended rather  to  follow  up  and  improve  upon  his  predecessor  and 
contemporary,  than  to  create  an  entirely  new  species  for  himself. 
Art  always  follows  at  the  heels  of  genius.  Genius  creates  forms  of 
beauty;  art  marshals  them,  and  sets  them  in  order,  forming  them 
into  groups  and  regulating  the  order  of  their  successive  appearances. 
Genius  hews  rude  masses  from  the  mines  of  thought,  but  art  gives 
form  and  usefulness  to  the  shapeless  ore.  -^schylus  felt  what  a 
Greek  Tragedy  ought  to  be,  as  a  religious  union  of  the  two  elo- 
ments  of  the  national  poetry;  and  he  modelled  bold,  colossal  groups, 
such  as  a  Phidias  might  have  conceived,  but  not  such  as  a  Phidias 
would  have  executed.  Sophocles,  with  a  highly  cultivated  mind, 
and  a  deep  and  just  perception  of  what  is  beautifal  in  art,  was  en- 
abled to  effect  an  outward  realization  of  his  great  contemporary's 
conceptions ;  and  what  was  already  perfected  in  the  mind  of  ^schy- 
lus,  this  he  exhibited,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  before  the  eyes  of 
all  Athens.  The  Tragedy  of  Sophocles  was  not  generically  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  ^schylus ;  it  bore  the  same  relation  to  its  fore- 
runner that  a  finished  statue  bears  to  an  unfinished  group.  For 
when  Sophocles  added  a  third  actor  to  the  two  of  -^schylus^,  he 
gave  so  great  a  preponderance  to  the  dialogue,  that  the  chorus,  or 
the  base  on  which  the  three  plays  stood,  was  unable  any  longer  to 
support  them ;  In  assigning  to  each  of  them  a  Separate  pedestal,  he 
rendered  them  independent,  and  destroyed  the  necessaiy  connexion 
which  had  previously  bound  them  together ;  so  that  it  became  firom 
thenceforth  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  poet,  whether  he  repre- 
sented with  Trilogies  or  with  separate  plays.  As  we  have  before 
said,  we  think  Sophocles  did  both :  the  number  of  his  satyrical 
dramas  shows  that  his  exhibitions  were  principally  Tetralogies,  and 
we  are  willing  to  accept  the  statement  in  Suidas,  that  he  sometimes 
brought  out  his  Tragedies  one  by  one.  What  iEschylus,  foUovnng 
his  natural  taste,  practised  in  the  internal  economy  of  his  pieces, 
for  instance,  in  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  beneath  the  dignity  of 
Tragedy,  this  Sophocles  adopted  as  a  rule  of  art,  to  be  applied  or 
departed  from  as  the  occasion  might  suggest.     The  words  which 

^  Tpets  Sk  [^iroic/otrdf]  Kal  (rKrfpoypa<f>lap  ^o<f>oK\ijs.     Arist.  Poet.  IV.  i6.     Tdr  9i 
rplrop  [inroKpi'rijy]  Zo^oicX^;,  Kal  (TVP€ir\'i^p(a<rep  t^p  rpaytfi^iap.     Diog.  Laeit.  m  PUL 
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Lander  puts  into  his  mouth  express  what  appear  to  us  to  have  been 
his  general  feelings  ^  "  I  am,"  says  he,  in  reference  to  the  master- 
works  at  Athens,  "  only  the  interpreter  of  the  heroes  and  divinities 
who  are  looking  down  upon  me."  He  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
make  an  advance  in  the  tragic  art,  corresponding  to  those  improve- 
ments which  Phidias  had  made  upon  the  works  of  his  immediate 
forerunners:  he  did  so,  and  with  reference  to  the  same  objects. 
The  persons  who  figured  in  the  old  legends,  and  in  the  poems  of 
the  epic  Cycle,  were  alone  worthy  in  his  opinion  of  the  cothurnus ; 
and  if  ever  an  inferior  or  ludicrous  character  appears  in  his  Trage- 
dies, he  is  but  a  slavish  instrument  in  the  poet's  hands  to  work  out 
the  irony  of  the  piece;  a  streak  of  bright  colour  thrown  into  the 
picture,  in  order  to  render  more  conspicuous  its  tragic  gloom. 

Besides  the  addition  of  a  TpirayoovioTijf;*,  some  other  improve- 
ments are  ascribed  to  this  poet;  he  seems  to  have  made  the 
costumes  more  appropriate,  to  have  introduced  scene-painting, 
and  to  have  altered  the  distribution  of  the  chorus. 

The  public  character  of  Sophocles  was,  as  we  have  seen,  rather 
inconsistent.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  political  life  he  was  a 
partizan  of  Pericles,  and  his  plays  contain  many  passages  evidently 
written  with  a  view  to  recommend  himself  to  that  statesman.  In 
the  Antigone  he  advises  the  Athenians  to  yield  a  ready  and 
implicit  obedience  to  the  man  whom,  for  the  time  being,  they  had 
placed  over  themselves*;  and  if,  as  we  believe,  the  (Edipus  at 
Colonus  was  written  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  refusal  of  Theseus 
to  deliver  up  (Edipus,  though  a  polluted  person,  has  reference 
to  the  demand  made  by  the  confederates  with  regard  to  the 
expulsion  of  Pericles*. 

The  private  character  of  Sophocles  was  unfortunately  very  far 
from  faultless.     He  was  a  notorious  sensualist*,  and,  in  his  later 

^  LaDdor's  Imaginary  ConveraaiionSf  n.  p.  142. 

*  Which  is  also  attributed  to  ^schylus  (Themistias,  p.  316). 

*  670.  'AXX'  tv  x6\it  ari^aeie  rovSe  xp^  kXj^civ 

Kod  fffUKpdi  KoX  dixaia  koI  rSufaprLa, 

See  IntreductUm  to  the  AnHgone,  p.  xv. 

I  

*  Comp.  (Ed,  Col.  943  sqq.  with  Thucyd.  I.  126,  127.     Laohmann  in  the  Jthein, 
Mu8,  for  1837,  pp.  327  fol. 

*  Cic.  Offic.  I.  40;  de  Senect.  47;  Athen.  xii.  p.  510;  xin.  p.  592;  xra.  p.  603; 
Pkto,  I.  -Bflip.  p.  3«9  B. 
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days,  rather  avaricious*.  He  ]X)ssessed,  however,  those  agreeable 
qualities  which  are  very  often  found  along  with  habits  of  yiciaas 
indulgence ;  he  was  exceedingly  good  natured,  always  contented', 
and  an  excellent  boon  compaftion*.  His  faults  were  due  rather  to 
his  age  and  country  than  to  any  innate  depravity.  His  Tragedies 
are  full  of  the  strongest  recommendations  of  religion  and  morahtj; 
and  we  know  no  ancient  poet  who  has  so  justly  and  forcibly 
described  the  infallibility  and  immortality  of  God,  as  opposed  to 
man's  weakness,  ignorance,  and  liability  to  error*:  or  who  has  act 
the  beauty  of  piety  and  righteousness,  and  the  danger  and  folly 
of  impiety  and  pride,  in  a  stronger  and  clearer  light  than  he  has*. 
To  characterize  the  man  and  his  works  in  one  word,  calmness 
is  the  prominent  feature  in  the  life  and  writings  of  Sophocles.  In 
his  politics,  an  easy  indifference  to  men  and  measures;  in  his 
private  life,  contentment  and  good  nature ;  in  his  Tragedies,  a  total 
absence  of  that  wild  enthusiasm  which  breaks  down  the  barrieis 
of  common  sense,  are  the  manifestations  of  this  rest  of  mind :  his 
spirit  was 

Like  a  breath  of  lur. 
Such  as  is  sometimes  seen,  and  hardly  seen. 
To  brush  the  still  breast  of  a  crystal  lake'. 

He  lived,  as  it  were,  in  the  strong  hold  of  his  own  unruffled  mind, 
and  unmoved,   heard   the   pattering  storm  without^.      His  veiy 

*  ''EpfiTJs.  vpwTw  5*  8  Ti  irpdTT€i  Zo^oicX^f  dir^pero. 
Tpvyaios.  ci^atfiovei'  ircUrxft  Si  Bavfiaorbif. 
'Epfiijs.  T6  tI; 
Tpvyaioi.  iK  rod  ^o<f>OK\4ovs  ylyveTtu  ^ifuaifUhjt. 
'Yjpfi^s.  St/i«W5i7s;  irwf; 

Tpvyouos.  "Oti,  yipwF  (Sf  Kal  <rarp6s, 

Kipdovs  (Kan  kAt  irl  pirbs  tX^oc     Petx,  695  iqq. 

*  Aristoph.  Ran.  82. 

3  See  the  amusing  anecdote  from  Ion,  Athen.  Xiii.  p.  603  E. 

*  We  alludu  to  Antly.  604,  which  is  generally  misunderstood.  The  oonnexum  of 
ideas  in  the  passage  is  as  follows  :  **  What  mortal  transgression  or  sin  is  Jupiter  liabb 
to,  Jupiter  the  sleepless  and  everlasting  god  ?  But  mortal  men  know  nothing  td  tin 
future  till  it  comes  upon  them."  We  should  certainly  read  {nrepfiturla  in  the  nomi- 
native case.  Tts  inrep^aala  Karix^i  redv  h^aaiv ;  is  equivalent  to  red  dl^a^cf  KoHjfi 
oCrwa  Wep^affiav.     Compare  Thcognis,  743 — 6,  which  Sophocles  had  in  hia  head : 

Kal  To\iT\  ddavdruv  /SacrtXeO,  ir«s  iffTi  SIkcuop 

"TSipytav  SffTis  Av^p  iKTbi  iCjv  dSUuv, 
MiJ  TIP*  {frreppafflrfv  Karix^^t  l^'i^*  ipKOP  XKiTp69, 

'AXXot  dUaios  i(i)v,  fi^  rd  SLKaia  irddy; 

B  See  the  beautiful  chorus  in  (Ed.  Tyr.  863  sqq. 

*  Wortlsworth  {Excumlonf  p.  90). 

"  lie  says  himself,  in  a  fragment  of  the  Ti/mpanistoi  (No.  563) : 

^6p,  ^eP,  tI  to&tov  x^Pf^^  /J'Ci^op  Ai*  \dpois, 
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burial  created  peace  out  of  war,  and  hostile  armies  held  a  truce, 
as  the  tomb  closed  upon  one  loved  by  all  Athens,  admired  by 
all  Greece,  and  destined  to  teach  and  delight  the  civilized  world 
in  ages  yet  to  come. 

Of  the  seven  plays  of  Sophocles,  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
only  two  are  referred  by  express  testimony  to  fixed  dates — the 
Antigone,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  acted  in  B.C.  440,  and  the 
Philoctetes,  which  appeared  in  B.C.  409^.  Although  it  is  stated  that 
the  (Edipus  Cohneua  was  first  acted,  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  in 
B.4C.  401,  and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  a  pretty  story  refers  its 
composition  to  the  end  of  the  poet's  life,  it  is  almost  generally 
agreed  among  scholars  that  it  belongs  to  the  most  vigorous  period 
of  his  life,  though  it  may  have  received  additions  and  modifications 
at  a  later  period^.  With  the  exception  then  of  the  Antigone  and 
Philoctetes,  we  have  only  internal  evidence  to  fix  the  succession  of 
the  extant  Tragedies.  And  here  we  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  ^s- 
chylus,  divide  the  plays  into  distinct  groups  indicating  an  earlier 
and  a  later  period  of  dramatic  art.  They  all  exhibit  the  tragic 
power  of  Sophocles  in  its  full  maturity,  and  they  all  exemplify  that 
wonderful  power  of  drawing  upon  the  most  recondite  treasures  of 
the  Greek  language  which  made  Sophocles  a  favourite  with  Virgil, 
the  only  Latin  poet  who  exhibits  the  same  combination  of  profoimd 
thought  and  elaborately  chastened  style*.  It  is  true  that  Sopho- 
cles, in  an  important  citation  of  his  words  preserved  by  Plutarch, 
recognized  three  epochs  in  his  own  style — ^first,  the  tumid  grandeur, 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  ^schylus;  secondly,  a  harsh  and 
artificial  employment  of  terms,  which  he  had  introduced  himself; 

Tov  yijs  iTri}/^a6(ravTa  k^0*  ifirb  ariyd 
irvKPr}i  &Kov<rai  \l/€Kddoi  cvdo^ffr/  tppevi. 

It  is  clear  that  this,  like  many  other  passages  referring  to  escape  from  the  sea, 
expresses  the  feelings,  and  in  part  the  language  of  those,  who  were  initiated  into  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  Cf.  Eurip.  Bacch.  900;  Demosth.  Coron,  p.  516  a;  Lucret.  ii. 
init. ;  Cic.  AU.n.y, 

^  Ary.  Philoct, :  iHiSdx^V  ^'i  TXavKliriroVf  irpwros  rjp  Zo^okX^s. 

*  See  Bemhardy,  Qrwndrisa,  11.  p.  788. 

'  Virgil  says  {Eclog,  vin.  10) : 

Sola  Sophocleo  tua  carmina  digna  cothumo. 

Ajid  there  are  examples  in  his  poetry  of  a  very  dose  imitation  of  the  peculiarities  of 
^S  Sophodean  style.     There  are  at  least  four  imitations  of  the  line  in  the  AjaXf  674 : 

ZtivGnf  &7ifia  irP€VfidT(ay  iKolfUffC 
ffrhovra  vhvrov — 

namely,  Eclog,  il.  26 ;  Georg,  iv,  484 ;  jEn.  I.  66,  v.  763 ;  and  the  figure  in  Geoty, 
III.  243,  nigramquQ  ahe  subjectat  arenam,  is  dearly  borrowed  from  Soph.  Antig.  590 : 
KcXad'&v  ffiva  Kal  hwrwcfiw. 
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and  thirdly,  the  style  which  he  considered  best  and  most  suited  to 
the  representation  of  human  character^.     If  we  are  right  in  sup- 
posing that  this  citation  really  gives  us  the  words  of  Sophocles,  and 
that  we  must  therefore  take  the  participle  Bui7r€7raLj((o^  in  its  old 
Attic  rather  than  in  its  subsequent  Hellenistic  sense*,  it  will  im- 
ply either  that  both  the  first  two  styles  belonged  to  the  very  earhest 
period  of  his  literary  career*,  or  that  he  had  merely  amused  him- 
self with  sporting  in  those  styles*;  and  in  either  case  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  Tragedies  subsequent  to  the 
Antigone.     On  the  other  hand,  all  the  extant  Tragedies,  even  the 
Philoctetes,  which  is  known  to  have  been  produced  by  Sophocles  in 
his  old  age,  exhibit  traces  of  that  intentional  obscurity  with  regard 
to  which  it  has  been  well  observed*,  that  "  Sophocles  often  plays 
at  hide-and-seek  with  the  significations  of  words,  in  order  that  the 
mind,  having  exerted  itself  to  find  out  his  meaning,  may  comprehend 
it  more  vividly  and  distinctly  when  it  is  once  arrived  at."     The 
claim,  which  So])hocles  makes  for  the  style  of  his  mature  age, 
namely,  that  it  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  delineation  of  human 
character,  is  combined,  by  the  echo  of  an  old  and  able  criticism, 
with  a  recognition  of  his  elaborate  art  and  ingenuity®.     And  we 
are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  he  never  shook  off  entirely  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  second  style ;  but  that,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  he 
combined  with  it  more  and  more  a  readier  flow  of  dramatic  oratory, 
such  as  we  find  in  his  contemporary  Euripides ''.     As  far  as  this 
comparative  facility  admits  of  recognition,  it  may  help  us  to  claas 
with  the  Antigone,  as  his  earliest  extant  play,  the  Electra^  which  is 

^  Plutarch,  de  Profect.  Virt.  Sent.  p.  79  B :  6  Xo<f>oK\7js  iXeye,  rhar  Altrx^w  Start- 
iraixtJ'S  ^7^01',  cIto  t6  viKpbv  Kal  Kardrexvov  t^s  avrov  icarcur/cev^r,  e/j  rplro^  ifSii  t6  rijf 
\4^€(i)s  fJL€Tapd\\Hv  eXdos  6w€p  iiTTlv  iidiKiiyrarov  Koi  pikrurroF.  The  substitution  of 
airoO  for  a&roO,  and  the  introduction  of  els  before  Tplrop,  are  due  to  MtiUer,  Hui. 
Gr.  Lit.  I.  p.  [340]  449.  In  a  note  to  Miiller  we  have  explained  icareuriretn^  in  its  op- 
position to  X^|ts,  as  above. 

'  Moeris,  p.  158:  ^pccrxcXcti' 'Attikws*  diaircUj^ciVf 'EXkriPucQs.  Cf.  Etym,  M,  p.6ir, 
54 :  nX(£rw»»  hiaxal^ei  t^v  Xi^ip  ws  ^dp^apov. 

'  This  is  Mailer's  translation :  **  Having  put  away  along  with  his  boyish  days." 

^  This  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  only  use  of  the  word  by  an  authcnrof 
the  classical  age:  Plato,  Leges,  vi.  769  a:  koXcDs  toIvvv  Slp  ii/ju^  if  trpea-purtap  i/i^pn^ 
veuSid  fUxP^  S^^P*  ^  ^^V  ^^  ^^'^  diair€vou(TfA4y7i. 

'  MtQler,  ffist.  Gr.  Lit.  i.  p.  [356]  469. 

•  Vit.  Sopkocl.  ad  fin.:  ijOoTroieT  5^  koI  roiKlWet,  koI  toTs  iirivoi^/Muri  T€j(nKUS 
XPVTcu,  'OfjLfipiK^f  iKfiarrdfievos  xdpiv.  aitde  dk  Kaipbv  a-vfifierpT^cu  koI  wpdyfiara  «Jlrr' 
ix  fUKpov  ij/jLurrixI'Ov  if  \4^€(os  /xtas  6\oy  ijdovotew  rpdawiroy. 

^  MUUer,  I.  p.  [356]  470,  refers  especially  to  the  speeches  of  Menelaus,  Agamem- 
non,  and  Teucer  in  the  Ajax,  and  to  (Edipus'  defence  in  the  (Edipus  ColancH9» 
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its  counterpart  in  representing  the  contrast  of  two  sisters,  and  so 
making  the  third  actor  play  an  important  and  essential  character  in 
the  development  of  the  drama.  The  Trachinice  seems  to  claim  the 
third  place  on  account  of  the  diflSculty  of  the  language,  and  other 
features  of  strong  resemblance  to  the  Antigone.  Then  we  should 
class  together  the  CEdipua  Tyrannus  and  the  GEdipus  Colcmeus 
with  their  connected  subjects  and  not  dissimilar  mode  of  treatment. 
And  we  should  associate  the  Fhiloctetes  with  the  AJax,  in  which 
also  Ulysses  appears  as  the  leading  instrument  in  the  development 
of  the  plot.  We  will  briefly  characterize  the  separate  plays 
considered  in  this  order  of  succession. 

In  the  Antigone  the  main  object  is  to  show  the  contrast  between 
the  heroine,  who  insists  on  burying  her  brother  against  the  will  of 
the  state  represented  by  Creon,  and  the  latter,  who  violates  the 
laws  of  heaven  by  denying  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  Polyneices  and 
burying  Antigone  alive.  Both,  in  a  certain  sense,  have  justice  on 
their  side,  and  therefore  both  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  audience ; 
both,  in  another  sense,  are  guilty  of  violating  the  law — the  princess 
the  law  of  man  and  the  king  the  law  of  God — and  therefore  the 
tragical  results  in  both  cases  assume  the  form  of  a  righteous  doom. 
The  plot  is  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  contrast  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  two  sisters,  Antigone  and  Ismene,  and  by  the  intror 
duction  of  the  love  of  Hsemon,  Creon's  son,  for  his  cousin  An- 
tigone. In  this  latter  incident  the  play  approaches  nearly  to  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  romantic  drama.  And  on  the  whole 
there  is  perhaps  no  Greek  Tragedy  which  makes  a  stronger  appeal 
to  the  feelings,  and  which  is  more  exquisitely  finished  in  all  ita 
parts,  than  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  If  the  Agamemnon  of  -/Es- 
chylus  approximates  in  some  points  to  the  grandeur  of  Macbeth^ 
there  is  much  in  the  Antigone  to  remind  us  of  Romeo  and  Juliet^, 

The  Electra,  which  Dioscorides  classes  with  the  Antigone  as 
exemplifying  the  highest  perfection  of  the  art  of  Sophocles^,  is  in 

• 

^  The  present  writer  has  endeavoured  to  exhibit  all  the  characteristics  of  this 
master- piece  of  Greek  Tragedy  in  an  edition  and  translation  of  the  Antigone,  published 
in  1848. 

•  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  37: 

a.  TiJ/i^oj  68'  iffT^  <Sv0p<oir€f  ^o4>ok\4os,  6y  rrapA  Movcrwv 
Ip^v  vapdealtiv,  Upds  <3p,  iXaxof 
6s  fu  rhv  ix  4>XtoOvroj,  ftrt  rpl^oXov  vaTiovrOf 

rpbiMW,  is  "Xfivffiov  ax^fia  fJL€07}pfjL6(raTOf 
Kal  XeiFT^p  ividvffep  iXovpylda'   rod  di  Oavbrnos 
diOerw  dpxv^^riiv  rijd*  dv4irav<ra  ir6da. 
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many  respects  the  counterpart  of  that  play.  The  strongest  emotion 
displayed  is  the  sisterly  love  of  the  heroine  for  her  brother  Orestes, 
whom  she  supposes  to  have  perished;  and  the  contrast  between 
Electra  and  Chrysothemis  corresponds  exactly  to  that  between  An- 
tigone and  Ismene.  There  is  another  strong  sentiment  in  Electra's 
sorrow  for  her  murdered  father,  and  in  the  heroic  resolve  of  the 
lonely  and  persecuted  maiden  to  slay  -3?gisthus  with  her  own  hani 
The  highest  point  of  tragic  interest  is  reached  when  Electra,  having 
uttered  her  Ijcautiful  address  to  the  urn,  which,  as  she  sapposefl, 
contains  the  ashes  of  her  brotlier,  is  raised  from  despair  to  over- 
powering joy  by  recognizing  him  in  the  stranger  who  had  himself 
given  her  the  simulated  remains  of  Orestes.  The  matricidal  cata- 
strophe at  the  end  is  terrible  without  being  extravagant,  and  the 
manner  in  which  ^Hgisthus,  who  had  come  home  confidently  hoping 
to  hear  that  Orestes  was  dead,  is  obliged  to  lift  the  covering  from 
the  corpse  of  Clytaemnestra,  produces  a  striking  effect,  withont 
falling  into  melo-dramatic  vulgarity. 

If  the  Electra  resembles  the  Antigone  in  the  prominence  which 
it  gives  to  sisterly  affection,  and  in  the  contrast  between  the  pain 
of  sisters  in  each  play,  the  Trachtmce  is  not  withont  very  striking 
indications  of  a  similarity  of  manner  and  conception  which  refers  it 
to  the  same  period  in  the  poet's  literary  activity.  Characters  and 
descriptions  in  both  plays  seem  to  have  a  certain  resemblanoe\ 
Both  plays  have  an  6p')(7f<mK6v  or  dancing  song  instead  of  a  stasi-  ■ 
mon^.  The  exaltation  of  the  power  of  love  is  similarly  expressed 
in  both*.  And  figures  of  speech*,  and  even  phraseology*  in  tto 
one  play,  sound  like  echoes  of  something  similar  in  the  other.  Bnt 
while  the  Antigone  is  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  and  perfect  of  the 
plays  of  Sophocles,  the  Tmchmice  is  undoubtedly  his  feeblest  effijrt. 

■ 

j8.  6\pios  ws  dyad^p  Aaxcs  ffrdxnv'   i)  S*  M  X^P^^ 

Koi^pi/xos,  iK  iroLrjs  ijde  didaffKoXlris ; 
a.  etre  <roi  *AvTiy6v7iv  clireiy  ^CkoVf  o^k  Slp  ifidproit, 

etre  Kal  ''BX^KTpav   &/ji^>&r€p(u  yi^  Bxpw, 

^  Lichas  reminds  us  of  the  Sentinel  in  the  Antigonef  and  Hyllus  pleading  with  hit 
father  for  Deianeira  is  the  counterpart  of  Hsemon,  as  the  advocate  of  his  bride<  Thf 
silence  of  Deianeira  on  hearing  of  her  husband's  fate  is  paralleled  by  that  of  EuiTdka^ 
and  the  descriptiye  speeches  are  framed  on  the  same  modeL 

'  Cf.  Anti{f.  1 11^  sqq. ;  Trojch.  205  sqq. 

*  Cf.  Antig.  781  sqq. ;  Track.  497  sqq. 

*  Cf.  Antig.  586  sqq. ;  Track.  112  sqq. 

i'  As  in  the  almost  unique  examples  of  the  tertiary  predicate  Addxpifrat  (Antig,  881; 
Trach.  106)  for  <3ffT€  od  SaKpijovffiv  {Greek  Orammar,  art.  498}. 
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It  turns  entirely  on  the  justifiable  jealousy  of  Deianeira,  who 
really  loves  her  husband  Hercules,  and,  fearing  that  he  had' given 
his  aflfections  to  lole,  sends  him  the  poisoned  shirt  of  Nessus,  in  the 
sincere  belief  that  it  will  operate  as  a  love-charm.  It  produces,  as 
the  treacherous  Centaur  intended,  the  most  exquisite  sufferings, 
and  Hercules  is  laid  on  the  funeral  pile  to  consume  his  mortal 
frame,  and  so  to  escape  his  misery,  and  to  receive  immortal  life. 
But  Deianeira  slays  herself  on  learning  the  consequences  of  an 
error,  which,  as  her  son  declares,  she  had  committed  with  the  best 
intentions  ^  And  Hercules,  who  had  at  first  broken  forth  into  the 
most  violent  imprecations  against  his  wife,  recognizes  the  decree  of 
fate  in  the  calamity  in  which  she  had  been  the  unwilling  agent. 

There  are  none  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles  which  exhibit  more 
strikingly  than  the  two  which  bear  the  name  of  (Ediptis,  that 
solemn  irony  which  the  genius  of  a  modem  scholar  has  detected  in 
the  frame-work  of  this  poet's  Tragedies*.  This  irony  consists  in 
the  contrast,  which  the  spectator,  well  acquainted  with  the  legend- 
ary basis  of  the  tragedy,  is  enabled  to  draw  between  the  real  state 
of  the  case  and  the  conceptions  supposed  to  be  entertained  by  the 
person  represented  on  the  stage.  It  is  this  contrast,  regarded  from 
different  points  of  view,  which  makes  the  two  plays  about  (Edipus 
the  counterparts  of  one  another,  and  induces  us  to  think  that, 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  written  nearly  at  the  same  time*, 
they  were  intended  by  the  poet  to  form  constituent  parts  of  one 
picture. 

The  (EdipiM  Tyrannus  represents  the  king  of  Thebes,  in  the 
full  confidence  of  his  own  glory*  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  but 
brought  step  by  step  to  the  consciousness  of  the  horrible  guilt  in 
which  he  had  unawares  involved  himself.  "  The  wrath  of  heaven," 
says  the  expositor  to  whom  we  have  referred^,  "  has  been  pointed 
against  the  afflicted  city,  only  that  it  might  fall  with  concentrated 
force  on  the  head  of  a  single  man ;  and  he  who  is  its  object  stands 
alone  calm  and  secure:  unconscious  of  his  own  misery  he  can 
afford  pity  for  the  unfortunate :  to  him  all  look  up  for  succour :  and, 

1  Track,  1 1 36:  ctiroy  rh  XP^  "^H^P^^t  XPV<^^  fuafih^. 
«  Thirlwall,  On  the  Irony  of  Sophocles,  Philol.  Mu8,  ii.  pp.  483  sqq. 
'  The  silence  of  Jocasta  (1075)  brings  this  play  into  a  connexion  of  manner  with 
the  Antigone  and  Trachinioi, 

*  8 :  6  tSati.  KKev^i  OlSlvovs  KoKoijfievos. 
'  Thirlwall,  p.  496. 
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as  in  the  plenitude  of  wisdom  and  power,  he  undertakes  to  trace 
the  evil,  of  which  he  is  himself  the  sole  author,  to  its  seciet 
source."  The  greatest  dramatic  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  maimer 
in  which  Qi^dipus  investigates  the  dreadful  reality,  and  the  hearer, 
though  acquainted  with  tlic  plot,  shudders  when  CEdipns  becomes 
at  last  conscious  that  he  is  about  to  hear  the  whole  extent  of  his 
calamity^  The  powerful  and  self-confident  king  of  the  early  part 
of  the  play  becomes  the  blind  and  helpless  outcast  of  the  con- 
cluding scene ;  but  his  sins  were  involuntary  2,  and  his  punishment 
and  humiliation  are  his  own  act ;  so  that  the  sufferer  leaves  llie 
stage  an  object  of  the  spectator's  compassion,  and  a  fit  hero  for  tlie 
drama  which  renders  poetic  justice  to  this  poor  child  of  fiate. 

In  the  (Edijms  Coloneus  the  exiled  king  appears  supported  by 
his  afiectionate  daughter  Antigone,  and  dependent  on  the  charity  of 
strangers.  His  outward  condition  could  not  be  more  helpless  and 
pitiable.  But  he  is  on  the  verge  of  his  predicted  resting-place. 
The  sanctuary  of  the  a\vful  goddesses,  who  persecuted  the  volun- 
tary matricide  Orestes,  is  opened  to  him,  the  unwilling  murderer  of 
his  father,  as  a  place  of  repose  in  which  he  would  exercise  a  pro- 
tecting power  over  the  land  which  received  him.  The  TheUns, 
who  had  expelled  him  as  a  polluted  person,  strive  in  vain  to  get 
him  back;  his  son  Polyneices,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  parricide^ 
seeks  his  protection,  but  is  rejected  with  imprecations ;  and  (Edipns 
descends  to  his  sacred  tomb,  summoned  by  thunder  from  on  hi^*, 
and  led  by  Hermes  and  the  goddess  of  the  shades'^,  to  the  spot 
where  he  would  be  for  ever  the  protecting  genius  of  the  land  (rf 
Attica®. 

The  Ajax  represents  the  consequences  of  the  frenzy  into  whidi 
that  hero  was  driven  by  the  disappointment  of  his  claims  to  the 
armour  of  Achilles.  Under  the  influence  of  a  strong  delusion, 
which  Athena,  in  the  prologue,  states  that  she  had  brought  upon 
him,  he  attacks  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Greek  army  while  he 
imagines  that  he  is  slaying  or  leading  away  captive  his  successiiil 
rival  Ulysses  and  the  chieftains  who  had  slighted  him.  On  coming 
to  his  senses  he  calmly  resolves  on  self-destruction  as  the  onlj 
means  of  withdrawing  himself  from  the  disgrace  and  punishment 

*'  (Ed.  Tyr.  11 69:  Trpb^  airrcp  y*  elfil  ry  SeiiKfi  \4yetv — K&yuy*  dirotfeiy. 
3  (Ed.  Col.  266:  rd  7*  ipya  fiov  ireroyOdT*  iarl  fiaXkov  ij  Sedpax&rtL, 
'  1361 :  ffoO  tpoviui  fiefxyrffjiiyos. 
*  1456  Bqq.  «  1547,  8.  «  J5a3  sqq. 
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which  he  has  incurred.     After  a  fine  scene,  in  which  he  takes  leave 
of  his  son  Eurysaces,  he  withdraws  to  a  distant  part  of  the  camp, 
professedly  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  himself  from  the  stains  of 
his  senseless  bloodshed,  and  of  burying  the  sword  of  Hector.    The 
•c]y)rus  rejoices  in  the  hope  that  his  temper  is  soothed  and  softened, 
and  that  all  will  be  well.     In  the  meantime,  his  brother  Teucer, 
who  has  passed  through  the  camp  on  his  return  from  an  expedition, 
and  has  there  seen  the  prophet  Calchas,  sends  a  messenger  to  insure 
the  hero's  detention  at  home,  because  the  soothsayer  has  declared 
that  Athena  is  persecuting  Ajax  for  that  day  only,  and  that  he  will 
be  saved  if  he  survives  it.     The  chorus  proceed  to  search  for  him. 
The  scene  having  changed,  we  see  Ajax,  who,  after  an  energetic 
speech,  falls  upon  his  sword.     And  his  body  is   found   by  his 
friends,  whose  lamentations  are  interrupted  by  the  successive  arrival 
of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  who  come  to  forbid  his  burial.    The 
contest  between  Teucer  and  these  chieftains  is  terminated  unex- 
pectedly by  the  intervention  of  Ulysses,  the  bitterest  foe  of  the 
deceased  warrior,  who  comes  forward  to  proclaim  his  excellences, 
and  to  plead  for  the  respect  due  to  his  remains.     And  in  this  way 
a  Tragedy,  on  which  the  poet  has  expended  all  the  resources  of  his 
art,  is  brought  to  a  conclusion,  which  satisfies  the  prepossessions  of 
the  Athenian  audience,  by  a  proper  apotheosis  of  their  national 
hero. 

In  the  Phtloctetea,  Ulysses  appears  as  the  hated  adversary  of 
another  great  warrior ;  but  though  the  issue  of  the  play  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  object  of  his  designs,  the  crafty  and  politic  chief- 
tain does  not  gain  the  character  for  generosity,  which  is  accorded 
to  him  at  the  end  of  the  Ajax.     It  was  by  his  advice  that  Philoc- 
tetes  had  been  left  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  because  his  wound  had 
made  him  a  noisome  pest  in  the  camp.     But  as  it  is  declared  that 
Troy  will  not  fall  without  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  Philoctetes 
possesses,  Ulysses  volunteers,  in  company  with  the  young  Neopto- 
lemus,  to  bring  him  back  to  the  army.     Neoptolemus  is  at  first 
persuaded  to  become  the  instrument  in  the  deceit  which  Ulysses 
has  determined  to  practise.    But  his  young  and  generous  nature 
recoils.     He  discloses  the  meditated  treachery  to  Philoctetes,  and 
the  cunningly  laid  plan  for  getting  the  wounded  archer  to  Troy  is 
utterly  frustrated.     Here  is  the  diffnics  vindice  nodus'^;  and  Her- 

*  Horace,  Ars  Poet.  191. 
D.  T.  O.      .  9 
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cules  descends  from  Oljmpus  to  command  Philoctetes  to  go  to  Troj 
and  share  with  Neoptolemus  in  the  glory  of  its  capture.  The  op- 
position between  the  three  characters  is  thus  reconciled,  and  they 
are  all  justified :  Ulysses  in  his  public-spirited  policy,  Neoptolemus 
in  his  straightforward  veracity,  and  Philoctetes  in  his  natural  le- 
sentment.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  use  of  the  Deui 
ex  machinay  which  is  found  only  in  the  latest  play  of  Sophocles, 
and  which  is  considered  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  Euripides,  is  in 
itself  an  indication  of  declining  dramatic  power^. 

^  Gic.  de  Nat.  Dear,  i.  lo,  §  52:  "Ut  tragici  poetse,  quum  expHcare  urgamoiti 
exitum  Don  potestiB,  confugitis  iA  deum." 
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^sehylua  rt^  Titaner  herauf  und  G&Uer  herunter; 
Sophodet  fahti  anmtUhig  der  Heldinnen  ReilCn  und  Heroen; 
EndLick  JBtmpidea  BchwcUzt  ein  aophistischer  Rhetor  am  Markte. 

A.   W.    SOHLEGEL. 

ol  fikp  7^p  dpx<uoi  toKitikCjs  iirolow  Xiyovras,  ol  S^  vvf  pijropiKQs. 

Abistotbles. 

Like  as  many  substanca  in  nature,  which  are  solid,  do  putrify  and  corrupt  into  worms; 
so  it  is  the  property  of  a  good  and  sound  knowledge,  to  putrify  and  dissolve  into  a 
number  of  subtle,  idl4,  unwholesome,  a/nd,  as  I  may  term  them,  vermicuUUe  questions, 
which  have  indeed  a  kind  of  quickness,  and  life  of  spirit,  but  no  soundness  of  niatter 
or  goodness  of  quality.  Bacon. 


EURIPIDES,  the  son  of  Mnesarchns,  was  born  in  the  island  of 
Salamis,  on  the  day  of  the  glorious  sea-fight  (b.  c.  480)  ^  His 
mother,  Clito,  had  been  sent  over  to  Salamis  with  the  other  Athe- 
nian women  when  Attica  was  given  up  to  the  invading  army  of 
Xerxes*;  and  the  name  of  the  poet,  which  is  formed  like  a  patro- 
nymic from  the  Euripus,  the  scene  of  the  first  successful  resistance 
to  the  Persian  navy,  shows  that  the  minds  of  his  parents  were  full 

"^  Diog.  Laert.  n.  45 :  ^fiip^  KaO"*  ^v  ollStWrivet  ivavfidxow  iv  SaXa^tw.  Plutarch. 
Sympos,  Vin.  i :  irijc^rj  Kaff  ijv  ^fiipop  ol  "EXXiyyej  iTpiyj/avro  roiti  Jlipffas.  Suid. 
'The  PariaD  marble  placea  bis  birtb  five  years  earlier,  and  we  sball  see  in  the  passage  of 
Aulus  Gellius,  quoted  below,  that  his  age  was  not  known  with  certainty  while  he  was 
yet  alive. 

•  He  belonged  properly  to  the  deme  Phly»  of  the  Cecropid  tribe,  but  he,  perhaps, 
had  some  land  in  Salamis,  and  sometimes  resided  there.  "  Philochorus  refert,*'  says 
Aulus  GreUius,  "in  insul&  Salamine  speluncam  esse  tetram  et  horriam,  quam  nos 
vidimus,  in  qu&  Euripides  tragtedias  scriptitarit."  Noct.  Att,  xv.  10.  (Whenever  we 
have  quoted  no  other  authority,  it  wiU  be  presumed  that  we  refer  either  to  the  life  of 
Euripides  by  Thomas  Magister,  or  to  the  anonymous  life  published  l^  Elmsley,  from 
the  Ambrodan  MS.,  and  printed  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Ba4:enqf.) 

9 — 2 
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of  tlie  stirring  events  of  that  momentous  crisis.  His  father  waa 
certainly  a  man  of  property,  else  how  could  his  son  have  been  t 
pupil  of  the  extravagant*  Prodicus?  It  would  appear  that  he  was 
also  born  of  a  good  family*.  But  this  is  no  argument,  as  Philo- 
cliorus  supposes*,  -against  the  implications  of  Aristophanes*,  and 
tlie  direct  statement  of  Theopompus*,  that  his  mother  was  a  seller 
of  herbs ;  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  father  may  have  made  t 
marriage  of  disparagement.  Like  Sophocles,*  he  was  well  edu- 
cated. He  attended  the  lectures  of  Anaxagoras,  Prodicus,  and  Pro- 
tagoras ;  and  was  so  well  versed  in  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
day,  that  he  gained  two  victories  in  the  Eleusinian  and  Thesean 
athletic  games  when  only  seventeen  years  old.  Mnesarchus  had 
intended  that  he  should  enter  the  lists  of  Olympia  among  the 
younger  combatants,  but  some  objection  was  raised  against  him  on 
the  score  of  age,  and  he  was  excluded  from  the  contest^.  To  his 
other  accomplishments  he  added  a  taste  for  painting,  which  he  cul- 
tivated with  some  success ;  a  few  specimens  of  his  talents  in  this 
respect  were  preserved  for  many  years  at  Megara.  He  brought  out 
his  first  Tragedy,  the  Feliades,  in  (B.C.)  455'',  consequently  at  an 
earlier  age  than  either  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  third  on  this 
occasion,  but  gained  the  first  prize  fourteen  years  after',  and  also  in 

1  See  Rhein,  Mus,  for  1832,  p.  22  fol. 

*  Athenseus,  X.  p.  424.  '  Apud  Suid.  E^pcr. 

^  Il/ooin^Xairi^o/u^vas  hpua*  {ffias  ifirb 

"E^pirldoVf  Tov  TTJs  \axcLyoir<a\7jTplas,     2%e8moph.  386. 

Again,  speaking  of  Euripides,  the  female  orator  says — 

"kypLa  ykp  iifJiSiSf  (IS  ywaiKes,  dp^  Kaxd, 

"At*  iv  dyploiffi  rotr  Xaxc^i'ois  adrbs  rpo^e/f.     455. 

Dicaeopolis,  in  the  Acharfiians,  among  his  other  requests,  says  to  Euripideii— 

^KdvdLKd  /lOL  d6Sf  fMrfTp6$cv  Sedeyfiipos.     454. 

The  same  insinuation  is  more  obscurely  conveyed  in  the  Equitu — 

Nt/:.  irws  6m  oiTv  Tori 

"Etiroifi^  hv  a&rb  S^a  KOfiyJ/evpiiriKws ; 
Arffi,     M^  /loi  y€,  fi-fi  fioif  fi^  SLaaKavdiKlff'jjs,     17* 

And  in  the  Ranee: 

AlffX-  "AXi/^cj,  cJ  wai  rijs  dpovpalas  0cov;     839. 

^  Euripidis  poetse  matrem  Theopompus  agrestia  olera  vendentexn  victum  quMOW 
dicit.    Noct,  Ait.  xv.  20. 

^  Mnesarchus,  roborato  exercitatoque  filii  sui  corpore,  Olympiam  ceriatnram  inter 
athletas  pueros  deduxit.  Ac  primo  quidem  in  certamen  per  ambigoam  ntaftoi 
receptus  non  est.  Post  Eleusinio  et  Thesseo  certamine  pugnayit  et  ooronatns  eit 
Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Ait.  xv.  20. 

'  Arund.  Marble,  No.  61.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  applied  himflelf  to 
dramatic  composition  before  this.  Aul.  Gell.  xv.  20.  -See  Hartung,  Suripida  Ri^i- 
tutus,  I.  pp.  6  sqq. 

*  Arund,  Marhle,  6r. 
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428  B.C.,  when  the  lEppolytua  was  represented*,  though  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  often  so  successftiP.  His  reputation,  how- 
ever, spread  far  and  wide,  and  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  some  of 
the  Athenians,  who  had  survived  the  disastrous  termination  of  the 
Sjracusan  expedition,  obtained  their  liberty  or  a  livelihood  by 
reciting  and  teaching  such  passages  from  the  poems  of  Euripides  as 
they  happened  to  recollect^.  We  shall  show  by  and  by  that  Euri- 
pides was  one  of  the  advocates  for  that  expedition ;  and  we  are  told 
that  he  wrote  a  funeral  poem  on  the  Athenian  soldiers  who  fell  in 
Sicily.  Late  in  life  he  retired  to  Magnesia,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Macedonia,  where  his  popularity  procured  him  the  pro- 
tection and  friendship  of  King  Archelaus.  It  is  not  known  what 
induced  him  to  quit  Athens,  though  many  causes  might  be  as- 
signed. The  infidelity  of  his  two  wives,  Melito  and  Choerila, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  occasioned  the  misogynism  for  which  he 
was  notorious,  may  perhaps  have  made  him  desirous  of  escaping 
from  the  scenes  of  his  domestic  discomforts,  especially  as  his  mis- 
fortunes were  continually  recalled  to  his  remembrance  by  the  taunts 
and  jeers  of  his  merciless  political  enemy,  Aristophanes*.    Besides,r' 

*  Argument  to  the  ffippol. :  idiSdx^  M  *AfjLc[yovos  Apxovros  6\vfiiridSL  irf  ^e^ 
r€rdf)r(p,  TpGrroi  Et)/Mir£$i7s*  ie&repoi  *lo^up'  rplros  "Itaif, 

*  Suidas  says  he  gained  only  five  victories,  one  of  which  was  with  a  posthamons  play. 

'  '^I'tcK  di  KoX  8t*  E^piirLlhiP  i<r<b07i(rw.  MdXurra  ydp,  ws  ioiKe,  twv  imbs  'EXXi^wv 
iwdOrjffouf  a&rov  rijp  fiovcw  ol  irepl  ZiJceXfov*  koX  fUKpd,  t(ov  dtpiKVovfUviov  iKd^rrore  Sely- 
flora  Koi  ycjifAara  KOfii^ovTW  ixfioLpOdi^ovreij  dyaTrfTUi  fAercSlSwrav  dXX^Xots.  TSre 
yovv  (poffi  rOfv  ffiadivrtap  oticaSe  avx^o^s  dairdaaffdai  rhv  EipurlZtiv  <fn\Q<f>p6v<aSf  Kal 
StrjyeTffOai  rods  fjUv,  6ti  SovXeifOPTes  d^ldriirouf,  iKdiSd^am-es,  6(ra  tQv  iKcbov  Toirf/xdrup 
ifiUfjurijpTo,  roifs  8*,  6ti  wXavibfieyoi  /Aerd  t-V  M'dxWt  Tpo<f>^s  koX  uSotw  pxriKa^ov  rdv 
fieXwy  ^(Toyres.  06  dei  Sii  Oaviid^eWf  &ri.  roifs  Kavvlovs  (paaL  irXolov  rpoffiftcpofi^ov  roTf 
XtfUffiVf  inrb  Xj^OTf^iav  duaicofUvou,  p.^  dix€(r$ai  rb  irpCoTov  dXX'  direlpyeaf  ctra  pAvroi 
Siarw6c»ofi4ifOus,  el  yw(b<rKovffUf  ^a/MiTa  twv  Ei^/xirfdoi;,  <t>yi<rdMT(av  iKcLucaVf  ovna  irapeufai 
Karayayeuf  rb  irXoioy,  Plutarch,  Nieicu,  oxxix.  We  have  perhaps  an  additional  proof 
of  the  htsting  popularity  of  Euripides  in  Syracuse,  in  the  fact  that  Archomelus,  who 
composed  an  epigram  in  b.O.  220,  on  the  great  ship  of  Hiero  (Anth,  Pal,  Appendix 
15),  and  who  was  therefore  more  or  less  connected  with  Sicily,  writes  thus  on  the 
poet's  inimitable  excellence  {Anlh.  Pal,  vii.  50,  p.  311): 

r^  'E6piTiS4<o  fi-fyr*  ipx^o  fi-fyr*  iTipdXXoVf 

dikr^aroif  dv6pd>wois  oCfiov,  doibodira, 
XW17  /ihf  yb,p  tSeiy  koX  irlKporos*   "^v  Si  ris  aMjv 

elff^aiPTf,  x^^^^o^  '^'RVX^f^^PV  aKdXoiros' 
rjv  d^  rb,  "MT/jSeli^s  Altfrldos  &Kpa  X'°''P^Vh 

d/ur^fuav  Keiffy  vipBof    la  are(pdifovs, 

*  Rom,  1045: 

Eurip.  Oddk  yb.p  ijv  r^s  *A<f>podiTrfs  odbiv  aoi.' 

Machyl,  p.7j84  y*  iirelri' 

*AXX*  irl  ffol  rot  xal  rots  ffotatv  iroXX^  voXXov  *irtKa0^o. 

*0<rr€  ye  KoArbv  ae  Kar*  odv  i^aXev. 
Bacchus.  Nf;  rbu  Ala  rovrb  yi  rot  8^* 

*A  ydp  h  rds  dXXorplas  iiroleiSf  adrbs  roJ^Toifftv  iirX'/iyris, 
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he  appears  to  have  been  very  intimate  with  Socrates  and  Alci- 
biades,  the  former  of  whom  is  said  to  have  assisted  him  in  the 
composition  of  his  Tragedies*;  and  when  Alcibiades  won  the 
chariot  race  at  Olympia,  Euripides  wrote  a  song  in  honour  of  his 
victory  2.  That  Socrates  was,  even  at  this  time,  veiy  unpopular,  is 
exceedingly  likely';  and  Alcibiades  was  a  condemned  exile.  Per- 
haps, then,  Euripides  only  followed  the  dictates  of  prudence  in 
withdrawing  from  a  country  where  his  philosophical*,  as  well  as 
his  political  sentiments,  exposed  him  to  continual  danger.  At  the 
court  of  Archelaus,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  treated  with  the  great- 
est distinction,  and  was  even  admitted  to  the  private  counsels  of  the 
king.  He  wrote  some  plays  in  Macedonia,  in  one  of  which  (the 
Bacchce)  he  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
country*  where  he  was  residing;  and  the  story,  according  to  which 
he  is  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs®,  just  as  his  hero  Pentheus  is  rent 
asunder  by  the  infuriated  Bacchanals,  arose  perhaps  from  a  ooo- 
fusion  between  the  poet  and  the  last  subject  on  which  he  wrote.  It 
is  clearly  a  fabrication,  for  Aristophanes  in  ike  Frogs  would  cer- 
tainly have  alluded  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  had  there  been  any 

^  ''Laertius  (in  Socrat.)  has  preserved  a  couplet  whioli  oanningly  liriDgi  tini 
charge : 

^priyet,  iffrl  Kaufhv  Spa/xa  tout*  E^piirlSw, 
*0t  jcat  rd  4>piyav*  inroHdrfffi  ^iaKpdrris. 

Allusion  is  made  to  the  same  imputation  in  a  line  of  Antiphuies  (Atheo.  lY.  134): 

'O  rd  K€<pd\aia  avyypdtpiav  'E&piTlijjf 

where  KeipdKaia  are  the  sententious  sayings  which  Socrates  was  repnted  to  have 
furnished.  JEWkd  ( Var.  Hist.  11.  1 3)  states  that  Socrates  seldom  went  to  the  ihntn^ 
except  to  see  some  new  Tragedy  of  £urij>ides  performed. 

This  philosophising  in  his  dramas  gave  Euripides  the  name  of  the  Mtage  |jiJUb> 
iopher;  Euripides,  auditor  Anaxagorse,  quem  philosopham  Athenienses  aoenionm 
appellaverunt.  Vitruv.  viu.  in  pr»f." — Former  Editor.  See  Dindorf,  in  PoeL,  Sem, 
P-  574. 

'  Plutarch,  Alcibiad,  c.  xi. :    Aiyei  S*  6  E%ir(8i7S  ^  rtp  4<^iiati  TnHra; 

Z^  5'  ielffo/xaUf  <2  KXeiplov  xa?. 

KaX&v  d  vUa'   KdXKiarw  d*  6 

Mrfdels  AXKos  'EXXdybw 

"ApfJMTi  rpura  Spafieuf  koX  Sef^epa 

KaX  rpira  jS^cu  5*  drovrirlf 

T/)ir  rr€<p$iirr*  iXalq, 

Kd^vKi  fio^p  irapaSoGwat, 

'  Archelaus  invited  Socrates  also  to  his  court.     Aristot.  JRheL  n.  13. 

*  Aristot.  Met.  in.  15. 

'  See  Elmsley  on  the  argument,  p.  4.  In  v.  400,  we  should  read  IIAXor  ftr 
Hdtftov. 

'  Hermesianax  Colophonius  (Athen.  xm.  598) ;  Ovid,  Ihit,  595 ;  AnL  GeU.  Nod» 
Attic,  xv.  ao;  Val.  Max.  ix.  12. — Pausanias  (i.  p.  3)  seems  to  doubt  the  tmthof  iha 
common  account.     Diouysius  Byzantius  expressly  denies  it  (AnikoL  Itt.  36). 
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thing  remarkable  in  it.  He  died  B.C.  406,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  Dionysius  assumed  the  tyranny  ^  He  was  buried  at  Pella, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen,  who  requested  Archelaus 
to  send  his  remains  to  Athens,  where  however  a  cenotaph  was 
erected  to  his  memory  with  this  inscription : 

Mm/L6a  iihf  *EWa9  anraa   ^vpnrlSov'  oarea  S'  t<r)(€C 

T^  'M.aKeSdv  fj  yap  Se^aro  repfia  ^iov, 
TlarpU  S'  'E\Xa8o9  *EX\a9,  ^AOrjvac  TrXeurra  Bk  Mov<7a9 

Tip^lra^;,  ifc  iroWciv  teal  rov  hraivov  exei, 

Euripides .  was  the  last  of  the  Greek  Tragedians  properly  so 
called.  "  The  sure  sign  of  the  general  decline  of  an  art,"  says 
an  able  writer,  "is  the  frequent  occurrence,  not  of  deformity, 
but  of  misplaced  beauty.  In  general.  Tragedy  is  corrupted  by 
eloquence,  and  Comedy  by  wit'."  This  symptom  of  the  decline 
of  Tragedy  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  Euripides,  and  so  much 
of  tragical  propriety  is  given  up  for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  display, 
that  we  sometimes  feel  inclined  to  doubt  whether  we  are  reading 
the  works  of  a  poet  or  a  teacher  of  elocution'.  It  is  this  quality  of 
Euripides  which  has  in  all  ages  rendered  him  a  much  greater 
favourite  than  either  ^Eschylus  or  Sophocles ;  it  is  this  also  which 
made  the  invention  of  Tragi-comedy  by  him  so  natural  and  so  easy; 
it  is  this  which  recommended  him  to  Menander  as  the  model  for 
the  dialogue  of  his  New  Comedy ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  Quintilian 
so  strongly  recommends  him  to  the  notice  of  the  young  aspirant 
after  oratorical  fame*.     In  the  middle  ages  too,  Euripides  was  infi- 

1  See  CKnton,  F.  IT.  u,  p.  8r. 

'  Lord  Macaulay  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  xo.  p.  7  78. 

'  Euripides  seems  to  have  been  quite  prepared  to  defend  the  longf  speeches  which 
be  introduces  into  his  plays.  In  the  Orestes,  where  there  is  a  complete  rhetorical 
drriXoy^o,  he  makes  his  hero  say  (640) : 

Xiyoi/i*  Sof  ^$17*    rd  fMKph.  rQv  fffUKpwp  X^taw 
Mirpoadiif  iffri  koI  ffatpij  fiaWov  «c\i5e». 

*  Sed  longe  olarius  illustraverunt  hoc  opus  Sophocles  atque  Euripides ;  quorum  in 
dispari  dicendi  yi&  uter  sit  poeta  melior,  inter  plurimos  quseritur.  Idque  ego  sane, 
quoniam  ad  prsesentem  materiam  nihil  pertinet,  injudicatum  reliuquo.  lUud  quidem 
nemo  non  fateatur  necesse  est,  iis,  qui  se  ad  agendum  comparant,  utiliorem  longe 
!Euripidem  fore.  Namque  is  et  in  sermone  (quod  ipsum  reprehendunt,  quibus  grayitas 
et  cothurnus  et  sonus  Sophoclis  videtur  esse  sublimior)  magis  accedit  oratorio  generi : 
et  sententiis  densus,  et  in  iis,  quae  a  sapientibus  tradita  sunt,  p»ne  ipsis  par,  et  in 
dicendo  ac  respondendo  cuilibet  eorum,  qui  fuenmt  in  foro  diserti,  comparandus.  In 
affectibus  vero  cum  omnibus  minis,  turn  in  iis,  qui  miseratione  constant,  facile  prsB" 
cipuus.  Hunc  et  admiratus  maxime  est  (ut  ssepe  testatur)  et  secutus,  quamquam  in 
opere  diverse,  Menander.  Inst.  Orat,  X.  i.  67.  C.  J.  Fox  remarks  {Correspondence, 
edited  by  Lord  John  Bussdl,  in.  178)  that  of  all  poets  Euripides  appeared  to  him 
the  most  useful  for  a  public  speaker. 
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nitely  better  known  than  the  two  other  great  Tragedians ;  for  the 
more  un-Greek  and  common-place  and  rhetorical  and  hair-splitting 
the  former  was,  the  more  attractive  was  he  likely  to  prove  in  an 
age  when  scholastic  subtleties  were  mistaken  for  eloquence,  minute 
distinctions  for  science,  and  verbal  quibbles  for  sure  evidences  of 
proficiency  in  the  ara  artium^.  We  cannot  wonder  then  that  Dante, 
who  calls  his  Latin  Aristotle  "the  master . of  those  that  know"," 
and  an  Italian  version  of  iloralia  "  his  own  ethics',"  should  make 
no  mention  of  JEschylus  and  Sophocles  in  his  survey  of  the  shades 
of  departed  poets,  but  should  class  the  rhetorical  Euripides,  and 
the  no  less  quibbling  Agatlion,  among  the  greatest  of  the  poets  of 
Greece*.  But  if  it  be  easy  to  explain  how  the  quasi-philosophical 
character  of  Euripides  gained  him  so  much  popularity  among  his 
less  civilized  contemporaries,  the  Sicilians  and  Macedonians,  and 
among  the  semi-barbarous  Europeans  of  the  middle  ages,  we  shall 
have  still  less  difficulty  in  explaining  how  he  came  to  be  so  imlike 
the  two  great  writers  who  preceded  him;  one  of  whom  was  m 
his  later  days  the  competitor  of  Euripides.  We  have  already  in- 
sisted at  some  length  upon  the  connexion  between  the  actors  of 
Sophocles,  jEschylus,  and  their  predecessors,  and  the  Homeric 
rhapsode.  Now  the  rhapsodes  were  succeeded  by  a  class  of  men 
whom,  for  want  of  a  more  definitive  name,  it  has  been  customary  to 


^  In  one  form  of  verbal  quibbling,  the  habit  of  punning  on  similar  soanda^  Emi- 
pides  is  not  more  responsible  than  uSschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  Shakspere  hif 
followed  them  in  this  respect.  Valckenaer  says  {cui  Phoen.  p.  187) :  '*  Amat  IVagiooi 
noster  irvfioKoyeiPf  atqae  ob  earn  insaniam  merito  quoque  fait  a  oomioiB  inisni.' 
This  exclusive  censure  of  Euripides  is  answered  by  Lobeck  (ad  SojJL  Aj,  430) ;  ms 
also  Elmsley  on  Eurip.  Bacch.  508.  And  the  practice  is  so  conunon  in  aJl  the  teage* 
dians  that  it  furnishes  a  constant  problem  for  the  ingenuity  of  translators,  who  are  not 
always  very  happy  in  their  substitutious  of  English  for  Greek  in  rejxroductng  thii 
play  upon  words.  For  instance,  it  is  absurd  in  .^ch.  Agam,  671,  to  tnuialate  tiw 
play  upon  the  name  of  Helen  in  the  epithets  ^X^at/s,  ikavdpot,  iXirroKif,  by  "a  HsD 
to  ships,  a  Hell  to  men,  and  a  Hell  to  cities;"  for  this  does  not  reaJly  recall  tiw 
proper  name:  if  we  said  **  a  knell  to  ships,"  &a  we  should  at  any  rate  have  a  refer- 
ence to  a  common  abbreviation  of  the  name  Helen  (Nell),  Sintilarly  in  Enripidei^ 
.  JBacchcBf  367 :  Jlevdcin  8*  dTws  fi,^  rivdot  elffohei  dd/xois  Tois  aouri,  might  be  renaerad: 
I  "Take  heed,  lest  Pentheus  makes  your  mansion  a  pent-house  of  grief,"  '«<it«Mi  of 
\    seeking  a  longer  paraphrase.     And  a  similar  rendering  might  apply  to  v.  508. 

»  /«/.  IV.  131. 

*  Ivf,  XI.  80,  referring  to  Aristot.  Eth.  vn.  i.  That  Dante  read  Arisiotk'f 
Ethics  in  the  Italian  translation  of  Taddeo  d^Alderotto,  sumamed  rippocrtMiutaf  maj 
be  inferred  from  the  ConvUo,  i.  10,  p.  39. 

*  Purgat.  xxii.  106 : 

Euripide  v*  h  nosco  e  Anacreonte, 

Simonide,  AgcUoiie,  e  altri  piie 

Greci  che  gik  di  lauro  omar  la  fronte. 
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c^U  sophists \  and  sometime  the  sophist  and  the  rhapsode  were 
united  in  the  same -person :  indeed  so  completely  were  they  identi- 
fied in  most  cases,   that  Plato  makes  Socrates  treat  Hippias  the 
sophist,  who  was  also  a  rhapsode,  and  Ion  the  rhapsode,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  sophist  too,  with  banter  and  irony  of  precisely  the 
same  kind.      Since   then   Euripides  was   nursed  in   the  lap   of 
sophistry,  was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
sophists,  and  perhaps  to  all  intents  a  sophist  himself,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  should  turn  the  rhapsodical  element  of  the  Greek 
Drama  into  a  sophistical  one:  in  fact,  the  transition  was  not  only 
natural,  but  perhaps  even  necessary.     It  may,  however,  be  asked, 
how  is  this  reconcileable  with  the  statement  that  Socrates  assisted 
Euripides  in  the  composition  of  his  Tragedies  ?  for  Socrates  was,  if 
we  can  believe  Plato's  representation  of  him,  the  sworn  foe  of  the 
sophists.     We  answer  that  Socrates  was,  in  the  more  general  sense 
of  the  word,  himself  a  sophist ;  his  opposition  to  the  other  sophists, 
which  has  probably  been  exaggerated  by  his  pupils  and  apologists,, 
to  whom  we  owe  nearly  all  we  know  about  him,  is  no  proof  of  a 
radical  difference  between  him  and  them:  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
proverbial  that  there  are  no  disagreements  so  rancorous  and  impla- 
cable as  those  between  persons  who  follow  the  same  trade  with 
different  objects  in  view.     That  Socrates  was  the  least  pernicious 
of  the  sophists,  that,  if  he  was  not  a  good  citizen,  he  was  at  least 
an  honest  man,  we  are  very  much  disposed  to  believe ;  but  in  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries  he  differed  but  little  from  the  rest  of  the 
tribe :  Aristophanes  attacks  him  as  the  head  of  the  school,  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  comedian's  animosity  to  Euripides   may  have 
arisen  from  his  belief  that  the  tragedian  was  only  a  Socrates  and 
a  sophist  making  an  epideixta  in  iambics^. 

Euripides  was  not  only  a  rhetorical  sophist.  He  also  treated 
his  audience  to  some  of  the  physical  doctrines  of  his  master  Anaxa- 
goras*.  For  instance,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  communicate  to 
them  the  Anaxagorean  discovery,  that  the  sun  is  nothing  but  an 

^  The  yonng  student  wUl  find  some  interesting  remarks  on  these  personages  in 
Ck>leridge*s  Friend,  Vol.  m.  p.  112  fol.  See  also  the  articles  on  Prodicus  in  Nos.  i. 
and  lY.  of  the  Mein,  Mut,  1832. 

>  Aristophanes  speaks  of  him  thus : 

ire  5^  KarriXd*  'Eipnri^Jit  iircdelKwro 
TOij  XunroHj^aitf  k.t,\,     RanoB,  J'ji. 

'  On  the  allusions  which  Euripides  makes  to  the  philosophy  of  Anaxagoras^  the 
reader  of  this  poet  should  consult  Valokeuaer's  Diatribe,  pp.  25 — 58. 
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ignited  stone' :  he  tells  them  that  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  i8 
merely  the  consequence  of  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  Ethiopia', 
and  that  tlie  aether  is  an  embodiment  of  the  Deity*. 

In  his  political  opinions  Euripides  was  attached  to  Alcibiades 
and  to  the  war  party ;  and  in  this  again  he  was  opposed  to  Aristo- 
phanes, and,  we  may  add,  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country.  He 
endeavours  to  inspire  his  countrymen  with  a  contempt  for  their  fbr- 
midable  enemies  the  Spartans*,  and  with  a  distrust  of  their  good 
faith" ;  in  order  that  the  Athenians  might  not,  through  fear  for  their 
prowess,  scruple  to  continue  at  war  with  them,  and  might,  tlnongli 
suspicion,  be  as  unwilling  as  possible  to  make  peace.  We  find  him 
also  united  with  the  sophist  Gorgias  and  the  profligate  Alcibiades 
in  urging  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Sicily;  for  he  wrote  the 
Trilogy  to  which  the  Troades  belonged,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
415*,  in  which  that  expedition  started,  manifestly  with  a  view  to 
encourage  the  gaping  quidnuncs  of  the  Agora  to  fall  into  the  amli* 
tious  schemes  of  Alcibiades,  by  recalling  the  recollection  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  similar  expedition,  undertaken  in  the  mythical  ages ;  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  his  wiser  opponent  wrote  the  Btrii 
in  the  following  year  to  ridicule  the  whole  plan  and  its  ori- 
ginators^. 

Besides  obliterating  the  genuine  character  of  the  Greek  Tragedj, 
by  introducing  sophistry  and  philosophy  into  the  dialogue,  Euripides 
degraded  it  still  farther  by  laying  aside  all  the  dignity  and  icaki^ 
icdyaOia  which  distinguished  the  costumes  and  the  characters  of 
-Sschylus  and  Sophocles,  by  vulgarizing  the  tragic  style',  by  intro- 
ducing rags  and  tatters  on  the  stage »,  by  continually  making  men- 
tion of  the  most  trivial  and  ordinary  subjects^*,  and  by  destroying 
the  connexion  which  always  subsisted,  in  the  perfect  form  of  the 

^  Orest.  VI.  984,  and  the  fr.  of  the  PhaitJum. 

*  ffelen.  i — 3,  fr.  of  the  Archelaus, 
'  Troad.  878  seqq. 

^  For  instance,  in  his  ridiculous  exhibition  of  Menelaus  in  the  Froadet,  and  la  tti 
Orestes,     See  particularly  Orest,  7 1 7  sqq. ;  Androm,  590. 

^  AndroniKichey  445  seqq. 

«  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  11.  p.  75. 

'  See  J.  W.  Stivern's  interesting  Essay  on  the  Birds  of  Aiistopbanee. 

"  See  Midler,  Hist.  LU  Or.  i.  p.  336  [483].  In  ffercul,  Fvr.  859,  it  is  ohv  W 
rrddia  Spa/xovfiaif  the  reading  of  Flor.  2,  is  a  gloss  on  the  genuine  <rra9toipofiLinh 
which  ought  to  be  restored.  And  in  Electr,  841,  we  ought  oertainly  to  read  ijijM!^ 
V  ias  BrfiffKbov  </>6if<p, 

•  Fan.  841  sqq.  w  /j,  980  fqq. 
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drama,  between  the  chorus  and  the  actors'.  With  regard  to  his 
system  of  prologues,  which  Lessing  most  paradoxically  considers  as 
showing  the  perfection  of  the  drama,  we  need  only  mention  that 
Menander  adopted  it  from  him,  and  point  to  the  difference  between 
this  practice  and  that  of  -^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Shakspere,  in 
order  to  justify  the  ridicule  which  Aristophanes  unsparingly  heaps 
upon  them  as  factitious  and  unnecessary  parts  of  a  Tragedy. 

Like  the  other  sophists,  Euripides  was  altogether  devoid  of 
religious  feelings;  his  moral  character  will  not  bear  a  searching 
scrutiny;  and,  unlike  the  good-tempered,  cheerful  Sophocles,  he 
displayed  the  same  severity  of  manner  which  distinguished  his 
never-smiling  preceptor,  Anaxagoras.  On  the  whole,  were  it  not 
for  the  exceeding  beauty  of  many  of  his  choruses,  and  for  the  proof 
which  he  occasionally  exhibits  of  really  tragic  power,  we  should  be 
unable  to  understand  the  admiration  with  which  he  has  inspired 
the  most  cultivated  men  in  different  ages ;  and  looking  at  him  from 
the  point  of  view  occupied  by  his  contemporaries,  we  must  join 
with  Aristophanes,  not  only  in  calling  him,  what  he  undeniably 
was,  a  bad  citizen',  and  an  unprincipled  man,  but  also  in  regarding 
him  as  a  dramatist,  who  degraded  the  moral  and  religious  dignity 
of  his  own  sacred  profession.  At  the  best,  he  is  one  of  those 
poets,  who  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  selections  of  ele- 
gant extracts.  "His  works,"  says  an  eminent  critic',  "must  be 
regarded  less  in  their  entirety  than  in  detail.  In  single  passages 
there  is  much  that  in  itself  is  excellent,  deeply  moving,  and 
masterly,  which,  if  part  of  a  whole,  is  liable  to  censure.  We  might 
almost  maintain,  that,  with  Euripides,  those  very  parts  are  most 
beautiful,  which  he  introduced  as  superfluous  additions,  merely  be- 
cause he  could  not  resist  the  temptations  offered  by  certain  situa- 
tions ;  though,  indeed,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  overabundant 
heaping-together  of  materials  impedes  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual parts,  and  that  the  episodes  fail  in  making  their  due 
impression,  from  a  want  of  proper  extension.  Tragic  effect  to 
be  perfect  requires  completeness  in  preparation,  development,  and 

^  Kal  rhv  xop^^  8^  6'0  Set  inroKa^^lv  tCjp  itvoKpiTuv  koI  fjubpiw  ctvat.  tov  S\ov,  koI 
trwaywH^'eaOai,  fiii  dhrvep  "RipiirUiTit,  d\X*  cJcnrcp  Zo^o/cX^j.     Aristot.  Poet,  xviii.  21. 

'  On  the  connexion  of  Euripides  and  Socrates  with  the  mischievous  Girondism  of 
the  middle-class  party  at  Athens,  we  have  written  elsewhere  {Quarterly  Review,  No. 
oiiXi.  Vol.  71,  p.  1 16 ;  continuation  of  MtUler's  Bist,  Lit.  Gr.  Vol.  11.  p.  165,  new  ed.). 

'  P.  Jacobs,  HdUu;  or  the  home,  hUtory,  literature  and  art  of  the  Greeks,  Trans- 
lated by  J.  Oxenford,  p.  135. 
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solution ;  but  for  this  there  is  frequently  a  want  of  room  with  Euri- 
pides. In  the  Troadesy  for  instance,  there  is  such  a  quantity  of 
matter  that  the  death  of  Polyxena  can  only  be  narrated  in  a  few 
words.  Thus,  in  this  Tragedy,  the  effect  of  the  tragic  incidents  is 
destroyed  by  the  overabundance  which  makes  them  neutralize  each 
other."  In  accordance  with  these  remarks  the  same  author  has 
very  ably  contrasted  the  feebler  art  of  Euripides  with  the  rude 
vigour  of  ^schylus,  and  the  graceful  dignity  of  Sophocles.  "  If," 
he  says*,  "  we  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  heroes  of  Greek 
Tragedy,  we  find  that  in  ^JEschylus  the  mighty  subject  matter  is 
not  always  satisfactorily  developed — that  in  Euripides  the  luxa- 
riance  of  the  matter  often  predominates  over  the  form— that  in 
Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  the  matter  is  so  completely  propor- 
tionate to  the  form,  that,  with  all  its  abundance,  it  adapts  itself 
without  constraint,  and,  as  it  were  of  its  own  accord,  to  the  law  of 
order.  With  the  first,  nature  is  grand  and  powerful,  but  art  is 
somewhat  unwieldy ;  with  the  second  act  is  somewhat  too  lax  and 
pliant ;  with  Sophocles,  art  rules  over  a  free  and  beautiful  natnie. 
JEschylus  pays  homage  to  grandeur  without  grace,  Euripides  only 
seeks  the  fascinating,  Sopliocles  combines  dignity  and  beauty  in 
intimate  union.  The  first  fills  us  with  words,  the  second  with 
compassion,  Sophocles  with  noble  admiration.  The  whole  plan  of 
their  works  corresponds  to  their  different  aims,  ^schylus,  at  the 
very  commencement,  often  raises  himself  to  a  height  which  only  his 
own  gigantic  mind  can  hope  to  surmount ;  Sophocles  leads  us  on 
gradually ;  Emipides,  through  successive  sections,  repeats  the  same 
tones  of  touching  sorrow.  JEschylus  proceeds  rapidly  from  his 
preparation  to  the  catastrophe;  Sophocles,  as  he  approaches  the 
catastrophe  retards  his  steps ;  Euripides,  with  uncertain  tread,  pur- 
sues an  uncertain  goal,  rather  heaping  up  misfortune  than  rendering 
it  more  intense.  jiEschylus  is  simple  without  art ;  with  Sophocles 
simplicity  is  a  result  of  art ;  with  Euripides  variety  often  predo- 
minates to  the  injury  of  art.  The  mighty  and  extraordinary  events, 
which  are  the  focus  of  the  action  with  his  predecessors,  are  often 
with  Euripides  no  more  than  strengthening  rays,  and  the  incidents 
are,  not  unfrequently,  more  tragical  than  the  catastrophe.  The  im- 
molation of  a  daughter  torn  from  her  mother's  arms,  the  murder 
of  an  innocent  boy,   the  voluntary  death  of  a  wife  on  her  hus- 

1  Hellas,  p.  236. 
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band's  ixineral  pile,  the  sacrifice  of  a  youth  for  his  country,  of  a 
maiden  for  her  family, — all  these  with  Euripides  are  mere  inci- 
dents of  the  action  \" 

Thanks  to  accident,  or  the  corrupted  taste  of  those  to  whom 
we  owe  all  of  ancient  literature  that  we  possess,  the  remaining 
plays  of  Euripides  are  more  than  all  the  extant  dramas  of  -zEs- 
chyhis  and  Sophocles  taken  together.  Of  his  many  compositions, 
fifteen  Tragedies',  two  Tragi-comedies',  and  a  satyrical  drama^, 
have  come  down  to  us;  and  the  fragments  of  the  lost  plays  are 
very  numerous. 

It  appears  that  Euripides,  like  the  other  two  great  tragedians, 
exhibited  his  dramas  in  Tetralogies,  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
we  have  among  his  extant  plays  those  which  formed  a  portion  of 
the  same  theatrical  representation.  We  do  not,  however,  derive 
much  advantage  firom  this.  His  Tetralogies  were  not,  like  those  of 
-/Eschylus,  bound  together  by  a  community  of  subject  and  treat- 
ment, and  except  as  a  chronological  fact,  the  juxta-position  of  par- 
ticular dramas  is  quite  unimportant  to  the  reader  of  his  works. 

The  order,  in  which  the  extant  plays  of  Euripides  were  pro- 
duced, may  be  ascertained  to  a  certain  extent  either  from  direct 
statements  resting  on  the  didascaliae  or  from  internal  evidence.  In 
making  a  few  remarks  on  the  particular  plays,  we  shall  be  content 
in  tte  main  with  the  results  of  the  most  recent  and  elaborate  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject '^. 

The  earliest  extant  play  of  Euripides  is  the  Bhesits,  which,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  has  been  attributed  to  Sophocles,  and 
regarded  as  one  of  his  earliest  dramas^.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  four  actors  are  required  in  the  scene  in  which 
Paris  appears  immediately  after  Diomedes  and  Ulysses  have  left 
the  stage  and  while  Athena  is  still  there,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
accordingly  that  it  belongs  to  the  later  Athenian  stage,  perhaps  to 
the  school   of  Philocles'^.     It  must  be  confessed  that   there  are 

^  There  is  a  severe  criticism  on  Euripides  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review^  No. 
XLvni.  Professor  Blackie  refers  to  this  article  as  his  own  {jEschylvs,  I.  p.  xxxvii). 
SchlegeFs  comparison  of  the-  related  plays  of  the  three  Trajgfedians  is  given  in  an. 
Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

'  Or  i6,  if  the  Jlhegvs  is  reckoned  one  of  his. 

3  The  0re8U8  and  the  Alcestis,  *  The  Cyclopt, 

*  J.  A.  Hartung,  Ewi'ipides  BestitiUibs,  Vol.  i.  1843;  Vol.  ii.  1844. 

•  Gruppe,  ilnodne,  pp.  285  sqq. 

"^  Miiller,  Hift.  Lit.  Gr.  I.  p.  501,  note. 
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serious  objections  to  its  genuineness^;  but  Euripides  certunly  wrote 
a  plaj  called  the  Ehems,  which  Attius  imitated  in  his  Nydegersta^ 
and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  this  was  one  of  his  earliest  efforts*. 
That  the  present  play  was  this  juvenile  production  has  been  warmly 
maintained  by  two  of  the  admirers  of  Euripides^,  and  it  has  been 
referred  to  the  year  B.C.  466*. 

The  undoubtedly  genuine  Drama,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Alcestis,  was  acted  as  the  after-piece  to  the  Trilogy  of  the  Oressa, 
the  Alcmceon  in  Psophide  and  the  Telephua,  in  B.C.  438^.  Though 
the  main  incident,  the  voluntary  death  of  Alcestis  as  a  yicariooB 
substitute  for  her  husband  Admetus,  is  eminently  pathetic  and 
tragical,  the  character  of  Hercules  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
comedy,  and  the  rescue  of  Alcestis  from  the  grave  nullifies  all  the 
emotions  excited  by  the  first  part  of  the  play. 

The  HeracleidcB  is  referred  to  the  period  immediately  before  the 
Feloponnesian  war  B.  c.  434,  and  is  supposed  to  allude  in  many  pas- 
sages to  the  divine  assistance  on  which  the  Athenians  could  rely, 
and  to  the  probable  discomfiture  of  any  presumptuous  invaders^. 
It  is  conjecturally  placed  in  the  same  Tetralogy  with  the  Peleus 
and  ^geu8,  and  the  satyrical  drama  EurystheusK  The  subject  of 
the  play  is  the  generous  protection  which  the  Athenians  accorded 
to  the  Heracleidd^,  and  the  incident  of  the  sacrifice  of  Macaiia  ii 
introduced  to  give  some  special  pathos  to  a  piece  which  is  otherwise 
somewhat  tame  and  common-place. 

It  is  known  that  the  Medea  was  acted  in  the  axchonship  of 
Fythodorus  B.C.  431,  and  that  it  was  the  first  play  of  a  Tetralogy 
which  included  the  Fhiloctetes,  Dtctysy  and  the  satyrical  drama  of 
'^the  Eeapers"  {Qepurrai)^,  The  Medea  is  the  most  faultless  of 
the  dramas  of  Euripides,  and  has  really  many  excellences.  Iti 
object  is  to  depict  the  jealousy  of  a  divorced  and  outraged  wife,  and 
the  dreadful  vengeance  which  she  exacts  on  the  rival  who  has 

^  Valckenaer,  JHcUribe,  g,  lo;  Hermann,  Optuc.  ni.  pp.  363  sqq. 

'  Haitung,  I.  p.  15. 

'  Crates,  ap.  Schol.  Bhe»,  575:   Kpinyf  i,yp(m»  ^ifoi  rhv  EdpiriSiir  rV  v^  ri 
fteritapa  Oeupiap  SiA  t&  v4w  iri  ehfvu,  Sre  Tby*l?7jaow  idlicuTM, 

^  Vaier,  VindicicB  JRhesi,  and  Hartung. 

^  Hartung,  i.  p.  8. 

'  See  the  didascalia  in  Cod,  Vatic,  quoted  above,  p.  75,  note  3. 

7  Hartung,  I.  pp.  288  sqq.     Mtiller,  Hist.  Or,  Lit,  i.  p.  488  (new  ed.),  rsfBit  H  to 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Delium,  B.C.  411. 

*  Hartung,  p.  289.  »  Argum,  Mid. 
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superseded  her.  It  has  been  well  remarked*  that  ^^  the  scene  which 
paints  the  struggle  in  Medea^s  breast  between  her  plans  of  revenge 
and  her  love  for  her  children,  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing and  impressive  ever  represented  on  the  stage."  Its  dramatic 
value  is  proved  by  the  success  of  the  modem  plays  and  operas  in 
which  the  injured  wife  murders,  or  intends  to  murder  her  children, 
as  an  appropriate  punishment  of  a  faithless  husband'. 

Euripides  obtained  the  first  prize  with  his  Hippolytus  Crowned  in 
the  archonship  of  Ammum  or  Epameinon  B.C.  428*.  This  play,  like 
the  Medea,  has  been  revived  with  great  success  on  the  modem 
stage^,  and,  in  spite  of  great  faults,  it  produces  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  reader.  The  plot  turns  on  the  criminal  love  of  Phoedra  for  her 
step-son  Hippolytus,  the  Joseph  of  classical  mythology.  As  in  the 
similar  cases  of  Bellerophon  and  Peleus,  the  scorned  and  passionate 
woman  seeks  the  ruin  of  the  chaste  young  man,  but  in  this  instance 
she  also  commits  suicide.  The  father,  Theseus,  is  induced  to  believe 
in  his  son's  guilt.  And  the  innocent  hero  is  torn  to  death  by  his 
own  steeds,  who^are  frightened  by  sea-monsters  sent  against  them  by 
Neptune,  and  his  death  having  been  thus  eflfected  by  the  malice  of 
Aphrodite  and  the  blind  compliance  of  the  sea-god,  the  chaste 
goddess  Artemis  appears  ex  machina  to  do  poetic  justice  to  the 
innocent  victim. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Cyclopk,  our  only  remaining 
satyrical  drama,  belonged  to  the  same  Tetralogy  as  the  Hippoly- 
tus, which  also,  it  is  supposed,  contained  the  Bellerophontes  and  the 
Antigone'^.  The  BeUercphontes  is  recommended  for  this  juxta- 
position by  its  similarity  of  subject,  with  of  course  a  diflference  of 
treatment.  The  Antigone  of  Euripides  had  a  fortunate  termina- 
tion, as  far  as  HsBmon  and  the  heroine  were  concerned®,  and  the 
fragments  seem  to  point  to  a  tyranny  of  love,  which  is  quite  at 

1  Mtilkr,  Jlist.  Lit.  Or.  I.  p.  485  {new  ed.). 

'  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  Tragedy  Medie  and  the  operas  Medea  and 
Norma, 

'  Argum,  ffippol, 

*  In  Badne's  PTUd/re.  The  great  French  dramatist  says,  in  the  preface  to  his 
play:  " Je  ne  suis  point  ^tonn^  que  ce  caraotbre  (de  Ph^dre)  ait  eu  un  succ^  si 
henreux  du  temps  d'Euripide,  et  qu'il  ait  encore  si  bien  r^ussi  dans  notre  sibcle, 
puisqu'il  a  toutes  les  quality  qu'Aristote  d^mande  dans  le  h^ros  de  la  trag^die,  et  qui 
sont  piopres  k  exciter  la  compassion  et  la  terreur." 

'  Hartung,  i.  pp.  585  sqq. 

•  Aristoph.  Byz.  in  Argum.  AnUg.  Soph,;  Keirtu  W  ^  fivBoiroda  Kal  Trap*  Edptirfd^ 
iv  *Amy6»ji'  irX^  ixei  tf^paJBewa,  furd,  roi>  Atfunfos  blBorai  wpbi  ydfiov  Kowtavlav  Kal 
tLktci  rhv  lAaLfiwa, 
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variance  with  the  moral  of  the  Hippolytua^.  In  general  there  is  very 
little  reason  for  connecting  the  two  plays.  The  Cyclops  is  placed 
at  the  same  epoch  with  the  Hippolyttis^  because  it  seems  to  have 
been  acted  before  the  expedition  to  Syracuse*;  but  this  is  a  veiy 
slender  argument.  The  plot  of  the  Cyclops^  of  which  we  have 
given  an  analysis  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  is  merely  a  dramatic 
version  of  the  adventure  with  Polyphemus  in  the  ninth  book  d 
the  Odyssey, 

The  Ion  is  referred*  to  about  B.C.  427,  because  it  alludes  unmis- 
takably to  the  porch  at  Delphi,  which  the  Athenians  decorated  as  t 
memorial  of  Phormio's  victories*,  and  actually  mentions  Bhinm 
where  the  trophy  stood*;  it  probably  alludes  also  to  the  relatioDS 
between  Athens  and  their  colonists  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor', 
which  had  become  very  critical  in  the  88th  01.  The  plot  of  the 
Ion  is  interesting  and  ingeniously  developed.  It  turns  on  the 
recognition  by  Creusa  of  her  own  son  by  Apollo  in  the  young 
priest  Ion,  whom  she  had  endeavoured  to  poison  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  faithful  domestic,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  the  child  of 
her  husband  Xuthus,  and  a  bastard  intruder  on  the  ancient  honours 
of  her  family.  That  the  Ion  was  exhibited  in  the  same  Tetralogy 
with  the  Ino  and  JSi'ecAtheiis,  and  the  satyrical  drama  Sciron^  is  in- 
ferred from  considerations  more  or  less  precarious^. 

The  date  of  the  Hecuba  is  fixed  to  B.C.  424  by  two  parodies  of 
its  language  in  the  Nubes  of  Aristophanes®,  which  show  that  it  must 
have  appeared  before  B.C.  423,  and  by  a  reference  in  the  play  itself* 
to  the  sacred  rites  of  Delos,  which,  the  Athenians  took  into  their  own 
hands  in  B.C.  425.  So  that  the  play  must  have  fallen  between  these 
two  years ^®.  And  it  is  conjectured"  that  the  other  plays  of  the 
Tetralogy  were  the  Alcmena  or  LicymniuSy  Phisthenes  or  the  jftfc- 

1  See  FroffmerUt,  vi.  and  vn.  '  Hartung,  i.  p.  388. 

^  By  Bockh,  de  Gr.  Trag,  Princ.  p.  191. 

*  Ion,  184  sqq.  ^  V.  1591. 

*  V.  1581 :  ol  Tutvhe  8'  off 

xaedcs  '■y€v6fievoi  ^ifu  XP^^V  ireirpia/iitftp 
KVKkdSas  hroiKi/iffouffi  vrfaalas  w6\ets 
X^fXFO^s  Tc  TrapdXovs  6  ffdivos  t^/uij  x'^*^^ 

7  Hartung,  i.  pp.  451  sqq.  ^  ^jg^  ,j5g^  8  ^66  gqq. 

}^  It  is  also  supposed  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Spartan  disaiiter  at  F^  in 
V.  649:  arivei  dk  koU  tc;  dfKpl  rbv  eifpow  Eifptbrap 

KdKaLva  iroXvidKpvroi  iv  d6/xois  Kbpa, 

1^  Hartung,  i.  pp.  542,  546. 
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•ptdas^  and  the  satyrical  drama  called  ThesevSy  the  laiter  of  which 
must  have  heen  of  similar  import  to  the  Sciron  of  the  immediately 
previous  Tetralogy. 

The  Secuba,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
plays  of  Euripides,  introduces  the  aged  queen  of  Troy  as  a  marked 
and  vigorous  character.  After  her  daughter  Polyxena  has  been 
torn  from  her  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  the  corpse  of 
her  only  remaining  son  Polydorus  is  cast  up  by  the  waves,  and  she 
learns  that  he  has  been  murdered  by  the  treacherous  king  of  Thrace, 
Polymestor,  to  whom  he  had  been  intrusted  along  with  some  trear 
sure.  She  entices  the  perfidious  wretch  and  his  children  into  her 
tent,  and  there  slays  them  and  puts  out  his  eyes ;  and  she  then  suc- 
cessfully defends  her  act  when  called  to  an  account  before  Aga- 
memnon. Besides  the  character  of  Hecuba,  who  appears  as  a  sort 
of  philosopher  of  the  Euripidean  school,  the  noble  resignation  of 
Polyxena  is  made  to  interest  the  spectators  by  a  display  similar  to 
that  which  we  find  in  the  Heracleidce  and  the  Iphigema  at  Aulis. 

Some  allusions  to  the  inconveniences  of  old  age^  place  the  J3er- 
cules  Furens  among  the  later  compositions  of  Euripides,  and  certain 
references  to  his  wish  for  peace  with  Thebes  and  Sparta^  strengthen 
the  hypothesis  that  the  play  was  acted  about  b.c.  422.  It  is  con- 
jectured' that  the  other  plays  of  the  Tetralogy  were  the  Temenides, 
the  Cresphantes*,  and  a  satyrical  drama  called  Cercyon.  In  many 
.  parts  the  Hercules  is  singularly  vigorous  and  eflfective,  but  its  dra- 
matic merits  are  seriously  compromised  by  its  want  of  unity  in  the 
subject  and  action.  The  first  part  of  the  play  is  occupied  with  the 
■  liberation  of  the  family  of  Hercules  from  the  persecutions  of  Lycus; 
and  then  Lt/asa  or  madness  appears  as  the  only  explanation  of  the 
frenzy,  in  which  Hercules  slays  his  wife  and  children. 

The  reference,  which  the  chorus  of  the  Iphigenia  at  Taur%  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  Delian  women,  makes  to  the  island  of  Delos  and 


^    See  V.  639  8qq.,   especially  v.  678:    ^t  rot  yipwp  doi$6s  /ceXa5ct  fura/xoir^ap, 
-which  may  be  compared  with  ^schylus,  A  gam,  v.  104. 

a  w.  471*  "36»  1303*  *  HartuDg,  II.  p.  21  sqq. 

*  The  Cresphontes  refers  in  one  of  the  choral  fragments  both  to  the  advancing  age 
of  the  poet  and  his  longing  for  peace  (Pragm,  xv) : 

dpdva  paOih-Xoirre 

diSotKa  8^  fx^  rrplv  rrivois 

iivreppdiXri  fee  yijpas 

TTplu  <rdv  TTpoffidew  x'^^P^^^^^^  (^pap  k.t.X, 

D.  T.  G.  10 
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to  the  worship  of  Apollo  there  ^,  may  have  heen  prompted  by  the  re- 
storation of  the  Delians  to  their  island,  which  the  Athenians  carried 
out  in  B.C.  421  in  obedience  to  an  oracle^;  and,  if  so,  the  play  may 
have  been  performed  about  this  time.  It  is  conjectured^  that  the 
Phnxusy  JE^opeuSy  and  Ahpe  were  the  other  plays  of  the  Tetralogy. 
The  Iphigenia  at  Tauri  exhibits  happier  situations  and  greater 
taste  in  the  execution  than  perhaps  any  play  of  Euripides.  The 
poet  avoids  the  awkwardness  of  making  the  pure  and  elevated 
priestess  a  sacrificer  of  her  nnfortuiute  countrymen.  The  dnty  of 
Iphigenia  is  only  to  consecrate  the  victims^  and  it  has  so  happened 
that  no  Greek  has  been  driven  to  the  inhospitable  coast,  before  the 
arrival  of  Orestes^.  The  mutual  recognition  of  the  brother  and 
sister,  the  plan  of  flight,  and  the  deep  devotion  of  Orestes  to  his 
friend  Pylades,  sustain  the  interest  of  the  piece,  which  has  furnished 
materials  for  the  greatest  Tragedy  of  Pacuvius®,  and  for  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  reproduction  by  Goethe^. 

The  Supplices  makes  the  Argive  ruler  contract  an  alliance  with 
Athens,  by  which  all  his  descendants  are  to  be  bound*.  This  must 
surely  refer  to  the  treaty  between  Athens  and  Argos,  brought  about 
by  Alcibiades  in  B.c.  420.  For  Euripides  and  Alcibiades  were  in 
some  sort  of  connexion  with  one  another.  A  few  years  previously 
(b.c.  424),  Alcibiades  had  won  the  prize  at  Olympia,  and  Euripides 
had  written  the  ode  for  him®.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  Euri- 
pides might  use  his  stage-opportunities  for  reconmiending  the  poli- 
tical action  of  Alcibiades ;  and  the  general  subject  of  the  play,  the 
services  rendered  by  Theseus  in  procuring  from  the  Thebans  the 
interment  of  the  Argive  warriors,  may  have  been  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  newly  established  relations  between  Argos  and  Athens. 
The  reference  to  the  three  classes  in  the  state  is  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  Alcibiades  himself^®. 

The  Andromache  describes  the  persecution  of  the  widow  of 
Hector,  now  married  to  Neoptolemus,  by  Menelaus  and  his  daughter 
Hermione,  the  intervention  of  Peleus  to  protect  her,  the  abduction 
of  Hermione  by  Orestes,  and  the  assassination  of  Neoptolemus  by 
the  latter.    At  the  end  Thetis  appears  ex  maohina  to  promise  the 

1  1096  sqq.  *  Thucyd.  V.  32,  cf.  c.  i.  *  Harinng,  n.  p.  141. 

*  V.  617  sqq.  *  V.  244  sqq.  •  The  JhUoreties. 

7  The  Iphigenie  auf  Tatms. 

^  V.  1 192  sqq.  *  Plut.  VU,  Alcihiad,  c.  11. 

1®  Comp.  Suppl,  247  with  Thucyd.  vi.  18,  §  7. 
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deification  of  Peleas,  and  the  future  sovranty  of  Aiidromache*a  de- 
scendants among  the  Molossi.  There  is  a  distinct  reference  in  this 
play  to  the  deceit  into  which  the  Spartan  ambassadors  were  led  by 
Alcibiades  during  the  negociations  of  B.c.  420^,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  that,  as  the  Suppltces  recommends  the  alliance  with 
Argos,  the  Andromache  favours  the  rupture  with  Sparta,  both 
brought  about  by  Alcibiades  in  the  same  year;  and  both  plays  have 
been  accordingly  referred,  with  the  (Enomavs  and  the  former  Auto- 
lt/cu8j  to  a  Tetralogy  produced  in  B.C.  419^. 

It  is  known  that  the  Troades  was  brought  out  in  B.  c.  415  with 
the  Alexander  J  the  Palamedes,  and  the  satyrical  drama  SUyphusK 
The  play  refers  distinctly  to  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  which  sailed 
in  this  year*;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole  Tetralogy 
was  filled  with  allusions  which  would  be  transferred  from  the  suc- 
cessfol  attack  on  Troy  to  the  expected  capture  of  Syracuse.  There 
is  no  play  even  of  Euripides  which  exhibits  such  a  want  of 
dramatic  concentration.  It  is  rather  a  series  of  incidents  than  the 
proper  development  of  one  leading  idea.  The  allotment  of  Cassan- 
dra to  Agamemnon,  and  her  prophecies ;  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena, 
dismissed  with  a  few  words,  because  it  had  previously  appeared  in 
the  Hecuba;  the  flinging  of  Astyanax  from  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  the  sorrow  of  Andromache;  the  singular  argumentation  of 
Hecuba  and  Helen  before  Menelaus ;  and  the  final  picture  of  the 
conflagration  of  Troy,  form  an  unconnected  succession  of  scenes, 
any  one  of  which  might  have  been  worked  up  by  dramatic  genius 
into  a  complete  play. 

The  six  remaining  Tragedies  may  be  grouped  in  pairs. 

That  the  Electra  and  the  Helena  were  acted  together  with  the 
Andromeda  in  B.C.  412,  seems  to  be  established  by  an  adequate 
induction.  For  the  Andromeda  was  acted  eight  years  before  the 
RaruB  of  Aristophanes*,  i.e.  in  B.C.  412.  Then  again,  the  Helena  was 
acted  with  the  Anjdfromeda^*  Finally,  the  conclusion  of  the  Electra 
prepares  the  hearer  for  the  new  version  of  the  history  of  Helen, 

1  Comp.  Thucyd.  v,  45  with  Anirwn.,  445  :  X^oi^rej  dXXa  fiht  iKibffff'n,  4>povo0in'€s 
S  dXXeu 

^  Hartnng,  n.  p.  76  sqq. 

8  ^lian,  V.  jy.  II.  8.  *  v.  220. 

«  Schol.  Aristoph.  Jtan,  53 :  ii  yhp  *AvSpo/USa  &yS&(p  hei  Tpo^Krat. 

^  Schol.  ThamopK  ioi«  :  <rw8e8(8a«cTat  yh,p  ft  *kphpofUha)  t^  'ISXivy, 

10—2 
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which  IS  given  in  the  play  of  that  name  ^,  and  the  Tkesmophortazum 
of  Aristophanes,  which  was  brought  out  in  B.C.  411,  speaks  of 
"  the  new  Helen"  with  distinct  reference  to  this  play*.  It  is  there- 
fore tolerably  certain  that  the  Electra  and  Helena  were  connected 
plays,  and  were  acted  in  B.C.  411.  There  is  less  reason  for  the 
supposition®  that  the  Busiris  was  the  satyrical  drama  of  this  Te- 
tralogy. In  the  Electra^  as  in  the  Helena,  Euripides  departs  from 
the  established  traditions.  The  former  heroine  is  married  to  a 
common  countryman,  and  is  exhibited  as  a  good  economical  house- 
wife. The  motives  for  the  murder  of  jEgisthus..  by  Clytgemnestra 
are  purely  vindictive,  and  instead  of  being  justified  on  religions 
grounds,  the  Dioscuri,  who  appear  ex  machina  at  the  end,  insinuate 
that  Apollo,  in  recommending  the  deed,  uttered  an  unwise  oracle*. 
The  Helena  of  Euripides  gives  us  a  modification  of  the  view  of 
Stesichorus*,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  that  of  Euripides  him- 
self in  the  Troades.  The  plot  is  occupied  with  the  elopement  of 
the  innocent  and  injured  heroine  from  Egypt,  where  she  had  resideiS, 
while  the  Greeks  were  fighting  for  her  at  Troy,  and  Menelaus,  with 
the  help  of  Theonoe,  the  prophetic  sister  of  the  Egyptian  king, 
efiects  the  escape  of  his  wife  from  the  Pharaoh  who  wished  to 
marry  her. 

The  Orestes,  which  was  a  tragi-comedy  of  the  same  class  as 
the  Alcestis^,  was  acted  in  the  archonship  of  Diodes,  B.c.  408^ 
and  must  have  been  the  fourth  play  of  the  Tetralogy  to  which  it 
belonged.     The  third  play  was  the  PhcenissceK     The  other  two 

^1280:  Hpurius  yhp  ix  ^/mjv 

17/C61  \iToda'  AtyvTTOv,  oi>S*  ^Oep  ^p&yas' 

Zei>s  S*,  cbs  l/xs  y^POLTO  Kal  4>^fos  pporois, 

etduXov  'EXA^s  i^iTrefiyj/*  is  IXiw. 
In  V.  1347  there  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  fresh  expedition  to  Syracose  under 
Demosthenes. 

'^  850 :  riiv  Kouf^v  'EXiyriv  /ufi-^aofMU,  '  Hartung,  n,  p.  36a 

*  Electra,  1244: 

ZUaia  ijAv  vw  ijS*  §x^i*  o-d  d*  jo^I  dpfs, 
^oip6s  T€  ^oipos,  AW*  Apol^  ydp  iffr'  ifJi6s, 
ffiyw'  ffoipbs  8*  <Sv  oifK  ixPV<^^  <^<^  awpd. 
^  According  to  Stesichorus  Helen  never  left  Greece,  but  it  was  her  elfSwXor,  ^dtr/UL, 
which  went  to  Troy.    According  to  Euripides  the  ^ods  formed  a  fa\Be  Helen  who  went 
to  Troy,  while  the  true  one  was  carried  to  the  Egyptian  king  Proteus  by  Hennes. 

^  Argum.  alt. :  rb  waphv  SpSifia  iK  rpayiKoO  KUfiiKiv,  Cod,  Mavn.  ap.  MadtQi,  TIL 
p.  114:  vapb.  ToTs  TpayiKoTs  iK^dWerai  6  re  'Opiarris  Kal  ^  ''AXici}OT(t...lcrr(  |(aXX(V 
KUfJUfidias  ixbp.€va, 

'^  Schol.  (h't^.  371;  cf.  adJ.  772. 

^  Ihid.  1481  :  h  ry  rpWii^  dpdfiaTL  ovt6s  <f>rj<rip  iv  T<p  X^Pf  ^9  "KctS/tof  ^fwXe" 
(t.  e,  Phxenins.  638). 
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were  the  Anttope  and  the  Hypsipyle^.  In  lAiQ  Phcentssca  we  have 
the  same  subject  as  that  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  exhibited  in 
the  Euripidean  style.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  unmistakable 
indications  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  with  the  CEdipua  Coloneus. 
The  introduction  of  Polyneices,  the  expulsion  of  (Edipus,  jand  An- 
tigone's resolve  to  accompany  her  father,  were  perhaps  suggested 
by  Sophocles;  the  determination  to  bury  Polyneices  comes  from 
JEschylus.  But  Euripides  has  involved  himself  in  a  contradiction 
by  making  the  expulsion  of  (Edipus  subsequent  to  the  mutual 
fratricide,  so  that  one  hardly  sees  how  Antigone  can  perform  the 
double  part,  which  Sophocles  has  arranged  for  her  without  any 
3uch  inconsistency.  There  are  some  fine  scenes  in  the  play.  The 
altercation  between  the  two  brothers  is  spirited.  The  view  of  the 
besieging  host  from  the  roof  of  the  palace  is  well  conceived.  And 
the  death  of  Menoeceus  would  be  afiecting,  if  it  were  not  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Macaria  in  the  Heracleidce,  There 
is  hardly  any  real  Tragedy  in  the  Orestes,  The  crazy  matricide, 
about  to  be  freed  by  the  Argives  and  deserted  by  Menelaus  on 
whom  he  had  placed  his  reliance,  seeks  to  avenge  himself  on  Helen ; 
and  when  she  vanishes  to  heaven,  he  takes  her  daughter  Hermione 
as  a  substitute,  and  is  about  to  slay  her,  when  the  Dioscuri  appear 
and  command  him  to  marry  the  damsel.  The  cowardice  of  the 
Phrygian  slave  is  positively  ludicrous,  and  was  perhaps  intended  to 
excite  the  mirth  of  the  audience. 

After  the  death  of  Euripides  in  B.C.  406,  the  plays,  which  he 
wrote  for  representation  in  Macedonia — the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis,  the 
Alcmceon  at  Corinth,  the  Bacchce,  and  the  Archelaus — were  pro- 
duced as  new  Tragedies  at  Athens  by  the  younger  Euripides,  who 
was  probably  the  nephew  of  the  great  Tragedian^.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  had  been  already  performed  at  Pella,  for  the 
Bacchce  is  full  of  allusions  to  Macedonian  sceneiy^,  and  the  Iphi^ 
genia  may  have  been  suggested  to  him  during  his  stay  in  Magnesia 
on  his  route  to  the  north*.     These  two  plays,  which  have  come 

^  Schol.  Arist.  Ran,  53 :  Zih.  tI  fi^  &\\o  rt  tQv  8t'  6\lyov  SidaxOiyTUv  Kal  KaXwv, 
'T^tTiJXi;?,  ^oiPUFffQv,  *AvTi6inis ;  ^iretS^  oi5  ffVKWpavrrjTd.  rjv  tA  Toiavra, 

*  Schol.  Arist.  Ban,  67,  where  the  younger  Euripides  is  called  the  son  of  his  name- 
sake. The  *A\Kfial<aif  8(d  KoplvOov  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  'A\KfMlu¥  bid, 
"^uMpiiSos  acted  together  with  the  Alcestis* 

3  Cf.  vv.  400  where  read  UiXKaif,  565  sqq. 

*  VU.  cod.  Medial,  coll,  Ambros,  Hartung,  11.  p.  510. 
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down  to  US,  not  without  considerable  mutUations,  may  be  leckoned 
among  the  happiest  dramatic  efforts  of  Euripides.  In  the  Iphigenxa^ 
Euripides  excites  our  interest  and  touches  our  feelings  by  a  veiy 
lively  picture  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  sacrifice  of  the 
princess.  Agamemnon's  vain  attempts  to  save  his  daughter,  the 
knightly  courage  of  Achilles,  who  is  willing  to  fight  the  whole 
army  on  her  behalf,  the  indignation  of  Clytasmnestra,  and  the  self- 
devotion  of  Iphigenia,  who,  after  pleading  in  the  prettiest  and  most 
pathetic  speech  for  her  life,  at  last  solves  all  the  difficulties  by  offer- 
ing herself  as  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  form  a  dramatic  development, 
which  is  found  in  few  of  the  poet's  earlier  plays,  and  which  has  made 
this  Tragedy  a  model  both  for  Ennius,  and  for  Racine  and  Schiller. 
The  text  unfortunately  is  not  only  mutilated  but  deformed  by  taste* 
less  interpolations.  The  prologue,*  as  it  stands,  is  in  a  great  state  of 
confusion.  It  begins  with  a  dialogue  in  anapaests  (w.  1—48),  then 
follows  a  monologue  of  the  usual  Euripidean  style  (w.  49 — 114), 
after  which  the  dialogue  in  anapaests  is  resumed  until  the  entrance 
of  the  chorus  (v.  164)  ^  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears,  fi-om  a 
quotation  by  -^Elian^,  that  we  have  lost  the  epilogue,  in  which 
Artemis  appeared  and  promised  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia 
illusory,  and  it  has  long  been  held  that  the  concluding  scene,  as  we 
have  it,  is  an  interpolation*.  There  are  besides  many  corruptions 
in  detail^.  With  the  exception  of  some  lacunas  in  the  last  scene, 
the  Bacchce  is  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation  than  the  sister 
Tragedy.  It  details  the  miserable  end  of  Pentheus,  who  stands 
alone  in  obstinate  resistance  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  when  all 

1  Hartang,  in  his  edition  of  this  play,  Erlang.  1837,  begins  the  first  scene  with 
Agamemnon's  speech  (v.  47),  omitting  the  five  conclucUng  lines. 

^  De  Animal,  vii.  29 :  b  Zk  EirpiTridrjs  h  tJ  'I^t7ei'ef^* 

i\a4>w  8*  *Axac(Dy  x^f^^  ivd-fyrta  4>^\ais  [1.  XdBpq."] 

a^dj^ew  Ovydrepa, 

From  the  use  of  the  futures  ivOiiau)  and  a^i^covirt  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
critics  that  these  words  must  have  been  part  of  the  prologue ;  but  <rfpf  must  refer  to 
Clytaemnestra,  who  could  not  have  been  so  addressed  till  the  conclusion  of  the  play. 

'  Porson,  Prcef,  Hec.  p.  xxi.  [18],  speaking  of  the  two  readings  of  Iph.  Aul,  1579, 
says :  "  si  me  rogas,  utra  harum  vera  sit  lectio,  respondeo,  neutra.  Neo  quicquam 
mea  refert;  quippe  qui  persuasus  sim,  totam  eam  scenam  abusque  Tersu  1541  spuriam 
esse,  et  a  recentiore  quodam,  nescio  quando,  certe  post  ^liani  tempoi^,  Buppositam.** 

*  See  Bockh,  Or.  Tr.  Prine,  c.  xvn. ;  the  editions  of  Hermann,  Lips.  1831 ;  Har- 
tung,  Erlang.  1837;  Monk,  Cantabr.  1840;  also  W.  Dindorf,  ZeUwh.  /.  d,  AUer- 
thvmstoias,  Nov.  1839;  Seyffert,  de  dupl,  ree,  Jph,  A.,  Hal.  1831;  Bartach,  de  Bur, 
Iph,  A.  Vrat.  1837;  Zimdorfer,  I>is8.  de  Iph.  A.  Marburg,  1838. 
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Ills  family  have  yielded  a  willing  assent  to  the  new  religion.  This 
solemn  warning  against  the  dangers  of  a  self-willed  deofui'xia  seems 
to  have  made  this  drama  highly  suggestive  to  those  intelligent  and 
educated  Jews,  who  first  had  a  misgiving  with  regard  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  opposition  to  Christianity^.  And  the  devout  and 
religious  tone  of  the  play  would  almost  make  us  suppose  that  Euri- 
pides himself,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  had  become  converted  from 
the  sophistic  scepticism  of  his  earlier  years*.  It  is  probable  that 
the  BacchcB  was  always  a  favourite  play  in  Macedonia,  where  it 
was  first  produced.  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
openly  played  the  part  of  the  mother  of  Pentheus',  and  Alexander 
himself  was  able  to  make  an  apposite  quotation  from  the  text  of 
this  Tragedy*. 

1  This  unportaDt  reference  was  first  made  by  the  writer  of  these  pages  in  a  work 
entitled,  CfhrisHan  Orthodoxy  reconciled  with  the  conclttdoiM  of  modem  Biblical 
Learning,  Lond.  1857,  pp.  291 — 294. 

^  cf.  yv.  200:  o^tv  ffo4>il^fi€aOa  rotai  ScUfioci,  k.tJK 

V.  393 :  t6  <ro<f>6v  5*  oi5  <ro4>la, 

t6  t€  fi^  dvyfTb.  ippoveiv 

Ppax^  oXibv, 
y,  880  :  ipfioLTOLt  fjUfXis  &\\*  &fi(as 

Turrhv  t6  ye  Oetov  adivos  k.t.X, 

'  Plutarch,  Vit.  Alex.  c.  a, 

*  Id.  Ibid,  c  53 :  elveiif  odv  rhv  * AXi^twdpoy  Sn  kwt  E^purldrpf  t6v  \ap6pTa  rtov 
\6ycjy 

iraXds  d<f>opfidLS  oiJ  fji4y*  l^pyov  ed  \iyetp. 

See  Bacch.  w.  266,  267. 
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APPENDIX  TO   CHAPTER  I.   §§  2,  3,  4. 

A.  W.  SCHLEGEL'S  COMPARISON  OF  THE  CHOEPHORCE   OF  JSSCHY- 
LUS  WITH  THE  ELECTRAS  OF  SOPHOCLES  AND  EURIPIDES. 

The  relation  which  Euripides  hears  to  his  two  great  predecessors  will  be  set  in 
the  clearest  light  by  a  comparison  between  their  three  plays,  wluch  happily  are  still 
extant,  upon  the  same  subject,  namely,  Clytsemnestra's  death  by  the  avenging  >»<^i^  of 
Orestes. 

The  scene  of  ^schylus'  Choephorce  is  laid  in  front  of  the  royal  palace ;  the  tomb 
of  Agamemnon  appears  on  the  stage.  Orestes  enters  with  his  trusty  Pylades,  and  opens 
the  play  (which  unhappily  is  somewhat  mutilated  at  the  beginning)  with  a  prayer  to 
Mercury  and  a  promise  of  revenge  to  his  father,  to  whom  he  consecrates  a  lock  of  his 
hair.  He  sees  a  procession  of  feiuales  clad  in  mourning  attire  issuing  from  the 
palace ;  and  thinking  he  recognizes  his  sister  among  them,  he  steps  aside  with  Pyladea^ 
to  reconnoitre  them  before  he  shows  himself.  The  Chorus,  consisting  of  captive 
Trojan  maidens,  in  a  speech  accompanied  by  gestures  of  woe,  rcTeal  the  occasian  of 
their  mission  to  Agamemnon's  tomb,  namely,  a  frightful  dream  of  Clytsemnestra's : 
they  add  their  own  dark  presentiments  of  vengeance  impending  over  the  blood-guilty 
pair,  and  bewail  their  lot  in  being  obliged  to  serve  unrighteous  lords.  Electra  con- 
sults the  Chorus  whether  she  shall  do  the  bidding  of  her  hostile  mother,  or  pour  oat 
the  ofifering  in  silence,  and  then  by  their  advice  she  too  addresses  a  prayer  to  infernal 
Mercury  and  the  soul  of  her  father,  for  herself  and  the  absent  Orestes,  that  he  may 
appear  as  the  avenger.  During  the  pouring  out  of  the  libation,  she  and  the  Chonu 
make  a  lament  for  the  departed  hero.  Presently,  discovering  the  lock  of  hair,  of  a 
colour  resembling  her  own,  and  foot-prints  round  about  the  tomb,  she  lights  upon  the 
conjecture  that  her  brother  has  been  there ;  and  while  she  is  beside  herself  with  joy  at 
the  thought,  he  steps  forward,  and  makes  himself  known.  Her  doubts  he  completely 
overcomes  by  producing  a  garment  woven  by  her  own  hand ;  they  abandon  themaelves 
to  their  joy ;  he  addresses  a  prayer  to  Jupiter,  and  makes  known  how  Apollo,  under 
most  terrible  menaces  of  persecution  by  his  father's  furies,  has  called  upon  him  to 
destroy  the  authors  of  Agamemnon's  death,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  destroyed 
him,  namely,  by  subtilty.  Now  follow  odes  of  the  Chorus  and  Electra^  consisting 
partly  of  prayers  to  the  deceased  king  and  to  the  infernal  deities,  partly  calling  to 
mind  all  the  motives  to  the  act  enjoined  upon  Orestes,  and,  above  all,  the  murder  of 
Agamemnon.  Orestes  inquires  about  the  vision  which  induced  ClytsBmnestra  to  send 
the  ofiferings,  and  is  informed  that  she  dreamed  she  had  a  child  in  the  cradle,  whidi 
child  was  a  dragon  which  she  laid  to  her  breast,  and  suckled  with  her  own  Uood. 
He,  then,  will  be  this  dragon;  and  he  explains  more  particularly  how  he  will  steal 
into  the  house  as  a  disguised  stranger,  and  take  both  ^gisthus  and  herself  at 
unawares.  With  this  intention  he  departs,  accompanied  by  Pylades.  The  sabjeot  of 
the  ensuing  ode  is,  the  boundless  audacity  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  women  in 
their  unlawful  passions ;  which  it  confirms  with  dreadful  examples  from  mythic  Btoiy, 
and  shows  how  avenging  Justice  is  sure  to  overtake  them  at  last.     Orestea,  retaming 
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as  a  stranger  with  Pylades,  crayes  admission  into  the  palace ;  Glytsemnestra  comes 
out,  and  being  informed  by  him  that  Orestes  is  dead,  at  which  tidings  Electra  makes 
a  show  of  lamentation,  she  invites  him  to  enter  and  be  her  guest.  After  a  short 
prayer  of  the  Chorus,  enters  Orestes'  nurse,  and  makes  a  lament  for  her  nursling ; 
the  Chorus  inspires  her  with  a  hope  that  he  yet  lives,  and  advises  her  to  send 
.^giaitua,  for  whom  Clytsemnestra  has  dispatched  her,  not  with,  but  without,  his 
body-guard.  As  the  moment  of  danger  draws  near,  the  Chorus  offers  a  petition  to 
Jupiter  and  Mercury  that  the  deed  may  prosper,  ^gisthus  enters,  holding  conversa- 
tion with  the  messenger,  cannot  yet  quite  persuade  himself  of  an  event  so  joyful  to 
him  as  Orestes'  death,  and  therefore  hastens  into  the  house,  where,  after  a  short 
prayer  of  the  Choms,  we  hear  his  dying  cry.  A  servant  rushes  out,  and  gives  the 
alarm  before  the  door  of  the  women's  abode,  to  warn  Clytsemnestra.  She  hears  it, 
comes  out,  caUs  for  a  hatchet  to  defend  herself ;  but  as  Orestes  without  a  moment's 
delay  advances  upon  her  with  the  bloody  sword,  her  courage  fails,  and  most  affect- 
ingly  she  holds  before  him  the  breast  at  which  she,  his  mother,  suckled  him.  Hesitat- 
ingly he  asks  counsel  of  Pylades,  who  in  a  few  lines  urges  him  on  by  the  most 
powerful  considerations :  after  a  brief  dialogue  of  accusation  and  self- vindication,  he 
drives  her  before  him  into  the  palace  to  slay  her  beside  the  corpse  of  iS^thus.  The 
Chorus,  in  a  solemn  ode,  exults  in  the  consummated  retribution.  The  great  doors  of 
the  palace  are  thrown  open,  and  disclose,  in  the  chamber,  the  slain  pair  laid  together 
on  a  bed.  Orestes  orders  the  servants  to  unfold,  that  all  may  ^ee  it,  the  long  trailing 
garment  in  which  his  father,  as  he  drew  it  on  and  was  muffled  in  its  folds,  received 
the  murderous  stroke  of  the  axe :  the  Chorus  beholds  on  it  the  stains  of  blood,  and 
breaks  out  into  a  lamentation  for  Agamemnon's  murder.  Orestes,  feeling  that  his 
soul  is  ah-eady  becoming  confused,  avails  himself  of  the  time  that  is  still  left  to 
vindicate  his  act :  he  declares  that  he  will  repair  to  Delphi,  there  to  be  purified  from 
his  blood-guiltiness,  and  forthwith  flees,  full  of  horror,  before  his  mother's  Furies, 
whom  the  Choms  does  not  yet  see,  and  deem  a  phantom  of  his  brain,  but  who  leave 
him  no  more  rest.  The  Chorus  concludes  the  play  with  a  reflection  on  the  scene  of 
murder  thiice  repeated  in  that  royal  house  since  the  Thyestean  banquet. 

The  scene  of  Sophocles'  Electra  is  also  laid  in  front  of  the  palace,  but  without 
Agamenmon's  tomb.  At  day-break  enter  as  from  abroad,  Pylades,  Orestes,  and  his 
keeper,  who  on  that  bloody  day  had  been  his  preserver.  The  latter  gives  him  instruc- 
tions, as  he  introduces  him  to  the  city  of  his  fathers :  Orestes  replies  with  a  speech 
upon  the  conmiission  given  him  by  Apollo,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  means  to 
execute  it,  and  then  addresses  a  prayer  to  the  gods  of  bis  native  land,  and  to  the 
house  of  his  &thers.  Electra  is  heard  sobbing  within ;  Orestes  wishes  to  greet  her 
immediately,  but  the  old  man  leads  him  away  to  present  an  offering  at  the  grave  of 
his  £Bither.  Electra  comes  out;  in  a  pathetic  address  to  heaven  she  pours  forth  her 
grie&,  and,  in  a  prayer  to  the  infernal  deities,  her  unappeased  longing  for  revenge. 
The  Chorus,  consisting  of  virgins  of  the  land,  approaches  to  administer  consolation. 
Electra,  alternating  song  and  speech  with  the  Chorus,  makes  known  her  unabatable 
sorrow,  the  contumely  of  her  oppressed  life,  her  hopelessness  on  account  of  Orestes' 
many  lingerings,  notwithstanding  her  frequent  exhortations,  and  gives  faint  hearing 
to  the  encouraging  representations  made  by  the  Chorus.  Chrysothemis,  Clytsem- 
nestra's  younger,  more  submissive,  and  favourite  daughter,  comes  with  a  grave- 
offering,  which  she  is  commissioned  to  bear  to  her  father's  sepulchre.  An  altercation 
arises  between  the  sisters  concerning  their  different  sentiments:  Chrysothemis  tells 
Electra  that  .^Sgisthus,  now  absent  in  the  country,  has  come  to  the  severest  resolu- 
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tioiifl  respectiDg  her ;  to  which  the  other  hids  defiance.    Then  she  proceedB  to  idtie 
how  ClytsmDestra  has  had  a  dream  that  Agamemnon  wai  come  to  life  again,  and 
planted  his  sceptre  in  the  floor  of  the  house,  whence  there  sprang  np  a  tree  that  orer- 
shadowed  the  whole  land ;  whereby  she  was  so  terrified,  that  she  oommisaioned  her  to 
be  the  bearer  of  this  grave-offoring.     Electra  advises  her  not  to  regard  the  oommandi 
of  her  wicked  mother,  but  to  offer  at  the  tomb  a  prayer  for  herself,  her  brother  and 
sister,  and  for  the  return  of  Orestes  to  take  vengeance :  she  adds  to  the  oblati<m  her 
own  girdle  and  a  lock  of  her  hair.     Chrysothemis  pronuses  to  follow  her  advice  and 
departs.    The  Chorus  augurs  from  the  dream  that  retribution  is  nigh,  and  traces  back 
the  crimes  committed  in  this  house  to  the  arch-sin  of  its  first  founder,  Pelops.    dytsBm* 
nestra  chides  her  daughter,  to  whom,  however,  perhaps  from  the  effect  of  the  dream, 
she  is  milder  than  usual :  she  justifies  what  she  did  to  Agamemnon ;  Electra  attaoiu 
her  on  that  score,  but  without  violent  altercation  on  either  side.     After  this,  dytmn- 
nestra,  standing  beside  the  altar  in  front  of  the  house,  addresses  her  prayer  to  Apolb 
for  welfare  and  long  life,  and  secretly  for  the  destruction  of  her  son.     Now  enten 
the  keeper  of  Orestes,  and,  in  the  character  of  messenger  from  a  Phocian  friend, 
announces  the  death  of  Orestes,  entering  withal  into  the  most  minute  details,  bow  be 
lost  his  life  at  the  chariot-race  in  the  Pythian  games.     Clytenmestra  scarcely  oon- 
oeals  her  exultation,  although  at  first  a  touch  of  maternal  feeling  comes  over  her,  and 
she  invites  the  messenger  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  her  house.     SQeotia^  in 
touching  speeches  and  songs,  abandons  herself  to  her  grief;  the  Choms  in  vain 
attempts  to  console  her.     Chiysothemis  returns  from  the  tomb  oveijoyed,  with  the 
assurance  that  Orestes  is  near  at  hand,  for  she  has  found  there  the  look  of  his  hair, 
his  drink-offering,  and  wreaths  of  flowers.     Electra*s  despair  is  renewed  by  this 
account ;  she  tells  her  sister  the  dreadful  tidings  which  have  just  arrived,  and  4^ 
upon  her,  now  that  no  other  hope  is  left  them,  to  take  part  with  her  in  a  daring  deed, 
and  put  i^Sgisthus  to  death ;  this  proposal  Chrysothemis,  not  possessing  the  cooiage^ 
rejects  as  foolish,  and,  after  a  violent  altercation,  goes  into  the  house.    The  Ghomi 
bewails  Electra  now  so  utterly  desolate;    Orestes  enters  with  Pylades  and  some 
servants  who  bear  the  urn  which,  it  is  pretended,  contains  the  ashes  of  the  desd 
youth.    Electra  prevails  upon  him  by  her  entreaties  to  give  it  into  her  hands  and 
laments  over  it  in  the  most  touching  speeches ;  by  which  Orestes  is  so  OTeroome^  thst 
he  can  no  longer  conceal  himself:  after  some  preparation,  he  makes  himself  known  to 
her,  and  confirms  the  discovery  by  showing  her  the  signet-ring  of  their  fiither.    She 
gives  vent,  in  speech  and  song,  to  her  unbounded  joy,  until  the  old  man  comes  ont» 
rebukes  them  both  for  their  imprudence,  and  warns  them  to  refrain  themselves. 
Electra  with  some  difficulty  recognizes  in  him  the  faithful  servant  to  whom  she  hid 
entrusted  Orestes  for  preservation,  and  greets  him  thankfdlly.    By  the  old  mao'i 
advice,  Orestes  and  Pylades  hastily  betake  themselves  with  him  into  the  bouse  to 
surprise  Clyteemnestra  while  she  is  yet  alone.    Electra  oSsn  a  prayer  in  their  behalf 
to  Apollo :  the  ode  of  the  Chorus  announces  the  moment  of  retribution.     From  iHthiD 
the  house  is  heard  the  shriek  of  the  dismayed  dytsenmestra,  her  brief  entreaties,  hv 
waitings  under  the  death-blow.    Electra,  frx>m  without,  calls  upon  Orestes  to  fimih 
the  deed:  he  comes  out  with  bloody  hands.    The  Chorus  sees  jSlgisthns  coming  sad 
Orestes  hastes  back  into  the  house  to  take  him  by  surprise.    MgiaOam  inqniies  about 
the  death  of  Orestes,  and  from  Electra's  equivocal  replies  is  led  to  believe  that  hk 
corpse  is  within  the  house.    He  therefore  orders  the  doors  to  be  thrown  open  to 
convince  those  among  the  people  who  bore  his  sway  with  reluctance,  that  then  ii  no 
more  hope  from  Orestes.    The  middle  entry  is  thrown  open,  and  discloses  in  the 
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interior  of  the  palace  a  covered  body  lying  on  a  bed.  Orestes  stands  beside  it  and 
bids  Mgistiivia  uncover  it :  be  suddenly  beholds  the  bloody  corpse  of  Clytaemnestra, 
and  finds  himself  lost  past  redemption.  He  desires  to  be  allowed  to  speak,  which, 
however,  Electra  forbids.  Orestes  compels  him  to  go  into  the  house,  that  he  may 
slay  him  on  the  sel&ame  spot  where  .^^Igisthus  had  murdered  his  father. 

The  scene  of  Euripides*  JSledra  lies,  not  in  Myoen»,  but  on  the  borders  of  the 
Argolic  territory,  in  the  open  country,  in  front  of  a  poor  solitary  cottage.  The 
inhabitant,  an  old  peasant,  comes  out,  and  in  the  prologue  tolls  the  audience  how 
matters  stand  in  the  royal  house ;  partly  what  was  known  already,  but  moreover, 
that  not  content  to  treat  Electra  with  ignominy  and  leave  her  unwedded,  they  had 
married  her  beneath  her  rank  to  him ;  the  reasons  he  assigns  for  this  procedure  are 
strange  enough,  but  he  assures  the  audience  be  has  too  much  respect  for  her  to  debase 
her  in  reality  to  the  condition  of  his  wife.  They  are  therefore  living  in  virgin  wed- 
lock. Electra  comes  out,  before  it  is  yet  day-break,  bearing  on  her  head,  which  is 
shorn  in  servile  fi«hion,  a  pitcher  with  which  she  is  going  to  fetch  water ;  her  husband 
conjures  her  not  to  trouble  herself  with  such  unwonted  labours,  but  she  will  not  be 
kept  from  the  performance  of  her  housewifely  duties,  and  the  two  depart,  he  to  his 
work  in  the  field,  she  upon  her  errand.  Orestes  now  enters  with  Pylades,  and  in  a 
speech  to  his  friend  states  that  he  has  already  sacrificed  at  his  father's  grave,  but  that 
he  does  not  venture  into  the  city,  but  wishes  to  look  about  for  his  sister  (who,  he  is 
aware,  is  married  and  lives  hereabout  on  the  frontier),  that  he  may  learn  from  her  the 
posture  of  affairs.  He  sees  Electra  coming  with  the  water-pitcher,  and  retires.  She 
strikes  up  a  song  of  lamentation  over  her  own  fate  and  that  of  her  father.  The 
Chorus,  consisting  of  rustic  women,  comes  and  exhorts  her  to  take  part  in  a  festival 
of  Juno,  which  she  however,  in  the  dejection  of  her  sorrow,  and  pointing  to  her 
tattered  garments,  declines.  They  offer  to  lend  her  a  supply  of  holiday  gear,  but  she 
is  fixed  in  her  purpose.  She  espies  Orestes  and  Pylades  in  their  lurking-place,  takes 
them  for  robbers,  and  is  about  to  flee  into  her  cottage ;  upon  Orestes  coming  forth 
and  Btapping  her,  she  thinks  he  is  going  to  kill  her;  he  pacifies  her  and  gives  her 
tidings  that  her  brother  lives.  Hereupon  he  inquires  about  her  situation,  and  then 
the  whole  matter  is  drilled  into  the  audience  once  more^  Orestes  still  forbears  to 
make  himseK  known,  but  merely  promises  to  do  Electra's  commission  to  her  brother, 
and  testifies  his  sympathy  as  a  stranger.  The  Chorus  think  this  too  good  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  lost  of  gratifying  their  own  ears  also  with  a  little  news  from  town; 
whereupon  Electra^  after  describing  her  own  miserable  condition,  depicts  the  wanton 
and  insolent  behaviour  of  her  mother  and  ^gisthus :  this  wretch,  she  says,  capers 
upon  Agamemnon's  grave  and  pelts  it  with  stones.  The  peasant  returns  from  his 
work,  and  finds  it  not  a  little  indecorous  in  his  wife  to  be  gossiping  with  young  men ; 
but  when  he  hears  they  are  the  bearers  of  intelligence  from  Orestes,  he  invites  them 
into  his  house  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  Orestes,  at  sight  of  this  worthy  man, 
enters  into  a  train  of  moral  reflections,  how  often  it  does  happen  that  the  most 
estimable  men  are  found  in  low  fiimilies,  and  under  an  unpromising  exterior.  Electra 
reproves  her  husband  for  inviting  them,  knowing  as  he  does  that  they  have  nothing  in 
the  house ;  he  is  of  opinion  that  even  were  it  so,  the  strangers  would  goodnaturedly 
put  up  with  it ;  but  a  good  housewife  can  always  manage  to  get  together  all  sorts  of 
dishes,  her  stores  will  surely  hold  out  for  one  day.  She  sends  him  to  Orestes'  old 
keeper,  and  former  preserver,  who  lives  hard  by  in  the  country,  to  bid  him  come  and 
Ixing  along  vrith  him  something  for  their  entertainment.  The  peasant  departs  with 
saws  upon  riches  and  moderation.    Off  flies  the  Chorus  into  an  ode  upon  the  expedi- 
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tion  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  prolixly  describes  all  that  was  graven  on  the  shield 
of  Achilles  which  his  mother  Thetis  brought  him,  but  winds  it  up  however  with  the 
wish  that  Clytsenmestra  may  be  punished  for  her  wickedness. 

The  old  keeper,  who  finds  it  right  hard  work  to  dimb  up-hill  to  the  house,  brings 
Electra  a  lamb,  a  cheese,  and  a  skin  of  wine;   hereupon  he  Mis  a  weeping,  not 
forgetting,  of  course,  to  wipe  his  eyes  with  his  tattered  garments.     In  replying  to 
dectra  s  questions,  he  relates  how  at  the  grave  of  Agamemnon  he  had  found  traces  of 
an  oblation  together  with  a  lock  of  hair,  and  therefore  he  conjectures  that  QresteB 
has  been  there.     Hereupon  ensues  an  allusion  to  the  mode  of  recognition  used  bj 
JEachyluB,  namely  by  the  resemblance  of  the  hair,  the  size  of  the  foot-marks,  the 
garment,  which  are  demonstrated,  all  and  several,  to  be  absurd.    The  seeming  impro- 
bability of  the  ^schylean  anagnorisis  perhaps  admits  of  being  cleared  up;  at  sll 
events  one  may  easily  let  it  pass ;  but  a  reference  like  this,  to  another  author^s  treat- 
ment of  the  same  subject,  is  the  most  annoying  interruption,  the  most  alien  from 
genuine  poetry  that  can  possibly  be.     The  guests  come  out;  the  old  keeper  recoD- 
uoitres  Orestes  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  knows  him,  and  convinces  even  Electra  that 
it  is  he,  by  a  scar  on  his  eyebrow  received  from  a  fall  in  his  childhood— so  this  ie  the 
superb  invention  for  which  .^chylus*  is  to  be  cashiered  1 — ^they  embrace,  and  abandon 
themselves  to  their  joy  during  a  short  ode  of  the  Chorus.     In  a  lengthy  dialogoe^ 
Orestes,  the  old  man,   and  Electra  concert  their  plans.     i^Sgisthus,   the  old  man 
knows,  has  gone  into  the  country  to  sacrifice  to  the  Nymphs :  there  Orestes  will  steal 
in  as  a  guest  and  fall  upon  him  by  surprise.     Clytsemnestra,  for  fear  of  evil  tongoee, 
has  not  gone  with  him :  Electra  ofifers  to  entice  her  mother  to  them  by  the  fiJie 
intelligence  of  her  being  in  childbed.    The  brother  and  sister  now  address  their  united 
prayers  to  the  gods  and  their  father's  shade  for  a  happy  issue.     Electra  declares  she 
will  make  away  with  herself  if  it  should  miscarry,  and  for  that  purpose  will  have 
a  sword  in  readiness.    The  old  man  departs  with  Orestes  to  conduct  him  to  .ZE^^sthofl, 
and  afterwards  to  betake  himself  to  Clytsemnestra.    The  Chorus  sings  the  Grdden 
Kam,  which  Thyestes  stole  from  Atreus  by  the  help  of  the  treacherous  wife  of  the 
latter,  and  how  he  was  pimished  for  it  by  the  feast  made  for  him  with  hia  own  diil- 
dren*s  flesh,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  Sun  turned  out  of  his  course :  a  cdrciunsteooe^ 
however,  concerning  which  the  Chorus,  as  it  sapiently  adds,  is  very  soeptioaL    From 
a  distance  is  heard  a  noise  of  tumult  and  groans,  Electra  thinks  her  brother  is  ofer- 
come,  and  is  going  to  kill  herself.     But  immediately  there  comes  a  meflsenger,  who, 
prolixly  and  with  divers  jokes,  relates  the  manner  of  uSlgisthus'  death.     Amidst  the 
rejoicing  of  the  Chorus,  Electra  fetches  a  wreath  with  which  she  crowns  her  brother, 
who  holds  in  his  hand  the  head  of  ^gisthus  by  the  hair.     This  head  she  in  a  long 
speech  upbraids  with  its  follies  and  crimes,  and  says  to  it,  among  other  thingii^  "it  b 
never  well  to  marry  a  woman  with  whom  one  has  lived  before  in  illicit  interooarse; 
that  it  is  an  unseemly  thing  when  a  woman  has  the  mastery  in  the  fiunily,"  Ac. 
Clytaemnestra  is  seen  approaching,  Orestes  is  visited  by  scruples  of  conBoieiioe  con- 
cerning his  purpose  of  putting  a  mother  to  death,  and  concerning  the  aathorilj  of 
the  oracle,  but  is  induced  by  Electra  to  betake  himself  into  the  cottage  then  to 
accomplish  the  deed.     The  queen  comes  in  a  superb  chariot  hung  with  tapesfaryi  and 
attended  by  her  Trojan  female  slaves.     Electra  would  help  her  to  deroond^  hot  thii 
she  declines.    Thereupon  she  justifies  what  she  had  done  to  Agamemnon  by  refecenee 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  and  requires  her  daughter  to  make  her  olyectioni;  all 
which  is  in  order  to  give  Electra  an  opportunity  of  holding  a  oaptioua^  quibfaliii^ 
harangue,  in  which,  among  other  things,  she  upbraids  her  mother  with  having  nt 
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before  her  mirror,  and  studied  her  toilette  too  much  while  Agamemnon  was  away. 
Clytsemnestra  is  not  angry,  although  Electra  plainly  declares  her  purpose  of  putting 
her  to  death  if  ever  she  should  have  the  power;  she  inquires  about  her  daughter's 
(M)nfinement,  and  goes  into  the  cottage  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  purification. 
Electra  accompanies  her  with  a  sarcastic  speech.  Then  we  have  a  choral  ode  upon 
retribution,  the  cry  of  the  murdered  woman  within  the  house,  and  the  brother  and 
sister  return  stained  with  blood.  They  are  full  of  remorse  and  despair  at  what  they 
have  done,  afflict  themselves  by  repeating  to  each  other  their  mother's  lamentable 
speeches  and  gestures ;  Orestes  will  flee  into  foreign  lands,  Electra  asks  '*  who  will 
marry  me  now  ? "  The  Dioscuri,  their  uncles,  appear  in  the  air,  vituperate  Apollo  for 
his  orade,  command  Orestes,  in  order  to  secure  himself  from  thp  Furies,  to  go  and 
have  himself  tried  by  the  Areopagus ;  they  also  prophesy  his  further  destinies.  They 
then  ordain  a  marriage  between  Electra  and  Pylades,  her  first  husband  to  be  taken 
with  them  to  Phocis  and  handsomely  provided  for.  After  reiterated  wailings,  the 
brother  and  sister  take  a  life-long  farewell  of  each  other,  and  the  play  comes  to  an 
end. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive^  that  ulischylus  has  grasped  the  subject  on  its  most  terrific 
side,  and  borne  it  back  into  the  domain  of  the  gloomy  deities,  in  which  he  so  much 
delights  to  take  tip  his  abodJB.  Agamemnon's  grave  is  the  murky  centre,  whence  the 
avenging  retribution  emanates ;  his  gloomy  ghost,  the  soul  of  the  whole  poem.  The 
very  obvious  exterior  imperfection,  of  the  play's  dwelling  too  long  on  one  point 
without  perceptible  progress,  becomes  in  fact  a  true  interior  perfection:  it  is  the 
hollow  stillnesB  of  expectation  before  a  storm  or  earthquake.  It  is  true  there  is  much 
repetition  in  the  prayers,  but  their  very  accumulation  gives  the  impression  of  a  great 
unheard-of  purpose,  to  which  human  powers  and  motives  alone  are  inadequate.  In 
the  murdering  of  Glyteemnestra  and  in  her  heartrending  speeches,  the  poet,  without 
disguising  her  crimes,  has  gone  to  the  utmost  verge  of  all  that  he  had  a  right  to 
demand  of  our  feelings.  The  crime  which  is  to  be  punished  is  kept  in  view  from  the 
very  first  by  the  tomb,  and  at  the  conclusion  is  brought  still  nearer  to  the  eye  of 
memory  by  the  unfolding  of  the  fatal  garment :  thus  Agamemnon,  even  after  full 
revenge,  is  murdered,  as  it  were,  afresh  before  the  mental  eye.  Orestes'  betaking 
himself  to  flight  betrays  no  undignified  remorse  or  weakness ;  it  is  only  the  inevitable 
tribute  which  he  must  pay  to  offended  Nature. 

How  admirably  Sophocles  has  managed  the  subject  I  need  only  remark  in  general 
terms.  What  a  beautiful  preface  he  has  made,  in  those  introductory  scenes  to  that 
mission  of  CSlytnmnestra*s  to  the  tomb  with  which  JSschylus  begins  at  once  1  With 
what  polished  ornament  he  has  invested  the  whole,  for  example  in  the  story  of  the 
games  J  How  skilfully  he  husbands  the  pathos  of  Electra — ^first,  general  expressions 
of  woe^  then,  hopes  derived  firom  the  dream,  their  annihilation  by  the  intelligence  of 
Orestes'  death,  new  hopes  suggested  by  Chiysothemis  only  to  be  rejected,  and,  last  of 
ally  the  mourning  over  the  urn  1  The  noble  spirit  of  Electra  is  finely  set  off  by  the 
ocmtrast  with  her  tamer  sister.  Indeed  the  poet  has  given  quite  a  new  turn  to  the 
sulgect  by  directing  the  interest  principally  to  Electra.  A  noble  pair  he  has  made  of 
this  brother  and  sister;  allotting  to  the  female  character  invincible  constancy  and 
devotedyess,  the  heroism  of  endurance ;  to  the  male,  the  beautiful  vigour  of  a  hero's 
youthful  prioCie.  To  this  the  old  man  in  his  turn  opposes  thoughtfulness  and  expe- 
rience :  the  circumstance  that  both  poets  leave  Pylades  silent^  is  an  instance  how 
greatly  ancient  art  disdained  all  useless  redundancy. 

I  [Pylades  speaks  in  the  Clioeph.  900  sqq.— ] 
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But  what  especially  characterizes  the  tragedy  of  Sophodes,  is  the  hearenly  serenity 
amid  a  subject  so  terrific,  the  pure  breath  of  life  and  youth  which  floats  through  the 
whole.  The  radiant  god  Apollo,  who  eigoined  the  deed,  seems  to  shed  his  influence 
over  it ;  even  the  day-break  at  the  opening  of  the  play  is  significant.  The  grave  and 
the  world  of  shades  are  kept  afar  off  in  the  distance ;  what  in  .^Bschylus  is  effected 
by  the  soul  of  the  murdered  monarch,  proceeds  here  from  the  heart  of  the  living 
Electra,  which  is  gifted  with  equal  energy  for  indignant  hatred  and  for  love.  Konark* 
able  is  the  avoidance  of  eveiy  gloomy  foreboding  in  the  very  first  speech  of  Orestes, 
where  he  says,  he  feels  no  concern  at  being  thought  to  be  dead,  so  long  as  he  knows 
himself  to  be  alive  in  sound  health  and  strength.  Nor  is  he  visited  either  before  or 
after  the  deed  by  misgivings  and  compunctions  of  conscience ;  so  that  all  that  con- 
cerns his  purpose  and  act  is  more  sternly  sustained  in  Sophocles  than  in  .^Jschylus; 
the  terrific  stroke  of  theatrical  effect  in  the  person  of  ^gisthus,  and  the  reserving  this 
person  to  await  an  ignominious  execution  at  the  end  of  the  play,  is  even  more  austere 
than  any  thing  in  ^^Ischylus^  P^7*  ^^  most  striking  emblem  of  the  relation  the 
two  poets  bear  to  each  other  is  afforded  by  Clytsemnestra^s  dreams  :  both  are  equally 
apt,  significant,  ominous;  .<S^hylus'  is  grander  but  horrible  to  the  senses;  that  of 
Sophocles,  terrible  and  majestically  beautiful  withaL 

Euripides'  play  is  a  singular  instance  of  poetical  or  rather  unpoeticai  obliquity ;  to 
expose  all  its  absurdities  and  contradictions  would  be  an  endless  undertaking.  Why, 
for  instance,  does  Orestes  badger  his  sister  by  keeping  up  his  incognito  so  long  f  How 
easy  the  poet  makes  his  labour,  when,  if  any  thing  stands  in  his  way,  he  just  shoves 
it  aside  without  further  ceremony — as  here  the  peasant^  of  whom,  after  he  has  sent  up 
the  old  keeper,  nobody  knows  where  he  is  all  this  while  1  The  fact  is,  partly  Euri- 
pides wanted  to  be  novel,  partly  he  thought  it  too  improbable  that  Orestes  and  Pylades 
should  despatch  the  king  and  his  wife  in  the  midst  of  their  capital  city;  to  avoid  this 
he  has  involved  himself  in  still  grosser  improbabilities.  If  there  be  in  the  |day  any 
relish  whatever  of  the  tragic  vein,  it  is  not  his  own,  it  belongs  to  the  &ble,  to  hii 
predecessors,  and  to  tradition.  Through  his  views  it  has  ceased  at  least  to  be  a  tragedy; 
he  has  laboured  every  way  to  lower  it  down  to  the  level  of  a  "  fiunilj-pictare^"  as  the 
modem  phrase  is.  The  effect  attempted  in  Electra's  indigence  is  sad  daptiap :  he 
betrays  the  knack  of  his  craft  in  her  complacent  ostentation  of  her  own  miBery.  In 
all  the  preparatives  to  the  deed  there  is  utter  levity  of  mind  and  want  of  inward 
conviction :  it  is  a  gratuitous  torturing  of  one's  feelings  that  .^jgisthtiB  with  his 
expressions  of  goodnatured  hospitality,  and  Clytsemnestra  with  her  kindly  oompaMDon 
towards  her  daughter,  are  set  in  an  amiable  point  of  view,  just  to  toooh  us  in  thsir 
behalf:  the  deed  is  no  sooner  accomplished  but  it  is  obliterated  by  a  most  deqaoaUe 
repentance,  a  repentance  which  is  no  moral  feeling  at  all,  but  a  mere  animal  revnlsioii. 
Of  the  calumniations  of  the  Delphian  oracle  I  shall  say  nothing.  As  the  whole  play 
is  annihilated  thereby,  I  cannot  see  for  what  end  Euripides  wrote  it  at  all,  ezmpi  it 
were  that  a  comfortable  match  might  be  got  up  for  Electra,  and  that  the  old  peMsat 
might  make  his  fortune  as  a  reward  for  his  continency.  I  could  only  wiah  P^^kdes 
were  married  out  of  hand,  and  the  peasant  fingered  a  specified  sum  of  money  told  oot 
to  him  upon  the  spot  in  hard  cash :  in  that  case  all  would  end  to  the  aadieDoe's  ntib- 
faction  like  a  common  comedy.  « 

Not  to  be  unjust  however,  I  must  add  the  remark,  that  the  Eleotra  is  periu^  of 
all  Euripides'  extant  plays  the  very  vilest.  Was  it  rage  for  novelty  that  led  hhn  hen 
into  such  vagaries  ?  No  doubt  it  was  a  pity  that  in  this  subject  two  such  predeosiBon 
had  forestalled  him.  But  what  forced  him  to  measure  himself  vrith  them,  and  to 
write  an  Electra  at  all  ? 


CHAPTER  I. 


SECTION  V. 

AGATHON  AND  TlIE  REMAINING  TRAGEDIANS. 


'Exc^vXX/de$  rauT^  itrrl  Kcd  (rrtafi^fMTa, 

XeXiS^civ  /lowrcTa,  Xu^rjraX  t^vtjs, 

*A  ^>pov8a  OarrWf  rjp  /jl6pop  x^P^''  XdjSi;. 

Aristophanes. 


IN  addition  to  the  seven  Tragedians,  of  whom  we  have  at- 
tempted to  give  some  account,  a  list  of  thirty-four  names  of 
tragic  poets,  so  called,  has  been  drawn  up^.  Of  these,  very  few  are 
worthy  of  even  the  slightest  mention,  and  we  have  but  scanty 
information  respecting  those  few,  of  whom  we  might  have  wished 
to  know  more. 

Ion,  the  son  of  Orthomenes  of  Chios,  was,  according  to  Suidas, 
not  only  a  tragedian,  but  a  lyric  poet  and  philosopher  also.  He 
began  to  exhibit  in  B.C.  451,  and  wrote  twelve,  thirty,  or  forty 
dramas.  The  names  of  eleven  have  been  collected*.  He  gained 
the  third  prize  when  Euripides  was  first  with  the  Hippolytibs  in 
B.C.  428'.  He  wrote,  not  only  Tragedies,  but  elegies*,  dithy- 
rambs*', and  an  account  of  the  visits  paid  by  eminent  men  to  his 
native  island^  Though  he  did  not  exhibit  till  after  Euripides  had 
commenced  his  dramatic  career,  and  though  he  was,  like  that  poet, 
a  friend  of  Socrates^,  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer,  firom  his  having 
written  dithyrambs,   that  he  belonged  to  an   earlier  age  of  the 

1  By  dinion,  P,  H,  n.  pp.  zxxii. — xxxv. 

*  By  Bentley  (Ejpittola  ad  MiUium.)  ^  Argum,  Ilippclyti, 

*  Athenseus,  x.  p.  436.  '  Aristoph.  Pax,  798. 

*  Athensras,  m.  p.  93.  ^  DiogeDcs  Laert.  n.  p.  23. 
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dramatic  art,  and  that  his  plays  were  free  from  the  corruptions 
which  Euripides  had  introduced  into  Greek  Tragedy :  it  is,  indeed, 
likely  that  a  foreigner  would  copy  rather  from  the  old  models,  than 
from  modem  innovations.  He  died  before  Euripides,  for  he  was 
dead  when  Aristophanes  brought  out  the  Peace^  (b.c.  419). 
From  an  anecdote  mentioned  by  Athenaeus,  that  he  presented 
each  Athenian  citizen  with  a  Chian  vase,  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  gained  the  tragic  prize',  we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  man  of 
fortune. 

Aristarchus,  of  Tegea,  who  first  exhibited  in  B.C.  454,  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  as  having  furnished  models  for  the  imita- 
tions of  Ennius. 

AcH^US,  of  Eretria,  must  also  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
an  earlier  age  of  the  tragic  art  than  Euripides,  whose  senior  he 
was  by  four  years.  He  wrote  forty-four,  thirty,  or  twenty-four 
dramas,  but  only  gained  one  tragic  victory*.  His  countryman 
Menedemus  considered  him  the  best  writer  of  satyrical  dramas  after 
-ZEschylus*. 

Agathon  was,  like  his  friend  Euripides,  a  dramatic  sophist 
He  is  best  known  to  us  from  his  appearance  in  the  JBangpiet  of 
Plato,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  held  at  his  house  on 
the  day  after  the  celebration  of  his  tragic  victory.  This  appears 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  Lenaea,  in  the  archonship  of  Euphe- 
mius,  B.C.  416*.  He  is  introduced  to  us  by  Plato  as  a  well- 
dressed,  handsome  young  man,  courted  by  the  wealth  and  wis- 
dom of  Athens,  and  exercising  the  duties  of  hospitality  with  all 
the  ease  and  refinement  of  modem  politeness.  In  the  JS^ideixis, 
in  praise  of  love,  which  he  is  there  made  to  pronounce,  we  are 
presented  with  the  artificial  and  rhetorical  expressions  which  his 
friend®  Aristophanes  attributes  to  his  style ^,  and  which  we  might 

1  Schol.  Pac.  837 :  6tl  i  fih  Iw  'nSrj  riOvniKe,  hifKov, 

'  Athenaeus,  i.  p.  4. 

"  Suidas.  *  Diog.  Laert.  n.  p.  133. 

*  Athenaeas,  v.  p.  217  a  :  iirl  Apxovros  "R^tfu/jfiov  aretttajfourcu,  Aiyyafoct. 

•  It  will  be  recollected,  that  Aristophanes  is  introduced  at  Plato^s  BtmquA  among 
the  other  intimates  of  Agathon. 

Apujxovs  TiOhai,  bpdfiaTOs  ipxds' 
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have  expected  from  a  pupil  of  Gorgias^.  Aristotle  tells  us^  that 
he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  his  dramas  arbitrary  choral  songs, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject;  and  it  appears  from 
the  same  author  that  he  sometimes  wrote  pieces  with  fictitious 
names,  which  Schlegel  justly  concludes  were  something  between 
the  idyl  and  the  newest  form  of  Comedy^.  He  was  residing  at 
the  court  of  Archelaus  when  Euripides  died^  :  the  cause  of  his  de- 
parture from  Athens  is  not  known.  He  is  represented  as  a  delicate 
and  effeminate  person  in  Aristophanes'  play,  called  the  ®€<rfio(l>optd- 
^ovaai^ ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  only  the  intimacy  subsisting  between 
Aristophanes  and  him  which  has  gained  for  him  the  affectionate 
tribute  of  esteem  which  the  comedian  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Bacchus^,  and, has  saved  him  from  the  many  strictures  which  he 
deserved,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
not  recorded. 

Xenocles,  though  he  is  called  an  execrable  poet*,  gained 
a  tragic  prize  with  a  Trilogy,  over  the  head  of  Euripides,  in 
B.C.  415®.  He  was  the  son  of  Carcinus,  a  tragedian  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  and  is  continually  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes. 
His  brothers,  Xenotimus  and  Demotinus  or  Xenoclitus,  were  choral 
dancers. 


K(f/iirr«  hk  vias  A^tSas  ivuv* 
Td  dk  Topvei^if  rd  8k  KoKKofieXcZf 
Kal  yvu/ioTVTreTf  K&in-opofidj^ei, 
Kal  KffpcxvreTy  xal  7077i;XX«, 
Kal  xoav€i$6c.     Th&moph.  49. 


^  It  appears  f^m  the  Sanquet  that  he  was  Gorgias'  pupil :  his  imitation  of  Gorgias 
is  mentioned  by  Philostratus,  de  Soph.  i. :  ^kydddw  b  r^i  rpaytpSlas  TroirjT^s  tv  i)  Ktofup' 
Bia  va^  re  Kcd  KoKKieTrij  otSe  (in  allusion  to  the  last  quotation)  ToWaxov  tQv  la/xpeldnf 
yopyid^ti :  and  by  the  Ghirkian  Scholiast  on  Plato  (Gaisford,  p.  173) :  ifufittro  dk  t^v 
^o/i^pdrrp-a  rijit  X^^ews  Vopr^lov  rod  (irfyropoi, 

•  Toif  hh  \oiir6it  tA  ^^ficpa  o^  fiSXXop  rod  fiJ^dov,  ^  AWris  rpaytpdlas  iffrl'  81  d 
i/ifiSKi/ia  48cwri,  irpdrrov  Ap^cun-os  'AydOcjyos  roio&rov,     Aristot.  Poet,  xvili.  22. 

'  Lect.  V.  ad  fin.    One  of  these  was  called  the  Flower,    Aristot.  Poet.  ix.  7. 

^  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  85 ;  ^lian^  V.  H.  11.  21,  xiit  4;  Clark.  Sckol,  Plato, 
P-  173- 

'  Thuimopk,  ag  sqq.  191,  191. 

•  Jtan.  84:         'H/).  *kydObnf  hh  wotanp;  At.  diroXivdjv  p!  dvolx^rai, 

'AyaObiS  itoitjtjjs  Kal  woOetybs  toTs  ^iXois, 

^  Aristoph.  Ban,  86 ;  Theam,  169. 

8  uElian,  7.  ff,  n.  8.  On  'the  son  of  Cleomachus*  (Athen.  xiv.  638  p)  who 
defeated  Sophocles,  see  Memeke,  Fragm,  Com.  Ant,  p.  a8  ;  MUller,  Hist,  LU,  Gr,  i. 
P»  505  (new.  ed-). 
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lOPHON,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  is  described  by  Aristophanes' 
as  a  man  whose  powers  were,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
not  yet  sufficiently  proved  to  enable  a  critic  to  determine  his  lite- 
rary rank.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  creditable  dra- 
matist, and  gained  the  second  prize  in  428  B.C.,  when  Euripides 
was  first  and  Ion  third*. 

EuPHORiON,  the  son  of  ^schylus,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as 
having  obtained  the  first  prize,  when  Sophocles  gained  the  second, 
and  Euripides  the  third.  He  probably  produced,  on  this  occasion, 
one  of  his  father's  posthumous  Tragedies,  with  which  he  is  said 
to  have  conquered  four  times.  He  did,  however,  occasionally  bring 
out  Tragedies  of  his  own  composing'. 

Euripides  and  Sophocles,  the  nephew  and  grandson  respec- 
tively of  their  namesakes,  are  said  to  have  exhibited,  either  for 
the  first  or  for  the  second  time,  some  of  the  dramas  of  their  rela- 
tives. The  younger  Sophocles  reproduced  the  (Ediptta  ai  Cob- 
mis,  in  401  B.C.*;  and  first  contended  in  his  own  name  396  B.C.* 
Euripides  the  younger  is  said  to  have  published  an  edition  of 
Homer*. 

Meletus,  the  accuser  of  Socrates,  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
tragedian*^,  and  a  writer  of  drinking  songs*.  CEldipus  was  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  plays*. 

Chjeremon,  who  flourished  about  b.c.  380,  was  celebrated  for 
his  Centaur,  in  which  he  mixed  up  the  drama  with  the  stjrles  of 
epic  and  lyric  poetry  then  fashionable^*.  He  had  a  great  talent  for 
description,  but  his  works  were  better  suited  for  the  closet  than  fiwr 
the  stage". 

1  Ban,  73  sqq.       «  Arg.  ffippdyti,       '  Suidas,  V.  Eitf^opUaw.    Argument,  Medect. 

^  Elms,  ad  Bacch.  p.  14,  and  Suidas. 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  xiv.  53.  •  Suidas. 

7  Schol.  Ban.  1337 :  rpaytKbs  voitit^s  6  UiXr/rof  ovtos  94  iffT»  6  IStaKpdTH  JP^f^' 
fieyor  KtafiifiMrai  Zk  w$  \j/uxpbs  h  rfi  iroti}(re«  Kal  ds  rwTjpbs  rbw  rpdrop, 

8  Ban,  1297.  9  Gaisford,  Led.  Platon.  p.  170. 

"  Aristot.  Poet.  I. ;  Athenwus,  xm.  p.  60S.  "  Ari«tot.  J2M.  ra.  i«. 
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SosiCLES,  of  Syracuse,  gained  seven  victories,  and  wrote 
Beventy-three  Tragedies.  He  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  of  Macedon^. 

The  tyrants  Critias  and  Diontsius  the  elder,  and  the  rheto- 
rician Theodectes  obtained  some  eminence  as  Tragedians. 

In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  seven  tragic  poets 
flourished  at  Alexandria,  who  were  called  the  Pleias^;  their 
names  were,  Homerus,  Sositheus,  Lycophron,  Alexander 
Etolus,  ^antides,  Sosiphanes,  and  Philiscus'.  It  is  quite 
uncertain,  however,  how  far  their  works  possessed  an  independent 
and  original  character ;  it  is  probable  that  the  best  of  these  trage- 
dies were  servile  imitations  of  the  great  Attic  models*,  and  some  of 
them  may  have  been  mere  centos^  not  altogether  unlike  the  Chrtstua 
Pattens  of  Gregorius  Nazianzenus^. 

^  Suidas.    He  is  not  in  Clinton's  list. 

'  The  Alexandrian  custom  of  making  Pleiads  or  groups  of  seven  for  '''the  stars '' 
of  the  day,  is  shown  also  by  the  well-known  enumeration  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world. 

*  The  authorities  do  not  agree  in  their  lists  of  these  tragedians.  There  are  four 
different  catalogues  (Clinton,  F.  H,  m.  p.  501) ;  Homerus,  Philiscus,  and  Lycophron 
appear  in  aU  four;  Alexander  iEtolus  and  Sositheus  in  three;  ^antides  has  three 
testimonies,  and  Sodphanes  has  two;  and  Dionysides,  who  is  substituted  for  Sosi- 
phanes in  one  of  the  lists,  is  attested  by  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  675. 

^  In  the  list  of  Lycophron's  tragedies  we  have  two  plays  entitled  (Edipus,  and 
others  called  uEdku,  Andinomeda,  Hercules,  SwppUces,  Hippolytus,  Pentheus, 

^  "The  Alexandrine  scholars  also  took  to  manufacturing  tragedies ;  but  if  we  may 
Ibrm  a  judgment  from  the  only  extant  specimen,  Lycophron's  Alexandra^  which 
consists  of  an  interminable  monologue,  full  of  vaticination  and  lumbered  with  obscure 
mythology,  these  productions  of  a  would-be-poetical  dilettantism  were  utterly  lifeless, 
untheatncal,  and  every  way  flat  and  unprofitable.  The  creative  power  of  the  Greeks 
in  this  department  was  so  completely  defunct,  that  they  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  repetitions  of  the  old  masterpieces.*'  On  the  Alexandra,  which  was  not  a 
tragedy,  as  Sohlegel  supposes,  see  Hist,  Lit.  Or.  ii.  pp.  437  foil. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ON    THE    GREEK    COMEDIANS. 


SECTION  I. 


THE  COMEDIANS  WHO   PRECEDED  OR  WERE  CONTEMPORARY  WITH 

ARISTOPHANES. 


Qiu>rum  Comcedia  pritca  virorum  ett. 

HORATIUB. 


FROM  the  first  exhibition  of  Epicharmus  to  the  last  of  Posi- 
dippus,  the  first  and  last  of  the  Greek  comedians,  is  a  period 
of  about  250  years ;  and  between  these  two  poets,  one  himdred 
and  four  authors  are  enumerated^,  who  are  all  said  to  have  written 
Comedies.  The  claims  of  some  of  these,  however,  to  the  rank  of 
comedians  are  very  doubtful,  and  two  who  are  contained  in  the  list, 
Sophron  and  his  son  Xenarchus,  were  mimographers,  and  as  such, 
were  not  only  not  comedians,  but  hardly  dramatists  at  all,  in  the 
Greek  sense  of  the  word. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Greek  Comedy  did  not 
attain  to  a  distinct  literary  form  imtil  it  became  Athenian ;  and  that, 
in  its  Attic  form,  it  presents  itself  in  three  successive  varieties — ^the 
Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New  Comedy.  The  Sicilian  Comedy, 
which,  in  some  of  its  features,  resembled  the  Middle,  rather  than 
the  Old  Comedy,  found  its  origin  in  the  same  causes  as  the  latto, 
being  immediately  connected  with  the  old  farces  of  Megara  and 
the  rustic  bufiboneries,  which  were  common  to  the  whole  of  Greece. 
The  absence,  indeed,  of  a  distinct  political  reference  deprived  it  of 
that  ingredient  which  gave  its  greatest  significance  to  the  plays  of 
Aristophanes  and   his  principal  Athenian  contemporaries  during 

*  By  Clinton,  P,  If.  ii.  pp.  xxxvi — xlvii. 
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•the  first  half  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  on  this  account  w^ 
cannot  class  the  dramatic  efibrts  of  the  Siceliotes  with  those  of  the 
Attic  poets.  But  the  Sicilian  Comedy  comes  first  in  chronological 
order,  and  Aristotle  connects  Crates  with  Epicharmus.  Before 
therefore  we  speak  of  the  Attic  comedians,  we  must  give  some 
account  of  Epicharmus  and  his  school. 

Epicharmus,  the  son  of  Helothales,  whom  Theocritus  calls 
the  inventor  of  Comedy^,  and  who,  according  to  Plato^,  bore  the 
same  relation  to  ^Comedy  that  Homer  did  to  Tragedy,  was  a 
native  of  Cos'  and  went  to  Sicily  with  Cadmus,  the  son  of 
Scythes,  about  the  year  488  B.C.  After  residing  a  short  time 
at  the  Sicilian  Megara*,  he  was  removed  to  Syracuse  along  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  that  town,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
Gelo  in  b.c.  484.  Diogenes  Laertius  states  that  Epicharmus  was 
only  three  months  old  when  he  went  first  to  Sicily :  but  this  is  con- 
tradicted by  his  own  statement,  that  the  poet  was  one  of  the  audi- 
tors of  Pythagoras*,  who  died  in  497  B.C.,  by  the  statement  of 
Aristotle^,  that  he  was  long  before  Chionides  and  Magnes,  and  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  influence  in  the  reign  of  Hiero,  who 
died  eighteen  years  after  the  date  of  Epicharmus'  arrival  in  Sicily. 
^Besides  being  a  Pythagorean  and  a  comic  poet,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  physician,  as  was  also  his  brother.  This  has  been  consi- 
dered an  additional  proof  of  his  Coan  origin'^.     He  was  ninety 

*  'A  T€  ^(aph  Adpios,  X'^^P)  ^  "^^^  KUfiifiSiap 

"Ritpihv  'Eirlxap/Ji'Or 
*0  BdKX€,  x^^c^"  *'*''  ^T*  dXadivoO 

To2  Zu/>a«c6<r(ra(s  hlhpvvrai,  IleXa^/Dets  t$  ir6X6(, 

or  &vbpl  iroXlTq^, 
'Sitapbv  ydip  elxc  xpVM-f^'^'^^f  iieppafiivoi. 

TeXcii'  iirlx€ipa. 
II0XX&  yhp  iroTTity  ^oiv  t<hs  vawW  etirc  xp^'^^y^* 

M67dXa  x<^/>ts  ai^ry.     Epig.  xvii. 

*  ThecBtet,  p.  152  b:  ol  dKpoi  ttjs  woi'^aecas  ixar^pas,  KUfJupdias  fikv  *Erlxap/ios, 
Tpay<p9las   9i  'Ofiripos, 

*  Diog.  Laert.  vin.  78. 

*  See  MttUer,  Dorians,  i.  8,  §  5,  note  (q),  and  iv.  7,  §  2. 

'  Diog.  u.  8. :  Kol  ovTos  •fJKovffc  UvdaySpov, 

^  *EK€Td€P  [iK  St^eXias]  ydip  rjir  'Eirlxapfios  6  iroirjT^s,  iroXXy  irp&repos  ^v  XwvlSov 
Kol  ^dyvrjTos.  Arist.  Poet,  iii.  5. — Chionides,  on  the  authority  of  Suidas  and  Eudo- 
cia»  began  to  exhibit  B.o.  487:  Aristotle's  expression,  xoXX^  vp&repos  C^v  XtuvlSov, 
would  therefore  almost  induce  us  to  carry  back  the  date  of  Epicharmus*  first  Comedy 
still  higher  than  B.  0.  500. 

7  Mtiller,  Dor.  iv.  7,  §  2. 
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or  ninety-seven  years  old  when  he  died*.  The  Comedies  of  EpI- 
charmus*  were  partly  parodies  of  mythological  subjects,  and  as 
such,  not  very  different  from  the  dialogae  of  the  satyrical  drama; 
partly  political,  and  in  this  respect  may  have  famished  a  model 
for  the  dialogue  of  the  old  Athenian  Comedy.  He  must  have  made 
some  advance  towards  the  Comedy  of  Character,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  Mencechmi  of  Plautus  was  founded  upon  one  of  his  plays',  and 
Mullcr  has  therefore  well  remarked*,  that  although  "  the  Sicilian 
Comedy  in  its  artistic  development  preceded  the  Attic  by  about 
a  generation,  yet  the  transition  to  the  middle  Attic  Comedy,  as 
it  is  called,  is  easier  from  Epicharmus  than  from  Aristophanes, 
who  appears  very  unlike  himself  in  the  play  which  tends  towards 
the  form  of  the  Middle  Comedy."  It  is  not  stated  expressly 
that  he  had  choruses  in  his  Comedies;  it  seems,  however,  pro- 
bable from  the  title  of  one  of  them  (the  Km/jLoarai)  that  he  had*. 
His  stylewas  not  less  varied  than  his  subjects;  for  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  indulged  in  the  wildest  buffoonery,  he  was  fond,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  making  his  characters  discourse  most  philo- 
sophically on  all  topics,  and  we  may  discern  in  many  of  his 
remaining  lines  that  moral  and  gnomic  element  which  contributed 
so  much  to  the  formation  of  the  dialogue  in  the  Attic  Tragedy*. 
Aristotle  charges  him  with  using  false  antithesis^,  the  effect  per- 
haps of  his  acquaintance  with  the  forced  and  artificial  rhetoric 
of  the  Sicilians.  The  titles  of  thirty-five  of  his  Comedies  are 
known*. 

Although  Epicharmus  is  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  Comedy, 

^  Diog.  Laert.  (vm.  78)  gives  the  foimer  number ;  Lucian  (Maorob.  xzv.)  the 
latter. 

^  On  the  nature  of  the  CcHoedy  of  Epicharmus,  see  MtiUer,  Dor,  iv.  7,  §§  3,  3,  4; 
Hist,  Lit.  Ch\  n.  pp.  44  [$6  new  ed.]  sqq. 

'  Prolog,  Mencechm,  12.  *  Ifitt,  Lit,  Gr,  n.  p.  46  [59  new  ed.]. 

*  See  above,  p.  71. 

'  See  the  passages  in  Clmton,  F,  H,  n.  p.  xxxvi.  note  (g). 
^  Jthetoric,  in.  9. 

*  l^ese  titles  are  as  follows : 

I.  'AXin;<^,  2.  "Afiwcoi,  3.  'AraXcCvrat,  4.  Bdjcxai,  5.  BaCtnpitf  6.  T&  koX  OdXn^ff*, 
7.  AtAmrot,  8.  TBXxis  rj  TLKovroi,  9.  •HjSas  ydfios,  10.  'BpfUcK^Uapd^pot,  ii.  KArXiffi 
11.  Kw/MurreU  ^  *H^aurros^  13.  M^o/xs,  14.  MoOaau,  t$,  NtAfiiit  yd/iot,  16.  'OiiMnrcdf 
mih-d/wKotf  17.  *Odvff<r€^  vavayhs,  18.  Uponrfieift  IIuyMcaei^,  19.  2e<^et,  la  ZdipMry 
«i.  Z^(,  «2.  Tpv&t  23.  ^iKoKTiprTii,  24.  *kypwFTwoif  25.  ^kfnrayaS^  16.  At^Skot, 
•Tj/Bo/wtJ,  «8.  eewpof,  29.  A670f  ij  kaytKij,  30.  Nekrot,  31.  'Opia,  3a.  nepUt>XM,  33. 
'  34.  lliButv,  35.  X&rpoL,  See  Fabridus,  ii.  p.  300,  Harles,  where  howenr 
^  eome  repetitions  of  names. 
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• 

it  is  probable  that  PhormisS  or  Phormus*,  preceded  him  by  a  few 
Olympiads ;  for  he  was  the  tutor  to  the  children  of  Gelon,  Hiero's 
predecessor.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
Phormis  of  Msenalus,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of 
Grelo  and  Hiero  in  a  military  capacity^.  From  the  titles  of  his 
plays,  it  is  presumed  that  they  were  mythological  parodies*. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  cover  the  stage  with  purple 
skins\ 

DiNOLOCHUS,  according  to  Suidas  the  son,  according  to  others 
the  scholar  of  Epicharmus,  flourished  about  B.  c.  487.  He  was  a 
native  of  Syracuse  or  Agrigentum :  probably  he  was  bom  at  the 
latter  place,  and  represented  at  Syracuse.  ^lian  says  he  con- 
tended with  Epicharmus*. 

While  the  Doric  Comedy  was  rapidly  advancing  to  perfection 
in  Sicily,  a  comic  drama  originally  perhaps  of  much  the  same  kind, 
sprang  up  in  Attica.  This  was  the  old  Comedy,  which  was  repre- 
sented by  a  list  of  forty  poets,  and  some  three  hundred  plays, 
including  in  the  calculation  the  great  name  of  Aristophanes. 
Beserving  him  and  his  works  for  a  separate  chapter  we  shall  here 
enumerate  the  leading  poets  of  the  old  Comedy,  who  were  his  pre- 
decessors or  contemporaries. 

Chionides,  who  is  called  the  first  writer  of  the  old  Athenian 
Comedy,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Sicilian  comedians'^.  To 
judge  from  the  three  titles  which  have  come  down  to  us — the 
"Hpeoe^y  JlipcroL  fj  ^Aaavpiol,  and  the  JlToyxoi,  we  should  conclude 
that  his  Comedies  had  a  political  reference,  and  were  full  of  per- 
sonal satire ;  and,  from  an  allusion  in  Vitruvius®,  we  may  infer, 

^  Aristot.  Poei,  m.  5 ;  v.  5. 

'  AthenaenSy  ziv.  65a  A ;  Suidas  ^6pfios. 

'  Pausan.  V.  27,  i.  Bentley  thinks  he  is  the  same  with  the  poet :  not  so  MUller^ 
Dor.  TV,  7,  §  2,  note  (g). 

^  Three  of  them  were  caQed  Ke^xuos,  *A\Kv6vei,  and  'IX/ov  ir6p0Tfffis, 

'^  Said.    Comp.  Aristot.  Ethic,  17.  3,  30. 

•  JES\iaji,ff.A.  VI.  51. 

^  Suidas,  s.  v.  "KuoplSris,  says  that  he  was  the  irpufTaycjutar^s  rrjs  dLpxoiws  Kutfiufidlas, 
and  that  he  exhibited  eight  years  before  the  Persian  war,  ».  e.  in  B.  0.  488.  Aristotle 
therefore,  or  rather,  bis  interpohitor  (Poet.  in.  5),  must  be  misinformed  when  he  says 
that  Epicharmus  flourished  long  before  Chionides  and  Magnes. 

*  "  Hsec  ita  esse  plures  pbilosophi  dixerunt,  non  minus  etiam  poetse,  qui  antiquas 
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that  they  were  gnomic  like  those  of  Epicharmns.  The  same 
appears  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  Comedies  of  his  comitry- 
man  and  contemporary  Magnes,  from  whom  Aristophanes  bor- 
rowed the  titles  of  two*  of  his  plays,  the  Barpaxot  and  ^OpviOe^j 
and  perhaps  the  form  of  all  of  them.  Magnes  gained  many 
victories  in  his  younger  days :  but  when  he  was  old,  says  Aristo- 
phanes^, he  was  cast  aside,  merely  because  the  edge  of  his  satire 
was  blunted. 

Of  EcPHANTiDES  We  know  little  more  than  that  for  some 
doubtful  reason  he  was  called  KaTn/io?^,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  the  early  comedians.  We  have  the 
title  of  only  one  of  his  plays,  the  '^aTvpot\  The  Hvpawo^,  men- 
tioned as  a  play  of  'E/L6(/>ai^9,  has  been  assigned. to  him;  but  the 
true  reading  is  probably  ^AvTuf>dvrf^*. 

Ceatinus,  the  son  of  Callimedes,  was  bom  at  Athens,  B.c.  619*. 
It  13  stated  that  he  succeeded  Magnes ;  he  must,  therefore,  have 
commenced  his  dramatic  career  late  in  life*.  We  do  not  know  the 
date  of  any  of  his  Comedies  earlier  than  the  'A/5;^tXo;^o*:  and 
since  allusion  was  made  in  that  Comedy  to  the  death  of  Cimon 
(b.c.  449),  it  must  have  been  represented  after  that  event'^.  By  a 
decree  prohibiting  Comedy,  which  was  passed  in  the  year  440  B.C., 
and  was  not  repealed  till  the  year  436  B.C.,  he  was  prevented  from 
producing  any  Comedies  or  plays  in  that  interval®.  After  the 
repeal  of  this  decree  in  436  B.c.  Cratinus  gained  three  comic  vic- 
tories. In  425  B.C.  he  was  second, with  the  Xeifia^ofievoi,  Aristo- 
phanes being  first  with  the  'A;j^a/>j^9,  and  Eupolis  third  with  the 
tiovfiifVLcu^.     In  424  b.c.  he  gained  the  second  prize  with  the 

comoedias  Grsecb  scripserant,  et  easdem  sententias  versibus  in  Boena  piroiitintiATenmi» 
Eucrates,  Ohionides,  Aristophanes,"  &c.     Vitruv.  Prsfef.  in  lib.  VI. 

*  Equit,  520: 

TovTo  fih  €l8(ji)S  drade  "ildyvris  dfta  reus  xoXicuf  Karto^€US, 
*0$  TX€i<rTa  x^P^^  "^^  dtrriirdXcjp  vlKrjs  Haritae  Tp6rauif 
Hdffas  d*  i/fxTv  ifxaviis  UUy  koI  \l/6XK(aVy  Kal  vrcpvyliiaw, 
Kal  TivSij^p,  Kal  yf/rivLj^uw,  xal  ^ain-Sfieyos  §arpax^ioi% 
Oi'K  i^itpKeaof'  dXXd  tcKcvtQu  hrl  yT^p<ai,  od  yiip  i^  ^fi^t, 
*E^€^\'^07i  irp€<r^{iTris  (JSv,  6ti  toG  ffKU)irT€i¥  &ire\dift0ff.     518. 

'  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit,  Com.  i.  p.  36.  '  Athen.  L  p.  96  0. 

*  Meineke,  1.  c.  p.  37. 

^  He  died  in  432  B.  c.  at  the  age  of  ninety-seyen.     Lucian,  Macrob.  o.  zxv. 

•  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  ir.  p.  49.  '  See  Plutarch,  Cinum,  c  x. 

•  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  67.  •  Ai-ffuvn.  Ackivm. 
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'Xarupoi^  Aristophanes  being  first  with  the  'Itttt^?,  and  Aristo- 
menes  third  with  the  *T\oj>6poi  or  'OXo</>i;/>/io/^.  In  423  B.C.  Cra- 
tinos  gained  the  first  prize  with  the  Jlvrivr):  Ameipsias  was  second 
with  the  K6i/i;o9,  and  Aristophanes  third  with  the  Ne^Xat*.  The 
old  poet  died  the  year  after  this  victory^.  The  names  of  forty  of 
his  Comedies  are  known*.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  exceed- 
ingly bold  satirist^,  and  was  so  popular  that  his  choruses  were  sung 
at  every  banquet  by  the  comus  of  revellers^.  The  model  for  his 
iambic  style  was  doubtless  Archilochus',  whom  he  regarded  as  a 
type  of  his  own  profession,  and  whom  he  multiplied,  as  he  might 
have  done  any  other  ideal,  in  the  chorus  of  one  of  his  plays  (the 
^Afyxpijorxpi)*  To  his  audacious  firankness,  even  Aristophanes 
appeared  to  be  infected  with  the  mincing  rhetoric  of  Euripides®. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Cratinus,  in  imitation  of  Sophocles, 
increased  the  number  of  comic  actors  to  three  •.  Of  his  private 
character  we  know  nothing,  save  that  he  was  a  great  tippler,  and 
recommended  the  use  of  wine  both  by  precept  and  by  example  ^^ 

'^  Argvm,  EquU,  ^  Argum,  Nub, 

*  Lucian^  Macrdb,  xxv. ;  Proleg.  Kiist.  p.  xxix. 
^  Fabric,  n.  p.  431,  Harles. 

*  Gomp.  Horat.  i.  Serm,  iv.  i  sqq.  with  Persius,  I.  123. 

*  Aiistoph.  EquU,  526  sqq. 

ETra  "Kparipov  /lefjonffiivos,  6s  To\k(fi  ^^as  ttot*  iirahnfi 
Aid  rCov  d^XOv  TrcSliov  ^}>€i,  Kal  ttjs  ffrdureois  rrapaai^p(i» 
*E4>6p€i  rds  Spvs  koX  rds  xXardjcous  koX  rods  txjSpoin  irpoOekOtufovi' 
"A^crcu  8'  oi>/c  ijw  iv  ffvfiiroffUp,  irXV  AOPOI  ZTKOHBAIAB, 
Ka2  TEKTONES  ETHAAAMON  TMNQN*  oStw^  iiyerjaep  iKciPOS. 
Nwi  5*  ^^6(s  a^bp  6pCl}VT€S  irapaXrjpovvT*  oifK  iXccire, 
'EjcTirroMT^  r&y  ifKiicrptap,  Kal  rod  t6vov  o6k  ^*  ipdvros, 
TwF  0*  i,pfjLopi{av  SiaxcurKWffCju'  dWd  yipcjv  (3v  ire/ot^^^ct, 
"Qcirep  KSwas,  ari^wov  jxkv  ^wj*  a^ovy  di^ei  8*  diro\(a\d>s, 
*0p  XP^  ^^  ''^*  rpcripas  vlxas  wtveiv  iv  ry  UpirraveUfif 
KaX  fi^i  Xripeiy,  dXXd  Oeoffdat  Xiirapbv  rapk  r^  Atop^(p, 

Comp.  Buttm.  Mythol.  n.  345  foil. 

7  His  fragments  abound  in  direct  imitations  of  the  great  iambographer.     ^ee 
Cratin.  ArchUoch,  Fr.  viii.  ix. ;  Pytine,  Fr.  xi.  &c.    The  verb 
Fr.  VEIL  is  Arohilochian ;  see  above,  p.  30. 

8  He  asks  this  question  of  his  rival  {Fragm.  Incert,  CLV.)/f  J  /^ 

Tf  di  0-6;  K0fi\p6s  ris  ipotro  Oear'fii,  ,*    '•' 

'TTo\€irro\6yos,  yvvfJuStibicTris,  e^pnridapurroipdvll^iay. 

To  which  Aristophanes  answers  (Fragm,  ccoxcvii.) : 

JLpCofjLax  74p  adroO  rod  ardfiaros  ry  aTpoyyiGKifi, 
Toi)s  voin  8'  &yop(dovs  jjttov  tj  kcivos  ttoiQ. 

*  Anon,  de  Com,  p.  xxxii.     Comp.  Meineke,  Qucestiones  SceniccB,  i.  p.  19. 

^^  Comp.  Horat.  i.  Epist,  xix.  i ;  Aristoph.  Pax,  687  (700)  and  Schol. ;  Meineke^ 
Fragm,  Com,  Vol,  11.  p.  119. 
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Crates  is  said  to  have  been  originallj  an  actor  in  the  plays  of 
Cratinus^;  he  could  not,  however,  have  followed  this  profession 
very  long,  for  we  learn  from  Eusebius  that  he  was  well  known  as  a 
comedian  in  450  B.C.,  which  was.not  long  after  Cratinus,  if  he 
could  be  called  in  any  sense  the  successor  of  Magnes,  began  to 
exhibit.  He  was  the  first  comedian  at  Athens  who  departed  from 
the  satyrical  form  of  Comedy,  and  formed  his  plots  from  general 
stories'.  The  names  of  twenty-six  of  his  Comedies  are  known*. 
AristophanQS  speaks  in  the  highest  terms' of  his  wit  and  ingenuity*. 
His  brother  Epilycus  was  an  epic  poet  and  comedian  ^ 

Pherecrates  is  mentioned  as  an  imitator  or  rival  of  Crates, 
whose  actor  he  is  said  to  have  been ;  and  an  admirable  emendation 
of  the  corrupt  passage,  which  is  our  chief  account  of  him,  assigns 
his  first  victory  to  the  archonship  of  Theodorus,  B.C.  438*.  Al- 
though the  same  authority  says  that  he  abstained  from  personal 
vituperation^,  the  fragments  of  his  plays  show  that  be  attacked 
Alcibiades,  the  tragic  poet  Melanthius,  Polytion,  and  others.  He 
was  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  is  called 
^AmKarraTo^^.  Perhaps  his  name  is  most  familiar  to  scholars  as 
the  inventor  of  the  Pherecratean  metre,  which  he  calls  a  contracted 
anapaestic  verse*,  and  which  he  probably  formed  by  omitting  the 
first  two  times  in  the  paroemiac^®.  We  have  the  names  of  between 
15  and  20  of  his  Comedies. 


^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Equit.  (p.  567,  Dindorf). 

*  T&p  Si  ^kBijVQffUf  Kpdrrii  rpwros  rfp^cf  d^fuwoi  r^  la/JifiiK^  tSlas,  JcotfdXov  VMCV 
\6yovs  ij  fiMovs.  Aristot.  Poet,  IV.  7. 

'  Fabricius,  n.  p.  429,  Harles. 

<  Aristoph.  Equit,  537: 

Kpdnff 
*0j  dird  fffUKpSis  dairdinfs  ifiais  dpurrliiaw  dirhrt/iwtw 
'Ard  Kpaf/^ordrov  trrdfULTOs  itAmaw  irruardrat  IrtFoUis, 

*  Suid.  Kpdrrp, 

'  Anon,  de  Com,  p.  zxix. :  ^epeKpdrijs  *A&rpfdios  mxf  M  $4aTpw  (L  M  OeoSt^ 
Dobree)  ycpSfieyos  6  Si  (om.  6  Dobr.)  ^oKptr^s  ij;^\taK€  Kpdrfp-a. 

^  rod  phr  \otJbopeb  dwiffTTj. 

^  Athen.  Yi.  p.  268  E;  Suid.  8.  v.  'A^wi/a;  Phrynichus  Sophiit.  op.  Sl^pk.  Bjfi. 
8.  y.  'A^^eu,  p.  34,  Meineke. 

*  Ajp,  ffephcest,  x.  5 ;  xv.  15 ;  Schol.  Ar.  Nub,  564 : 

dpSpes  Tp6a<rxcT€  rbp  wow 
i^evpi^fxoTi  KaiP(p 
cvpirriKTOK  dwairalffrois. 

^^  As  the  paroBmiac  is  itself  catalectic,  the  omissioii  of  a  syllable  mt  the  b^gimung 
makes  it  ff6/iirrvKT0t,  i,  e.  "folded  in  at  both  ends." 
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Phetnichus,  the  comic  poet,  who  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  tragedian  of  the  same  name,  exliibited  first  in 
the  year  435  b.c.^  He  was  attacked  as  a  plagiarist  in  the  <E>o/>/m>- 
^poi  of  Hermippus,  which  was  written  before  the  death  of 
Sitalces,  i.e.  before  424  b.c.^  In  414  b.c.  when  Ameipsias  was 
first  with  the  Kto/jMoral,  and  Aristophanes  second  with  the  "OpvL" 
^€9,  Phrynichus  was  third  with  the  M.ovorponro^;^.  In  405  B.C. 
Philonides  was  first  with  the  Bdrpaxoi  of  Aristophanes,  Phryni- 
chus second  with  the  Mot/era^,  and  Plato  third  with  the  KXeo^i;^. 
He  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Bdrpaxot  for  his  custom  of 
introducing  grumbling  slavts  on  the  stage^.  The  names  of  ten  of 
his  pieces  are  known  to  us^. 

Of  Hermippus,  the  son  of  Lysis,  we  know  nothing  save  that 
he  was  opposed  to  Pericles'^,  and  on  one  occasion  prosecuted 
Aspasia  for  impiety®.  His  brother  Myrtilus  was  also  a  come- 
dian^ 

EuPOLis  was  not  much  older  than  Aristophanes.  It  is  stated 
by  Suidas  that  he  was  seventeen  years  old  when  he  began  to  ex- 
hibit ;  and  if  we  may  conclude  from  another  statement***,  that  he 
produced  his  first  Comedy  in  the  archonship  of  ApoUodorus,  he 
must  have  been  bom  about  the  year  446  b.c."  The  success  of  his 
Comedy,  called  Jiovfirfvicu,  in  425  B.C.,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Two  of  his  Comedies,  the  MapcKa<;  and  the  K6\cuc€<;,  appeared  in 
421  B.C.  The  Avt6\vko<:  came  out  in  the  following  year,  when 
perhaps  he  wrote  the  ^AaTpdrevroi  also,  for  that  play  appears  to 
have  preceded  the  'Etlprjvri  of  Aristophanes,  which  was  acted  in 

'  Suid.  */rtJr. — idiSa^€  rh  irpOroif  M  inrr*  dXvfiiriddos,     Clinton  would  read  ir^"'. 
«  Clinton,  F,  H,  n.  p.  67.  ^  Arg,  Av,  *  Arg,  Mn, 

^  Aristoph.  Ban.  12  sqq. 

^cwdtas,     ri  SiiT*  Wet  fie  raxha  rh.  a-KejSrj  «p4pew, 

etvep  TOd^ai  fii^h  tSjnrep  ^pt^ixoi 

diade  iroteiv,  Koi  At5kis,  x*  * kfi€i,\j/iat, 

axe^  4f€povir*  iKdaror*  iv  KUfu^lq,; 
LUmfWos,    /lii  vxhf  iroi'fiajit*  dt  iyCa  Oedifievos, 

Srcuf  Ti  rvbrtaf  rOv  votfnffitArtav  tSoi, 

irXecy  ij  *pmvt$  irpea-pirepos  A'lr^pxofttu* 

*  Fabricius,  n.  p.  483,  Harles. 
7  See  the  AnapeBsts  in  Plutarch,  Perides,  xxxin. 
s  Plutarch,  PericUs,  oxxxi.  xxxn.    This  was  about  the  year  434  B.  c. 
'     •  Suid.  Mv/yr(Xos.  ^^  Pi'olegom.  Aristoph.  p.  xxix. 

"  Clinton,  F,  H.  11.  p.  63. 
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419  B.C,^  According  to  one  account  he  was  thrown  overboard  by 
Alcibiades  on  his  way  to  Sicily  in  415  B.  c,  in  consequence  of 
some  invectives  against  that  celebrated  man,  which  he  had  intro- 
duced into  one  of  his  Comedies.  This  story  is  improbable  in  itself; 
and  it  is,  besides,  refuted  by  two  circumstances :  Eratosthenes  ad- 
duced some  Comedies  which  he  had  written  after  the  year  415  B.C.*, 
and  Pausanias  tells  us  that  his  tomb  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Asopus  in  the  territory  of  the  Sicyonians*.  According  to  another 
account,  he  fell  in  a  sea-fight  in  the  Hellespont ;  and  ^gina  is 
said  to  have  been  the  place  of  his  burial.  The  titles  of  twenty-four 
of  his  Comedies  have  been  preserved*. «  Eupolis  was  very  personal 
and  scurrilous,  and  almost  every  one  of  his  plays  seenojgi  to  have 
been  written  to  caricature  and  lampoon  some  obnoxious  individual. 
The  Mapt/ca<;  was  a  professed  attack  upon  the  demagogue  Hyper- 
bolus '^;  in  the  Avt6\vko<;  he  ridiculed  the  handsome  pancratiast  of 
that  name* ;  in  the  AorpaTeirrot,  which  was  probably  a  pasquinade, 
directed  against  the  useless  and  cowardly  citizens  of  Athens,  Me- 
lanthius  was  denounced  as  an  epicure^ ;  the  Bamral  dealt  very 
hardly  with  Alcibiades®;  and  in  the  Adxtove:  he  inveighed  against 
Cimon,  both  in  his  public  and  private  character,  because  that 
statesman  was  thought  to  incline  too  much  to  the  Spartans,  and 
showed  in  every  action  a  desire  to  counteract  the  democratical 
principle,  which  was  at  work  in  the  Athenian  constitution'.  Ari- 

^  See  Clinton,  under  these  years.   Autolycus  was  a  sort  of  Agatlion ;  like  Agatiion 
he  obtained  a  victory  at  the  public  games,  and  is  the  hero  of  a  sympoBiam  (Athen.  ▼. 
'187  F,  217  D,  and  Xenoph.  Symposiimi) ;  and,  like  Agathon,  he  was  courted  for  hii 
personal  attractions.    Athen.  p.  188  A. 

^  Quis  enim  non  dixit,  'EHiroKaf,  rhv  rrji  dpxalas,  ab  Alcibiade,  navigante  in  Sici- 
liam,  dejectum  esse  in  mare?  Bedarguit  Eratosthenes.  Adfert  enim,  quas  Qle  port 
id  tempus  fabulas  docuerit.  Cicero  ad  AU.YI,  i. 

'  Pausan.  11.  7,  3.  *  Fabridus,  n.  p.  445,  Haries.    * 

5  Schol.  Nuh.  591:  ididdxOv  KaS*  'Tirep^SXov  /ierd  r^  KX^wi'or  Oiparw.  See 
also  the  passage  from  the  'Ittt^s  quoted  below. 

^  Athen.  v.  216,  where  Eupolis  is  said  to  have  brought  out  this  piece  under  tbe 
name  of  Demostratus,  probably  the  same  as  Demopceetus,  a  comic  poet  mentioned  I7 
Suidas,  V.  x^/><^^*     There  were  two  editions  of  the  Autolycus, 

^  Schol  Aristoph.  Pax,  808. 

^  Themist.  p.  no  B.  The  words  of  Juvenal,  ii.  91,  if  they  refer  to  this  Comedyi 
would  imply  that  the  obscene  rites  of  Cotytto  were  the  objects  of  his  censure— 

Talia  secrete  coluerunt  oigia  tesdA 

Cecropiam  soliti  BaptcB  lassare  Cotytto. 
On  the  Cotyttia  and  the  BaptaB,  see  Buttmann,  Mythol,  u.  p.  159  sqq.  and  Moneki^ 
Ifia,  Crit.  p.  119  sqq. 

'  Plutarch,  dm,  XV.  With  regard  to  the  name  of  the  Comedy,  we  may  waA 
that  Cimon  had  called  his  son  Lacedasmonius  (see  Thucyd.  I.  45),  and  that  the  m^ 
of  the  son  was  often  an  epithet  of  the  father.     Miiller,  Dor,  I*  5t  §  YO^  note  (f). 
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stophanes,  too,  seems  to  have  been  on  bad  terms  with  Eupolis, 
whom  he  charges  with  having  pillaged  the  materials  for  his  Maptxa^ 
fix>m  the  'I7r7r^9*,  and  with  making  scurrilous  jokes  on  his  prema- 
ture baldness^.  Eupolis  appears  to  have  been  a  warm  admirer  of 
Pericles  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man^,  as  it  was  reasonable  that 
such  a  Comedian  should  be,  if  it  is  true  that  he  owed  his  unre- 
strained license  of  speech  to  the  patronage  of  that  celebrated 
minister.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  style  of  Eupolis  from,  the 
Horsemen  and  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  which  had  many  points 
in  common  with  the  Maricas  and  Demi  of  this  poet.  For 
as  in  the  Maricas  Hyperbolus,  so  in  the  Horsemen  Cleon  is 
represented  as  an  intriguing  and  influential  slave  of  the  people, 
and  in  both  Comedies  the  worthy  Niclas  appears  as  an  under- 
yalued  and  superseded  domestic.  As  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristo- 
phanes, Bacchus  visits  the  lower  world  to  seek  out  and  restore  to 
Athens  one  of  the  older  and  better  tragedians,  so  in  the  Demi 
of  Eupolis,  Myronides  is  made  to  bring  back  Solon,  Miltiades,  and 
Pericles,  to  their  unworthy  and  degenerate  countrymen. 

Other  writers  of  the  Old  Comedy  are  mentioned  as  the  prede- 
cessors or  contemporaries  of  Aristophanes;  but  we  know  little 
more  of  them  than  their  names ;  though  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  them  (for  instance,  Ameipsias,  who  twice  conquered  Aristo- 
phanes) were  (at  least  in  the  opinion  of  their  contemporaries)  by 
no  means  deficient  in  merit. 

Of  those  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy,  who  survived  the  full  vigour 
of  Athenian  democracy  and  lived  till  the  period  of  transition  to  the 

*  OCroi  Z*  (if  tfira^  Tap4d(0K€v  \ap^p  *Tir4ppo\os, 
TpOrw  SeCKcuw  KoKerpGxr*  de2  koI  t^  firir^pa. 
"EihrdKts  fih  rhv  MapucoM  irp(&Ti(TTov  irapeCKKvaev 
^"EKirrp^yl/as  roifs  ijfier^pous  *I'n-ir4as  Kaxbs  kokQs, 
UpoffOels  a6r^  ypaw  fii€$i6<rriif,  rod  xdpSaKos  ctyex'j  'iv 
^p^txos  9rdXai  xexofiyx**  ^^  f^  KiJTOi  ijffOiev,     NvheSf  551  sqq. 

BupoliSy  however,  had  reasons  for  recriminating.   See  Meineke,  Hist,  Crit,  p.  loi,  and 
bdoWy  Section  II. 

>  See  the  SchoL  on  Ntib,  532  : 

oi)5'  iaK(a\j/€  Toi/5  <f>a\aKpoi5s, 

*  Eupolis^  Ai/j/iMS' 

KpdTurros  ovtos  iyiver*  &p$p(hv<av  Xiyeip, 
'Oirdre  vapiKOoif  (Sairep  dyaOol  Spofirji, 
'E/c  S^Ka  irolbCov  "jpei  \iy(av  roifi  fn^opas, 
B.  ^axpf  X#y€ts  fi^u,  irpbs  84  y*  airrov  ry  r<£x« 
Tieidia  Tff  iw€Kd0i^€if  M  rots  xc/Xco'ti'* 
OUtus  itc/jKei,  Kcd  fA6vos  tQv  frfrbptav 
T6  Khrrpov  iyKariKeive  rois  &Kpo(afi^ois, 

Bchol.  Aristoph.  Aeham,  p.  794,  Dindorf.     See  Meineke,  Fragm,  ii.  458. 
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Middle  Comedy,  the  most  eminent  weze  Plato,  Theopompus,  and 
Strattis. 

Plato,  commonly  known  as  o  KVfum,  to  distingoisli  him  from 
his  great  namesake  the  philosopher,  first  exhibited  in  B.C.  427  ^ 
and  as  he  alladetl  in  one  of  his  plays  to  the  appointment  of  Agjr- 
rhins  as  general  of  the  array  at  Lesbos',  he  mnst  have  been 
flourishing  in  B.  c.  3S9.  In  his  Peisander  he  described  himself 
as  having  laboured  for  others,  like  an  Arcadian  mercenary*.  And 
this  has  been  interpreted  as  indicating  his  poYerty\  It  may,  how- 
ever, simply  mean  that  Plato  did  not  at  first  represent  under  his 
own  name ;  but,  like  Aristophanes  and  Ameipsiaa,  published  his 
dramas  anonymously,  until  in  the  parabasis  to  the  I^isaind&r  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  assert  his  literary  claims'.  There  seenu 
to  be  little  doubt  that  Plato  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Aristophanes.  His  style  is  described  tf 
"brilliant'.''  Though  he  inclined  to  the  type  of  Middle  Comedy 
in  his  later  years,  his  earlier  plays  were  full  of  political  satire,  and 
Dio  Chrysostom  mentions  him  along  with  Aristophanes  and  Cia- 
tinus  as  a  specimen  of  the  abusive  personalities  to  which  the 
Athenians  were  willing  to  listen^.  His  attacks  were  directed 
against  demagogues  like  Cleon,  Hyperbolus,  Cleophon,  PeisandeTi 
and  Agyrrhius,  against  the  general  Leagrus,  and  the  rhetoricians 
Cephalus  and  Archinus.  And,  like  Eupolis,  he  ventured  to  ridi- 
cule Aristophanes  himself.  He  left  twenty-eight  Comedies*,  some 
of  which  bore  the  names  of  the  persons  against  whom  ihey  me 
directed*®. 

^  Cyrin.  ad  Julian,  I.  p.  13  B. 

'  Flutarchj  Prac.  rtsp.  ger.  p.  8oi  B.     For  AgynliinB  and  his  apprantmeot  m 
Xen.  ffell.  iv.  8,  31 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  99.     Cf.  SchoL  JBedet.  109. 

^  Suidas,  B.  v.  *A/ucadas  pu/iw/iewoi. 

^  Suldas  says  Scd  tcvukf  'ApKdiSas  fUfieiirOai  1^  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  M 
this  was  the  assertion  of  Plato  himself. 

^  Meineke,  ffitt.  Crit.  Com,  p.  162. 

'  Behker,  Anecd.  p.  1461 :  6t6  xapaKrrfpm,  Xafirpiraros,    Cf.  Saidas,  i.  ▼.  WJrUf. 

7  Orat.  xxxni.  p.  4,  Reiske. 

B  SchoL  Plat.  p.  331,  Bekker :  jcw/i^ccroc  6i  Ihi  t6  t^  l^lfr/jinft  KokomruAr  ^^ 
dyaX/ia  "RihroXts  A&ro\6K(fi,  UXdrtaw  JKIkoas, 

*  Anon.  d€  Com.  p.  xxxiv. ;  Bekker,  Anecd,  u.s.     Soidaa  enmneratea  30,  hot t*^ 
of  these,  the  Adxtapes  and  'M.tifi/idKvdoi,  were  merely  two  editions  of  the  tame  pby. 

^^  As  the  KXeo^,  the*TW^oXos  and  the  UeUropfyot, 
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Theopompus,  the  son  of  Theodectes,  Theodorus,  or  Tisamenus, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes,  but,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  titles  of  twenty  of  his  plays,  which  have  been 
preserved,  his  style  must  have  been  chiefly  that  of  the  Middle 
Comedy. 

Strattis,  who  began  to  exhibit  about  B.C.  412,  and  wrote 
about  twenty  plays,  two  of  which,  the  Medea  and  Pkomtssce,  derived 
their  titles  and  probably  their  subjects  from  tragedies  by  Euripides, 
is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  he  entertained  a  warm 
admiration  for  the  tragi-comedies  of  that  poet,  especially  the 
Orestes  which  he  called  Bpafia  Be^mrarov^,  a  circumstance  which 
tends  to  confirm  our  belief  that  Euripides  exercised  a  paramount 
influence  over  the  later  writers  of  Attic  Comedy. 

Besides  the  fifteen  names  which  we  have  mentioned,  the.  fol- 
lowing poets  are  assigned  to  the  Old  Comedy. 

1.  Telecleides,  a  contemporary  and  opponent  of  Pericles. 

2.  Fhilonides,  a  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Aristophanes. 

3.  Archippus,  who  gained  the  prize  in  B.C.  415,  and  was 
chiefly  celebrated  for  a  play  called  the  Fishes  in  which  he  ridi- 
culed the  fish-dinners  of  Athens. 

4.  Aristomenes,  who  competed  with  Aristophanes  in  b.c.  424 
and  392. 

5.  Callias,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Cratinus. 

6.  Lysippus,  who  won  the  prize  in  B.C.  435,  and  whose 
play  called  the  JBacchce  gained  some  reputation. 

7.  Leucon,  who  competed  with  Aristophanes  and  Eupolis 
in  B.C.  422  and  4212. 

8.  Metagenes,  who  is  known  by  the  names  of  some  five  or 
six  Comedies,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  repu- 
tation. 

9.  AristagoRAS,  who  edited  the  Avpac  of  Metagenes  with  the 
new  title  Mafifia/cvdo*:,  to  which  Aristophanes  alludes. 

10.  Aristonymus,  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes,  best  known 
by  his  play  called  The  Shivering  Sun  ("H\609  pi^&v). 

1  Schol.  Eurip.  Orett,  378.  •  Meineke,  Hid,  Crk,  Com.  p.  217. 
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11.  Algous,  a  writer  of  mythological  Comedies. 

12.  EuNicus  (or  iExicus),  whose  Comedies  Anteia  or  Aniheia 
and  The  Cities  arc  attributed  to  other  writers^. 

13.  Cantharus,  a  contemporary  of  Plato  the  Comedian,  to 
whom  one  of  his  plays  is  attributed. 

14.  DiOCLES  of  Phlius,  of  the  same  age  as  Cantharus. 

15.  NiCOCHARES,  son  of  Philonides,  wrote  mythical  Comedies, 
and  belonged  to  the  Middle  Comedy  as  well  as  to  the  Old. 

16.  NicoPHON,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Aristophanes,  but 
a  poet  of  the  mythical  school. 

17.  Philtllius^,  a  careless  poet,  inclining  to  the  style  of  the 
Middle  Comedy. 

18.  PoLYZELUS,  a  poet  of  mythical  Comedy. 

19.  Sanntrion,  a  contemporary  of  the  later  poets  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  by  whom  he  is  ridiculed. 

20.  Apollophanes,  a  contemporary  of  Strattis. 

21.  Epiltcus,  author  of  the  Coraliscus. 

22.  EuTHYCLES,  author  of  the  Profligates  and  Atalanta. 

23.  Demetrius,  wrote  after  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

24.  Cephisodorus,  author  of  the  Amazons^   AfUtlaiSy  Tro- 
jphonius  and  the  Hog, 

25.  AuTOCRATES,  author  of  the  Tympamstce. 

^  Meineke^  Uiat.  Crit.  Com,  pp.  250,  260, 

'  Philyllius  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  torches  on  the  stage  (SdflL 
Aristoph.  PliU.  1195) ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  used  the  word  AmiK^dpfifrtn  tf  * 
synonym  for  AfidOriTos  ypafAfidrup  {Antiatticisia,  p.  83). 
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It  mys,  tnoyennant  tmg  peu  de  Pantagrudisme  {vovs  entendez  qw  c*e8t  certcUne  guayeU 
detperit  co^ficte  en  meprk  dea  chosea  fortuites)  sain  et  degov/rt;  prest  a  hoyre,  H 
vovilez,  Babslaib. 


OF  the  works  of  the  other  comedians  we  possess  only  detached 
fragments;  but  eleven  of  the  plays  of  Aeistophanes  have 
come  down  to  us  complete.  This  alone  would  incline  us  to  wish 
for  a  frdler  account  of  the  writer,  even  though  the  intrinsic  value  of 
his  remaining  Comedies  were  not  so  great  as  it  really  is.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  we  know  much  less  about  Aristophanes  than 
about  any  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries,  and  the  materials 
for  his  biography  are  so  scanty  and  of  so  little  credit,  that  we 
willingly  turn  from  them  to  his  works,  in  which  we  see  a  Kving 
picture  of  the  man  and  his  times.  The  following  are  the  few  par- 
ticulars which  are  known  regarding  his  personal  history^.  His 
father's  name  was  Fhilippus',  not  Philippides,  as  has  been  inferred 
from  the  inscription  on  a  bust  supposed  to  represent  him^  Of  the 
rank  and  station  of  his  father  we  know  nothing;  it  is  presumed, 

^  The  reader  will  find  a  full  and  accurate  discussion  of  all  questions  relating  to  the 
life  of  Aristophanes  down  to  the  representation  of  the  Clouds  in  Kanke's  Com- 
merUaiio  de  ArisUypkanis  VUd,  prefixed  to  Thiersch's  edition  of  the  Plvtus.  See  also 
Bergk  in  Meineke's  Fro/gm,  n.  pp.  893 — 940. 

*  This  is  stated  by  aU  the  authorities  of  his  life — ^namely,  his  anonymous  biogra- 
pher, the  writer  on  Comedy  in  tlie  Greek  prolegomena  to  Aristophanes,  the  Scholiast 
on  Plato,  and  Thomas  Magister. 

3  The  inscription  is  'Apurroipdinjs  ^iKiinrlSou.  That  this  statue  is  not  genuine  is 
now  generally  agreed.  See  Winckelmann,  n.  p.  114.  The  fact  that  his  son's  name 
was  Philippus  is  an  evidence  that  it  was  iiao  the  grandfather's  name.  Banke, 
clxxxiv. 
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however,  from  his  own  silence,  and  that  of  his  enemies,  that  it  was 
respectable.    More  than  one  country  claims  the  honour  of  being  his 
birth-place.     The  anonymous  writer  on  Comedy  says  merely  that 
he  was  an  Athenian ;  the  author  of  his  life,  and  Thomas  Magister, 
add  that  he  was  of  the  Cydathensean  Deme,  and  Pandionid  Tribe. 
Suidas  tells  us,  that  some  said  he  was  from  Lindus  in  Khodes,  or 
from  Camirus;  that  others  called  him  an  -Egyptian  ^,  and  others 
an  JEginetan.     All  this  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
fact,  that  Cleon,  in  revenge  for  some  of  the  invectives  with  which 
Aristophanes  had  assailed  him,  brought  an  action  against  the  poet 
with  a  view  to  deprive  him  of  his  civic  rights  {^evia^  yp^vh 
Now  the  defence,  which  Aristophanes  is  said  to  have  set  up  on  this 
occasion,  shows  the  object  of  Cleon  was  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
the  son  of  his  reputed  father  Philippus,  but  the  offspring  of  an 
illicit  intercourse  between  his  mother  and  some  person  who  was  not 
an  Athenian  citizen.     Consequently  his  nominal  parents  are  tacitlj 
admitted  to  have  been  Athenian  citizens,  and,  as  Cleon  failed  to 
prove  his  illegitimacy,  he  must  have  been  one  likewise.     That  he 
was  bom  at  Athens  cannot  but  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has 
read  his  Comedies.    Would  a  mere  resident  alien  have  laboured  so 
strenuously  for  the  good  of  his  adopted  country  ?    Would  one  who 
was  not  a  citizen  by  birth  have  ventured  to  laugh  at  all  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  old  Athenian  (fyparpiai^?  and  how  are  we  other- 
wise to  account  for  the  purely  Athenian  spirit,  language,  and  tone 
which  pervade  every  line  that  he  wrote?    It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  explain  why  these  different  countries  have  been  assigned  as  the 
birth-places  of  Aristophanes.    With  regard  to  the  statement  thit 
he  was  a  Ehodian ;  he  is  very  often  confounded  with  Antiphanes 
and  Anaxandrides,  the  former  of  whom  was,  according  to  Dio- 
nysius,  a  Ehodian,  and  the  latter,  according  to  Suidas,  was  bom  at 
Camirus.     The  notion  that  he  was  an  -^Egyptian  may  veiy  well 
have  arisen  from  the  many  allusions  which  he  makes  to  the  people 
of  that  country,  and  their  peculiar  customs.    With  regard  to  4e 
statement  of  Heliodorus  that  he  was  from  Naucratis,  it  is  possible 
that  writer  may  be  alluding  to  some  commercial  residence  of  his 
ancestors  in  that  city,  but  his  words  do  not  imply  that  either  Aiis- 

^  Heliodorus  irepl  *AKpoT6\€(as  (apud  Athen.  vi.  p.  229  B)  saytt  that  he  was  of 
Naucratis  in  the  Delta. 

*  JRan.  418 ;  Aves,  765. 
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tophanes  or  his  parents  were  bom  there.  His  ^ginetan  origin  has 
been  presumed  &om  the  passage  in  the  Achamiana^  in  which  his 
actor  Callistratus  (who  was  the  nominal  author  of  the  play)  alludes 
to  his  being  one  of  the  icKripoxrxph  ^  whom  that  island  had  been 
aasignedi.  We  have  positive  evidence  that  he  was  one  of  them, 
and  the  fact  that  these  tcXrfpovxoi  were  generally  poor*  would  show 
that  Callistratus  is  alluding  to  himself,  and  not  to  Aristophanes ; 
and  even  if  he  were,  this  would  be  no  proof  that  Aristophanes 
was  not  a  citizen,  for  all  the  tcXrjpovxoc  continued  to  enjoy  their 
civic  rights*.  The  remains  of  Aristophanes  are  suflGicient  to  show 
that  he  had  received  a  first-rate  education.  There  is  no  positive 
evidence  for  the  opinion*,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Prodicus.  The 
three  passages  in  his  remaining  Comedies^,  in  which  he  mentions 
that  sophist,  do  not  show  the  usual  respect  of  a  disciple  for  his 
master,  and  the  coincidence  in  name,  and  probable  similarity  of 
subject,  between  the^A/xi^  of  Aristophanes  and  The  Choice  of  Her- 
cules by  Prodicus,  are  perhaps  a  proof  that  the  Comedian  parodied 
and  ridiculed,  rather  than  admired  and  imitated,  the  latter^. 

The  literary  career  of  Aristophanes  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  periods,  defined  by  the  corresponding  changes  of  social  and 
political  life  at  Athens.  As  Attic  Comedy  rose  and  fell  with  the 
democratic  domination  of  the  state,  even  the  genius  of  its  greatest 
representative  could  not  control  the  outward  influences  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  The  waning  vigour  of  popular  freedom  necessarily 
affected  the  political  character  of  Comedy,  and  deprived  the  para'- 
hosts  or  address  to  the  audience  of  its  imconstrained  liberty  of 
speech.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  Syracuse, 
while  it  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  citizens,  so  seriously  diminished 
the  resources  of  the  state,  that  the  dramatic  entertainments  could 
no  longer  be  exhibited  with  the  same  lavish  expenditure*  From 
both  causes,  the  chorus  of  Comedy  became  insignificant,  till,  at 


^  Thucyd.  n.  27  ;  Diod.  xn.  44.  Callistratas  was  one  of  them,  Aristophanes  not. 
SchoL  Acham,  654,  p.  801,  Dind. :  odSels  UrrbptiKtv  uis  h  Alylvxi  KiKTrjral  ri  'Apur- 
T<Hpdyffs,  dXX*  Notice  raOra  vepl  KaKKurTpdTov  \iye<r0aif  6s  KeKXrjpo^rjKOf  iv  Alylt^  fierh. 
ripf  &y6J(rraffUf  Alyunfriay  inrb  'ABi^vaiuy. 

*  Bockh,  Econ,  ofAth,  Vol.  n.  p.  172,  note  511,  Engl.  Tr. 

*  Bockh,  Se,  n.  p.  174.  *  Of  Biickert  on  Plat.  Symp.  pp.  280  sqq. 
'  AveSf  692;  Nubes,  360;  fir.  Tragonist,  No.  418,  Dindorf. 

*  On  the  *Q/)cu  of  Aristophanes  and  Prodicus,  see  Welcker  in  the  Rkein,  Mus.  for 
1833,  p.  576.  He  thinks  that  the  connexion  between  the  *Clp<u  of  these  two  authors 
is  merely  aocidentaly  p.  593. 
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last,  there  was  the  literary  paradox  of  a  KtofMoSla  without  its  KcofUK. 
The  eleven  extant  Comedies  of  Aristophanes  may  be  arranged  in 
three  groups  corresponding  to  the  three  periods,  to  which  we  refer. 
In  the  first  period,  which  extends  to  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition, we  have  six  Comedies,  all  of  which  represent  the  unimpaired 
genius  of  the  poet,  and  the  complete  machinery  of  the  comic  stage. 
These  are  the  Acharnians,  the  Horsemen,  the  Clouds,  the  Wasps, 
the  Peace,  and  the  Birds.  The  second  period,  which  corresponds 
to  the  later  years  of  the  war,  is  represented  by  three  dramas,  in 
which  the  political  element  and  the  chorus  are  both  diminished  in 
prominence  and  importance.  These  are  the  Lysistrata,  the  Thes^ 
mophoriaziLSce,  and  the  Frogs,  The  third  and  concluding  period, 
which  followed  the  downfal  of  the  Athenian  empire,  exhibits  the 
genius  of  Aristophanes  in  its  feeblest  form,  and  has  transmitted  to 
us  only  two  Comedies,  the  JEcclestaztisce  and  the  Plutua,  in  which 
the  choral  element  is  altogether  insignificant,  and  the  plots  are 
derived  from  the  ideal  world  rather  than  from  the  actualities  of 
Athenian  life,  which  furnished  the  materials  for  the  Comedies  of 
the  first  period. 

Aristophanes  brought  out  his  first  Comedy,  the  Bangueters, 
{AacraXelf;)  in  B.C.  427^;  and  it  is  from  the  known  date  of  this 
play  that  we  must  infer  his  birth-year.  It  is  stated*  that  he  was 
at  this  time  little  more  than  a  boy  {a-^eSop  fiecpdxurtco^).  We  are 
told,  indeed^,  that  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  the  Clauds 
was  acted.  This  would  place  his  birth-year  at  453,  if  the  first 
edition,  or  at  452  B.C.,  if  the  second  edition  of  that  play  is  referred 
to*.  But  could  a  man  bom  so  early  as  452  B.C.  be  called  trxeSop 
fietpcLKLaKo^  at  the  time  of  the  great  plague?  We  think  he  could 
not.  If,  then,  these  two  authorities  of  the  same  kind  contradict 
one  another,  which  are  we  to  adopt?  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  first  statement,  that  Aristophanes  was  very  young  at  the 
time  when  his  first  Comedy  appeared;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  second  statement  is  merely  an  inference  drawn  from  a  mis- 
interpretation of  a  passage  in  the  Clouds,    We  feel  inclined,  there- 

^  See  the  passages  in  Clinton,  F,  H.  ii.  p.  65. 

>  Schol.  Ran.  504.     Muller  thinks  (Hist.  LU,  Or.  n.  p.  19,  new  ed.)  thftt  this  Btato- 
ment  is  an  exaggeration,  and  that  Aristophanes  was  at  least  twenty-five  in  B.O.  437* 

'  Schol.  Nvb.  p.  237,  Dindorf. 

^   Unless  we  adopt  Bankers  conjecture  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  flcoond 
edition,  which  would  make  the  two  accounts  nearly  agree.    See  below,  p.  184. 
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fore,  to  reject  the  latter  altogether,  and  take  the  former  as  the  only 
means  we  have  of  approximating  to  the  birth-year  of  Aristophanes, 
which,  if  he  was  trxehov  fietpcuaa-Ko^  or  nearly  seventeen  in  427 
B.C.,  must  have  been  about  the  year  444  b.c. 

The  Banqueters^  which  was  acted  in  the  name  of  Philonides^, 
was  an  exposition  of  the  corruptions  which  had  crept  into  the 
Athenian  system  of  education.  A  father  was  introduced  with  two 
sons,  one  of  them  educated  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  the  other 
brought  up  in  all  the  new-fangled  and  pernicious  refinements  of 
sophistry;  and  by  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  two  young 
men  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  the  poet  hoped  to  attract  the 
attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of 
the  new  system^.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Philonides, 
and  the  play  was  much  admired*.  In  426  B.C.  he  brought  out 
the  JBabi/lonians,  and,  in  the  following  spring,  the  Acharnians, 
both  under  the  name  of  his  actor  Callistratus*.  The  latter  gained 
the  first  prize,  the  second  and  third  being  adjudged  to  Cratinus 
and  Eupolis.  The  chorus  of  the  Babylonians  consisted  of  barbarian 
slaves  employed  in  the  mills*:  this  is  all  that  we  know  of  the  plot 
of  the  piece.  It  appears  to  have  been  acted  at  the  great  Dionysia, 
and  to  have  been  an  attack  upon  the  demagogues ;  for  Cleon,  who 
was  then  (Pericles  having  recently  died)  at  the  head  of  afiairs®, 
brought  an  eUrarffekia  before  the  senate  against  Callistratus,  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  satirized  the  public  functionaries  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  allies,  who  were  then  at  Athens  to  pay  the  tribute^. 

^  Dindorf,  fr.  Aridoph,  p.  527,  Oxford  editioD.  Ranke  (p.  cccxx)  thinks  it  was 
OaUistratus.  If  there  is  truth  in  the  statement  that  he  handed  over  to  Callistratus  his 
po1iti<»d  dramas,  and  to  Philonides  those  which  related  to  private  life,  the  AairoXeis 
was  probably  transfeired  to  the  latter. 

*  See  SiLvOTD,  iHber  die  Wolhen,  pp.  26  foil. 

■  Schol.  Nvb.  529.  *  Clinton,  F.  E,  under  those  years. 

*  See  Hesych.  s.  vv.  Ba)3vX(6v(ot. — ^afilwtf  6  drj/ioi.     And  Suid.  s.  v.  BafivKtifvia 

KdfJUPOS, 

*  Thucydides,  writing  of  the  year  before  the  performance  of  The  Babylonians 
says  (ill.  36),  that  KXitap  was  ry  d^mp  vapbi.  vokii  iv  ry  t6t€  vLOavdjraTos, 

^  Compw  Acham.  355  foil.: 

A^6s  T*  ifiavrbv  inrb  KX^wvo?  atiradov 
'EirLffTafiai  SiA  tV  iripv(n  KUfJUfjblav. 
BlffekKi^as  ydp  /tt*  els  rb  povXevT'^ptov 
AiipoXKe  Kol  rl/evdij  KareyKdyrri^i  fJMVy 
KdKvkkopbpei  K&7r\w€v  <Sar'^  dXlyov  irdifv 
*Air(a\6/i7iP  /MiKwowpayfiovoiifievos' 


with  vv.  476  foU.: 


Od  ydp  fie  pw  ye  5ia/3aXet  KXiujy  6ti 


^ 
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This  accusation  has  been  confounded  with  the  indictment  of  ^loj 
brought  by  Cleon  against  Aristophanes  himself. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Cleon  was  successful  in  establishing  his 
charge,  for  we  find  Callistratus  again  upon  the  stage  the  following 
year,  when  the  Achamtans  was  performed  at  the  Lensea.  The 
object  of  this  play,  the  earliest  of  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes 
which  have  come  down  to  us  entire,  is  to  induce  the  Athenians, 
by  holding  before  them  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  by  ridiculing 
the  braggadocios  of  the  day,  to  entertain  any  favourable  proposals 
which  the  Laceddsmonians  might  make  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
disastrous  war  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  and  while  he  ventured 
to  utter  the  well-nigh  forgotten  word  Peace,  he  boldly  told  his 
countrymen  that  they  had  sacrificed,  without  any  just  or  sufficient 
cause,  the  comforts  which  he  painted  to  them  in  such  vivid  colours. 

Aristophanes,  having  conferred  upon  the  nominal  authors  of 
his  early  plays  much,  not  only  of  reputation,  but  also  of  danger, 
now  thought  it  right  to  appropriate  to  himself  both  the  glory  and 
the  hazard  of  his  undertaking,  and  in  424  B.  C.  demanded  a  chorus 
in  his  own  name.  The  Comedy,  which  he  exhibited  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  in  the  composition  of  which  Eupolis  claimed  a  share, 
was  the  Horsemen;  it  was  acted  at  the  Lenaea,  and  gained  the 
first  prize:  Cratinus  was  second,  and  Aristomenes  third ^.  The 
object  of  this  play  is  to  overthrow  Cleon,  who  was  then  flushed 
with  his  undeserved  success  at  Sphacteria  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  had  excited  the  indignation  of  Aristophanes  and  all  the  Athe- 
nians who  wished  well  to  their  country,  by  his  constant  opposition 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Lacedaemonians  for  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment of  the  terms  of  peace.  The  demagogue  was  considered  at 
that  time  so  formidable  an  adversary,  that  no  one  could  be  found 
to  make  a  mask  to  represent  his  features,  so  that  Aristophanes, 
who  personated  him  on  the  stage,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  old 

^4v(av  iraphvTtav  t^v  vSXip  kokQs  \4yta, 
A^ol  ydp  iffjxev  oinrl  KypfoJUfi  r*  ir^iivy 

and  the  Scholiasts.  On  the  relations  between  Aristophanes  and  Cleon,  and  on  tiw 
character  of  the  latter,  the  student  will  find  some  striking  remarks  in  Grote,  Mi$L  Or* 
Vol.  VI.  pp.  657  sqq. 

^  Argum.  Eqq.  The  reference  of  this  piece  to  the  Lensa  is  supported  by  tha 
allusion  in  w.  881 — 3,  to  the  wintry  weather,  which  prevailed  in  the  montii  Leueoo, 
according  to  Hesiod.  On  the  claims  of  Eupolis  to  a  share  in  this  Comedy,  see  Ban- 
hardy,  Grundriss,  II.  p.  973;  and  for  the  passage  attributed  to  him,  Meinek^,  Fn/g»^ 

II.  I,  p.  577. 
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custom  of  smearing  the  face  with  wine-lees^;  and,  as  Cleon  is 
represented  in  the  play  as  a  great  drunkard,  the  substitute  was 
protably  adequate  to  the  occasion.  The  Comedy  is  an  allegorical 
caricature  of  the  broadest  kind,  showing  how  the  eminent  generals 
and  statesmen,  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  with  the  aid  of  the  koXoI 
Kayadoi  among  the  citizens,  delivered  the  Athenian  John  Bull 
from  the  clutches  of  the  son  of  Clesenetus,  and  effected  a  marvellous 
change  in  the  temper  and  external  appearance  of  their  doting 
master.  This  is  expressed  in  a  wonderfully  ingenious  manner. 
The  instrument  they  use  is  one  Agoracritus,  who  is  called  a 
sausage-seller  {dWavroTrcoXrjsi).  Now  there  lived,  at  this  time,  ft 
celebrated  sculptor  of  that  name,  who,  having  made  for  the  Athe- 
nians a  most  beautiful  statue  of  Venus  which  they  could  not  buy, 
transformed  it  into  a  representation  of  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to  the 
Khamnusians^  It  is  this  Agoracritus,  who,  by  a  play  upon  the 
words  aXXda-a-ecv  and  aXXa^,  is  called  a  transformation-monger  in 
regard  to  the  People :  he  changes  the  easy  good-tempered  old  man 
into  a  punisher  of  the  guilty — a  laughing  Venus  into  a  frowning 
Nemesis ; — he  metamorphoses  the  ill-clad  unseemly  Demus  of  the 
Pnyx  into  a  likeness  of  the  beautiful  Demus,  the  son  of  Pyrilampes 
the  Rhamnusian,  just  as  Agoracritus  transferred  to  Rhamnus  a 
statue  destined  for  Athens.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  consequence 
of  this  attack  that  Cleon  made  the  imsuccessful  attempt  (to  which 
we  have  already  alluded)  to  deprive  Aristophanes  of  his  civic 
rights. 

The  next  recorded  Comedy  of  Aristophanes  is  the  Chudsy 
the  most  celebrated  and  perhaps  the  most  elaborately  finished,  as  it 
is  certainly  the  most  serious,  of  his  remaining  plays.  When  he 
first  submitted  it  to  the  judges,  the  plays  of  Cratinus  and  Ameip- 
sias,  who  were  his  competitors,  were  honoured  with  the  first  and 
second  prizes.  This  was  in  the  year  423  B.  c. ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  Aristophanes,  indignant  at  his  unexpected  ill-success,  with- 
drew the  play,  and  did  not  bring  it  out  till  some  years  afterwards, 
when  he  added  something  to  the  parabasis,  and  perhaps  made  a 
few  other  alterations.  The  author  of  the  argument  and  the  Scho- 
liast refer  the  second  edition  to  the  year  422  B.C.;  but  it  has  been 
shown  from  the  mention  of  the  Maricas  of  Eupolis,  and  other 
internal  evidences,  that  it  could  not  have  been  acted  till  some  years 

1  Schol.  Egq^.  230.    See  above,  p.  73.  *  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxvi.  4. 
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after  the  death  of  Cleon ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  it  did  not 
appear  till  after  the  exhibition  of  the  Lysiatrata  in  411  B.  c.^  It 
will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  here  enumerate  the  various 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained  of  the  object  of  Aristophanes 
in  writing  this  Comedy*,  or  that  we  should  enter  upon  a  new  and 
detailed  examination  of  the  piece.  We  must,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, be  content  with  stating  briefly  and  generally,  what  we 
conceive  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  poet-  In  the  Wasps, 
which  was  written  the  year  after  the  first  ill-success  of  the 
Clouds,  he  calls  this  Comedy  an  attack  upon  the  prevailing 
vices  of  the  young  men  of  his  day*.  Now,  if  we  turn  to  the 
Chuda,  we  shall  see  that  he  not  only  does  this,  but  also  inves- 
tigates the  causes  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Athenian  youth ;  and 
this  he  asserts  to  have  arisen  from  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
national  education  by  the  sophists,  by  the  substitution  of  sophis- 
tical for  rhapsodical  instruction.  The  hero  of  the  piece  is  Socrates^ 
who  was,  in  the  judgment  of  Aristophanes,  a  sophist  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny  that  Socrates 
was  a  well-meaning  man,  and  in  many  respects  a  good  citizen; 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  he  was,  not  because  Plato  and 
Xenophon  have  represented  him  as  such  (in  their  justification  of 
his  character,  each  of  them  is  but  la/rpb^  aXKoov  avri^  iKxeai 
fipvoop),  but  because  Aristophanes  has  brought  no  specific  charges 
against  him,  as  far  as  his  intentions  are  concerned.  But  Socrates 
was  an  innovator  in  education ;  he  approved,  perhaps  assisted  in 
the  corruptions  which  Euripides  introduced  into  Tragedy ;  he  was 
the  pupil  and  the  friend  of  several  of  the  sophists ;  it  was  in  his 
character  of  dialectician  that  he  was  courted  by  the  ambitions 

^  Banke,  cliapters  xxviii.  and  XL. 

>  We  refet  the  reader  who  wishes  to  study  this  subject  minately  and  tuGeatMj 
to  Hermann,  Prof  at.  ad  Nvhes,  zzxii — liv;  Wolf's  Introduction  to  his  Gtnsiii 
translation  of  the  play;  Reisig.  Prcefat.  ad  Nubes,  viii — ^xxx,  and  his  Essay  in  the 
RfmnUchea  Museum,  for  1828,  pp.  191  and  464;  Mitchell's  and  Welcker's  Itikodne- 
tions  to  their  Translations  of  Aristophanes ;  Ranke,  CommefU.  chapters  XLI. — ^ZUT. ; 
Slivem^s  Essay;  and  Miiller,  Hist.  Lit.  Or.  u.  pp.  33,  new  ed.  sqq.  Kotscher  hai 
given  a  general  statement  of  some  of  these  opinions  in  his  Ariit^phana  wmi  wm 
ZeitaMer,  pp.  294 — 391^  which  he  follows  up  with  his  own  not  very  inteUigiUe  viev 
of  the  question. 

'  VT.  1037  ^^^*  • 

*AXX*  {nrkp  i/Jduv  Irt  Kcd  puvl  voXefiei.    ipi^atw  re  fier'  a&rod 
Tots  '^idXois  iTTLXcipiiffou  vipvaiv  koI  tols  wperouruf 
Ot  Toifi  waripas  r'  ijyxoy  v^KTtap  Kal  roiis  Ttdvitovs  dThrmyw, 
KaTaKXwSficuoi  r*  iirl  reus  koLtois  irl  rotatv  dtrpdyfJUHrv  iffiQv 
'AyrufAoalas  koI  irpwrkXi/icrtis  koX  /Mprvplas  <rw€K6\Kup,  Jc.r.X. 
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young  men ;  he  was  the  tutor  of  Alclbiades ;  his  singular  manners 
and  affected  sloTenliness  had  every  appearance  of  quackery ;  and, 
if  we  add,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  eminent  sophists  who 
was  an  Athenian-bom,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  Aristophanes 
selected  him  as  the  representative  of  the  class.  The  other  two 
principal  characters  are  a  father  and  son.  The  latter  is  a  general 
personification  of  the  young  profligates  of  the  day,  and  only  wants 
a  little  sophistical  education  to  enable  him  to  throw  aside  every 
moral  restraint.  His  silly  father  supplies  this  defect,  and  is  the 
first  to  suffer  from  the  weapon  which  he  has  placed  in  his  son's 
hand.  The  name  of  the  father,  Strepsiades,  shows  that  he  is 
intended  as  a  representative  of  the  class  who  advocated  the  change 
in  education^.  It  does  not  appear  of  whom  his  mask  was  a  por- 
trait. It  is  likely  that  the  son,  Pheidippides,  came  forward  in  the 
character  of  Alcibiades,  who  had  the  same  love  for  horses,  and 
bore  a  similar  relation  to  Socrates*:  at  the  same  time,  the  promi- 
nent part  which  Alcibiades  was  beginning  to  take  in  public  affairs, 
and  the  influence  he  possessed  over  the  young  men  of  his  own  age, 
pointed  him  out  as  their  most  adequate  representative.  With 
these  actors,  then,  the  Clovds  was  merely  a  general  exhibition 
of  the  corrupt  state  of  education  at  Athens,  and  of  its  causes ;  it 
was  a  loudly  uttered  protest,  on  the  part  of  Aristoplianes,  against 
the  useless  and  pernicious  speculations  of  the  sophists',  and  was 
not  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  accusation  which  was  many 
years  afterwards  brought  against  Socrates  as  a  corrupter  of  youth, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  effect  upon  the  verdict  of  the  Dicasts 
at  the  trial.  The  Clouda  appears  to  have  been  acted  at  the  great 
Dionysia*. 

The  Wasps  was  brought  out  in  the  name  of  Philonides,  and 
performed  at  the  LensBa,  in  422  B.C.  As  the  object  of  the  Clouds 
was  to  attack  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  young  men  of  the  day, 
and  to  stigmatize  the  \oyq  of  disputation,  which  was  so  prevalent 
at  Athens,  and  which  the  sophists  did  so  much  to  foster,  so  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Wasps  to  inveigh  against  a  predominant  fault 

1  Nub.  88,  434,  1455.  *  Siiveni,  iOer  die  Wdken,  p.  33. 

'  Suvem  has  conjectnred  very  ingeniously,  that  the  X670J  AdiKos  wore  a  mask 
representing  Thrasymachus,  because  his  opponent  addresses  him  in  v.  890,  Kalvep 
Opaain  (Sv,  and  in  v.  915,  Bpaa^s  et  voXKov;  and  that  the  X670S  dlKcuos  was  Aris- 
tophanes himself.     Uber  die  Wolken,  p.  12,  note  (3). 

*  See  Nube8,  311. 
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of  the  old  peevish  Athenians,  whose  delight  it  was  to  spend  their 
time  in  the  law-courts,  and  to  live  on  the  judicial  fees,  which  Peri- 
cles had  established,  and  which  Cleon  was  pledged  to  maintain. 
There  are  many  points  in  which  the  Clouds  and  the  Wiaspa  supple- 
ment one  another,  and  there  is  a  unity  of  design  between  them, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken.  A  father  and  his  son  are  the  principal 
characters  in  both.  In  the  Wasps,  the  father  Philocleon,  who,  as 
his  name  denotes,  is  warmly  attached  to  Cleon,  has  surrendered  the 
management  of  his  affairs  to  his  son  Bdelycleon,  indicated  by  his 
name  as  loathing  and  detesting  that  demagogue.  The  son  regrets 
his  father's  perverse  fondness  for  judicial  business,  and  weans  him 
from  it,  partly  by  establishing  a  law-court  at  home,  in  which  a  dog 
is  tried  for  stealing  a  cheese,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  a  regular 
process  in  the  dicasterion,  and  partly  by  leading  him  to  indulge  in 
a  life  of  sensual  enjoyment.  And  as  Strepsiades  in  the  Clouds  has 
reason  to  regret  the  sophistical  training,  which  he  procures  for  his 
dissipated  son,  so  Bdelycleon  in  the  Wcups  repents  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  curative  treatment  to  which  he  had  subjected  his 
&ther.  An  eminent  modem  scholar  has  pronounced  the  Wasps 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes^,  and  the  dra- 
matic merits  of  the  piece  must  have  been  of  great  intrinsic  value, 
for  Bacine  was  able  to  reproduce  it  with  eminent  success  as  a 
French  Comedy  adapted  to  the  usages  of  his  own  time*. 

In  the  Petzce,  which  was  produced  in  419  B.C.,  the  poet  returaa 
to  the  subject  of  the  Achamtans,  and  insists  strongly  upon  the 
advantages  which  might  be  expected  from  a  reconciliation  of  the 
belligerents.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  two  plays  is 
very  considerable,  not  only  in  dramatic  merit,  but  in  the  nature  of 
the  wish  for  peace  which  they  severally  represent.  The  Achat' 
nians  has  a  strongly  conceived  dramatic  unity,  and  a  great  variety 
of  comic  incidents,  and  it  represents  the  wish  for  peace  as  not  only 
limited  to  Athens,  but  limited  also  to  aft  individual  Athenian,  to 
whom  the  chorus  of  his  own  countrymen  is  violently  opposed.  The 
Peace  has  really  only  one  incident — the  journey  to  heaven  of  Tiy- 
gaeus,  a  new  sort  of  Bellerophon,  mounted  on  a  new  sort  of  Pegasus, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dung-beetle ;  and  the  wish  for  peace  is  represented 
as  common  to  all  the  Greek  cities,  whose  countrymen  join  in  the 

1  C.  O.  Mtiller,  ffitt.  of  LU.  of  Or,  n.  p.  38,  new  ed. 
'  Les  Plaideurs,  acted  in  1668. 
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diorus,  and  assist  the  hero  in  pnlling  Peace  from  the  pit  into  which 
she  had  been  thrown  by  the  Dflemon  of  War.  After  this  rescue  is 
accomplished,  the  rest  of  the  play  is  merely  a  series  of  cheerful 
sketches,  which  were  doubtless  very  entertaining  to  the  spectators, 
but  do  not  afford  much  gratification  to  the  modem  reader,  or  ftimish 
the  best  specimen  of  the  genius  of  Aristophanes. 

In  the  year  414  B.C.,  Aristophanes  produced  two  Comedies; 
the  Amphiarausy  which  appeared  at  the  LensBa,  under  the  name  of 
Fhilonides ;  and  the  Birds,  which  came  out  at  the  great  Dionysia, 
under  the  name  of  Callistratus.  The  objects  of  these  two  plays 
appear  to  have  been  the  same.  The  former  was  named  after  one  of 
the  seven  chiefs  who  led  the  Argive  army  against  Thebes,  and  was 
always  foretelling  the  misfortunes  which  attended  that  expedition. 
In  this  he  corresponded  to  Nicias,  who  in  the  same  manner  foretold 
the  disastrous  termination  of  the  expedition  which  had  sailed  for 
Syracuse  the  year  before ;  and  Aristophanes  no  doubt  took  this  oppor- 
tunity  of  warning  his  countrymen  against  the  dangers  into  which 
their  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Alcibiades  would  lead  them^. 
The  Birds,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  wonderful  compo^ 
sitions  in  any  language,  was  designed,  we  think,  in  conjimction 
with  the  Amphiaraus,  to  parody  and  ridicule  the  Euripidean  Tri- 
logy, which  came  out  the  year  before*.  The  Athenians  are  repre- 
sented as  a  set  of  gaping  foolish  birds,  persuaded  by  the  extrava- 
gant promises  of  a  couple  of  designing  adventurers  to  set  up  a  city 
in  the  clouds,  and  to  declare  war  against  the  gods.  In  this  carica- 
ture we  easily  recognize  a  ridicule  of  the  extravagant  schemes  of 
mniversal  rule  which  Alcibiades  had  formed,  and  which  might  well 
be  called  castle-building  in  the  air ;  and  the  termination  of  the  play, 
in  which  the  chief  adventurer  is  represented  as  making  a  supper  off 
his  subjects,  points  clearly  to  what  the  Athenians  had  to  expect 
from  the  success  of  an  ambitious  plan,  conceived  by  an  imcompro- 
mising  aspirant  after  sovran  power.  According  to  Stivem's  inge- 
nious explanation  of  the  play,  the  names  of  the  two  heroes  of  the 
piece,  PeisthetcBTus  and  Euelpides,  whom  we  have  elsewhere  angli- 
cized as  Messrs.  Agitator  and  Hopegood,  point  at  once  to  the  ob- 
jects of  this  satirical  delineation.  The  former  is  a  combination  of 
the  two  great  moving  causes  of  the  expedition  to  Syracuse,  Gor- 

1  Stiveni's  Essay  on  the  Birds,  p.  77,  Engl.  Tr. 
*  See  above,  p.  147. 
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gias,  and  Alclbiades^:  the  age  of  Master  Agitator,  his  eloquence, 
his  being  a  stranger,  and  his  sophistical  harangues,  maj  remind 
us  of  Gorgias,  and  Callistratus  may  have  worn  a  mask  which  was 
a  portrait  of  the  Leontine  ambassador ;  at  the  same  time,  the  promi- 
nent part  which  Alcibiades  took  in  the  affair,  and  the  notorious  fact 
that  he  was  the  head  of  an  extensive  club  {ercupla)  at  Athens,  would 
point  to  him  as  also  represented  by  Peisthetaerus^;  and  Euelpides 
may  have  personified  those  confident  citizens,  who,  full  of  hope  for 
the  future  {eviXiriSe^;^),  willingly  undertook  the  expedition*. 

This  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Comedy  will  hardly  bear 
the  test  of  a  critical  examination*;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  truth,  and  the  general  reference  of 
the  Birds  to  the  unfortunate  Sicilian  expedition  may  be  regarded 
as  more  or  less  an  admitted  fact. 

In  the  Comedies,  which  have  been  considered  up  to  this  point, 
the  genius  of  Aristophanes  appears  under  all  the  advantages  which 
it  was  certain  to  derive  from  the  support  of  a  vigorous  democracy, 
and  from  the  unimpaired  opulence  and  prosperity  of  Athens.  But 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  which  the  Birds  had  taken  for  its  theme, 
came  to  a  disastrous  issue  in  b.c.  413,  and  speedily  produced  its 
effect  both  on  the  democratic  government  and  on  the  political 
power  of  the  great  Attic  republic.  Here  we  commence  the  second 
period  in  the  literary  history  of  Aristophanes,  when  his  poetical 
powers  were  unimpaired,  but  when  he  had  neither  the  same  ma- 
terials to  work  upon,  nor  the  same  external  support,  on  which  he 
could  rely.  In  this  period  he  exhibited  three  plays,  the  LffsistratOj 
the  ThesmophoriazvscB,  and  the  Frogs.  The  first  two  were  repre- 
sented in  B.C.  411,  when  the  democracy  had  been  obliged  to  accept 
certain  modifications  in  the  form  of  irpofiovkoij  and  a  council  of 
400.  The  third  play  of  this  period  was  acted  in  B.C.  405,  in  the 
interval  between  the  battles  of  Arginusae  and  JEgos-Potami. 

The  Lysistrata,  which  appeared  in  the  name  of  Callistratus,  is  a 
coarse  and  laughable  recommendation  of  peace.    The  women  of  the 

1  Slivem,  pp.  31  fol.  Engl.  Tr. 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  13:  comp.  Goller*s  notes  upon  m.  82;  vm.  54;  and  Arnold^ 
Thucyd.  Vol.  ni.  p.  414. 

'  Thucyd.  VI.  24 :  eiJ^TtScs  ^i^es  acjOi^eaOou, 

*  In  addition  to  SUvem's  Essay,  we  must  refer  the  onrious  reader  to  Droysen*! 
Essay  on  the  Birds,  in  the  Bhem.  Mus.  for  1835,  pp.  161.  foL 

*  The  theory  of  Siivem  is  combated  by  Mr  W.  G.  Clark,  now  Public  Orator  at 
Cambridge^  in  a  very  able  paper  which  appeared  in  the  JounuU  qf  Philology,  VoL  I. 
pp.  I — 20. 
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belligerent  nations,  worn  out  by  the  miseries  of  the  protracted  war- 
fare, combine  against  the  men,  seize  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  and 
starve  the  nobler  sex  into  mutual  reconciliation  by  cutting  them  off 
from  domestic  life  and  connubial  felicity.  The  play  is  full  of 
talent,  and  is  replete  with  wit  and  humour.  But  its  grossness  is 
offensive.  The  political  ingredient  is  greatly  diminished  in  extent 
and  importance.  And  the  j>arabasi8,  or  direct  appeal  to  the  audi- 
ence, is  for  the  first  time  omitted. 

If  the  men  of  Athens  had  any  reason  to  be  offended  by  the  pro- 
minent part  which  the  Lysistrata  had  assigned  to  their  help-mates, 
they  were  avenged  in  the  ThesTnophoriazusoe,  which  appeared  in  the 
same  year.  This  play,  which  begins  with  a  satirical  caricature  of 
the  effeminate  Agathon  and  the  woman-hater  Euripides,  and  exhibits 
throughout  an  extravagant  humour  worthy  of  the  best  Comedies  of 
the  first  period,  is  mainly  occupied  with  an  exposure  of  the  moral 
corruption  and  depravity  of  the  Athenian  women.  The  chorus  has 
very  little  to  do,  and  there  is  no  parahasis.  Politics  are  almost  ex- 
cluded, and  with  the  exception  of  the  ridicule  thrown  on  Euripides 
and  Agathon,  there  is  no  personal  satire.  There  was  a  second  ver- 
sion of  the  ThesmophoriazuscB  {®€a'fio(f>opui^ov(rat  Sevrepod,),  which 
appears  from  the  fragments  to  have  had  much  the  same  subject  as 
the  extant  play. 

The  Frogs  was  exhibited  at  the  Lensea  in  B.C.  405,  imder  the 
name  of  Philonides,  and  won  the  first  piize  from  the  Muses  of 
Phrynichus,  and  the  Cleophon  of  Plato.  The  leading  object  of  this 
admirable  play  is  dramatic  criticism,  but  the  political  element  is  by 
no  means  excluded.  The  demagogue  Cleophon,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  rival  Comedy  of  Plato,  and  who  was  then  in  great 
power  at  Athens,  is  directly  and  violently  attacked^;  the  play  has 
a  parabasis,  in  which  the  poet  recommends  his  audience  to  make 
peace  with  the  discarded  faction  of  the  Four  Hundred^ ;  and  he  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  hint  the  propriety  of  their  recalling  Alcibiades, 
and  submitting  to  his  capricious  genius*.  The  plot  of  the  Comedy 
is  very  striking.    Dionysus,  the  god  of  the  Athenian  drama,  being 

1  w.  679—685,  1504,  532. 

*  689:  K€t  Tis  iffiapTe  ff^aXets  rt  ^pwlxov  iraKatff/iaffLV 

iYY€v4a0aL  ipijfd  XPW"'''  ''"o**  6\i(r0ov(rty  r&re 

oLriav  iKdeiffL  XOtrat  rAs  Tp&repov  afiaprias, 

^  V.  143^ :         fJLdXurra  fih  \4ovTa  fi^  V  wdXei  rpi<p€iu, 
rjv  8'  iKfpiifyo  tis,  toTs  rpdvoLS  vwrfpereiv. 
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much  vexed  by  the  dearth  of  good  tragic  poets  since  ihe  death  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  is  resolved  to  go  down  to  Hades  and 
bring  up  one  of  the  great  departed,  if  possible  Euripides,  for  whom, 
as  a  representative  of  the  popular  taste,  he  professes  a  warm  admi* 
ration.     Accordingly  he  equips  himself  for  the  adventure  in  the 
costume  of  Hercules,  and,  after  a  brief  interview  with  his  heroic 
brother,  he  and  his  servant  Xanthias  proceed  on  their  journey  to 
the  other  world;  the  god  has  to  take  an  oar  in  Charon's  boat,  while 
the  slave  runs  round  the  Stygian  pool  and  meets  him  on  the  other 
side.     The  chorus,  which  had  performed  the  croaking  of  the  in- 
visible Frogs  during  the  short  voyage,  appears  as  a  band  of  happy 
souls  duly  initiated  into  sacred  mysteries.    After  many  ludierous 
and  entertaining  incidents,  Bacchus  and  his  attendant  are  admitted 
into  the  halls  of  Pluto,  and  the  Grod  of  the  drama  is  appointed  judge 
in  the  contest,  which  has  arisen  between  JEiSchylus,  the  occupant 
of  the  tragic  throne  in  the  lower  world,  and  Euripides,  who,  as  s 
new-comer,  had  laid  claim  to  it,  although  the  good-natured  Sopho- 
cles had  accepted  the  existing  state  of  things.    The  God  of  the 
«   drama  makes  this  contest  work  into  his  own  scheme  for  resusci- 
tating one  of  the  great  tragedians,  and  he  promises  to  take  back 
with  him  to  Athens  whichever  of  the  two  competitors  shall  gain 
the  victory.   The  unfavourable  opinion,  which  Aristophanes  every- 
where expresses  respecting  the  dramatic  merits  of  Euripides,  ooidd 
not  have  left  his  audience  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  results  of  a  com- 
parison, which  he  undertook  to  make,  between  the  great  founder  of 
Greek  Tragedy,  and  the  rhetorical  poet,  who  had  so  entirely  altered 
its  character.    Accordingly,  JEschylus  is  carried  back  to  the  city, 
where  his  Tragedies  were  still  alive ;  for  he  is  made  to  say,  with 
considerable  humour,  that  his  poetry  had  not  died  with  him,  and 
that  Euripides,  who  had  brought  his  works  down  to  Hades,  was 
better  prepared  for  the  literary  contest^. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Frogs  was  speedily  followed  by  the  batde 
of  JEgis-Potami,  the  fall  of  Athens,  and  the  subversion  of  the  de- 
mocracy. For  some  years  there  was  no  possibility  for  any  display 
of  the  literary  genius  of  such  a  poet  as  Aristophanes,  and  we  do  not 

^  vv.  866  sqq. : 

A^.     ipou\6/n]v  fikv  o^k  ipl^eiv  iyddZe' 
o^K  i^  tiov  ydp  iffTiy  brfCjv  p<fv, 
Ai.  tI  da/; 

Al,     6tl  ij  volri<ris  o^l  ffvvriOpi^Ki  fiot, 

To&Tip  di  <rvyT4dvriK€P,  (3(r0'  l^et  \4yttM. 
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hear  of  Idm  until  some  years  after  the  return  of  Thrasybulus. 
From  the  concluding  period  of  his  literary  history,  only  two  Come- 
dies have  come  down  to  us  complete.  And  both  of  these  present  to 
us  a  yery  different  state  of  things  from  that  which  had  prevailed 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  While  democracy  had  revived  with 
some  of  its  worst  abuses,  and  while  demagogues,  like  Agyrrhius, 
were  leading  the  populace  into  the  most  whimsical  extravagances, 
the  educated  class  had  learned  to  express  with  boldness  the  feelings 
of  disgust  and* contempt  with  which  this  wild  republicanism  had 
inspired  them.  This  anti-democratic  tendency  was  fostered  by  the 
writings  of  some  able  men  attached  to  the  government  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  among  whom  the  most  eminent  was  Plato.  Connected 
with  Critias  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  a  near  relation  of  the  Char- 
mides,  who  fell  fighting  against  the  party  of  Thrasybulus,  he  had 
but  little  sympathy  with  the  restored  democracy  at  Athens;  and 
when  his  teacher  Socrates  had  been  put  to  death  in  b.c.  399,  after 
a  prosecution  instituted  by  men  connected  with  the  popular  party, 
Plato  retired  to  Megara,  and  did  not  return  to  Athens  till  after 
some  four  years  spent  in  foreign  travel.  The  feelings  of  despair 
with  which  he  regarded  all  existing  forms  of  government  are  re- 
corded in  an  epistle  written  about  this  time^,  and  it  has  been  fairly 
argued^  that  he  must  have  published  soon  afterwards  at  least  the 
first  sketch  of  his  Repuhlic^  in  which  his  object  is  to  maintain  by 
the  elaborate  picture  of  an  ideal  government  the  thesis  laid  down 
in  the  epistle,  namely,  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  miseries  of 
mankind  must  be  sought  in  the  establishment  of  a  truly  philoso- 
phical aristocracy.  One  of  the  most  offensive  features  in  Plato's 
ideal  Bepvblic  is  his  proposal  for  a  community  of  property  and 
wives,  and  the  supposition  that  the  original  edition,  containing  the 
first  six  books',  was  given  to  the  public  soon  after  B.C.  395,  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  statement  of  the  old  grammarians*,  that 
this  work  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  his  Ecclesiazvsce  which 
appeared  in  B.C.  392,  and  in  which  Plato  is  mentioned,  as  he  is 
also  in  the  Flutus,  by  a  diminutive  of  his  original  name  Aristocles^. 

1  Plato,  ^pia,  VII.  pp.  324  B,  sqq.,  especially  326  A,  B. 

'  By  Professor  Thompson.     See  our  History  of  the  Idteratv/re  of  Oreece,  Vol  11. 
pp.  211  sqq. 

'  History  of  the  LitercAure  of  OreecCf  n.  p.  245. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  in.  23;  Herodian,  apud  Etym,  M.  p.  142  p. 

^  EccUsiaz,  646;  PMus,  313. 
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In  this  Comedy  the  women  assume  the  male  attire,  steal  into  the 
assembly,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes  carry  a  new  constitution*, 
which  realizes,  in  part  at  least,  the  Platonic  Utopia ;  for  there  is  to 
be  a  community  of  goods  and  women,  and  with  regard  to  the  latter 
the  rights  of  the  ugly  are  to  be  protected  by  special  enactment. 
The  play  has  a  good  deal  of  the  old  Aristophanic  energy,  and  its 
indecency  is  as  extravagant  as  its  drollery  and  humour.  It  has  the 
literary  characteristics  as  well  as  the  phallic  grossness  of  the  oldest 
Attic  Comedy.  But  it  is  manifestly  deficient  in  the  outward  appa- 
ratus which  had  set  out  the  Comedy  in  its  best  days.  The  chonu 
is  poorly  equipped,  and  it  has  little  to  do  in  any  respect  which 
would  have  required  careful  training.  There  is  no  parabasia;  but 
instead  of  this  a  mere  plaudite  is  addressed  to  the  audience  before 
the  chorus  go  to  supper^. 

The  Flutics,  in  its  extant  form,  is  the  second  edition  of  the 
play,  which  appeared  in  B.C.  388.  The  first  edition  was  performed 
in  B.C.  408.  In  the  play,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  we  have 
only  here  and  there  a  reminiscence  of  what  the  Old  Comedy 
had  been.  The  chorus  is  altogether  insignificant.  There  is  no  poli- 
tical satire,  and  the  personal  attacks  are  directed  against  individuab 
capriciously  selected.  The  plot  is  the  development  of  a  very  sim- 
ple and  perfectly  general  truth  of  allegorical  morality — ^that  if  the 
god  of  riches  were  not  blind,  he  would  have  bestowed  his  fitvonis 
with  more  discrimination.  In  this  play  Flutus  &lls  into  the  hands 
of  Chremylus,  a  poor  but  most  worthy  citizen,  who  contrives  to 
restore  the  blind  god  to  the  use  of  his  eyes.  The  natural  conse- 
quences follow.  The  good  become  rich,  and  the  bad  are  reduced 
to  poverty.  There  is  a  slight  dash  of  the  old  Aristophanic  humour 
in  the  successive  pictures  of  these  alterations  in  the  condition  of  the 
different  classes  of  men.  But  on  the  whole  the  play  exhibits  many 
symptoms  not  only  of  the  change,  which  had  come  over  the  whole 
spirit  of  Greek  comic  poetry,  but  also  of  the  decay  of  the  poet's 

^  It  is  intimated,  i0?itli  a  good  deal  of  point,  that  this  transfSsrenoe  of  tlie  govon- 
ment  to  the  women  was  the  only  expedient  which  had  not  been  tried  among  the  muj 
changes  of  constitution  at  Athens  (v.  456) : 

iSdxei  yd.p  toOto  (ibvov  iv  rfj  t6\€i 
oHirta  yeyePTJaOai, 

*  vv.  1 154  sqq. :  afUKpbv  b*  inrodiadai  toU  Kpirouffi  ^oiSkofiou' 

Toh  ao<f>oU  fikv  tCov  ao<pQp  fjLe/jWTjfi4i/ovs  Kpipetw  i/ii' 
Toii  ycXSxn  b*  7]b4(as  bid.  rbv  yiKuv  KfUvetv  i/ii, 

K.  T.  X. 
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vigour  and  vivacity.  The  Plutus  is  not  yet  a  play  of  the  Middle 
Comedy,  but  it  has  lost  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  ancient 
comic  drama  of  Athens. 

The  last  two  Comedies  which  Aristophanes  wrote  were  called 
j^hsicon  and  Cocalus;  they  were  brought  out  about  the  time  of 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  by  Araros,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  poet,  who 
had  been  his  principal  actor  at  the  representation  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  Plutus.  They  both  belonged  to  the  second  variety 
of  Comedy;  namely,  the  Comedy  of  Criticism.  The  ^olosicon  was 
a  parody  and  criticism  of  the  jEoIus  of  Euripides^.  The  Cocalus 
was,  perhaps,  a  similar  criticism  of  a  Tragedy  or  Epic  Poem,  the 
hero  of  which  was  Cocalus,  the  fabulous  king  of  Sicily,  who  slew 
Minos  ^;  it  was  so  near  an  approach  to  the  third  variety  of  Comedy, 
that  Philemon  was  able  to  bring  it  again  on  the  stage  with  very 
few  alterations^. 

It  is  altogether  unknown  in  what  year  Aristophanes  died ;  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  he  did  not  long  survive  the  commencement 
of  the  100th  Olympiad,  380  B.C.*  He  left  three  sons,  Philippus, 
Araros,  and  Nicostratus,  who  were  all  poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy, 
but  do  not  appear  to  have  inherited  any  considerable  portion  of 
their  father's  wonderful  abilities.  Their  mother  was  not  a  very 
estimable  woman ;  at  all  events,  the  poet  is  said  to  have  declared, 
in  one  of  his  Comedies,  that  he  was  ashamed  of  her  and  his  two 
foolish  sons ;  meaning,  we  are  told,  the  two  first-mentioned*. 

The  number  of  Comedies  brought  out  by  Aristophanes  is  not 
known  with  certainty:  the  reader  will  see  in  the  note  a  list  of  forty- 
four  names  of  Comedies  attributed  to  him^» 

^  See  Grauert,  in  the  Hhein.  Mu8.  for  1828,  pp.  50  foL  The  name  KloKoffUtav  is  a 
compound  (like  '"HpaKXcio^apOlas,  &c.)  of  the  name  of  Euripides's  tragic  hero,  and 
^con^  a  celebrated  cook.  Grauert,  p.  60.  And  for  this  reason  the  whole  Comedy 
was  fall  of  cookery  terms.     Grauert^  pp.  499  fol. 

^  Granert,  p.  507. 

•  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  vr.  p.  628 :  rbv  fiivToi  Ki^KoKoy  rbv  iroirjddirra  ^Apapdri  ry 

^  Banke,  p.  cxcix. 

•  Vit.  Anonym,  p.  xvii:  {^ A.pi<rT0^>6vyji)  fieri^Wa^e  rbv  piov  iraidas  KaroKiwCdv  rpeis, 
^CKunrov  bfubpvfiov  ry  irrfwy  koI  ^iKbarparov  Kal  'Apapbra, — rtvh  5^  5iJo  <pacrlf  €>fXtir- 
m-oy  Kal  ^Apapbra,  C^p  koX  adrbs  ifJO^T^ffdrf 

TV  ywaiKa  5^ 
aUrx^ofiOL  rd)  t*  oi  ^popovpre  TraLbLu)' 
tffujs  airroifs  Xiytop, 

•  I.  AaiTaKijs.  n.  Ba^vKdivioi,  ni.  *Axa>pvi}s.  TV.  'Iittt^s,  v.  Ne^Aot  trpbrepai, 
VI.  Upodybtv,  VII.  Z^«c6f.  vm.  Wpipni  Trporipa.  IX.  Afi^Ldpaos.  X.  "Opvides, 
XI.  Awrurrpdnf.    zn.  Q€afM>4>opidj^owrai  wpbrepai.    Xiii.  HKovtos  rrpbrepos,    xiv.  Bd- 

D.  T.  G.  13 
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In  the  very  brief  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  the  general 
objects  of  Aristophanes'  Comedies,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
their  external  and  political  references.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed,  because  Aristophanes  was  a  Pantagruelist,  a  fabricator  of 
allegorical  caricatures,  giving  vent  at  times  to  the  wildest  buf- 
foonery, and  setting  no  bounds  to  the  coarseness  and  plain-spoken- 
ness  of  his  words,  that  his  writings  contain  nothing  but  a  political 
gergo ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  here  and  there  bursts  of  lyric 
poetry,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  sublimest  of  his 
Tragical  contemporaries.  The  fact  is,  that  Aristophanes  was  not 
merely  a  wit  and  a  satirist ;  he  had  within  himself  all  the  iugre- 
dients  which  are  necessary  to  form  a  great  poet ;  the  nicest  diseri- 
mination  of  harmony,  a  fervid  and  active  imagination  drawing  upon 
the  stores  of  an  ever-creating  fancy,  and  a  true  and  enlarged  per- 
ception of  ideal  beauty.  This  was  so  notorious  even  in  his  own 
time,  that  Plato,  who  had  little  reason  to  speak  favourably  of  him, 
declared  that  the  Graces,  having  sought  a  temple  to  dwell  in,  found 
it  in  the  bosom  of  Aristophanes*,  and  it  is  very  likely  in  conBe- 
quence  of  Plato's  belief  in  the  real  poetical  power  of  Aristophanes, 
that  he  makes  Socrates  convince  him  in  the  Banquet^  that  tiie  real 
artists  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  are  one  and  the  same*.  Of  the  pri- 
vate character  of  Aristophanes  we  know  little,  save  that  he  was, 
,  like  all  other  Athenians,  fond  of  pleasure;  and  it  Ls  intimated  \sj 
Plato^  that  he  was  not  distinguished  by  his  abstinence  and  sobriety. 
That  coarseness  of  language  was  in  those  times  no  proof  of  moral 
depravity,  has  already  been  suflSciently  shown  by  a  modem  admirer 
of  Aristophanes^:  the  fault  was  not  in  the  man,  but  in  the  mannen 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  blame  the  Comedian  fi)r  it,  is 

rpaxoi,  XV.  ^EKKKrfffid^ovaau.  XVI.  UXovrot  Be&repot.  XVU.  AloXoaUwr  WfArtfU, 
xvnL  klo\oalKU)¥  b€&rcpos.  xix.  KibKoKou  These  are  ammged  in  the  ■uppowd 
order  of  their  appearance.  The  reinaiDiDg  names  are  alphabetically  arranged.  I.  Afir 
yupot.  11.  TeupyoL  in.  T^pat.  IV.  Trjpvrddiis.  V.  AtUSaXas,  VI.  AaraOa.  ¥IL 
Apdfiara  ^  Kivravpos.  VUI.  Apd/iara  rj  ^lofios.  IX.  Elfyi^  devriptiL,  Z.  "Bpua* 
XI.  Q€<rfi4yf>opid^ouirai  Se&repau  xn.  A'/ffwiat.  xin.  ISavayis,  or  ALt  Nava76f.  XIV. 
Ne0A(u  Be&repai.  XV.  N^w.  XVI.  *0X«c<£$6f.  xvn.  Uckapyol.  XVIIL  UobirA 
XIX.  UoX^eidos.  XX.  XKTjpdis  KaraXafipdvovaoi.  XXI.  TayipntrraL  xxn.  TcX/kc^v^ 
xxiiL  Tpi<f>dXrft.  XXIV.  ^otptffffoi.  XXV.  *ilpai.  See  DindorTs  (hlkcUom  rf  At 
Fragmentt.  Bergk,  p.  901.  On  the  T^pas,  see  SUvem's  fiisay  on  that  play;  aadoa 
the  Tpi<f>d\7is,  Siivem,  Uber  die  Wolhen,  pp.  62 — 65. 

^  Apud  Thorn.  Ma^. : 

hi  x<i/Mres  T4/i€p6f  ri  \apeaf  Srep  oirxji  irivetroM, 
ZfjTowrai,  ^vxhv  evpop  * Api<rro4>difovt, 

*  Sympos.  p.  223  D.  «  For  instance,  see  Sjfmp.  176  B. 

*  Por8on*s  Beview  of  Bninck*s  Aristophanes,  Mus.  Oritiatm,  iz.  pp.  114,  115, 
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to  give  a  very  evident  proof  of  that  unwillingness  to  shake  off 
modem  associations  which  we  have  already  deprecated*.  The  ob- 
ject of  Aristophanes  was  one  most  worthy  of  a  wise  and  good  man; 
it  was  to  cry  down  the  pernicious  quackery  which  was  forcing  its 
way  into  Athens,  and  polluting,  or  drying  up,  the  springs  of  public 
and  private  virtue;  which  had  turned  religion  into  impudent  hypo- 
crisy, and  sobriety  of  mind  into  the  folly  of  word-wisdom ;  and 
which  was  the  cause  alike  of  the  corruption  of  Tragedy,  and  of  the 
downfal  of  the  state.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  his  method  of 
opposing  these  evils:  it  was  the  only  course  open  to  him;  the  dema- 
gogues had  introduced  the  comus  into  the  city,  and  he  turned  it 
against  them,  till  it  repented  them  that  they  had  ever  used  such  an 
instrument.  So  far,  then,  from  charging  Aristophanes  with  immo- 
rality, we  would  repeat,  in  the  words  which  a  great  and  a  good  man 
of  our  own  days  used  when  speaking  of  his  antitype  Kabelais,  that 
the  morality  of  his  works  is  of  the  most  refined  and  exalted  kind, 
however  little  worthy  of  praise  their  manners  may  be^,  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  would  fearlessly  recommend  any  student,  who  is  not  so 
imbued  with  the  lisping  and  drivelling  mawkishness  of  the  present 
day  as  to  shudder  at  the  ingredients  with  which  the  necessities  of 
the  time  have  forced  the  great  Comedian  to  dress  up  his  golden 
truths,  to  peruse  and  re-peruse  Aristophanes,  if  he  would  know 
either  the  fall  force  of  the  Attic  dialect,  or  the  state  of  men  and 
manners  at  Athens,  in  the  most  glorious  days  of  her  history^. 

^  Above,  pp.  7,  8. 

8  Coleridge's  TiOle  Talk,  I.  p.  178. 

^  The  admiration  'which  aU  true  scholars  have  felt  and  expressed  for  Aristophanes, 
'wiU  survive  the  afctaoks  of  certain  modem  detractors.  Among  these,  Hartung,  in  his 
Buripides  restituhu,  has  endeavoured  to  exalt  that  tragedian  at  the  expense  of  the 
great  author  of  the  Frogs,  whom  he  assails  in  the  most  abusive  language  (i.  380,  476).  . 
The  disapprobation  of  the  poetry  and  politics  of  Euripides,  which  Aristophanes  so 
strongly  avowed,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  imitation  of  his  style,  which  he  frankly 
admitted  in  his  ZinTvds  KarakafjL^Aifovffox  (above,  p.  169).  And  with  regard  to  another 
chai^,  it  is  quite  impossible,  with  the  fragmentarv  evidence  before  us,  to  strike  the 
balance  of  mutual  obHgation  between  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes.  See  Bemhardy, 
Grmidridi,  n.  p.  973. 
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CHArTER  II. 


SECTION  III. 

THE  COMEDIANS  WHO  SUCCEEDED  ARISTOPHANES. 


/  coUivatori  deUa  commedia  aeguirono  Vetempio  di  questi  primi,  come  ewi  ooemo  pur 
teguUo  qudlo  deyli  antichi,  sema  che  ni  gli  uni  rU  gli  aUri,  impedUi  da  una  aernk 
imiiazione,  avesaei'o  soffocato  il  proprio  f/enio  o  neglcUo  i  coatumi  del  paeae  e  dd  lemfo 
loro.  Salh. 


ALTHOUGH,  as  we  have  already  remarked^,  the  writers  of  the 
Old  and  Middle  Comedy  arc  not  easily  distinguished,  and 
although  we  have  been  obliged  to  indicate  several  of  the  old  come- 
dians as  having  tended  rather  to  the  middle  form  of  Comedy, 
writers  on  the  subject  have  always  attempted  a  distinct  classifica- 
tion of  the  comedians  rather  than  of  their  plays ;  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  those  who  never  wrote  in  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  Athenian  democracy,  and  whose  earliest  plays  exhibit 
the  characteristics  of  the  final  efforts  of  Aristophanes,  may  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  distinctively  to  the  Middle  Comedy. 

According  to  this  distinction,  the  Middle  Comedy  is  represented 
by  a  list  of  thirty-seven  writers, — nearly  as  many  as  those  of  the 
Old  Comedy, — and  by  more  than  double  the  number  of  the  plays 
attributed  to  the  former  school — Eubulus,  Antiphanes,  and  Alexis 
having  among  them  contributed  more  than  600  plays  to  the  cata- 
logue !     The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Middle  Comedians : 

1.  Antiphanes.  2.  Eubulus.  3.  Anaxandbides.  4.  Albxb. 
6.  Araros,  son  of  Aristophanes.     6.   Philippus,  brother  of  the 

^  On  these  authors  and  their  works,  see  Meineke,  QtuBtfumet  Seeniem  Spec.  m. 
and  his  Sietoria  OriHca,  pp.  303  sqq.  and  445  sqq. ;  also  MtUler,  But.  LU,  Or.1L 
oh.  — '- 
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preceding.  7-  Nicostratus.  8.  Philet^rus.  9.  Amphis. 
10.  Anaxilas.  11.  Ephippus.  12.  Cratinus,  the  younger. 
13.  Epigenes.  14.  Aristophon.  15.  Ophelion.  16.  Anti- 
DOTUS.  17.  DiODORUS  of  Sinope.  18.  Diontsius,  a  countryman 
of  the  preceding.  19.  Heniochus.  20.  Eriphus.  21.  Simylus. 
22.  Sophilus.  23.  Sotades.  24.  Philiscus.  25.  Timotheus. 
26.  Theophilus.  27.  Augeas.  28.  Dromon.  29.  Eubulides, 
the  philosopher.  30.  Heracleides.  31.  Callicrates.  32.  Stra- 
TON.    33.  Epicrates,  of  Ambracia.  •  34.  AxiONicus.    35.  Mnesi- 

^  ■  

machus.    36.  TiMocLES.    37.  Xenarchus. 

The  anonymous  grammarian,  who  is  our  oldest  authority  for 
the  history  of  the  Greek  comic  stage,  says  that  there  were 
sixty-four  writers  of  New  Comedy^.  But  we  have  only  the  follow- 
ing twenty-seven  names  which  we  can  with  certainty  assign  to 
this  age  of  the  drama.  They  are  given  in  alphabetical  order: 
Anaxippus,  Apollodorus  of  Carystus,  Apollodorus  of  Grela, 
Archedicus,  Batho,  Crito,  Damoxenus,  Demetrius,  Diphilus, 
Epinicus,  Eudoxus,  Euphron,  Hegesippus,  Hipparchus,  Lyn- 
ceus,  Machon,  Menander,  Philemon  and  his  son,  Philippides, 
Ph(enicides,  Poseidippus,  Sosipater,  Sosippus,  Stephanus, 
Theognetus. 

Other  names  are  occasionally  mentioned,  though  it  cannot  be 
determined  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Middle  Comedy  or  not. 
Thus  we  have  Demophilus,  from  whom  Plautus  derived  some  of 
his  plots;  Clearchus  and  Crotylus,  to  each  of  whom  three 
Comedies  are  assigned;  Charicleides,  Callippus,  Demonicus, 
Dexicrates,  Evangelus,  Laon,  Menecrates,  Nausicrates,  who 
has  two  comedies  assigned  to  him,  Nicon,  Nicolaus,  Nicomachus, 
Philostephanus,  Poliochus,  Sosicrates,  two  of  whose  plays  are 
mentioned,  Thugenides,  Timostratus,  to  whom  four  comedies 
are  attributed,  and  Xenon. 

In  these  Ksts  of  writers  of  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy  there 
are  only  a  few  who  deserve  or  require  any  special  notice. 

Of  the  authors  of  the  Middle  Comedy  we  may  mention  the 
following : 

It  appears  from  the  words  of  Suldas^,  that  Eubulus,  the  son 
of  Euphranor,  who  was  an  Athenian,  and  flourished  about  the  year 

^  irepl  K(a/A(fiBlas,  XXX.  lo,  p.  537,  Meineke. 

'  "EifpovXot — iSUia^e  SpdfMra  p8'  ifv  8^   Kardt.  pa'  dXvfXTTLdda,  fie66pLOi  t^s  /Ji,4<r7js 
KtofupBias  Kal  rijs  v4at. 
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375  B.C.,  stood  on  the  debateable  ground  between  the  middle 
and  new  Comedy,  and  to  judge  from  the  fragments  in  Athenaeus, 
wlio  quotes  more  than  fifty  of  Iiis  comedies  by  name,  he  must  have 
written  plays  of  both  sorts.  He  composed  in  the  whole  104 
comedies. 

Antiphanes  was  bom  in  Rhodes  in  B.  c.  404,  began  to  exhibit 
about  B.C.  383,  and  died  in  Chios  in  B.C.  330.  He  composed  260 
or  280  Comedies,  and  the  titles  of  130  of  these  h^ve  come  down  to 
us.  It  appears  from  these  names  and  from  the  numerous  frag- 
ments, that  the  Comedies  of  Antiphanes  were  generally  of  the 
critical  kind,  but  sometimes  approximated  to  the  Comedy  of  Man- 
ners^. 

Anaxandrides,  of  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  flourished  about  the 
year  376  b.c.2  He  wrote  sixty-five  Comedies.  To  judge  from  the 
twenty-eight  titles  which  have  come  down  to  us,  we  should  infer 
that  they  were  all  of  the  second  class;  as,  however,  we  are  told 
that  he  introduced  intrigues  and  love-affairs  on  the  stage,  we  must 
presume  that,  like  his  countryman  Antiphanes,  he  made  an  advance 
towards  the  third  class  of  Comedy.  Chamseleon  tells  us*,  that  he 
was  a  tall  handsome  man,  and  fond  of  fine  dresses ;  he  gives  as  a 
proof  of  his  want  of  temper,  that  he  used  to  destroy,  or  sell  for 
waste  paper,  all  his  unsuccessful  comedies.  He  lived  to  a  good 
old  age. 

Alexis,  of  Thurium,  wrote  245  Comedies ;  the  titles  of  113  of 
them  are  known  to  us.  The  Parasite,  one  of  his  Comedies,  seems 
from  the  name  to  belong  to  the  New  Comedy.  He  flourished  from 
the  year  356  to  the  year  306,  and  was  more  than  one  hundred  years 
old  when  he  died*.  We  know  nothing  of  him,  except  that  he  was 
an  epicure^,  and  the  uncle  and  instructor  of  Menander®. 

TiMOCLES,  to  whom  twenty-seven  Comedies  are  attributed,  was 
a  writer  of  very  considerable  vigour,  and  occasionally  recurred  to  the 
political  invective  of  the  older  Comedy.     Demosthenes  was  some- 

^  On  Antiphanes  and  his  fragments,  see  Clinton,  Phil,  Mas,  I.  pp.  558  foL 
2  Parian  Marble,  No.  71,  and  Suidas.  ^  Athenaus,  IX.  p.  374  A. 

•*  Clinton,  F.  II.  11.  p.  175.  ®  AthenseuB,  vm.  p.  334  0. 

^  Prolcgom.  Aristoph.  p.  xxx,  and  Suidas,  where  we  must  read  irdrpoat. 
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times  the  objeet  of  his  attacks.     He  was  still  exhibiting  in  324 
B.  c* 

Of  the  authors  of  the  New  Comedy  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  following : 

Philippides,  the  son  of  Philocles  of  Athens,  is  one  of  the  six 
poets  generally  selected  as  specimens  of  the  New  Comedy^.  He 
flourished  about  the  year  335  B.C.,  and  wrote  forty-five  Comedies; 
of  the  twelve  titles  preserved,  one  at  least,  the  Amphiaravs^^  seems 
to  belong  to  the  Middle  or  Old  Comedy.  The  intimacy  which 
existed  between  him  and  Lysimachus  was  of  great  service  to 
Athens*.  As  that  prince  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king  till  306 
B.C.,  and  as  it  appears  from  the  words  of  Plutarch*,  that  Lysi- 
machus was  king  at  the  time  of  his  acquaintance  with  Philippides, 
the  poet  must  have  lived  after  that  year ;  besides  we  know  that  he 
ridiculed  the  honours  paid  by  the  Athenians  to  Demetrius,  in  301 
B.C.*  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  the  statement  of 
Aolus  Gellius,  that  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age^,  though  per- 
haps the  cause  assigned  for  his  death,  excessive  joy  on  account  of 
an  unexpected  victory,  is,  like  the  similar  story  respecting  Sopho- 
cles, a  mere  invention. 

Philemon  was,  according  to  Strabo®,  a  native  of  Soli,  though 
Suidas  makes  him  a  Syracusan,  probably  because  he  resided  some 
time  in  Sicily.  He  began  to  exhibit  about  the  year  330  B.C.,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven,  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus 
the  second^  According  to  Diodorus^^,  he  lived  ninety-nine  years, 
and  wrote  ninety-seven  Comedies.  Various  accounts  are  given  of 
the  manner  of  his  death  ^^.    Lucian  tells  us,  he  died  in  a  paroxysm 

^  See  the  passages  in  Clinton,  F,  H,  n.  p.  i6i. 

*  Prol.  Aristoph.  p.  xxx:  dJ^wKo^fjorwrw.  ^CK.'i\yMVf  'M.4vavSpos,  Ai(piKos,  ^iKiinrldrjSf 
Hoa-eldiTiros,  'AirdKkddiapos. 

*  Quoted  by  Athenseos,  m.  p.  90.  *  Plutarch,  Demetr.  c.  xn. 

'  ^i\o<f>poyovfjL4vov  B4  vcrre  rod  Avaifidxov  irpbs  airbv  xal  eMvros,  ***0  ^iKiirirLdrj, 
rtifos  aw.  tQv  ifjuav  fAeraJSu ;**  "M&vov,**  l^iy,  **  (J  /SatrtXcO,  fiij  tQv  diro^/y^iay," 

*  Clinton,  F.  ff,  n.  p.  177. 

^  m.  15 :  Philippides  comoedianim  poeta  hand  ignobilis,  setate  jam  editft,  cum  in 
certamine  poetarum  pneter  spem  vicisset,  inter  illud  gaudium  repente  mortuus  est. 

*  xrv,  p.  671.  8  Clinton,  F.  M,  u.  p.  157. 

^®  Eclc^,  lib.  xxin.  p.  318. 

^^  Plutarch,  An  tent,  Ac.  p.  785;  Lucian,  Macrcb,  c.  xxv.  (Vol.  viii.  p.  113, 
Lehm.) ;  Apuleius,  FloAd,  xvi.  Suidas  says  he  was  ninety-four  when  he  died,  and 
gives  nearly  the  same  description  of  his  death  as  Lucian. 
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•of  laughter  at  seeing  an  ass  devouring  spme  figs  .intended  for  Im 
own  eating.  The  names  of  fifty-three  of  his  Comedies  have  come 
down  to  us^.  Philemon  was  considered  as  superior  to  Menander*; 
and  Quintilian,  while  he  denies  the  correctness  of  this  judgment*, 
is  nevertheless  willing  to  allow  Philemon  the  second  place.  We 
may  see  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  construction  of  plots,  in  the 
Trinummtis  of  Plautus,  which  is  a  translation  from  his  STfcavpo^^. 
His  plays,  like  those  of  Menander,  contained  many  imitations  of 
Euripides ;  and  he  was  so  ardent  an  admirer  of  that  poet,  that  he 
declared  he  would  have  hanged  himself  for  the  prospect  of  meeting 
Euripides  in  the  other  world,  if  he  could  have  convinced  himself 
that  the  departed  spirits  were  really  capable  of  recognizing  one 
another^. 

Menander,  the  son  of  Diopeithes,  the  well-known  general, 
and  Hegesistrata^,  and  the  nephew  of  the  comedian  Alexis',  was 
bom  at  Athens  in  B.c.  342®,  while  his  father  was  absent  on  the 
Hellespont  station®.  He  spent  his  youth  in  the  house  of  his  unde, 
and  received  from  him  and  from  Theophrastus  instructions  in 
poetry  and  philosophy'^:  he  may  have  derived  from  the  latter,  in 
some  measure,  the  knowledge  of  character  for  which  he  was  flo 
eminent.  In  321  B.C.  his  first  Comedy  came  out^^;  it  was  called 
^Opyrj^^.  He  wrote  in  the  whole  105'^  or  108^*  Comedies,  and  gained 

^  Fabricius,  ii.  p.  476,  Harles.  '  Aiil.  Gell.  xvn.  4 ;  Quintil.  m.  7,  18. 

^  X.  I,  72 :   Philemon,  qui  ut  pravis  sui  temporis  judidis  Menandro  mepe  pns* 
latus  est,  ita  consensu  tamen  omnium  meruit  credi  secundus. 

*  Prol.  Trinummi,  i8:  • 

Huic  nomen  Greece  est  Thesauro  fabulae; 
Philemo  scripsit;  Plautus  vortit  barbare, 
Nomen  Trinummo  fecit. 

**  Fragm.  40  A,  p.  48,  Meineke;  Antkol,  Pal,  Vol.  n.  p.  i6i : 

E/  rots  dXTidelaiffw  ol  TedvrjK&rcs 
AtcrOrjcrw  cXxov,  S^Spes,  (3s  <pafflp  Twes, 
'AirTiy^d/irjp  dv  us  IdcTv  EipiiriSriP. 

*  Suidas,  KimpSpos,  '  Suidas, 'AXe^i. 
8  Clinton,  F.  H,  n.  p.  143, 

*  Comp.  Ulpian  and  Demostb.  p.  54,  3,  with  Dionys.  JHnamh,  p.  666. 
^®  Proleg.  Aristoph.  p.  xxx;  Diogen.  Laert.  v.  36. 

11  Proleg.  Aristoph.  p.  xxx.  "  Euseb.  ad  Olyn.  114,  4. 

^3  ApoUod.  ap.  Aul.  Gell.  xvn.  4: 

T^7i<f)LaLebs  (j^v  ix  Aioveideos  rrarpSs, 

Upbs  roiffip  iKarbv  vivre  ypd^as  Bpdfiara 

*E^i\iT€f  TevT'^KoyTa  Kal  dvdip  ir&v, 

"  Suidas,  y4ypa</>€  KUfupdlas  prf. 
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the  prize  eight  times:  115  titles  of  Comedies  ascribed  to  him  have 
come  down  to  us;  it  is  not  certain,  however,  that  all  these  are 
correctly  attributed  to  him^.  He  died  at  Athens  in  the  year  291 
B.C.*  According  to  one  account,  he  was  drowned  while  bathing  in 
the  harbour  of  the  Peiraeus^.  It  appears  from  the  encomiums 
which  are  heaped  upon  him*,  that  he  was  by  far  the  best  writer 
of  the  Comedy  of  Manners  among  the  Greeks.  We  have  a  few 
specimens  of  the  ingenuity  of  his  plots  in  some  of  the  plays  of 
Terence,  whom  Julius  Caesar  used  to  call  a  demi-Menander^.  He 
was  an  imitator  of  Euripides®,  and  we  may  infer  from  what  Quinti- 
lian  says  of  him  ^,  that  his  Comedies  differed  from  the  Tragi-comedies 
of  that  poet  only  in  the  absence  of  mythical  subjects  and  a  chorus. 
Like  Euripides,  he  was  a  good  rhetorician,  and  Quintilian  is  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  him  some  orations  published  in  the  name  of 
Charisius®.  The  every-day  life  of  his  countrymen,  and  manners 
and  characters  of  ordinary  occurrence,  were  the  objects  of  his  imi- 
tation®. His  plots,  though  skilfully  contrived,  are  somewhat  mono- 
tonous ;  there  are  few  of  his  Comedies  which  do  not  bring  on  the 
stage  a  harsh  father,  a  profligate  son,  and  a  roguish  slave  ^®.   In  his 


^  Fabricius,  n.  pp.  460,  468,  Harles. 

«  Clinton,  F,  H,  ii.  p.  i8r. 

'  A  line  in  the  Ihis  attributed  to  Qyid,  is  supposed  by  some  to  allude  to  tbis 

Comicus  ut  mediis  periit  dum  nabat  in  undis. 

^  QuintU.  X.  I,  69 ;  Plutarch,  Tom.  IX.  pp.  387  sqq.  Keiske ;  and  Dio  Cbrysost. 
xvm.  p.  255. 

•  Donatus,  VU.  Terentii, 

*  See  the  passages  compared  by  Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  Gr.  Vol.  iv.  pp.  705  foU. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  iJiat  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  Senarius  quoted  by  St. 
Paul  in  I  Corintk,  xy.  33,  was  not  borrowed  by  Menander,  in  his  Thais,  from  some 
lost  play  of  Euripides.     It  is  quoted  in  Latin  by  Tertullian,  ad  Uxor,  i.  8. 

7  X.  I,  69.  8  X.  I,  70. 

^  Aristoph.  Byz.  op.  Schd.  Hermogenis,  p.  38 : 

*Q  'hHivavbpe  Kal  ^ie, 
U&r€pos  Up*  {f/xuv  TT&repov  ifiifirjattro ; 

Manilius,  v.  472 : 

Ardentes  juvenes,  raptasque  in  amore  puellas, 
Elusosque  senes,  agilesque  per  omnia  servos, 
Quis  in  cuncta  suam  produxit  ssecula  vitam 
Doctor  in  urbe  sua  linguae  sub  flore  Menander, 
Qui  yit»  ostendit  yitam,  chartisque  sacrayit. 

^^  Dum  fallaz  seryus,  durus  pater,  iuiproba  Isena, 

Viyent,  dum  meretrix  blanda,  Menandrus  erit. 

Ovid,  I.  Amorum,  xv.  t8. 
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person  Menander  wad  foppish  and  effeminate^.  He  wrote  several 
prose  works^.  A  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  theatre 
at  Athens^. 

The  date  of  the  birth  of  DiPiiiLUS  is  unknown ;  it  is  stated 
that  he  exhibited  at  the  same  time  with  Menander^.  He  was 
bom  at  Sinope®,  and  died  at  Smyrna,  Of  one  hundred  Comedies, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written,  the  names  of  forty-eight  are  pre- 
served®. The  Casina  of  Plautus  is  borrowed  from  his  Kkffpoi^ 
fievot'^,  and  the  Bvdens  from  some  other  play*;  and  Terence  tella 
us,  that  he  introduced  into  the  Addphi  a  literal  translation  of 
part  of  the  ^wairodvrjaKovre^  of  Diphilus^.  It  appears  from  the 
CcLshia  and  Budens  and  from  a  fragment  of  Machon^,  that  he 

^  In  quis  Menander,  nobilis  com<BduB, 


Unguento  delibutus,  yestdtu  afiSuens, 
Yeniebat  gressu  delicato  et  languido. 


Quisnam  cinsedus  ille  in  conspectu  meo 
Audet  yenire?    Responderunt  prozimi: 
Hie  est  Menander  scriptor. 

PhsedniB^  v.  I.  9. 

Prorsus  si  quis   Menandrico   fluxu  delicatam  vestem  humi  protrahat.     TertnUiin, 
c.  IV,  de  Pallio, 

^  Suidas,  'M.^ap^pos.  '  Pausan.  I.  2i,  i. 

^  £il^t\os  Xwaircds,  KarA.  rhv  airrbv  'XP^vo¥  iBlSa^e  "hi&Mpf^,  reXevrf  9^  &f  Z^(4"lb 
Spdfiara  5^  a&roO  p'.    Proleg.  Arist.  p.  xxxi. 

^  Strabo,  xii.  p.  546. 

^  Fabricius,  ii.  p.  438,  Harles. 

^  ClerumencB  vocatur  haec  comoKlia 

GrsBce;  Latine  Sortientes,     Dipbilus 

Hanc  Graece  scripsit,  post  id  nirsum  denuo 

Latine  Plautus  cum  latranti  nomine. 

Prolog.  CatincBf  30 — 3a, 

*  Prolog,  Rud.  32  : 

Primum  dum  huic  esss  nomen  urbi  Dipbilus 
Cyrenas  voluit. 

^  Si/najwthnescontes  Dipbili  comoedia  *8t: 

Earn  Coninorientea  Plautus  fecit  fabulam. 
'  In  Gneca  adolescens  est,  qui  lenoni  eripit 

Meretricem  in  prim&  fabulft:  eum  Plautus  locum 
Keliquit  integrum,  eum  bic  locum  sumpsit  fdbi 
In  Adelphos,  yerbum  de  yerbo  expressum  extolit. 

Prol.  Addph,  6—1 1. 

"  Atben,  xiii.  p.  580  a: 

"rJy  r^v  *A6rpfay  xal  0€ods  ^irxjptnf  y\"  l^iy, 
**VvadaLv\  ^X"5  ^^'^  \dxKOv  dfwKoyovfihusJ*^ 
71  S*  elTre,  "tQv  <tG>v  Spafidruy  ykp  iwifuXut 
€ls  airrbv  ad  roifs  rpo\6yovi  ^fcjSdXXo/Aey.'^ 
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wrote  prologues  to  his  dramas,  which  were  probably  very  like  the 
prologues  of  the  Latin  comedians,  though  they  were,  we  think, 
originally  borrowed  (like  all  the  New  Comedy)  from  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides. 

Apollodorus,  of  Gela  in  Sicily  ^  is  also  called  a  contemporary 
of  Menander.  He  is  often  confused  with  Apollodorus  of  Carystus 
in  Euboea,  whom  Suidas  calls  an  Athenian,  probably  because  he 
had  the  Athenian  franchise,  but  who  flourished  between  B.O.  300 
and  260.  For  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Machon, 
who  was  a  Corinthian  or  SIcyonian  by  birth,  who  resided  at 
Alexandria,  and  gave  instructions  in  Comedy  to  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium,  and  whose  Comedies  obtained  for  him  a  place  among 
the  Alexandrian  poets  immediately  after  those  of  the  Pleiad^.  Of 
twenty-four  Comedies,  which  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Apollodorus,  four  are  ascribed  to  the  earlier  poet,  six  to  the  latter, 
and  four  to  both.  The  remaining  ten  are  quoted  under  the  name 
of  Apollodorus  without  any  ethnic  distinction '.  The  later  Apollo- 
dorus was  much  the  more  distinguished  writer  of  the  two,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  he,  and  not  the  Geloan,  who  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  six  chief  poets  of  the  New  Comedy*.  The 
Phormio  of  Terence  is  a  translation  from  his  'ETrtSt/cafo/tez/o?,  and 
the  Hecyra^  which  is  said  in  the  didascalia  to  have  been  taken 
from  Menander,  was,  according  to  a  recently  discovered  fragment, 
also  borrowed  from  this  poet*. 

PosiDiPPUS,  the  son  of  Cyniscus  of  Cassandreia,  wrote  thirty 
Comedies ;  the  titles  of  fifteen  of  these  are  known,  and  some  of 
them  were  Latinized  like  those  of  the  three  last  mentioned  poets®. 
He  began  to  exhibit  in  289  B.C.,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Me- 
nander^. 

^  On  the  two  comedians  of  this  name  see  Clinton,  F.  U.  ill.  pp.  521,  2;  Meineke, 
Hist.  Cnt.  Com.  pp.  459  sqq. 

*  Atbensens,  p.  664  A  (of.  VI.  p.  241  p) :  jfif  5*  dya6bs  wonjT^s  et  rts  &\\oi  tQv 
lierbk  roirs  hrrd.  The  author  of  the  article  on  Apollodorus  of  Caryatus,  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Biography ^  applies  to  Apollodorus  what  Athenseus  says  of  Machon. 

3  Clinton's  F.  H,  iii.  pp.  52 t,  2.  *  Meineke,  p.  462. 

«  Mai,  Fragm.  Plaut.  et  Terent.  p.  38:  "Fabula  ejus  [Terentii]  exstant  quatuor 
e  Menandro  translata,  Andria,  Eunuchus,  Adelphse  et  Heautontimorumenos ;  duae  ex 
Apollodoro  Caricio  [sic]  Hecyra  et  Phormio." 

^  Aul.  Gell.  II.  23.  ^  Suidas,  Uoaeibimros. 
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The  Greek  Comedy  properly  ends  with  FosidippuB,  but  there 
are  some  writers  of  a  later  date  called  comedianfl.  Rhinthon,  of 
Tarentum,  is  called  a  comedian  by  Suidas,  but  hig  plays  seem  to 
have  been  rather  phlyacographies,  or  Tragi-comedies,  and  of  those 
he  left  thirty-eight.  lie  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
Ptolemy^  The  titles  of  six  of  his  plays  are  known*.  Sopateb, 
of  Paphos,  was  a  writer  of  the  same  kind ;  and  also  SoTADES,  of 
Crete,  who  flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  wrote  in 
the  Ionic  dialect^,  and  in  the  so-called  Ionic  a  mtnore  metre. 
From  the  extravagant  indecency  of  the  Sotadean  poems  the  name 
has  become  a  by-word  of  reproach*. 

^  Buidas :  *VUf6(av,  Tapam-tvoff  KWfUKdt,  dpxvy^  'rij*  KdKcvfiiinp  'TXapcrpaytfiUtt  S 
iffTi  ^\vaKoypatpia.  vlbt  di  ijp  KepafUutt  Kal  yiyweif  iwl  roO  TpiSyrwt  TLrcXtftalw, 
Apd/Aara  dk  airrov  KtapxKh.  rpayiKh.  \rf, 

«  Clinton,  F,  IL  in.  p.  486.  •  Ibid,  p.  500. 

^  See  HUlory  of  Oreek  LUercUwre,  11.  p.  464. 
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708 

693 
610 

594 
562 

549 
544 
535 

5«5 
5«4 
519 
518 

5" 
508 

500 
499 

495 
490 


xvm.  I. 
zxi.  4. 
XLn.  3. 

XLVI.  3. 
LIV.  3. 

LVII.  4. 

Lix.  r. 

LXI.  2: 

Lxm.  4. 

LXIV.  I. 
LXV.  2, 


Lxvn.  2, 


The  Drama. 


Lxym.  I. 


LXX.  I. 
2, 


LXXI.  2, 

Lxxn.  3. 


ArchUochus, 
Simonidet  of  Amoi^s. 
Arion  and  Stenchorus  fl. 

Sutarion, 


Contemporaiy  Persons  and  Events. 


Thespis  first  exhibits. 

uSachylus  bom. 
ChoerUuB  first  exhibits. 
OrcUinus  bom. 

Phrynichus  first  exhibits. 


Institution  of  the  Xopbs  MpQv. 
LatM  of  Hermione,  the  dithy- 
rambic  poet. 

Epiehairm/us  perfects  Comedy. 

uEsehylua  first  exhibits,  and  eon* 
tends  with  Choerilua  and  Pra- 
Hnas, 

Birth  of  Sophocles. 

jSsthylus  at  Marathon. 


Gygea  of  Lydia. 


Pisander  of  Corinth. 


Usurpation  of  Pitistratus,  B.O. 
560. — The  accession  of  Cyrus, 
B.C.  559. 

Death  of  Pkalaris. 


Anacreon,  Ibycus,  ffipponax,—^ 
Pythagoras, 

Camhyses  conquers  Egypt. 


Pindar  bom. 

Expulsion  of  the  PisUtratida!, 
B.C.  510  —  of  the  Tarquins, 
B.C.  509. 

Heraclitus  and  ParmenideSy  the 
philosophers. — ffecatcetis,  the 
historian. 

Birth  of  Anaacagoras, 

Ionian  war  commences,  -and 
Sardis  is  burnt. 


Miletus  taken,  B.O.  494. 
MUtiades, 
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487 


OlTmpfacL 


LXXIII.  3. 


484       LXXIY.  I. 
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480 


LXXV.  I. 


477 
476 

472 
468 

458 

456 

455 

454 


3- 

LXXYI.  I. 
LXXVII.  I. 
LXXVin.  T. 


LXXX.  3. 

LXXXI.  I. 
2. 


45 1 
450 

448 

447 
441 

440 
437 
435 
434 


LXXXn.  2. 

—  3. 

Lxxxin.  I. 
2. 

LXXXIV.  4. 
LXXXV.  I. 


ChionideB  fint  exhibito. 

^E*rhylu$  gains  bis  first  tragic 
prize. 

Euripides  bora. 


Coiitenii)orai7  Pencms  and  Etenli. 


LXXZVI.  2. 


Epickarmi  "ScUroi. 

PhryvichuM  victor  with  his  <>o(- 
viaaai.    Themiitocles  cboragus. 

jEschyli  U4p<r<u,  ^wcM,  FXaDirof 
IIorFieiJf,  npofiTfOeds  Hup^pot. 

Sophaclet  gains  his  first  tragic 
prize.  JSschyltu  goes  to  SicUj. 


jEtchyli    ^Opearela,      ^achylua 
again  retires  to  Sicily. 

jE»chylus  dies. 

Euripides  exhibits  the  Pdiadet. 


Artstarehus,  of  Tegea^  the  trage- 
dian, and  Cratinus,  the  comic 
poet,  flourish. 

I<m  of  Chios  begins  to  exhibit. 

Cratei  exhibits. 

Craiini  *kp%CK<rx9i, 

Aekceas  Eretriensis,  the  tragedian. 

Euripides  gains  the  first  tragic 
prize. 


Comedy  prohibited  by  a  public 
decree. 

The  prohibition  of  comedy  re- 
peaied. 

Phrynichvs,  the  oomic  poet,  fint 
e^diibits. 

Lysippus,  the  oomic  poet,  is  vic- 
torious. 


Birth  of  Jlerodotua, 


ThermopyUe,  Salamia.  —  Lsoiti- 
das,  ArisUdes,  ThemisUKks,— 
Pherecydes,  the  historian.— 
CfeUm  of  Syracuse. 

ffiero  succeeds  Gelon,  B.O.  478. 

Sinwnides  gains  the  prize  'Ai'9/k3r 

Birth  of  Thucydides,  B.O.  471. 


Socrates  bom. — MjcensB  destroj- 
ed  by  the  Aigives. — Death  of 
Sinumides,  B.O.  467. 

Anaxofforas.    Birth  of  Lysias. 


HerodoluM  at  Olymina. 

End  of  the  Messenian  and  Egyp- 
tian wars. — Eoipedoda  im 
ZoM. — Perides, 


BacehyUdes,  the  Wric  poet.— i^ 
ckdaus,  the  philosopher. 

Death  of  Oiman^  B.a  44^^ 

Battle  of  Goronea. 

fferodotus  and  Z^stot  go  with 
the  ooldusts  to  nmrium,  B.a 
443« 

The  Sanuan  war,  in  whidiSppft^ 
det  is  ooUeagne  with  Pmdei> 

Isocrata  boni,  b.  0.  436, 


Sea-fiffht  between  the  Corintiuaai 
andCoreynBaiuu 

Andoddes,  Jfefon^  Asporia, 
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B.C. 


431 


430 
429 

428 

427 

426 
425 


424 


4*3 


Olympiad. 


Lxxxyn.  2. 


3. 

4- 


Lxxxym.  I. 


422 


421 
420 

419 
416 

415 


414 


3. 


LXXXIX.  I. 


2. 


XO.  I. 


a. 


TheDranuL 


XOI.  I. 
2. 


Euripidis    M^cca,    ^iXom^ijs, 
AlKTVi,  OcfiurraL 

AridomeneMf  the  comic  poet. 

ffermippw,  the  comic  poet. 

EupoUs  exhibits. 

Euripidis  'IvjrdXvrot, 

Plato,  the  comic  poet. 

Arieiophanis  AcuraXett, 


Aristophania  Baj9i/X(6ru>i. 

AriHophatus  first  with  the  'Axa/>- 
peU:  OratinuM  second  with  the 
Xafia!;6/A€¥oi :  Eupolis  third 
with  the  "NovfiTpfiai, 

AriMopkanee  first  with  the  *It- 
veis:  Cratinus  second  with 
the  Zc£rv/MH :  Ariitomenes  third 
with  the  *0\o<pvpfioL 

Cratinua  first  with  the  Uvrlyri: 
Ameipsiiu  second  with  the 
K61VOS :  Aristophanea  third 
with  the  "Neipikai. 

Aristophanis  Z^/ccf  et  al  de^ 
T€pai  Ne^Aoi.  (Sed  vide 
supra.) 

Cratinua  dies. 

Eupolidis  "Mapuccii  et  K6\aK€t. 


Eupolidis  AMXvKot  et  ^A-orpd- 

TCVTOt. 

ArittophanU  Wfyfpni. 

AgaJlhon  gains  the  tragic  prize. 

Xenocles  first ;  Euripides  second 
with  the  Tp<fi6J8ei,  *A\4^wdpos, 
UaXafii^Tis,  and  Z^i/^ot. 

ArcMppua,  the  comic  poet,  gains 
the  prize. 

Arisiophanii  'A/i^dpaos  (els 
Ai$ma), 


Contemponuy  Persons  and  Events. 


Attempt  of  the  Thebans  on  Phu 
tsa. 

ffippocraUi. 

Plagae  at  Athens. 

Siege  of  PbfctaBa.— Birth  of  Pbito. 

Anaxofforoi  ^eM, 


Sarrender  of   ThXsMk.-^Gorffiaa 
of  Zeontium. 

Tanagra, 

Cleon  at  Sphacteria. 


Xeiiophan  at  Delium. — Amphi- 
poUs  taken  from  Thucydides 
by  Braaidoi, 


The  year's  truce  with  Lacedse- 
mon. — Alcibiades  begins  to  act 
in  public  affairs. 


Br<md(u   and   Cleon   killed   at 
Amphipolis. 


Truce  for  fifty  years  with  Lace- 
•dsemon. 

Treaty  with  the  Argives. 


Capture  of  Melos. 
Expedition  to  Sicily. 
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413 

4" 
41 1 

409 

408 
406 

405 


404 
401 


39« 
388 

387 
386 

383 
376 

368 
356 

348 


XOI.  4. 


xon.  1. 


2, 


xoin.  I. 
3. 


XOIV.  I. 


xovn.  I, 

xovin.  1. 

a. 


XOIX.  2. 
CI.  I. 


om.  I. 

OVI.  T. 


The  Drama. 


OVIU.  I. 


Amelpsioi  first  with  the  Kufiour' 
ral:  AriMophanes  second  with 
the  "OpviOes :  Pkrynichus  third 
with  the  Mop'^r/wTos  {elt  (Lrrv), 

Hegemonia  TiyayrofiaxicL, 


Euripidis  ^XySpofieSa. 
Aristophanis  Avaiarpdrtj  et  6€<r- 
Sophocles  first    with    the  ^CKo- 

KTlfJTriS. 

Euripidis  'Opeo-riys. 
Euripides  dies. 


Death  of  Sophocles, 

Aristopihams  Bdrpaxoi,  first; 
Phrynichi  Movaat,  second ; 
PkUonis  KXeoipwv,  third. 

ArUiphcmes  bom. 

Sophodis  Oliiwovs  hrl  KoXtifip 
exhibited  by  the  younger  So- 
phodes;  who  first  represented 
in  his  own  name,  B.C.  396. 

Aristophanis  *EKK\7i<Ttd^ovfftu. 

Aristophanis  JIKovtos  p. 


TheopompuSf  the  last  poet  of  the 
Old  Comedy. 

Antiphanes  begins  to  exhibit. 

Evbulus^  Araros,  and  Anaxan- 
drides,  the  comic  poets,  flou- 
rished. 

Aphareus,  the  tragedian. 

Alexis,  the  comic  poet. 


ffercidides,  the  comic  poet. 


Contemporary  Perwrns  and  Evenla 


Destruction    of    the    Atheniii 
army  before  Syracuse. 

Lesbos,  Chios,  and  ErythrsB  re 
volt. 

The  400  at  Athens. 


A  rginusas.  —  Dionysius  beoonMi 
master  of  Syracuse. — ^PAtUf- 
tus,  the  Sicilian  historian. 

JEgospotaani, — Conon, 

The  ThiHy  at  Athens. 


Xemphon,  with  Gyrus. — CXum, 
the  historian. — Plaio. 


Agesilaus, 


V*sace  o£  Antdlcidas, 


Alexander  bom. — Expulsion  0 
JHonysius. — Death  of  Tim 
theus,  the  musician. 

Jkmoslkmei  against  Midiis.- 
PkUip  and  the  Olynthianwu 
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B.C. 

OlympiacL 

The  Drama. 

GontemporaiT  Persons  and  Eventa 

34« 

OIX.  3. 

Birth  of  Menander, 

Timoleon  at  Syracuse. — laocratet. 
^AriMoOe. 

336 

OZI;  I. 

Amphia,  the    comic   poet, 
exhibits. 

stiU 

PMUp  assassinated. 

335 

2. 

PhiHppides,  the  comedian. 

33^ 

OUT,  I. 

SU^ihanua,  the  comic  poet. 

Siege  of  Tyre. 

330 

3. 

Philemon  begins  to  exhibit. 

DarvMfiiam. 

3«4 

OXIV.  I. 

Timodea  still  exhibits. 

Alexander  dies.  —  DeiiMSthena 
dies,  B.C.  322. 

3«i 

4. 

Menandri  'Opyi/i. 
DiphUuA, 

• 

307 

cjxvnr,  I. 

Demetntu,  the  comic  poet. 

Epicwrut, — Agathodee, 

304 

OXIX.  I. 

Arehedippus,    PhUyppides,    and 
Anaoappus,  the  comic  poets, 
flourish. 

DemeXHua  PoUorcetes, 

991 

OXXTT.  2, 

Death  of  Menander, 

ArcesUaue, 

189 

—  4. 

Poaidtppus  begins  to  exhibit— 
Hhinihon  flourishes. 

480 

OXXV.  I. 

Soiadee, 

War  with  Pyrrhus. 

930 

oxxxvn.  3. 

Macho,  the  comiedian. 

900 

OXLY.  I. 

ApcUoderus,  the  Carystian. 

Plautus  dies. 

D.  T.  O. 
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BOOK    III. 

EXHIBITION   OF   THE    GREEK  DRAMA. 


CHAPTER  L 

ON  THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  GREEK  PLAYS  Hf 

GENERAL. 


DasB  man  auf  das  game  VerhdUniaa  der  Orchestra  zwr  BUkne  heine  «o»  keuHgm 
Theater  erUnommenen  Vorstellungen  Hhertragen,  und  die  aUe  Tragddie  iitcU 
MODBBNIBIBEN  d&rfe^  ist  ja  wohl  eine  der  ersten  Begdn,  die  mcM  hti  dff 
Bewriheilung  dieser  JHnge  zu  bedbachten  hat, — ^K.  O.  Muellbb. 


IF  the  Greek  plays  themselves  differed  essentially  from  those  of 
our  own  times,  they  were  even  more  dissimilar  in  respect  of  the 
mode  and  circumstances  of  their  representation.  We  have  theatrical 
exhibitions  of  some  kind  every  evening  throughout  th6  greater  jlart 
of  the  year,  and  in  capital  cities  many  are  going  on  at  the  same 
time  in  different  theatres.  In  Greece  the  dramatic  perfonnanoes 
were  carried  on  for  a  few  days  in  the  Spring ;  the  theatre  was  laige 
enough  to  contain  the  whole  population,  and  every  citizen  was 
there,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  daybreak  to  sunset^.  With  us  a 
successful  play  is  repeated  night  after  night,  for  months  together: 
in  Greece  the  most  admired  dramas  were  seldom  repeated,  and 
never  in  the  same  year.  The  theatre  with  us  is  merely  a  place  of 
public  entertainment;  in  Greece  it  was  the  temple  of  the  god, 
whose  altar  was  the  central  point  of  the  semicircle  of  seats  or  BtepB, 

« 

^  ^sch.  /card  Kt7J(t.  p.  488^  Bekker:  koI  d/ia  rS  ^li^p^  ^e^o  rott  wpiapwvdt 
rh  Oiarpov, 

The  torch-races  in  the  last  plays  of  a  trilogia  (above,  p.  I03)  leem  to  show  that  tlw 
exhibitions  were  not  over  till  dark. 
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from  which  some  30,000^  of  his  worshippers  gazed  upon  a  spectacle 
instituted  in  his  honour.  Our  theatrical  costumes  are  intended  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  dresses  actually  worn  by  the  persons  repre- 
sented, while  those  of  the  Greeks  were  nothing  but  modifications  of 
the  festal  robes  worn  in  the  Dionysian  processions  2.  Finally,  the 
modem  playwright  has  only  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
his  audience  to  look  to;  whereas  no  Greek  play  was  represented 
imtil  it  had  been  approved  by  a  board  appointed  to  decide  between 
the  rival  dramatists.  It  will  be  worth  our  while,  then,  to  consider 
separately  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  a  Greek  dramatic  ex- 
hibition. We  shall  discuss  the  points  of  difference  successively,  as 
they  relate  to  the  timSy  the  means,  ihejplace,  and  the  manner  of  per- 
formance; to  which  we  shall  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  audience 
and  the  actors.     And  first  with  regard  to  the  time. 

Theatrical  exhibitions  formed  a  part  of  certain  festivals  of  Bac- 
chus; in  order,  then,  to  ascertain  at  what  time  of  the  year  they 
took  place,  we  must  inquire  how  many  festivals  were  held  in  Attica 
in  honour  of  that  God,  and  then  determine  at  which  of  them  thea- 
trical representations  were  given.  There  have  been  great  diversi- 
ties of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  Attic  Dionysia':  it 
appears,  however,  to  be  now  pretty  generally  agreed  among  scholars 
that  there  were  four  Bacchic  feasts ;  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  months  respectively  of  the  Attic  year. 

I.  The  "  country  Dionysia,"  (ra  Kar  arfpov<;  Aiovv(ria,)  were 
celebrated  all  over  Attica,  in  the  month  Poseideon,  which  included 
the  latter  part  of  December  and  the  beginning  of  January.    This 

^  Plato,  Sympoa,  p.  175  E. 

s  MtUler,  Eumeuiden,  §  32,  and  ffiat.  Or,  Lit.  i.  p.  393  new  ed. 

'  The  reader  who  wishes  to  investigate  the  question  fully  is  referred  to  Scaliger 
(Emendat.  Temp.  I.  p.  29),  Paulmier  {Exercitat.  in  Avctarea  Grcecos,  pjj.  617 — 619), 
Petit  {Legg.  AUiccB,  pp.  112 — 117),  Spanheim  (Argum.  ad  Arist.  Ban.  Tom.  in.  pp.  122 
sqq.  ed.  Beck),  Oderioi  (Diuert.  de  Didasc.  Afarmorea,  Rom.  1777,  and  in  Mariniy 
licriz.  AJbane,  Rom.  1785,  pp.  161 — 170),  Elanngiesser  {Kom.  Bilhne,  pp.  161 — 170), 
and  Hermann  (Beck's  Ariioph.  Tom.  ▼.  pp.  11 — 28),  who  infer  from  the  Scholiast^ 
on  Aiistoph.  Adi.  201  and  503,  that  the  Len»a  were  identical  with  the  rural  Diony- 
ma;  to  Selden  (ad  Marm.  Oxon.  pp.  35 — 39),  Corsini  {F.  A,  11.  325 — 329),  Ruhnken 
(in  Alberti's  Hesych.  Auctar.  to  Vol.  i.  p.  1000),  Barth^lemy  {MSm.  de  VAcad.  dee 
Jnecr.  XXXIX.  pp.  172  sqq.),  Wyttenbach  (Biblioth.  CrU.  11.  3,  pp.  41  sqq.),  Spalding 
{AhhandL,  d.  £erl.  Accidemie,  1804 — 18 11,  pp.  70 — 82),  Blomfield  (in  if  us.  Crit.  11. 
pp.  75  sqq.),  and  Clinton  {F.  H.  n.  p.  332),  who  identify  the  Lensea  and  Anthesteria ; 
finaUy,  to  Bockh  (Ahlumdl.  d.  Berlin.  Acad.  t8i6,  pp.  47—124),  Buttmann  (ad  Bern. 
Mid.  p.  119),  and  Dr  Thirlwall  (in  the  Phdl,  Mm.  11.  pp.  273  fol.),  who  adopt  the 
opinion  stated  in  the  text.  Some  arguments  in  favour  of  the  second  hypothesis 
have  been  brought  forward  by  a  writer  in  the  Classical  Museum,  No.  xi.  pp. 
70  sqq. 
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was  the  festival  of  the  vintage,  which  is  still  in  some  places  post- 
poned to  December^, 

II.  The  festival  of  the  wine-press  (ra  Arjvaui)  was  held  in 
Gamelion,  which  corresponded  to  the  Ionian  month  LensBon,  and 
to  part  of  January  and  February,  It  was,  like  the  rural  Dionysia, 
a  vintage  festival,  but  differed  from  them  in  being  confined  to  a 
particular  spot  in  the  city  of  Athens,  called  the  Lenaeon,  where 
the  first  wine-press  (X^i/09)  was  erected. 

III.  The  "  Anthesteria "  (ra  ^AvOeanjpia,  ra  iv  Aifivak) 
were  held  on  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  days  of  the 
month  Anthesterion,  This  was  not  a  vintage  festival,  like  the 
former  two.  The  new  wine  was  drawn  from  the  cask  on  the 
first  day  of  the  feast  {Ili0oir/ui),  and  tasted  on  the  second  day 
(Xo€9) :  the  third  day  was  called  Xvrpoi,  on  account  of  the  ban- 
queting which  went  on  then  ^,  At  the  Cho'ds  each  of  the  citizens 
had  a  separate  cup,  a  custom  which  arose,  according  to  the 
tradition,  from  the  presence  of  Orestes  at  the  feast,  before  he  had 
been  duly  purified®;  it  has  been  thought,  however,  to  refer  to 
a  difierence  of  castes  among  the  worshippers  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Dionysian  rites  in  the  city*.  The  "  Anthesteria" 
are  called  by  Thucydides  the  more  ancient  festival  of  Bacchus  ^ 

IV.  The  "great  Dionysia"  {tcL  iv  aarei,  ra  tear  currvy  to 
doTiKoj  were  celebrated  between  the  eighth  and  eighteenth  of 
Elaphebolion®.  This  festival  is  always  to  be  understood  when  the 
Dionysia  are  mentioned  without  any  qualifying  epithet. 

At  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  these  festivals,  it  is  known 
that  theatrical  exhibitions  took  place.  The  exhibitions  at  the 
country  Dionysia  were  generally  of  old  pieces^;  indeed,  there  is 
no  instance  of  a  play  being  acted  on  those  occasions  for  the  first 
time,  at  least  after  the  Greek  Drama  had  arrived   at  perfection. 

^  Philol,  Mm,  II.  p.  196. 

'  See  the  end  of  the  Ackamians,  and  Aul.  GrelL  vm.  14. 

'  See  Mtiller^s  JSumeniden,  §  50.  ^  See  above,  p.  55.  '  n.  15. 

^  .^chin.  irepl  vapavpetr^,  p.  36:  nerb.  rd  Aiovt^ia  h  Affrei  Ksd  'Hjw  h  Acopdrw 
iKK\rffflaM  wpoypdrl/ai  Silfo  iKKXTjalas,  t^v  fiiv  tQ  dyd6'g  M  dixcL,  rV  ^^  Tf  Mirji  M  9in: 
and  icard  KTrja,  p.  63 :   eidifs  /xerd  rd  Aiopbaia  rd  h  Arret,  rg  dyd&jg  koX  Mrjf  M 

^  Thus  Demosthenes  twits  iEschines  with  his  wretched  peiformaiiceB  in-wiDeof 
the  characters  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  at  the  deme  Cotyttus.  J)e  Cortmd,  jp.  988. 
Gomp.  .^chin.  c.  Timarch.  p.  158.  There  appear  to  have  been  dramatic  ezhimticai 
at  Phlyse,  in  the  time  of  Isseus :  koL  oi  /jl6pov  eh  rd  roiauTa  rapeKoXoH/teBiif  dXXd  ni 
e(s  AioriVta  els  dypbuf  {fyei^  del  i}fiai,  koI  fier*  ixelpov  re  iBetapoOfter  KoB-^/iofoi  Top*  aMb 
&0. — Isseus,  4e  Oiron.  ffcered.  Vol.  i.  p.  114,  Orator,  Attic,  Oxford. 
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At  the  Lenasa  and  the  great  Dionysia,  "both  Tragedies  and 
Comedies  were  performed^;  at  the  latter  the  Tragedies  at  least 
were  always  new  pieces;  the  instances  in  the  didascalice,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  of  representations  at  the  Lenasa  are  indeed 
always  of  new  pieces  2,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the  exhibition 
of  new  Tragedies  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  city  festival*, 
we  must  conclude  that  repetitions  were  allowed  at  the  Lena;a,  as 
well  as  at  the  country  Dionysia.  The  month  Elaphebolion  may 
have  been  selected  for  the  representation  of  new  Tragedies,  because 
Athens  was  then  full  of  the  dependent  allies,  who  came  at  that 
time  to  pay  the  tributes*,  whereas  the  Athenians  alone  were 
present  at  the  Lensea.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  that  there 
were  any  theatrical  exhibitions  at  the  Anthesteria ;  it  is,  however, 
at  least  probable  that  the  Tragedians  read  to  a  select  audience  at 
the  Anthesteria  the  Tragedies  which  they  had  composed  for  the 
festival  in  the  following  month,  or,  perhaps,  the  contests  took  place 
then,  and  the  intervening  month  was  employed  in  perfecting  the 
actors  and  chorus  in  their  parts  *. 

In  considering  the  means  of  performance,  we  must  recal  to 
mind  the  different  origins  of  the  two  constituent  parts  of  a  Greek 
drama — the  chorus  and  the  dialogue.     Choruses  were,  as  we  have 

"^  Law  iQ  Demosth.  Mid.  p.  517.  ^  ixl  Arp^aUp  vofiir^  koI  ol  rpayifiSol  Kal  ol 
Kio/Kpdol,  Kol  Tois  h  dirret  dMvwrloii  ^  vofAirii  Ktd  ol  iraTdcs  koX  6  KUfios  Kal  ol 
KWfiipdol  Kal  ol  Tpayifidol. 

*  See  above,  pp.  160,  182,  187,  189. 

'  See  the  decree,  Demosthenes  irepl  ar€<f>dvov,  p.  264,  Bekker:  dvayopevaai  rhv 
irri^Mirop  h  r^  Oedrptfi  Aiovvarlois  rpayifibots  Kaiyoh.  Lexicon  Sangerm.  p.  309,  Bekker : 
Tpay<obouTi'f  tQv  rpaytpdQv  ol  fibf  TJaay  iraXaiol  ol  xaXatd  dpdfiara  iladyovrc^'  ol  di 
KouioL,  ol  Kaufh.  koX  fAriSiiroTt  tUrax&^a,  See  Hemsterhuis  on  Lucian's  Twioh,  Vol.  I. 
p.  463,  Lehmann. 

This  custom  continued  down  to  the  times  of  Julius  Caesar,  when  a  similar  decree 
was  passed  in  favour  of  Hyrcanus  the  high-priest  and  £thnarch  of  the  Jews.  See 
Josephus,  AiUiq.  Jud.  XIV.  8. 

*  Oi  ydp  fJL€  Kal  vvv  diajSaXeZ  EX^u;!^,  6tl 

^ivuv  irapSvTuv  t^v  vb\a>  /cairws  X^7W. 
kirrci  yhp  iafiip,  oifjrl  Arjyai(fi  t*  dyihv, 
Kodxw  ^cpot  TdpeuTUf'   o&rc  yb.p  <f>6poi  • 
'Hkovciv,  oijT*  iK  Tuv  TToXeojv  ol  ^ijfifiaxoi' 
*AXX*  ifffUv  a&rol  vvu  ye  repieirTurfjiepoi' 
Toi)s  7^  fJLeroLKovs  dxvpa  tGjv  darQv  \4y(tj. 

Aristoph.  Achaifi.  477:  see  the  Scholiast. 

Hence  .^Gschines  takes  occasion  to  reproach  Demosthenes  with  being  too  vain  to  be 
content  with  the  applause  of  his  own  fellow-citizens,  since  he  must  needs  have  the 
crown  decreed  him  proclaimed  at  the  great  Dionysia,  when  all  Greece  was  present : 
oifdi  iKK\ri<ruk^6vT(ap  *K07fvoitav  dWd  Tpay(pZ(av  dyavi^opAvuv  KaiyQVf  oi)d'  h^amiov  rod 
Ht^fuov,  dXX'  ivavrlov  tQv  EXXi^vo^y  W  ijfuv  auvcidQa-w  olov  &y5pa  Tifiwfiev, — Contra 
Ctempk,  VoL  iii.  p.  469,  Orai.  Ait,  Oxford. 

<^  PhUol,  MuB,  u.  pp.  294  fol. 
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seen*,  originally  composed  of  the  whole  population.  When,  how- 
ever, in  process  of  time,  the  fine  arts  became  more  cultivated,  the 
duties  of  this  branch  of  worship  devolved  upon  a  few,  and  ultimately 
upon  one,  who  bore  the  whole  expense,  when  paid  dancers  were 
employed  2.  This  person,  who  was  called  the  Choragus^  was  con- 
sidered as  the  religious  representative  of  the  whole  people  ^  and 
was  said  to  do  the  state's  work  for  it  (Xe^Tov/yycu/*).  The  Choragia, 
the  Gymnasiarchy,  the  Feasting  of  the  Tribes,  and  the  Architheo- 
ria,  belonged  to  the  class  of  regularly  recurring  state  burthens 
{iy/cvK\u)i  XeiTovfyyiai),  to  which  all  persons  whose  property  ex- 
ceeded three  talents  were  liable.  It  was  the  choragus'  buBiness' 
to  provide  the  chorus  in  all  plays,  whether  Tragic  or  Comic,  and 
also  for  the  lyric  choruses  of  men  and  boys,  Pyrrhichists,  Cydian 
dancers,  and  others;  he  was  selected  by  the  managers  of  his  tribe 
{hrifieK'qTal  (fyvXrjs:)  for  the  choragy  which  had  come  roimd  to  it 
His  first  duty,  after  collecting  his  chorus,  was  to  provide  and  pay 
a  teacher  {'XppoSi8d(rtca\o<;),  who  instructed  them  in  the  songs  and 
dances  which  they  had  to  perform,  and  it  appears  that  the  choragi 
drew  lots  for  the  first  choice  of  teachers.  The  choragus  had  also 
to  pay  the  musicians  and  singers  who  composed  the  chorus,  and 
was  allowed  to  press  children,  if  their  parents  did  not  give  them 
up  of  their  own  accord.  He  was  obliged  to  lodge  and  maintain 
the  chorus  till  the  time  of  performance,  and  to  supply  the  singeis 
with  such  aliments  as  conduce  to  strengthen  the  voice.  .  In  the 
laws  of  Solon  the  age  prescribed  for  the  choragus  was  forty  years; 
but  this  rule  does  not  appear  to  have  been  long  in  force.  The 
relative  expense  of  the  different  choruses,  in  the  time  of  Lysias,  is 
given  in  a  speech  of  that  orator®.     We  learn  from  this  that  the 

^  Above,  P>  27*  '  See  Buttmann  on  Dem.  Mid,  p.  37. 

3  Heuce  bis  person  and  tbe  ornaments  wbich  be  procured  for  tbe  oocamon  woe 
sacred.     See  Demostb.  Mid.  p.  519,  et  passim, 

*  On  tbis  word,  see  Valckenaer  on  Amman.  II.  16;  Rubnken,  Epial,  Crii.  Lp.  54; 
Hesycbius,  s.  t.  p.  463,  Vol.  ii.  It  is  formed  from  XitoSf  Xetror,  Xt^ror  (see  Herod. 
VII.  197  :  X'^iTov  KoKiovat  rb  vpvTav^iov  ol  *Axcuol).  Tbe  best  notion  <^  the  memiDg 
of  a  liturgy  may  be  derived  from  ^scbyl.  Eumen.  340 : 

'Lir€vZ6iJ.€jfOi  S'  d^cXe?!^  riva  rdade  fiepifipas 
QeQv  d*  driXetajf  ifiais  Xetrocs  hrucpcUifeuf, 

if  tbe  emendations  wbicb  we  bave  introduced,  or  adopted  from  Mmier^  axe  to  be 
received. 

<^  On  tbe  cboragia,  see  Bdckb's  PMic  Economy,  Vol.  n.  pp.  207  &n.  Enj^ 
Transl.,  or  Stuart's  Athens, 

*  Lysias^  'AtoX.  5(i;/>o$.  p.  698.    Translated  by  BenUey  (PMorii^  p.  360). 
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tragic  chorus  coat  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  comic,  though 
neither  of  the  dramatic  choruses  was  so  expensive  as  the  chorus  of 
men,  or  the  chorus  of  flute-players  ^ 

The  actors  were  the  representatives  not  of  the  people,  but  of 
the  poet;  consequently  the  choragus  had  nothing  to  do  with  them^ 
If  he  had  paid  for  them,  the  dramatic  choruses  would  surely 
have  exceeded  in  expensiveness  all  the  others;  besides,  the  actors 
were  not  allotted  to  the  choragi,  but  to  the  poets;  and  were  there- 
fore paid  either  by  these,  or,  as  we  rather  think,  by  the  state. 

When  a  dramatist  had  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  out  a  play, 
he  applied,  if  he  intended  to  represent  at  the  Lenasa,  to  the  king- 
archon,  and,  if  at  the  great  Dionysia«  to  the  chief  archon^  for 
a  chorus,  which  was  given  to  him*  if  his  piece  was  deemed  worthy 
of  it*.  Along  with  this  chorus  he  received  three  actors  by  lot®, 
and  these  he  taught  independently  of  the  choragus,  who  confined 
his  attention  to  the  chorus.  The  most  important  personage  in  the 
formation  of  every  chorus  was  the  actual  leader,  precentor,  or 
fugleman,  whose  voice  and  movements  the  choreutas  followed  in  all 
the  songs  and  evolutions  of  the  orchestra^.  This  functionary  was 
called  Kopv<j>cuo^y  ^o/oot)  ifyefuov,  jfopoiroio^^,  also  'XppoaraTTj^^j  and 
corresponded  no  doubt  to  the  i^dpxo>v  of  the  old  choruses.  It 
is  probable  that  there  were  two  other  fuglemen  to  take  charge  of 
the  subordinate  divisions  of  the  chorus,  when  it  was  broken  up 
into  sections^^,  and  perhaps  the  passage  in  the  Eumenides^  which 


^  Demosih.  Mid.  p.  565. 

*  This  is  shown  by  Bockh,  after  Heraldus  (PMic  Economy,  ni.  ch.  22,  p.  455^ 
XSngL  Tr.).  KotwithstandiDg,  however,  what  Bockh  has  said  about  the  passage  in 
Plutarch,  Phockm,  19,  it  seems  that  the  choragus  had  something  to  do  with  the  costume 
of  the  actors,  or  at  least  of  the  supernumeraries  who  appeared  on  the  stage  or  in  the 
orchestra. 

'  See  above,  p.  114,  note  (i). 

^  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  person  '*  who  gave  the  chorus." 
Some  thinlL  it  was  the  choragus  who  was  applied  to  (see  Kiister  on  Aristoph.  Eq.  5 10 ; 
Ducker  on  Aristoph.  ^n.  94) ;  others  that  it  was  the  archon  :  this  opinion  is  in  itself 
the  most  likely  to  be  true,  and  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Aristotle 
quoted  above,  p.  70,  note  (a). 

s  Hence  x<^P^  dtS6v€u  signifies  generally  to  approve  or  prabe  a  poet.  See  Plato^ 
Mesp.  n.  p.  383  0,  and  Aristoph.  Eon,  in  p.  159  supra. 

0  This  practice  subsisted  to  the  last :  see  Plotinus,  m.  2,  p.  484,  Creuzer. 

7  Aristot.  de  Mundo,  c.  6 :  KaSdvep  ip  xopV  i^opv4>alov  KaTdp^can-os  ffwarrixct  iras 

8  J.  Pollux,  rv.  §  106. 

•  Himerius,  p.  558 ;  Theodor.  Prodr.  Ehod.  rv.  p.  170. 
^^  Buttmann,  Index  in  Dem.  Mid,  s.  v.  Kopv<p<uos,  p.  178, 
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led  to  the  absurd  suppoBition  that  the  chorus  in  that  plaj  consisted 
of  three  only,  refers  to  the  coryphaeus  and  his  two  immediate 
subalterns^.  When  the  whole  chorus  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
these  two  subalterns  stood  immediately  behind  the  coryphaeus  in 
the  second  and  third  ranks  respectively,  and  were  called  irapaaraTtfi 
and  Tp^Toorany?  with  reference  to  their  leader*. 

It  is  clear  that  the  three  actors,  who  were  termed  irponarfw-' 
vurn]<;,  B€VT€pary<iovi<m]<f,  and  TpLrarytovumi^i  respectively*,  were 
always  regarded  as  a  distinct  troop  or  company,  and  that  each 
retained  his  relative  rank.  Thus  Ischander  was  regularly  a  Beure- 
parf(ovtaTq^  of  the  TrpwrarfODvcoTi]^  Neoptolemus*,  and  ^schines 
never  rose  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  Tpiraryavurr^^.  The 
first  actor  was  regarded  as  the  representative  and  manager  of  his 
troop;  he  carried  the  inferior  actors  with  him,  received  for  himself 
the  prize  of  victory,  and,  though  he  may  have  given  a  share  ci 
this  and  of  the  other  honours  of  the  performance  to  his  second 
performer,  it  is  probable  that  the  tritagonist  waa  obliged  to  be  con- 
tented with  his  pay^  Before  a  troop  could  be  regarded  as 
generally  entitled  to  perform  it  must  have  gained  a  prize.  Other- 
wise it  was  obliged  to  encoxmter  some  previous  scrutiny,  which 
was  waived  in  the  case  of  any  actor  who  had  succeeded  in  a  com- 
petition'^. It  is  reasonable  also  to  conclude  that  the  protagonist  of 
a  successful  troop  was  free  from  the  risk  of  drawing  lots  for  his 
poet.  At  least  we  hear  that  the  eminent  actors  Oleander  and 
Myniscus  attached  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  -^schylus'; 
that   Sophocles  almost  monopolized  the  services  of  Tlepolemns 

^  V.  1 35 :  ^«/)'  iycipe  koI  ab  ttJv5'  iydj  5^  ai, 

^  Aristot.  PolU,  III.  4,  6 :  AydyKti  fiii  fday  etptu  r^  tQv  toTutQp  wdatrtaf  ^4>*^9 
iSffirep  oitdi  tGjv  xop^vrQv  Kopv<f>alov  Kcd  vapaardTov,  Mektph.  IT.  ii^  p.  loiSb.  48: 
otov  jrapairrdTris  TpirwrrdTov  v-pdrepw  koI  vapourfyrri  n^ri^s*  Ma  /Jkbf  yip  6  ki^v^huos, 
ivda  8i  if  pjbvTi  dpxh-  Jul.  Pollux,  r\r.  §  io6|  seems  to  call  the  ro/Murrdrift  ^ean- 
poffrd/niit 

'  Above,  p.  54,  note  4. 

*  Dem.  de  FaJta,  Legat,  p.  344,  7, 

^  See  the  passage  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

^  Dem.  de  Coron,  p.  314;  Lucian,  Navig.  ad  fin.,  learomen,  a9;'Platurch9  PrcBCqL 
Pdit,  p.  816  ad  fin. 

7  Hesychius  and  Suidas,  s.  v. :  vcfi'/jo'eii  itiroKpirGiv'  ol  vovfraX  Ad|i/3aror  rpui  Aro- 
KtHrb.%  xX-^ptfi  ve/ATjO^as'  cSp  6  nici^as  e/s  ro^tdv  iKplron  (-rof  Said.)  rapeXofi/Sibcna. 
where  Hemsterhius  conjectures  vapekdp^ave  and  renders  the  passage  (fld  Luckmi  Tm. 
o.  5  [) :  "  quorum  poetsunm  qui  superior  discessit,  in  posterum  aine  disorimine  mos 
sibi  actores  legebat."  But  the  context  shows  that  the  relative  refers  to  the  aoton  aod 
not  to  the  poets. 

B  Hermann  in  Ari^ot,  Poet.  p.  193. 
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and  Cleidemides^;  and  that  tlie  latter  poet  sometimes  composed 
his  plays  with  a  special  reference  to  the  qualities  of  the  actors 
who  had  to  perform  in  them  2,  just  as  modem  composers  will  some- 
times write  an  opera  for  a  particular  singer.  The  control  which  the 
protagonist  exercised  over  his  coadjutors  is  shown  in  many  ways. 
If  the  inferior  actors  had  finer  voices  than  their  chief,  they  were 
fiometimes  obliged  to  do  themselves  imperfect  justice  in  order  that 
he  might  shine  the  more*.  And  though  the  protagonist  had  some- 
times to  appear  in  a  humble  character  by  the  side  of  his  crowned 
and  sceptred  hireling,  the  tritagonist*,  the  great  actor  Theodorus 
always  took  care  to  sustain  any  part,  even  that  which  belonged  to 
the  tritagonist,  if  this  involved  the  first  entry  on  the  stage,  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  the  first  impression  on  the  audience*.  That  the 
poet  would  undertake  to  teach  a  protagonist  how  to  act  his  play 
seems  very  improbable,  and  the  phrase  SiBda-Keiv  Bpdfia  must  refer 
only  to  the  general  superintendance,  which  the  poet,  in  conjunction 
with  the  choragus,  exercised  during  the  rehearsals  of  the  play. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  came  on,  all  parties  united 
their  efforts*,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  prize  by  a  combination 
of  the  best-taught  actors  with  the  most  sumptuously  dressed  and 
most  diligently  exercised  chorus^.  That  the  exertions  of  the 
choragus  and  the  actors  were  often  as  influential  with  the  judges 
as  the  beauty  of  the  poem  cannot  be  doubted®,  when  we  have  so 
many  instances  of  the  ill-success  of  the  best  dramatists.     The 

^  Bernliardy,  Orwndrist,  p.  642. 

*  VU,  Sophoel,  p.  z. :  koX  rpbs  ria  <p6aeii  airruv  (twp  inroKpi.T(av)  ypd\//(u  r& 
SpdfjtaTii, 

'  Cio.  dh.  in  CcecU,  15,  48:  "at  in  actoribus  Grsecis  fieri  videmus,  sspe  ilium 
qui  est  secnndamm  vel  tertiimim  partium,  quum  possit  aliquoties  clarius  dicere  quam 
ipse  primarom,  multum  submittere  ut  Ule  princeps  quam  maxime  excellat." 

*  Plut.  Prac^t,  Polit,  p.  816  P :  Anyrop  fikif  yd^  iarw  rhv  fUy  iv  rpaytfihiq,  vpiirr- 
o/ywurr^  Beddwpop  ^  UQXow  Svra  iwrdior^  ry  rA  rpla  (rplral)  X^opti  roXXcUts 
hrcffBat  rj  TpoadiaKiye(rOcu  raTcmas  dip  ixeofos  ixO  "^^  iidSrffia  Kal  t6  (TKijirTpcp, 

^  Aristot.  Polit,  TV,  (vn.)  17,  p.  1336:  Urojs  yh.p  oit  KaKui  (Xeye  rb  toiovtop 
Qe^upos  6  TTjs  rpayt^las  ifhroic/>cri^s*  oitOipi  yiLp  mbiroTe  rrapiJKep  iavrov  vpoeiadyew 
om  Ttop  eHrtXQp  inroKpirOVf  dt  oUeiovfUpcap  twp  OeaTCjp  reus  Tpc6rais  dKoats. 

^  The  contending  chora^  were  called  dvTtx6priyoi  (Demosth.  Mid.  p.  595,  Bekker), 
the  rival  dramatists  &PTUiUid<rKa\oi  (Aristoph.  Vesp,  14 10),  and  their  performers 
irrlrexpot  ( Alciphron,  ni.  48),  a  name  which  is  also  given  to  Euripides  as  the  rival  of 
.^Iscllyliis  in  the  dramatic  contest  between  them  in  the  Jtance,  815. 

^  For  the  harmony  and  equality  of  voice  required  in  the  chorus  see  Aristotle, 
Polit.  III.  1 13,  §  21 :  o^i  JH)  %o/)odid<ia-iraXos  r^  ^er^of  koI  KdWiop  rod  Trayrdi  x^poO 
^eyy6fi€POP  idffei  ffvyxopeOevp, 

8  It  is  expressly  stated  by  Aristotle,  Rhet.  m.  i,  §  4.  Cf.  Terence,  Phomiio, 
Prqlog,  w.  9,  10. 
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jadgee  were  appointed  by  lot,  and  were  genetaUj^,  but,  as  we  ixn 
Been,  not  always*,  five  in  number.  The  arehon  adminiBtered  an 
oath  to  them ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  cyclian  chorus,  partiality  or 
injustice  was  punishable  by  fine'.  The  successful  poet  was  crowned 
with  ivy  (with  which  hia  choragus  and  performera  were  also 
adorned*),  and  his  name  was  proclaimed  before  the  audience.  The 
choragus  who  had  exhibited  the  best  muaical  or  theatrical  enter- 
tainment generally  leceiTed  a  tripod  as  a  reward  or  price.  Thii 
be  was  at  the  expense  of  consecrating,  and  in  some  cases  built  the 
monument  on  which  it  was  placed".  Thus  the  beanti&l  chora^ 
monument  of  Lysicratea,  which  is  still  standing  at  Athens,  wu 
undoubtedly  surmounted  by  a  tripod;  and  the  statue  of  Bacchiu, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  which  was  on  the  top  of  the  choragic  monu- 
ment of  Thrasyllua,  probably  supported  the  tripod  on  its  knees. 
Bach,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  holes  drillod 


Fig.  1. 

*  See  Mauisac,  Diu,  Cril.  p.  104 ;  Hennuin,  de  qubqnc  jndidbuc  vottMtm, 
Opaic.  VII.  p.  86. 

'  AlwvB,  p.  114.  '  .3!aoliin.  jcori  En|ri0.  %  85, 

'  See  the  piuaages  quoted  bj  Bloiofield  {Mat,  OriL  u.  p.  88),  Mid  tiw  liaN  d 
SimmiaB,  in  p.  113,  supra. 

'  hjmaa  ntn  tmpni,  p.  301.    Camp.  Wordiworth'a  A.AtiU  amd  Altiea,  pp.  151 4. 
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in  the  lap  of  the  figure.  From  the  inscriptions  on  these  monuments, 
the  dtdascalicB  of  Aristotle,  Carystius  Fergamenus,  Dicaearchus, 
and  CaUimachus,  were  probably  compiled^.  The  choragus  in 
Comedy  consecrated  the  equipments  of  his  chorus*,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  provide  his  choreutse  with  a  handsome  entertainment,  an 
expectation  which,  to  judge  firom  the  complaints  of  the  comic  poets 
themselves,  he  did  not  always  fulfil  in  a  satisfactory  manner^.  It 
is  probable  that  the  tragic  chorus  also  looked  for  a  similar  conclu- 
sion of  their  labours.  The  successful  poet,  as  we  see  firom  Plato's 
Banquety  commemorated  his  victory  with  a  feast.  As,  however, 
no  prize-drama  was  permitted  to  be  represented  for  a  second  time 
(with  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  three  great  dramatists,  which 
was  not  long  in  operation*),  the  poet's  glory  was  very  transient;  so 
much  so,  that  when  Thucydides  wished  to  predict  the  immortality 
of  his  work,  he  sought  for  an  apt  antithesis  in  the  once-heard 
dramas  of  the  contemporary  poets^.  The  time  allowed  for  the 
representation  was  portioned  out  by  the  clepsydra,  and  seems  to 
have  been  dependent  upon  the  number  of  pieces  represented^ 
What  this  number  was  is  not  known.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  about  three  trilogies  might  have  been  represented  on  one  day^. 

1  Bockh's  CoiTpus  Inscript.  I.  p.  350. 

'  Lysias  ubi  supra.    Gomp.  Theophrastus,  Charact,  xxn. 

'  See  Eupoliflj  ap.  Jul.  Poll.  ni.  §  115,  (p.  551  Meineke) : 

1JS17  x**PVy^^  vdnnyre 
^vrcLfxirrepw  roOS*  ctdes; 

Axistoph.  Acharn.  11  so: 

Us  7'  i/Aii  rhv  rkfifiova  Ai(yaia  x'^P'ty^^  diriKKeur* 

Cf.  Arist.  Av,  88  and  the  Scholiast :  tovto  €h  diapoK^p  toO  x^^PVyoO  6ti  fwcpbv  didu}- 
K€P  Upetov, 

*  Above,  p.  99 ;  AuL  €Jell.  vn.  5 ;  Plutarch,  Ithetorum  Vitce, 

^  I.  22  :  Krijfia  di  is  del  fAoiXKoif  ij  dyfbvtafJM  is  rb  irapaxpiifia  Ako^cip  ^&YK€iTai, 

*  Tov  dk  p.'fiKOvs  Spos,  Tpbs  fjuh  TOi>f  iywvas  Kcd  r^v  atffdrjcWf  od  rrjs  t^xv^s  iartu,  EZ 
ydp  idet,  ixar^  rpay(fiUa,s  dyin^lteffdou,  irpbs  KKerJ/^dpas  &y  'tf^wvl^oarro,  (Sairep  irori  Kal 
dKKor4  ipourip,  Aristot.  Pod,  c.  vu. 

7  "  Yet  that  number  seems  to  have  been  a  fixed  thing :  so  Aristotle  speaks  of  it : 
cfi|  9*  Ai'  TOVTO,  el  tQp  fUp  dpxaJAov  iXdrrovs  al  ffVirrdaeis  etev,  rrpds  re  rb  TrXrjdos 
tcDf  Tpwy<pduov  tQv  els  filav  dKphaaiv  riOe/Aivcap  vapi^Kotev.  Poet.  §  40.  See 
l^^rwhitt's  note.  If  each  tribe  furnished  but  one  choragus,  and  not,  as  some  appear 
to  haye  supposed,  one  for  each  different  kind  of  contest,  the  number  of  tragic  candi- 
dates could  scarcely  have  exceeded  three.  For  there  seem  never  to  have  been  less 
than  three  or  four  distinct  kinds  of  choruses  at  the  great  Dionjsian  festivals ;  which, 
when  portioned  out  amongst  the  ten  choragi,  could  not  by  any  chance  allow  of  more 
than  three  or  four  choragi  to  the  tragic  competitors  ;  which  agrees  very  well  with  all 
tbftt  is  elsewhere  mentioned  on  this  head,  for  we  seldom  meet  with  more  than  three 
candidates  recorded^  and  probably  this  was  in  general  the  whole  number  of  exhibitors. 
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The  place  of  exhibition  was,  in  the  days  of  the  perfect  Greek 
drama,  the  great  stone  theatre  erected  within  the  Lenaeon,  or  m- 
closure  sacred  to  Bivcchus.  The  building  was  commenced  in  the 
year  500  B.C.,  but  not  finished  till  about  381  B.C.,  when  Lycurgug 
was  manager  of  the  treasury.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  drama  the 
theatre  was  of  wood,  but  an  accident  having  occurred  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  some  plays  of  -^schylus  and  Pratinas,  the  stone  theatte 
was  commenced  in  its  stead  ^. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  entertain  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
Greek  Theatre  must  not  forget  that  it  was  only  an  improvement 
upon  the  mode  of  representation  adopted  by  Thespis,  which  it 
resembled  in  its  general  features.  The  two  original  elements  were 
the  0ufjb€\r),  or  altar  of  Bacchus,  round  which  the  cydian  chorus 
danced^,  and  the  \oyeiov  or  stage  from  which  the  actor  or  exarchns 
spoke*;  it  was  the  representative  of  the  wooden  table  from  whicl 
the  earliest  actor  addressed  his  chorus*,  and  was  also  called  oxpifitK. 
But  in  the  great  stone  theatres,  in  which  the  perfect  Ghreek  dramas 
were  represented,  these  two  simple  materials  for  the  exhibition  of  a 
play  were  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  buildings,  and  subordinated  to 
other  details  of  a  very  artificial  and  complicated  description.  That 
part  of  the  structure,  which  was  set  apart  for  the  audience,  and  was 
more  properly  called  the  OiaTpov,  may  be  discussed  without  any 
doubt  or  difficulty;  for  not  only  are  the  authorities  explicit  in  their 
accounts,  but  we  have  many  remains  which  are  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  serve  as  a  safe  basis  for  architectural  restorations ;  and  the 
theatre  at  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  which  has  come  down  to  us 
without  a  single  defect  of  any  consequence  in  the  stone  work,  en- 
ables us  to  restore,  with  very  slight  risk  of  error,  all  the  details  of 

Aristophanes,  indeed,  had  on  one  occasion /ow  riyal  coraedians  to  oppose  (^f^KM.!!!. 
in  Plut.) ;  but  this  was,  in  aU  likelihood,  at  the  ZencBo,  when,  perhaps^  not  a  aiDgb 
tragedy  had  been  offered  for  representation,  and,  consequently,  a  large  proportion  of 
choruses  would  be  left  disengaged  for  comic  candidates. 

*'  If  the  custom  of  contending  with  tetralogies  was  still  retained,  Aristotle,  in  the 
passage  above,  most  probably  intended  by  twf  rpayt^uav  rw  els  ida»  &xpbwnM  r^tfU- 
yiOF  the  exhibition  of  one  such  tetralogy.  This  supposition  is  in  some  meMnrs 
supported  by  the  fact,  that  there  were  three  or  four  separate  hearings  in  the  day; 
since  four  tetralogies  would  occupy  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours :  and  if,  as  is  natumlf 
each  competitor  took  up  a  whole  hearing,  this  will  confirm  our  former  induction  vith 
regard,  to  the  number  of  candidates."    Former  Editor, 

^  Libanius'  Argument.  Demodh.  Olynth.  i.  and  Suidas,  UparbMis. 

*  See  Miiller,  Anhang  zum  Buck,  ^sch.  £umeniden,  p.  35. 

*  Above,  p.  100,  note  5. 

^  Above,  p.  60;  Pollux,  iv.  123:  iXebs  di  ijv  rpdirei'a  ct^o/a,  ^'  ^p  wp6  Oiffwiki 
ets  Tis  di'o/Sds  rots  xopei/rotf  dreKpiycro, 
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the  proscenium  and  orchestra  which  were  presented  to  the  eyes  of  a 
Greek  audience.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  minor  arrangements 
of  the  stage,  such  as  the  painted  scenes  and  the  other  machinery  of 
exhibition,  we  are  left  in  a  great  measure  to  an  interpretation  of  the 
ancient  descriptions ;  for  the  more  fragile  materials  of  which  these 
parts  of  the  theatre  were  constructed  have  yielded  to  the  stress  of 
time,  and  so  left  us  without  any  tangible  evidence  to  support  the 
scattered  statements  of  ancient  writers.  It  will  be  desirable,  there- 
fore, before  we  proceed  to  give  a  general  description  of  a  Greek 
theatre,  based  on  an  examination  of  all  the  authorities,  and  in- 
cluding all  the  particulars  for  which  we  have  any  evidence,  either 
monumental  or  literary,  to  present  to  the  student  the  actual  form 
of  the  best  preserved  of  the  ancient  theatres,  and  to  make  this 
ocular  demonstration  the  basis  and  starting-point  of  the  more  theo- 
retical reconstructions. 

The  theatre  at  Aspendus  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  times  of 
the  Boman  domination  in  Asia  Minor.  An  inscription  over  the 
eastern  door  informs  us  that  two  brothers,  A.  Curtius  Crispinus 
Arruntianus  and  A.  Curtius  Auspicatus  Titinnianus,  in  accordance 
with  their  father's  will,  had  contributed  to  the  repairs  or  adornment 
of  the  theatre  in  honour  of  their  ancestral  gods  and  the  imperial 
house^ ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured^  from  an  inscription  at  Prae- 
neste,  which  one  of  the  two  brothers  had  set  up  to  P.  JElius  Pius 
Curtianus,  that  these  persons  lived  in  the  time  of  M.  Antoninus. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  other  inscriptions,  placed  on  a  pedestal  in  the 
interior,  and  over  the  door  leading  to  the  seats,  inform  us  that  the 
architect  was  a  Greek,  Zeno  the  son  of  Theodoras^.  And  we  may 
infer  that  the  theatre  at  Aspendus,  though  it  belongs  in  its  present 
state  to  the  time  of  the  Koman  Csesars,  was  probably  built  on  the 
foundations,  and  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  according  to  the  model 
of  a  previously  existing  Greek  theatre.  In  its  general  features  it 
corresponds  to  the  restorations  which  have  been  made,  with  the  aid 

1  Bockh,  C,  I.  m.  p.  1163: 

Dis  patriis  et  domui  Augustorum 
ex  testamento  A.  Gurtii  GriBpini  A.  Curtius  Crispinus  Arrun- 
tianus et  A.  Curtius  Auspicatus  Titinnianus  fecerunt. 

6eo(s  Tarploii  Kal  ddjuifi  ^e^affTiov 
iK  Zia6iiKJ\t  A.  Kovprlov  Kpciffvclvov  A.  Koi^prios  Kpeurireafos  ^kj^jtovv' 
ruwbs  Kol  A.  Eorj/orcos  AiffrrucaTos  TiTiwiopbs  iwolrjffctp. 

*  Henzen,  Annali  delF  InstUuto  di  Corr,  Arch.  1852^  p.  165. 

8  Bdckh,  m.  pp.  1*31,  1 161. 
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of  the  fragments,  of  the  cavea  of  the  theatre  at  Catana  as  Been  ftom 
the  stage',  and  of  the  stage  of  the  theatre  at  Tanromenium,  as  seen 
&om  the  cavea\  It  contains  all  that  was  reqnired  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Circek  play  in  the  best  period  of  the  drama;  and 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  Vitruvins  makes  certain  distinctions  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres,  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
theatres  built  in  Greek  cities  during  the  Goman  period  departed 
from  the  ancient  moilel,  which,  after  all,  was  the  point  of  dcpartnie 
for  the  Roman  architects  themselves, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  theatre  at  Aspendns,  as  represented 
in  the  accompanying  ground-plan  (Plate  1),  elevation  of  the  lower 
fcont  (fig.  2),  and  view  of  the  interior  (see  Frontispiece)',  is  extemally 


a  plain  building,  with  three  complete  rows  of  windowa,  iMBideg  nx- 
teen  other  openings  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  interior,  the  thoatnaa, 
or  part  allotted  to  the  spectators,  is  a  hemicjcle  composed  of  tn 


>   SarradLfalco,  Antieh.  delta  Suiitia,  VoL  t.  Ttl.  i 
T»f.  m.  II. 

■  Bemulifalco,  Yol,  v.  T«t.  ixn. ;  Wieieler,  IW.  in.  6. 

*  Th«M  illustrations  are  taken  from  Teiier,  Dttcriftiim  dt  FAtU  M'littun,  fx/t, 
1S49,  Vol.  ni.  PI.  133  Bqq.  The  dencriptioD  ii  due  to  SchSnbom  (Sixntitr  HJOtM*, 
pp.  16—18,  83 — 94.),  who  s>n  the  theatre  about  the  laoiB  time  u  Tsxiar. 
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prcecinctwnes  or  divisions  separated  by  a  diazoma  or  lobby,  and 
there  axe  nineteen  tiers  of  seats  in  each  of  these  separate  halves  of 
the  theatre.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  portico  or  gallery  with 
fifty-eight  arches.  The  great  majority  of  the  audience  must  have 
got  to  their  places  through  the  parodi  of  the  orchestra,  from  which 
there  are  steps  leading  to  the  rows  of  seats,  or  through  the  gallery 
at  the  upper  end,  which  had  doors  behind  it.  It  was,  however, 
possible  to  reach  the  upper  seats  by  a  door  at  the  north  end  of  the 
seats  leading  to  the  diazoma.  The  scene-front  is  connected  with 
the  spectators'  seats  by  walls  on  either  side  rising  to  the  frill  height 
of  the  theatre,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  part  of  the 
building  was  covered  in  by  a  roof.  There  are  three  stories  in  the 
scene.  In  the  first  story  there  are  five  doors.  A  cubical  basement 
of  stone  appears  in  each  angle  of  the  scene,  and  these  are  continued 
by  the  sides  of  the  doors,  so  that  there  are  twenty  of  them  in  all. 
Those  in  the  comers  have  each  of  them  an  unfluted  column  reach- 
ing to  the  second  story,  and  these  columns  are  still  found  in  the 
Greek  theatre  at  Myra  in  Lycia.  The  other  basements  by  the 
doors  were  probably  the  distances  from  the  proscenium  at  which  the 
movable  scenery  hung  from  the  balconies  above.  Besides  the  five 
doors  the  first  story  has  nine  windows,  of  which  the  four  larger 
stand  between  the  doors,  and  the  other  five  over  the  doors.  These 
windows,  like  those  in  the  upper  story,  are  merely  ornamental,  as 
they  do  not  go  through  the  wall.  In  the  second  story,  immediately 
over  the  cubical  basements  of  the  podium^  there  is  a  corresponding 
number  of  little  balconies,  each  consisting  of  a  slab  resting  on  two 
supports  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  wall.  The  faces  of  the 
latter  are  ornamented,  like  the  frieze  of  a  building,  with  the  skulls 
of  victims  connected  by  garlands.  On  each  of  the  balconies  there 
is  a  low  pedestal,  and  they  are  all  connected  by  a  narrow  ledge, 
which  may  have  served  as  the  support  of  the  planks  laid  across  from 
one  balcony  to  the  other,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  performance 
required  that  the  whole  should  be  used  as  a  continuous  upper  stage. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Vitruvius,  as  we  shall  see,  speaks  of  the 
pluteum  in  the  singular;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  these  little  bal- 
conies should  not  be  regarded  as  really  connected  by  the  ledge  to 
which  reference  has  been  made*  There  are  no  traces  of  balustrades. 
But  the  upper  part  of  the  scene  served,  no  doubt,  as  a  sufficient 
protection  for  the  actors,  when  they  had  to  appear  on  the  second 
story.     There  are  three  little  doors  in  the  second  story,  leading  to 
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the  gallery  fonned  by  the  series  of  balconies;  also  eight  windows 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  lower  story,  the  place  of  the  nintli 
being  occupied  by  one  of  the  doors.  The  third  story  has  no  doors 
or  windows,  and  instead  of  a  practicable  gallery,  it  has  a  series  of 
ornamental  pediments,  triangular  or  semicircular,  standing  over  the 
projections  below  and  similarly  supported.  That  in  the  centre, 
which  is  much  the  largest,  is  adorned  with  a  female  figare  sur- 
rounded by  ramifications  of  foliage.  There  are  traces  in  the  third 
story  both  of  the  supports  of  the  roof,  and  of  the  orifices,  in  which 
stage  machinery  rested.  The  two  wings  of  the  theatre  are  divided 
by  a  party  wall  in  continuation  of  the  proscenium,  and  the  outer 
half  of  each,  i.e.  that  which  is  bounded  by  the  front  wall  of  the 
theatre,  constitutes  in  each  case  a  staircase  to  the  upper  stories  of 
the  building. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  how  exactly  this  well-preserved  the- 
atre corresponds  in  all  essential  features  to  the  general  descriptions 
which  have  come  down  to  us. 

A  formal  description  of  an  ancient  theatre  necessarily  rests  on 
the  geometrical  rules  of  Vitruvius.  The  Eoman  theatre  was  ar- 
ranged, he  tells  us^,  according  to  the  following  scheme:  describe  a 


Fig.  A. 

circle  {ahcdefghiklm)  with  a  radius  corresponding  to  the  intended' 
size  of  the  orchestra,  and  in  this  inscribe  four  equilateral  triangles, 
oet,  Ifkj  cgl^  dhm,  the  angles  of  which  shall  touch  the  circumierence 


1  Vitruvius,  v.  6,  7. 
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at  equal  distances.  Let  any  side,  mh,  of  an  included  triangle  be 
taken  to  represent  the  direction  of  the  scena,  and  parallel  to  this  draw 
the  line  aff  through  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  line  mh  pro- 
duced to  o  on  one  side  and  to  n  on  the  other  so  as  to  make  it  double 
the  diameter,  or  four  times  the  radius  of  the  circle,  gives  the  front 
of  the  scene ;  and  the  line  ag  marks  the  limits  of  the  pulpitum  on 
the  side  of  the  orchestra.  The  five  angles,  which  fall  within  the 
scene,  indicate  the  positions  of  the  five  doors  opening  on  the  stage ; 
and  the  other  seven  angles  define  the  directions  of  the  steps  leading 
to  the  seats  of  the  spectators. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  orchestra  in  a  Roman  theatre 
formed  a  semicircle,  of  which  the  furthest  point  was  one  radius 
from  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  one  radius  and  a  half  from  the  front 
of  the  scene ;  the  scene  was  four  radii  in  length,  and  the  stage  half 
a  radius  in  breadth. 

The  Greek  theatre  was  arranged  according  to  the  following 
scheme^.  Taking  a  circle  a^,  inscribe  in  it  three  squares  nkfh, 
mieb,  Igdy^  so  that  the  angles  touching  the  circumference  may  be 
equidistant  from  one  another.  As  before,  let  any  side,  nh^  of  an 
included  square  be  taken  to  represent  the  boundary  of  the  prosce- 
nium on  the  side  of  the  spectators;  then  a  tangent  ^r,  drawn  paral- 
lel to  this  side,  will  represent  the  front  of  the  scene.  Let  o  be  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  and  j  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  thus  defined ; 
through  q  draw  ah  parallel  to  nk\  and  from  a  and  A,  with  the 
radius  of  the  original  circle,  draw  the  arcs  st^  uv,  cutting  the  pro- 


Fig.  B. 

^  Vitruvius,  v.  8. 
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duc6d  line  nk  in  the  points  to  and  x.    The  length  of  the  scene  shall 
be  equal  to  the  line  wx. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  orchestra  in  a  Greek  theatre  was 
more  than  a  semicircle,  the  furthest  point  being  one  radius  and  five- 
sevenths  from  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  a  whole  diameter  from  the 
front  of  the  scene.  The  breadth  of  the  stage  is  therefore  |  of  the 
radius. 

These  proportions,  though  differing  in  special  cases,  correspond 
in  the  main  to  those  of  the  existing  theatres,  and  may  be  assumed 
as  the  basis  of  the  following  description,  and  of  the  plan  (Plate  2) 
by  which  it  is  illustrated^.  i 

In  building  a  theatre,  the  Greeks  always  availed  themselves  of 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  enabled  them  to  give  the  necesswy  ele- 
vation to  the  back-rows  of  seats,  without  those  enormous  substruc- 
tions which  we  find  in  the  Roman  theatres.  If  the  hill-side  was 
rocky,  semicircles  of  steps,  rising  tier  above  tier,  were  hewn  out  of 
the  living  material.  If  the  ground  was  soft,  a  semicircular  excava- 
tion of  certain  dimensions  was  made  in  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
afterwards  lined  with  rows  of  stone  benches.  Even  when  the  for- 
mer plan  was  practicable,  the  steps  were  frequently  fiEU^  with 
copings  of  marble.  This  was  the  case  with  the  theatre  of  Bacchns 
at  Athens,  which  stood  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  roc^  Acro- 
polis. This  semicircular  pit,  surrounded  by  seats  on  all  sides  but 
one,  and  in  part  filled  by  them,  was  called  the  koCKjov  or  eavea 
(a  A  a),  and  was  assigned  to  the  audience.  At  the  top  it  was  en- 
closed by  a  lofty  portico  and  balustraded  terrace  (c).  Concentric 
with  this  circular  arc,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest  range  of  seats, 
was  the  boundary  line  of  the  orchestra,  ofyxriarpa^  or  "dancing- 
place"  (b),  which  was  given  up  to  the  chorus.  If  we  complete  the 
circle  of  the  orchestra  (compare  fig.  B.),  and  draw  a  tangent  to  it 
at  the  point  most  removed  from  the  audience,  this  line  will  give 
the  position  of  the  scene,  (tktjvt],  or  "  covered  building*"  (d  d), 
which  presented  to  the  view  of  the  spectators  a  lofty  fa9ade  of 
hewn   stone,   susceptible   of  such   modifications   as   the  different 

^  This  plan,  with  the  exception  of  the  stage,  is  derived  from  that  which  was 
published  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson  in  the  supplemental  volume  to  Stuart's  Autiqwtia 
of  Athena,  1830,  p.  33.  It  has  also  appeared  in  The  Library  of  Entertaming  KiMh 
Udf/e,  "Pompeii,"  Vol.  I.  p.  232,  where  the  wood-cut  preserves  the  engraver's  error rf 
OPKHSTPA  for  OPXHSTPA,  by  way  of  identification;  for  the  author  of  the  i^aii" 
not  mentioned. 

^  ''  Scene  properly  means  a  tent  or  hut,  and  such  was  doubtless  erected  of  wood  bv 
the  earliest  beginners  of  dramatic  performances,  to  mark  the  dwelling  of  the  principal 
person  represented  by  the  actor."     Miiller,  Higt.  Lit.  Gr,  I.  p.  301, 
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plays  rendered  suitable.  In  front  of  this  scene  was  a  narrow  stage, 
called,  therefore,  the  irpoaKriviov  (c),  which  was  indicated  by  the 
parallel  side  of  a  square^,  inscribed  in  the  orchestral  circle,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  full  length  of  the  scene  on  both  sides  (i.e.  to  dd). 
Another  parallel  at  a  certain  distance  behind  the  scene  gave  the 
portico  (f  f),  which  formed  tlie  lower  front  of  the  whole  building. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  a  Greek  theatre  exhibited  in  its 
architecture  any  elaborate  or  superfluous  ornamentation.  It  was 
constructed  for  a  special  purpose — the  adequate  representation  of 
dramatic  entertainments  of  a  certain  kind  before  a  very  considerable 
multitude  of  spectators, — and  if  it  effected  this  purpose,  the  archi- 
tect and  his  employers  were  quite  satisfied.  He  was  not  inspired 
with  the  unprofitable  ambition  of  an  eminent  and  successfril  mem- 
ber of  the  same  profession  in  our  own  time,  of  whom  it  has  been 
said  at  once  pointedly  and  truly,  that  being  employed  to  build 
a  house  of  Parliament,  which  was  to  accommodate  a  certain  number 
of  members  and  to  admit  of  the  speakers  being  well  heard,  he 
contrived  it  so  that  the  persons,  for  whom  it  was  intended,  could 
not  all  be  present,  while  those  who  spoke  were,  except  under  very 
favourable  circumstances,  inaudible  to  the  reporters  and  their  proper 
audiences;  and  who  being  also  employed  to  build  a  picture-gallery 
for  a  nobleman,  so  contrived  it  that  scarcely  one  of  the  paintings 
could  be  seen  in  a  good  light ;  though  in  both  cases  he  erected 
stately  buildings  very  pleasing  to  the  eye  when  seen  from  without. 
Very  different  was  the  performance  of  the  architect  who  constructed 
a  Greek  theatre.  If  the  seats  of  the  spectators  did  not  run  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  they  were  surrounded  by  a  wall  without  ornaments 
or  windows,  and  resembling  the  tower  of  a  fortress  rather  than 
a  splendid  edifice.  And  the  front  of  the  theatre  was  so  devoid  of 
all  decorations  that  it  would  have  suggested  to  a  modern  spectator 
the  idea  of  a  barrack  or  a  mMiufactory,  rather  than  of  a  place 
consecrated  to  the  Muses'. 

The  tcolkov  or  cavea  (a)  was  divided  into  two  or  more  flights  of 
steps  by  the  Sui^cofuiTa  or  prcecinctiones  {hbb)y  which  were  broad 
belts,  concentric  with  the  upper  teiTace  and  with  the  boundary  line 

1  The  angles  of  this  square^  and  of  two  oth^%  inscribed  in  the  orchestral  circle  as 
indicated  in  the  accompanving  plan,  point  out  the  divisions  of  the  cunei,  the  com- 
mencements of  the  iter  (at  hh),  and  the  width  of  the  eccyclema  (at  /). 

^  Schonbom,  Scene  der  ffellenen,  p.  22,  and  compare  the  elevation  of  the  theatre 
at  Aspendus  (Fig.  2). 
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of  the  orchestm,  and  served  both  as  lobbies  and  landings^.  The 
steps  of  the  koIXov  were  again  subdivided  transversely  into  masses 
called  KepxlSe^y  cunei,  or  "wedges"  [aaa),  by  stairs,  KXifuuce:  {ggg)i 
running  from  one  Sid^ayfia  to  another,  and  converging  to  the  centre 
of  the  orchestra.  These  staii-s  were  called  acXiB&ij  or  gangways, 
from  their  resemblance,  mutatia  mutandis,  to  the  passage  across  the 
aeKfuira  or  fvya  of  a  trireme*,  for  they  were  flanked  on  both  sides 
by  spectators  seated  before  and  below  one  another,  just  as  the  aeKk 
running  fore  and  aft  in  a  galley  passed  between  the  rowers,  the 
highest  of  the  three  benches  being  always  behind  the  middle  tier, 
and  this  again  being  behind  the  lowest.  As  it  seems  that  there 
were  eleven  tiers  of  seats  between  each  Bid^ta^  in  the  theatre  at 
Athens,  the  diazoma  itself  being  counted  as  the  twelfth  row,  we 
shall  understand  the  allusion  in  Aristophanes  {EquiteSy  546) : 

atpeffd*  a&r(fi  toXi)  t6  ftbOiw,  trapaTifiyltwr  i4>*  Mexa  Kwrais 
0bpv§ov  XfiV^^^^  XrfvatTip^ — 

''  raise  for  him  a  plash  of  applause  in  good  measure,  and  waft  him 
a  noble  Lenaean  cheer  with  eleven  oars,'^  for  each  icepick  would 
suggest  the  idea  of  eleven  benches  of  rowers,  and  the  applause 
demanded  by  the  chorus  would  come  like  the  plash  of  eleven  oars 
striking  the  water'  at  once. 

Different  parts  of  the  theatre  received  different  names  fix)m  the 
class  of  the  spectators  to  whom  they  were  appropriated.  Thus,  the 
lower  seats,  nearest  to  the  orchestra,  which  were  assigned  to  the 
members  of  the  council  {/3ov\i]),  and  others  who  had  a  right  to 
reserved  seats  (TrpoeSpia),  were  called  ^ovKevruco^  tottov,  and  the 
young  men  sat  together  in  the  itfyqfitK^  tAtto^*.    The  spectators 

^  The  view  which  has  been  giTen  of  the  theatre  at  Aspeadas  shows  the  oonespoDd- 
ing  parts  of  these  prcBcinctionea ;  but  in  the  theatre  at  Heroulaneum  there  is  do 
proper  di(izoma  to  separate  the  rows  of  seats,  which  run  above  each  other  in  diithiot 
galleries. 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  primary  sense  is  the  nantic^  as  ^ven  by  Hemhios: 
aekldes'  rd  fiera^if  diatppdyfiara  tQv  SiaarrifidTaw  r^s  yec6f .  Enstathius  aleo  and  JaSni 
Pollux  connect  aeXls  with  cikfia,  Phrynichus  says  (An^cd.  Bekk,  6a,  47):  ovXIi 
pt^loV  X^yerau  Bk  Kal  ffeXU  dcdrpov;  but  the  use  of  ffeXls  to  denote  the  interoolnmiiar 
space  of  a  manuscript,  and  hence  to  signify  the  page  of  a  book  in  generaJ,  is  the  kteit 
use  of  the  three,  and  is  probably  derived  from  the  resemblance  between  the  linei  of 
seats  in  the  theatre  divided  by  gangways,  and  the  lines  of  writing  iieparated  by  inter 
columnar  spaces  of  blank  paper. 

'  See  our  paper  "  On  the  Structure  of  the  Athenian  Trireme,'*  Camb,  PkU,  8oe» 
Vol.  X.  Part  I. 

^  V^^'  6p^  rhv  AvSpa  rijs  yvvaiKbs  h  pov\€VTiK<fi.  Aristoph.  Aves,  794.  On  wludi 
the  Scholiast  remarks :  ovtos  rdiroi  tov  Oedrpov,  6  &v€ifUifOt  roit PouXtvrius,  &s  KaJtirA 
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entered  either  from  the  hill  above  by  doorways  in  the  upper  por- 
tico (uuu),  or  by  staircases  in  the  wings  of  the  lower  facade  (8  8)K 
The  orchestra  (b)  was  a  levelled  space  twelve  feet  lower  than 
the  front  seats  of  the  /cotXjov,  by  which  it  was  bounded.  Six  feet 
above  this  was  a  boarded  stage  (e),  which  did  not  cover  the  whole 
area  of  the  orchestra,  but  terminated  where  the  line  of  view  from 
the  central  cunet  was  intercepted  by  the  boundary  line.  It  ran, 
however,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  spectators'  benches  {e  t,  et), 
till  it  reached  the  sides  of  the  scene.  The  main  part  of  this 
platform,  as  well  as  an  altar  of  Bacchus  in  the  centre  of  the 
orchestral  circle  (d),  was  called  the  0vfj4\rj^.  The  segment  of  the 
orchestra  not  covered  by  this  platform  was  termed  the  tcoviaxpa, 
arena,  or  "place  of  sand."  In  front  of  the  elevated  scene,  and  dix 
feet  higher  than  the  platform  in  the  orchestra  (i.  e.  on  the  same 
level  with  the  lowest  range  of  seats),  was  the  Trpoa/ci^vcov,  men- 
tioned above  (c),  and  called  also  the  Xoyelov,  or  "  speaking-stage." 
There  was  a  double  flight  of  steps  {KXLiuucrfjpei)  from  the  arena 
{Kovlarpa)  to  the  platform  in  the  orchestra  (^),  and  another  of  a 
similar  description  from  this  orchestral  platform  to  the  irpotricriviov 
or  real  stage  {q).  There  were  also  two  other  flights  of  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  orchestral  platform  from  the  chambers  below  the  stage 
{fhyfh).  These  were  called  the  x^P^^^^^  icKi^Ke^y  or  "  Charon's 
stairs,"  and  were  used  for  the  entrance  of  spectres  from  the  lower 
world,  and  for  the  ghostly  apparitions  of  the  departed.  There  was 
another  entrance  to  the  thymelic  platform,  which  led  to  the  outer 

AUusiou  is  made  to  these  reserved  seats,  in  the  Equites,  669 : 
KX^dir.  *Ato\Q  ff€  p^  T^pr  Tpoedplap  t^v  ix  IIiJXov. 

*A\Kcurrow(b\ris,     ^I8oi>  irpocdplcuf'  otov  6rf/ofial  ff^  ^o) 

*Ei:  T^  Tpociplas  iaxcLTOv  Betajievov, 

From  whence  and  elsewhere  we  may  infer,  that  eminent  public  services  were 
rewarded  by  this  highly-prized  rpoeipla.  It  is  a  great  matter  with  the  vain-glorious 
man  in  Theophrastus :  toO  dedrpov  KaOTjffdai,  6rav  ^  Oia,  TXyjalov  t&p  aTparrjyCjv. 
Char,  II. 

1  Kolster  maintains  {SophoUeisch^  Studien,  p.  25)  that  at  Athens  the  only  entrances 
for  the  spectators  were  those  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  orchestra,  for  that  the  stage 
lay  to  the  south ;  and  to  the  north,  at  the  back  of  the  theatre,  where  the  rocks  of  the 
Acropolis  rose,  there  could  have  been  no  entrance. 

'  The  student  should  remark  the  successive  extensions  of  meaning  with  which  this 
word  is  used.  At  first  it  signified  the  aUar  of  Bacchus,  round  which  the  cyclic  chorus 
danced  the  dithyramb.  Then  it  signified  the  platf(yrm,  on  which  this  altar  stood,  and 
which  served  for  the  limited  evolutions  of  the  chorus.  Lastly  it  denoted  any  platform 
for  musical  or  dramatic  performances,  so  that  in  the  later  writers  the  thymele  is  identi- 
fied with  the  protcenium,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  orchestral  circle  in 
the  Roman  theatres  (see  Jahrb,  /.  PhU,  u,  Padag.  Li.  i,  pp.  21— ^i).  We  believe 
that  in  the  time  of  Euripides,  at  all  events,  the  thymele  signified  the  platform  for  the 
chorus,  and  not  merely  the  altar  which  stood  upon  it :  see  Eurip.  EUctr,  7 1 2  sqq. 
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portico  of  the  theatre  by  passing  under  the  seats  of  the  spectators 
{hhr).  This  may  have  been  used  when  there  was  no  regular 
parodua  of  the  chorus  (of  which  more  presently),  and  when  the 
choreutse  made  their  exit  in  an  unusual  manner,  as  in  the  last  scene 
of  the  Eumenides.  The  regular  entrances  of  the  chorus  were  by 
the  irdpoSoL  {tn,  t/i),  and  along  the  Bpofio^  or  iter  {te,  te). 

The  scene  itself  was  a  fa9ade  of  masonry  consisting  regularly 
of  two  stories  (whence  it  is  called  Burreyla^),  divided  by  SLpluteum 
or  continuous  balcony,  either  made  throughout  of  a  platform  of 
stone,  or  consisting  of  a  series  of  projections  with  balustrades, 
which  might  be  made  continuous  by  laying  a  flooring  of  planks 
from  one  to  the  other.  If  there  was  a  third  story,  it  was  called 
the  episcenus;  but  this  was  not  essential.  The  scene  was  adorned 
by  columns,  and  Vitruvius  gives  their  regular  dimensions ;  namely, 
those  in  the  lower  story,  with  their  pedestals  and  capitals,  were 
one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra;  over  these  the  epi- 
styles and  entablatures  were  one-fifth  of  the  columns  below;  in  the 
second  story  we  have  the  pluteum  with  its  entablature  or  balcony 
half  the  height  of  the  pulpitum  or  stage,  which  Vitruvius  designates 
as  "  the  lower  balcony*,"  and  above  the  pluteum  we  have  the 
columns  of  the  second  story  less  by  one-fourth  than  those  of  the 
lower  story,  the  epistylium  with  the  entablature  being  as  before 
one-fifth  of  the  columns  below.  If  there  is  an  (^iscenos,  its  pbir 
teum  is  half  the  pluteum  below  it,  and  its  columns  less  by  one- 
fourth  than  the  columns  of  the  second  story,  the  episiylinm  and 
entablature  bearing  the  same  proportion,  namely,  one-fifth,  to  the 
corresponding  columns.  These  measurements  of  course  varied 
with  the  tastes  of  different  epochs,  and  the  size  of  the  theatre  in 
the  particular  case.  The  distinctive  and  indispensable  features  of 
the  scene  were  the  pluteum  or  balcony,  and  the  five  doors  by  which 
the  actors  made  their  different  entrances  on  the  stage.  On  these 
particulars  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  remarks. 

It  seems  more  than  probable  that  in  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  Greek  drama,  the  mere  front  of  the  scene  was  never  used 
to  indicate  by  itself  the  place  of  the  action,  but  that  this  was 
always  depicted  on  a  painted  cui*tain  or  some  similar  representation. 
That  these  pictures  were  suspended  from  the  pluteum  seems  to  be 

^  Yitruv.  y.  7 :  pliU^um  insuper  cum  unda  et  corona  iDferioris  plutei  dimidia  pute- 
See  Schonborn,  p.  82 ;  and  below,  part  ii. 

>  PoUux,  IV.  §  130. 
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the  most  natural  sappositiou,  aud  if  tlie  scene  represented  a  moun- 
tain, as  in  the  Prometheus,  a  watch-tower,  as  in  the  Supplices,  or 
a  palace,  as  in  the  Affamemnon,  on  the  top  of  which  an  actor  had 
to  appear,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pluteum  would  fiimish  him  with 
the  necessary  footing;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were 
approaches  to  it  by  doors  in  the  scene,  as,  in  fact,  we  see  in  the 
theatre  at  Aspendus.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  pluteum  must  have 
furnished  a  basis  for  certain  machines,  which  were  worked  above 
the  stage.  For  example,  the  ffeoXoyeiov^,  which  was  apparently 
a  platform  surrounded  by  clouds,  and  contrived  for  the  introduction 
of  divine  personages,  was  of  course  moved  from  the  side  of  the 
scene  along  the  pluteum.  The  whole  of  the  action  in  the  Peace  of 
Aristophanes  from  v.  178,  when  Trygsetis  is  raised  on  his  monster 
beetle  to  the  second  story  of  the  scene,  by  means  of  a  machine 
(v.  174),  to  V.  728,  when  he  returns  to  the  stage, — having  lost  his 
beetle, — ^by  means  of  the  staircase  behind  the  scene,  must  have 
taken  place  in  sight  of  the  spectators  on  the  upper  balcony  of  the 
pluteum. 

Every  one  of  the  five  doors  in  the  scene  had  its  appropriate  des- 
tination. The  centre  door  (t),  or  valvce  regice  of  Vitruvius,  was  the 
regular  entrance  of  the  protagonist,  and  represented,  according  to 
the  scenery  hung  before  it,  a  palace,  a  cavern,  or  other  abode  of  the 
ohief  actor  for  the  time  being ;  the  door  to  the  spectators'  right  of 
this  (k)  was  the  abode  of  the  deuteragonist,  and  the  door  to  the 
spectators'  left  (J)  was  appropriated  to  the  tritagonisU  Pollux  says, 
perhaps  referring  to  a  particular  play,  the  Bacchce  of  Euripides,  that 
the  right  door  indicated  the  strangers'  apartment  {^evdv),  and  the 
left  a  prison  {elp/crrf),  Vitruvius  terms  both  of  the  doors  near  the 
centre  hospitalia.  In  Comedy  Pollux  calls  the  adjacent  space  to 
the  centre  Kklaiov,  "  the  out-buildings,"  with  reference  of  course  to 
some  particular  Comedy;  and  the  scenery  represented  wide  en- 
trances called  KKuTLoZe;  dvpai,  adapted  for  the  ingress  of  cattle  and 
wagons.  Towards  either  side  of  the  scene  were  two  other  doors, 
which  Vitruvius  calls  itinera  and  aditus,  and  these,  with  the  irepi- 
oKToif  or  triangular  prisms  moving  on  pivots,  which  were  fixed 
1)e8ide  or  in  them  (m,  m),  indicated  to  the  spectators  whether  the 
actors  entering  by  these  doors  were  to  be  supposed  as  coming  from 

1  Pollux,  IV.  §  130:  drb  di  BeoXoyelov  Hvros  xfirhp  r^v  ckviv^v  h  ^ypet  im4>alwo9n-ai 
$§ol,  u>s  6  Zei>s  Kol  ol  repl  a^bv  hf  'iruxo(rTaala, 


/^ 
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the  city  or  the  harbour  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
locality  represented,  or  from  a  distance.  The  student  will  remem- 
ber that  these  five  entrances  led  to  the  stage,  and  belonged  to  the 
actors  only.  And  the  distinction  between  the  two  elements  in  the 
ancient  drama,  on  which  we  have  so  often  insisted,  must  be  borne 
in  mind  here.  For  in  addition  to  these  five  etaoBoi  for  the  entrances 
of  the  actors,  there  were  two  irdpoSoCy  one  on  each  side,  for  the 
chorus.  These  irdpohoi,  did  not  lead  to  the  stage,  but  either  opened 
at  once  from  the  wings  into  the  orchestra,  as  we  see  in  the  theatre 
at  Aspendus,  or,  to  favour  the  idea  that  the  side-entrances  of  the 
chorus  and  actors  corresponded,  the  chorus  passed  under  the  stage, 
and  came  out  by  doors  (<,  t)  on  a  line  with  the  periacti  (m,  m), 
which  are  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  parodi.  If  any 
one,  who  so  entered  the  orchestra,  had  afterwards  to  mount  the 
stage,  as  Agamemnon  in  the  play  of  that  name,  he  was  obliged  to 
ascend  by  a  flight  of  steps*.  Now  we  are  told  that  Svjiile»  with 
regard  to  the  side-doors  on  the  stage,  the  right  door  indicated  that 
the  actor  so  entering  came  from  a  distance,  but  the  left  that  he 
came  from  the  city  or  the  harbour,  and  that  if  the  r^A^•Iland  inplr 
a/cTo^  was  turned,  it  indicated  that  the  road  leading  to  the  distant 
object  was  diflferent,  but  that  if  both  irepUucroi  were  turned,  with  of 
course  a  change  in  the  decorations  of  the  scene  itself,  the  place  of 
action  was  different,  or  there  was  a  total  change  of  scene.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  vapoSoi  or  en- 
trances of  the  chorus,  that  on  the  right  was  supposed  to  lead  from 
the  market-place  (if  we  read  dryoprjffev  for  drypodev)  or  from  the  luff- 
bour  or  from  the  city,  but  that  those  who  came  on  foot  (i,  e.  not 
floating  in  the  air  like  the  chorus  of  Oceanides  in  the  JPrameAeus) 
from  any  other  quarter  entered  by  the  left  TrdpoSosiK    As  it  is  quite 

^  It  is  clear  that  the  doors  on  the  stage  were  always  used  for  the  entrttnoes  and 
exits  of  the  actors,  except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  they  made  their  first  appeannee 
on  horseback  or  in  a  chariot,  like  Ismene  in  the  (Edipua  CoUmeua,  and  Agamemnon 
and  Cassandra  in  the  first  play  of  the  Orestea,  See  Sch5nboni|  Scene  der  Hdlam, 
pp.  1 7  sqq. ;  Kolster,  Sophohleische  ^vdien,  Pref.  p.  xii. 

^  This  is  Schonbom's  explanation  of  the  difficuHy  (Scene  der  Hdtenen,  pp.  7a  iqq.)^ 
Kolster,  on  the  contrary  (SophoJdmche  Studien,  pp.  24  sqq.),  understanda  the  wora  a 
Pollux  (lY.  126)  of  the  actors,  and  reads  them  as  follows:  tQw  /iirroi  rapSlktif  4  f^ 
8e^(d  &yp60€if  ^  ix  Xifiivos  17  ix  ir6X6a;s  A7e(,  ol  d*  dXXax^dcr  x^^  d^uafo6/JLewoi  jcari  r^* 
iripav  elaLcunv  elffcXOdvres  Si  [i<f>*  tirvov  rj  i<f>^  d/na^fDy]  els  Hpf  6pxh<rTiM9  M  ^ 
ffKtiv^v  8td  KXifidKuw  djfa^abovffu  He  supposes  that,  as  tne  theatre  at  Atbeiui  mi  on 
the  south  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  the  city  and  the  harbour  would  lie  on  tiie  right  uA 
the  country  of  Attica  on  the  left ;  consequently,  the  spectators  would  imagine  that  tho 
right-hand  door,  by  which  they  had  entered  the  theatre  along  with  thmr  fbnign 
Tisitors,  led  to  distant  parts,  and  that  the  left-hand  door,  by  raich  ihe  oountiymen 
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impossible  that  the  entrances  of  the  chorus  and  the  actors  should 
not  have  had  the  same  reference  to  the  quarters  from  which  they 
were  supposed  to  enter,  this  apparent  inconsistency  must  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  scene  and  the  Oearpov,  properly  so 
called,  were  regarded  as  distinct  buildings,  the  orchestra  belonging 
to  the  latter ;  and  while  the  entrances  on  the  stage  were  designated 
according  to  the  right  and  left  hands  of  the  actors,  the  entrances  of 
the  chorus,  which  faced  the  stage,  were  denoted  according  to  the 
right  and  left  hands  of  the  spectators.  Consequently,  the  spec- 
tators looked  to  their  right  when  they  expected  a  new  entrance, 
whether  of  actor  or  chorus,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of 
action,  but  to  their  left  when  they  expected  to  see  an  arrival  from  a 
distance.  Thus  in  the  Agamemnon,  the  chorus  enters  by  the  right 
parodos;  the  herald,  and  the  king  with  Cassandra  come  from  the 
left  of  the  audience;  and  iEgisthus,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
right  side-door. 

It  seems  clear,  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  cr/ciyi/i;, 
i.e.  covered  building,  that  the  scene  had  a  roof  of  some  kind. 
There  are  but  few  traces  of  this  in  the  existing  monuments.  But 
as  far  as  the  evidence  is  available  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  roof 
was  flat,  and  that  it  had  a  coping  with  battlements. 

The  stage  (Koyeiov,  oKpi^a^,  txpia,  pulpitum)  was  a  long  narrow 
platform  extending  to  the  whole  length  of  the  scene,  and  elevated 
to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  orchestral  Its  breadth, 
according  to  Vitruvius,  was  one  seventh  of  the  diameter  of  the 
orchestra,  but  its  length  was  nearly  double  the  orchestral  diameter. 
It  was  therefore  a  mere  ledge  at  the  foot  of  the  scene,  and  was  ap- 
propriately called  the  podium,  according  to  the  original  application 
of  that  term.  As  we  have  already  mentioned*,  the  stage  was  a 
representative  of  the  wooden  table  from  which  the  exarchon  spoke 
to  his  chorus^  and  to  the  end  it  seems  to  have  a  movable  wooden 

finom  BkamnuB,  Marathoo,  &c.,  had  made  their  way  to  the  seats,  led  to  the  home- 
district.  In  order  to  reconcQe  this  view  with  the  text  of  Pollux,  Kolster  understands 
iLypMof  as  meanmg  peregre,  though  he  owns  that  he  cannot  produce  any  example  of 
snch  a  meaning.  He  supports  his  view  by  the  statement  that  the  ^evtbv  was  on  the  right 
and  the  prison  on  the  left  of  the  centre  door ;  for  he  argues  that  the  prisoner  was 
originaUy  also  the  slave,  who  was  connected  with  the  labours  of  the  field,  a.nd  must 
therefore  have  his  erffautvliim  on  the  home-side,  on  which  also,  as  Kolster  thinks,  the 
kkUrum,  or  stall  for  the  cattle,  was  placed.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  this  interpre- 
tation is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  sound  criticism. 

^  In  the  Roman  theiitre  the  stage  was  at  most  five  feet  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  orchestra. 

■  Above,  p.  60. 
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structure,  sometimes,  however,  resting  on  supports  of  masonry.  In 
several  of  the  ancient  theatres,  especially  in  that  at  Aspendus,  we 
still  see  flights  of  steps  leading  from  the  stage-doors  to  the  level  of 
the  orchestra;  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  fact  that 
the  Xoyeiov  was  taken  down,  whenever,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
the  theatre  was  required  for  public  meetings  or  other  purposes  not 
strictly  theatrical*. 

In  its  original  meaning  the  word  irpoaicriviov  was  no  doubt 
synonymous  with  Xoyehv,  for  it  signified  that  which  was  before 
the  scene,  and  it  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Virgil  and  other  writers*. 
It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  the  word  was  used  improperly  to 
denote  the  scene  itself,  or  rather  the  face  of  the  scene,  which  was 
turned  towards  the  spectators^;  and  with  a  stricter  reference  to  the 
form  of  the  word,  it  denoted  the  curtain  or  hanging  before  the 
scene*. 

There  are  two  other  derivatives  from  a-Ki]v^,  which  have  occa- 
sioned no  little  difficulty  and  misconception.  These  are  irapoffie^ 
vLov  and  vTroa/ctjvtov. 

In  the  singular  number,  Trapaa/ajviov  denotes  what  was  sang 
by  a  member  of  the  chorus  instead  of  a  fourth  actor*.  But  in 
the  plural,  Trapaa-Krjvia  undoubtedly  means  the  lateral  projectioiu  of 
the  scene,  by  the  sides  of  the  Bpofio^  with  the  apartments  which  thej 
contained,  and  the  doors  or  openings  by  which  the  chorus  entered 
the  orchestra.     Modem  writers  on  the  subject^  with  the  exception 

'  Sobonborn,  p.  29. 

^  Yirg.  Georg,  n.  382 :  veteres  ineurU  proscenia  ludi,  "Where  Servitu  saji:  pn- 
8cenia..,8unt pulpUa  ante  scenam,  in  guibua  ludicra  exereewtur.  Pint.  Morai.  p.  10961: 
Xo\kovv  'A\4^avdpor  iv  UiKXy  PovXdfiofOP  xot^cu  rb  Tpoaic^tow  o6k  eUurtir  6  «3P<TTp  ih 
Sia(f)d€povy  T(av  iiroKpiT&v  t^v  <t>^vijif,  Polybiua  (?)  apud  Suid.  8.  T. :  ^  r^  wifiA- 
KOfJL^Tj  T^v  TTpdipafftv  Kd6air€p  M  xpo<rici^eor,  Tapeybfufuat  rAf  dXi|tfe^  iwiwoUa. 

^  The  irpoffK'^viotf  and  "Koyeiop  are  mentioned  separately  in  the  inscriptions  atPitei 
(Bockh,  C.  I.  No.  4283,  Vol.  iii.  p.  151):  K9.0Upwr€p  r6  re  rpoaicljimfw,  6  nrwKieknt 
ix  OefieXiuw  6  Trariip  a&rTJs.,.Kal  t^v  tov  XoyeLov  KarturKevipf  ical  wXdKwraf  d  irdifrv 
airrif  (where  n-Xct/ccuo-ts  means  "pargetting"  or  ''rough-castilDg").  And  the  pim- 
marian  published  by  Cramer  (Anecd,  Paris,  I.  p.  19)  must  have  meant  the  scene  itatf 
when  he  attributed  to  ^schylus  the  vpoax^uL  koX  hurrtylw.  Hence  Yitravini  (7.  Q 
speaks  of  the  proscenii  puLpUmn,y  and  Suetonius  {Nero,  cc  la,  36)  of  the  ptWBOM 
fastigium  and  pars  proscenii  superior. 

*  Suidas  8.  y. :  r5  irpb  rijs  ffKrpnjs  iraparirafffJM.  Duiis,  fly>.  Atken,  XH.  p.  536  A: 
iypd(/>€TO  iirl  tov  vpoffKriviov  iirl  rrji  oUovfi^rfi  6xo6fJLeifot,  Id,  xni.  p.  587,  et  Hsipo- 
crat.  s.  V.  Hdanfiov:  irpoffKiffiw  ^KaXeero  ^  Ndrvior,  5rc  rp6(n»riiw  re  dor^br  dff  ibA 
ixpv^o  x/i>vo'£o4S  Koi  IfxarLois  jrokirriXein,  ixdOffa  Si  i}r  aUrxpcrdnf,  Of.  flfyiiiMWj 
p.  128  0. 

"  Pollux,  IV.  §  109:  6ir6r6  fikv  dvrl  rcrdprov  drojc/KroO  8Ak  rv&  rOr  x<y*"^ 
elireTy  hf  (^i,  iraptuTK'ijviov  KaKeirai  rb  vpayfia,  ws  iv  'Ayafti/u^wi  Aiffxfi<sv, 
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of  C.  O.  Miiller  and  Sommerbrodt*,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  the  confused  descriptions  of  the  grammarians,  who 
suppose  that  the  parascema  were  entrances  to  the  stage  rather  than 
to  the  orchestra,  and  buildings  behind  the  scene  itself,  and  not 
those  behind  the  lateral  projections  only*.  That  the  irapaaicfjvui 
were  separate  from  the  scene  and  beside  it,  is  clear  from  the 
form  of  the  word®,  from  the  definition  given  by  Theophrastus*, 
and  from  the  phraseology  of  Aristeides*.  And  that  the  doors 
from  them  led  to  the  orchestra  and  not  to  the  stage,  and  were 
used  by  the  chorus  and  not  by  the  actors,  is  proved  by  the  passage 
in  Demosthenes,  where  he  charges  Meidias  with  barricading  and 
nailing  up  the  irapcuTKrjVLa^]  in  order,  as  Ulpian  justly  remarks, 
that  the  chorus  might  be  obliged  to  go  round  by  the  outer  entrance, 
instead  of  passing  at  once  through  tlie  irdpoBo^  to  the  orchestra^. 

The  viroaicriviov  has  generally  been  understood  as  indicating 
the  front  of  the  stage  itself,  and  the  chambers  below  the  stage®. 

^  MUller  (ffaruUt.  d.  Arch,  §  289,  5)  understands  the  Trapaa-K-^ia  as  the  versuras 
procurrentes;  and  Sommerbrodt  (de  ^sch.  re  Seen.  p.  23)  says  distinctly :  "  Demos- 
theniB  setate  Tapafficfi^ta  ssdifioiA  fuisse  in  utroque  scense  latere  exstructa^  per  quse 
chorus  posset  in  orch^ram  intrare." 

*  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Meineke,  FrcLgni.  Com.  Gr.  Vol.  lY.  Epimetrum  vii. 
pp.  722  sqq. ;  Schonbom,  ScefM  d,  Hellenen,  pp.  98,  99. 

'  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  proper  sense  of  the  preposition  xa/xi,  which  we 
also  find  in  the  word  irdpoZoi,  and  with  a  like  signification.  For  the  actors  were  said 
eUriivai,  and  their  entrances  were  called  eUrodoi ;  but  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  was  a 
rdpodos  (Jul.  Poll.  lY.  108:  Kal  ij  fiiv  etaodos  tov  xopov  irdpodos  /caXeirat,  ^  8^  xard 
Xpf^  f^Bos,  u)S  xdXty  ^UrUnmav  pLCTdcTaffis'  ij  di  fier*  a^V  cfo'oSoj  iimrdpoSos' 
'il  Bi  reXela  (^oi  A^oSos),  and  Ulpian  calls  the  TrapoffK^yia — rdf  iwl  r^s  ffKTjpijs  (not 
iwl  T^v  ffKipf^)  eladSovs,  which  indicates  that  they  were  not  on  the  stage,  but  only 
Unoardi  the  stage  (Donalds.  Cfr.  Or,  483). 

*  Harpocrat.  s.  y. :  iouce  irapaffK-fyfia  KoXtiffOatf  ths  6  Qed^pourros  h  €lKO<rr<fi  vbtuav 
^offfifieUvei,  6  xepl  rijif  ffKffv^  dTrodedeiy/Aivos  rdiros  rats  iv  t6v  dydva  irapoffKevous,  6 
di  Alivfios  rdf  iKaripiaOof  ttjs  dpxi^pas  eladdovs  ovtu  <pTj(rl  KoKetaOai, 

'^  TL  "p,  397,  3:  ab  T^w  (TKfpfiiw  davud^iov  rd  vapaaK'^pta  •^jindata  koX  Toifz  \byovt 
iuf>€U  Mip€i9  rd  rapcuffOiyfAaTa''  oUtu)  x6/5^a;  rod  v6fiov  ptdveu, 

^  Mid,  p.  520,  18:  rd  vapcurK'^ia  tftpdrrtav,  'n'po<nj\wv, 

^  SchoL  ad  Dem.  Tom.  ix.  p.  547,  Dind. :  To&rcffTu^  dvoiftpdTTCjv  rdj  M  rijs 
CKfjinis  elffddovs,  h^a  6  x^^  dyayKd^ai  xepuhfaL  8ed  r^s  f^udoir  €l<r65ov,  Kal  ovtcj 
fipaZ^oPTOs  ixdifov  crvfipuhTi  KaTaycKaadai.  rhv  ATHxoadimfi^,  Kolster  supposes  that 
Meidias  nailed  up  the  periacti,  and  barricaded  what  remained  of  the  space  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  height  of  the  right-angled  triangle  in  the  circle,  i.e.  a  quarter  of  the 
diameter  (SophoJdeische  Studien,  p.  37).  This  presumes,  with  Overbeck  {Pompeii, 
pp.  1 19 — 130),  that  the  periacti  were  the  versurce  of  Vitruvius.  But  he  says  distinctly, 
V.  7,  i^ter  having  mentioned  the  three  middle  doors:  '*  Secundum  autem  ea  (i.e.  hos- 
pitaUa)  (sunt)  spatia  ad  omatus  comparata  (quse  loca  Grseci  irepidicrovs  yocant  ;*'  and 
then  follows  an  explanation  of  the  Tepiaicroi),  **  secundum  ea  loca  versurse  sunt  pro- 
currentes,  qu8B  effioiens  una  a  foro,  altera  a  peregre  aditus  in  seen  am."  From  which  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  veran/rce  were  the  irapaffKi^Pia  and  not  the  ircplaicToi, 

*  This  view  is  taken  by  Sommerbrodt,  de  jEsch.  re  Seen,  p.  25 ;  Geppert,  Aligr. 
Bilhne,  p.  100;  Strack,  Attgr,  Theat.  p.  4;  Streglitz,  BeiJtr,  zur  Gesch,  d.  Bank.  i. 
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Tbis  opinion  has  been  derived  from  the  words  of  Pollux  K  But  if  this 
had  been  the  case,  the  name  would  anrely  have  been  vinXir/ehii, 
not  vTTotTK^piop,  and  the  analogy  of  hruTtc^wov,  which  denotes  the 
third  story  of  the  scene,  when  there  was  one,  would  lead  at  once 
to  tlie  conclusion  that  iiroa-ie^viav  must  denote  the  lower  story  of 
the  scene  itself.  Besides,  Pollux  is  here  speaking  of  the  scene, 
for  he  immediately  aflierwards  mentions  the  three  doors;  and,  as  he 
says  that  the  viroaieriviav  was  adorned  with  columns  and  images, 
he  could  hardly  have  been  speaking  of  the  temporary  BubstructuiB 
of  the  Xerfewv.  In  the  monuments  which  represent  the  Xotcut 
during  the  performance  of  a  piece,  it  seems  to  be  ornamented  with 
candelabra  and  fillets  of  wool,  or  such  other  decorations  as  migbt 
be  painted  on  the  wood  (see  Fig.  3)  >.     That  the  lower  part  of  Hoit 
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Fig.  3- 
scene  itself  was  adorned  with  images  and  columns  we  know  from 
Vltruvius  and  from  the  inscription  at  Fatara'.    It  Is  also  clear  thtt 


p.  178;  Genelli,   l%tal.  i 


Ath.   p.  47.    The  right  view  ia  tftkrai   by  Soboobon, 


'  IT.  g  114:    Ti  Si  ilT0iricii«»  m'M. 
TfTpafit^ov,  6iri  Si  \oyttw  uti/iivor. 

'  Wieseler,  Theatergeb.  T«f.  HI.  |8,  II,  14. 

'  Vitruv.  T.  6;  Boukb,  C.  I.  No.  4185;   rV  rwv  itiptitrmi  ksI  if/tltiLiin^  Mr 
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Pollux  uses  vTTo  with  the  accusative  to  signify  "behind"  rather 
than  "  under*,"  so  that  vtto  Tioyeiov  xelfievop  means  "  lying  behind 
the  stage."  And  for  the  same  reason  we  must  understand  a  cham- 
ber in  the  lower  story  of  the  scene,  where  we  read  that  Asopodorus 
heard  the  applause  given  to  one  of  the  flute-players,  being  himself 
in  the  v7roaKi]vu)v^,  or  that  Phocion  used  to  walk  behind  the  scene 
when  the  audience  was  assembling®. 

As  a  general  rule  the  action  in  a  Greek  drama  was  supposed  to 
take  place  in  the  open  air.  In  the  earliest  and  rudest  exhibitions 
the  hero  came  forth  from  a  wooden  tent  or  hut  {aicqvrj)  to  the  stage 
before  it,  which  was  originally  and  properly  termed  "the  space 
before  the  tent "  {Trpoaicrjviov),  and  there  narrated  his  adventures 
or  conversed  with  the  chorus.  This  condition  was  imposed  on  the 
dramatist  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  his  art,  and  all  the  dialogue, 
in  the  regular  development  of  an  ancient  play,  is  supposed  to  be 
carried  on  in  some  place  more  or  less  public.  It  might  however  be 
necessary  to  display  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  some  action 
which  belonged  to  the  interior  or  had  just  taken  place  behind  the 
scene.  For  example,  in  the  Agamemnon  of  iEschylus,  the  chorus 
on  hearing  the  death-cry  of  the  king  proposes  to  rush  in  at  once, 
and  bring  the  matter  to  the  proof  while  the  sword  is  still  wet 
(v.  1318).  And  immediately  afterwards  we  see  Clytaemnestra 
standing  where  she  had  slain  her  husband  (v.  1346).  This  change 
of  scene  to  the  interior  was  not  effected,  as  it  is  with  us,  and  as 
other  changes  of  scene  were  effected  by  the  Greeks,  namely,  by 
substituting  a  fresh  pictorial  background,  but  by  pushing  forward 
the  chamber  itself  to  the  stage.  Had  they  merely  removed  the 
curtain  and  shown  a  recess,  such  as  seems  to  have  been  constructed 
in  the  smaller  Soman  theatres*,  the  interior  would  have  appeared 
dark  in  comparison  with  the  day-light  of  the  stage,  and  the 
spectators  in  the  great  theatres,  especially  those  seated  at  the  side, 
could  not  have  seen  what  was  going  on.     To  obviate  this  difficulty 


^  17.  §  148:  Selicvvffi  rA  (nrb  Hiu  o'Krp^v  iv  reus  oUlais  dvS^^rfra  rrpaxO^a.     Cf. 
Schol.  w^SSsch.  Eurnen,  47 :  tA  inch  r^v  aKrivtiv,  "what  is  going  on  behind  the  scene." 

■  Athen.  XlV.  p.  531  P:  diarpL^iav  a&rbs  iv  T<f  {/iro(rKTjvl(p, 

•  Plutarch,  V,  Phoc,  v. :  rhv  ^ioKltJvd  0a<ri  vXripovfi^ov  toO  dedrpov  vepnraTeof  {firb 

^  This  recess  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  remains  of  the  theatre  at  Pompeii,  as 
given  in  the  subjoined  illustration  (Fig.  4). 
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jEachylua'  contrived  a  movable  chamber,  corresponding  to  the 
size  of  tlie  door  in  the  scene  which  was  opened  to  exhibit  the 
interior,  and  tliia  chamber,  according  as  it  was  merely^  puahed  out 
or  rolled  out  on  wheels,  was  called  the  i^wrrpa  or  exKVKXtjfia*. 
These  words  are  often  nsed  as  synonyms'.  But  as  the  word 
i^darpa,  in  its  military  Bense,  denoted  one  of  those  bou^g- 
Lridgea,  which  were  thrust  forth  from  the  besiegers'  tower  to  the 
battlements  of  the  enemy*,  and  as  the  same  word  in  later  Greek 
denoted  a  balcony  projecting  from  the  upper  story  of  a  house*,  it 
may  be  inferred  that,  as  distinguished  from  the  eKKVKKijfia,  the 
i^wTTpa  was  generally  used  in  those  cases  when  the  interior  of  an 
upper  cliamber  was  exhibited.  It  may  however  have  been  used 
also  on  the  level  of  the  stage,  when  a  complete  development  of 
the  interior  was  not  required.  -  With  regard  to  the  exiniKKrifta  in 
particular,  it  is  clear  frvm  the  description  in  the  grammarians,  thit 
it  was  a  machine  which  moved  on  wheels',  and  which  might  be 
rolled  out  through  any  one  of  the  three  principal   doors  on  the 


>  Cramer,  Anted,  Parii.  l.  p.  19 :  tl  /lir  S^  rdvra  nt  AtoTcAy  ^oArrai  rl  iV 
tV  HKW^e  tip^fiara  rporvineai,  iKKViOvfiita-n  atl  tc/mcUtom  jcbI  lofxarit,  ^ittfnn 
lad  rpoax^na  Kal  StsTryfat. 

*  The  most  complete  eseav  on  these  contriTancM  ii  tli&t  fay  C.  O.  If tUbr,  Aid  *■ 
Omiei't  Eucyclop.  b.  v.  Ehkyldana,  Klemt  Sckrifkn,  t.  p.  J14. 

'  PoUui,  IT.  §  111:  T^v  B)  t^iliarpar  rairir  rip  iKKUKK^itart  ropllMvir-  HciijdL: 
ifiiorpa  irl  T^t  nK^nii  t4  inKitkijua.  Schol.  Ariatoph.  Jiam.  ayS:  Iv''  iW** 
Scliol.  BaTemi.  ibid. :  ixKotKtirai  irl  ri  ?{u  t1  GwwJ^pMW. 

*  VegeUuB,  dt  n  MiliiaH,  IV.  » i . 

'  "  ''R^ihcTpa  et  'EfiioTiTi,  McBniorum  Frojectio."    Vida  Dugmige  vtA  BaUaaoK. 

'  Sohol.  Arirtoph.  Acham.  415:  lKKiK\iina  "Kiytrai  it^x^l"i  (Skjrai  Tpbxpa  tlCf- 
...   ^,  ._    ., ..    ^ ,.    ,.„.._.  ^^^^  ^j  irirrpaxm  («t4i  r* 
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stage,  according  to  the  interior  which  it  was  intended  to  display^. 
It  is  said  to  have  heen  lofty,  i.  e.  as  high  as  the  doorway  through 
which  it  moved,  and  to  have  had  a  seat  upon  it,  in  order,  of  course, 
that  the  actor,  who  was  thus  produced,  might  ride  safely  during 
the  evolution*.  It  was  probably  a  semicircular  stage,  the  diameter 
being  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  door  through  which  it  moved, 
i.  e.  about  sixteen  feet  in  the  case  of  the  middle  door,  and  it  moved 
on  hinges  like  that  door,  to  which  for  the  moment  it  corresponded. 
From  various  allusions,  in  which  the  action  of  the  lKici)icKr\yua  or 
i^doTpa  is  metaphorically  applied  to  the  revelation  or  unveiling  of 
those  things  which  generally  are  or  ought  to  be  hidden  behind 
a  curtain®,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Trapaireraa-fia  or  hanging 
scene  was  always  removed  before  this  evolution  was  performed. 
The  change  of  scene  to  the  interior  was  supposed  to  affect  the 
chorus  as  well  as  the  actors,  as  we  see  from  the  passage  in  the 
Agamemnon^  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made*. 

With  regard  to  the  exterior,  the  changes  of  scene  were  effected, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  by  the  irepLafcroi  (scil.  Ovpai)  or 
revolving  doors  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  prism,  which  stood  be- 
fore the  side-doors  on  the  stage,  and  by  turning  round  on  a  pivot 
(w,  w),  not  only  indicated  the  different  regions  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  scene,  but  were  also  made  use  of  as  ma- 

1  Pollux,  IV.  §  128:  xM  toOto  voctffBai.  Kaff  iKdffTifP  06pay,  olovel  Ka6*  iKd<rTTjp 
oIkIom, 

■  Id.  ibid. :  koX  rh  iilh  iKKikKrfpM  M  ^6\cjp  {f'^Xby  fiaOphv,  <}  MKeirai  dpbvos' 
detKPVffi  ii  rd  Oirb  ffmiv^v  iv  rous  oUlcus  dir6/5^^a  vpaxOiyra. 

'  Cicero,  de  Provinciia  ConsularUms,  6,  §  14 :  quibuscum  jam  in  exostra  beluatur, 
aotea  post  siparium  solebat.  Polyb.  Xl.  16,  18:  rrjs  t&xti^  cSairep  ixirrjSei  iirl  r^v 
i^ibcTpa»  dyo^e/Sa^oi^i^s  r^v  ^fAcripcuf  Ayvoiw,  Clem.  Alex.  Prctrept.  p.  11,  Potter: 
r^if  yoTp-eiau  t^p  iyKeKpvfifiivrfP  dimns  oXov  iirl  ffKrfjnjs  tov  ^Lov  rots  rrjs  iXTjOelas  €kkv- 
kX^cj  OearoLS.  Id.  Strom,  vii.  p.  886:  oir  yh.p  iKKVKXeiy  XP^  """^  fAvar'fipi.w,  Cf.  .^ch. 
Agam,.  1145 :  6  xpV<^l*^f  oiKcr*  ix  KoKvfifidTuy  iarou.  dedopKibs,  where  we  have  the  same 
thought,  with  a  dififerent  allusion. 

*  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  Nubes,  218,  where  Socrates  is  introduced  as 
sitting  or  walidng  (225:  depo^arO)  on  a  KpcfidOpa,  or  shelf,  says  in  explanation: 
irap€yic6K\Tjfia'  Set  ydp  KpejjLourdou  rhv  "ZuKpdrrfv  iirl  Kp€fid0pas  KaOrjfiiyov  jcal  ro&rw 
€la€\06wTa  /col  Oeaadfiei^ov  a&rbw  oCtcj  wOiaOw..  KpefidOpa  di  Xiyerai,  did  rb  o^tcjs  a&r^v 
del  fUT^upop  ettfou,  KpefJMfiitnjp.  yup  fihrroi  rd  irepiTTei^oPTa  [^^a]  els  airr^u  eldjOafiev 
dirorlO^ffOai  (i.e.  such  as  cheeses  and  other  stores).  And  on  v.  132,  on  the  words  dW 
o&xl  KbnTca  riiv  Oipaw,  he  remarks :  tovto  di  jrapeyKilfKXrifia'  5ct  ydp  airrbv  k\deaf  Kal 
Kdyffcu  r^y  0t>pa»  tov  ^wKpdTom,  From  these  passages  it  is  concluded,  and  reasonably, 
as  we  think,  by  Schonbom  (Scene  der  ffeUenen,  p.  347),  that  the  irapeyKi^Kkrifia  was  a 
practicable  projection  at  the  side  of  the  siage.  In  a  secondary  application  it  meant 
any  thing  inserted  in  a  play,  as  a  mimic  gesticulation  between  the  speeches  (Schol. 
Nub.  18,  22),  or  a  person  arbitrarily  introduced  (Heliodorus,  JSthiop.  p.  265,  5 :  ^epop 
lylyvero  vapeyK^KXiffia  rod  dpdpMTos  ij  XapticXeta).  But  it  cannot  have  denoted  a 
simple  €KK^K\riiia,  as  Mtiller  contends  (Kleine  Sckriflen,  i.  p.  538). 
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chines  for  introducing  saddenlj  sea  and  river-gods,  and  other  ind- 
dental  apparitions'.  As  the  right-hand  Bp6/im  represented  the 
country  road,  and  the  left-hand  that  which  led  to  the  city,  the 
changes  of  scene  effected  by  the  revolutions  of  the  right-hand  tnpir 
OKT05  were  distant  views  painted  in  perspectiTe ;  while  those  on  the 
left  were  pictures  of  single  objects  supposed  to  be  close  at  'hand. 
The  scenery,  which  was  regularly  placed  before  the  main  scene, 
was  apparently  painted  on  canvas,  the  iramework  being  of  solid 
wood.  In  the  CEdipus  Cohneus,  the  grove  of  the  Enmenidea  wm 
thus  represented,  and  perhaps  some  evergreena  were  actually  placed 
on  the  stage.  If  the  scene  had  to  be  changed,  which  was  raicly  the 
case  in  Tragedy,  the  operation  was  concealed  by  a  curtain  (ouXoiaj, 
which  was  drawn  up  through  a  slit  between  the  stage  and  the 
scene,  and  not,  like  ours,  allowed  to  drop  from  above.  This  recep- 
tacle for  the  curtain  and  the  cylinder,  ronnd  which  it  was  rolled,  i* 
plainly  seen  in  the  small  theatre  at  Pompeii,  as  represented  in  die 
annexed  illustration.     This  difierence  between  the  ancient  practice 


FiK-  5- 

and  our  own  must  be  remembered  by  the  student,    who  woold 

>  The  followiag  are  authoridei  reepectdng  tbe  rc/ifiuTaf,  Vltmr.  T.  7:  "mmB' 
dum  ea  spatia  ad  ornatus  comparata  (quee  loca  Greci  rtpiAmvt  dionnt)  ab  edi  quel 
machine  aunt  in  iis  locia,  vaiatiia  Irijonos  habentea."  JnL  PoUuz,  IV.  116:  n^' 
iniTCpat  a  ran  Sio  Bvp&n  r&r  repl  rV  lUaitr,  Sk\ai  i6o  etir  (tr,  iila  itaripnStw,  afiii  b 
at  rtpiaKToi  vviireririaeai'  i)  /tir  St^ii  t4  t^ai  r6\tb>t  !ii\oOm,  ^  V  iptmpk  li  fc 
rSkiuis-  /idW™  Ti  in  XiiUrof  Kal  6106!  rt  floAarrJouf  irdytt  jcot  Tdre*  So-B  twwxfif 
Ttpa  drra  4  /flX"^  <p4ptw  dSuvarc?  tl  H  IrtvrpiipMtP  oJ  *(plan-«  ^  i^i,  f^  ^MSa 
t4»W  ifki^ipai  ti  x'^P'"'  iira>iX6.TTooiii.  hri  rijr  amir^  Btk  cXi/wUur  irafiujitin. 
From  tha  use  of  the  periacti  u  ndrsceneB,  it  aeenu  mOBt  probable  that  thsj  WNI  m( 
let  into  the  wall  (for  it  ia  rpit  dt,  not  ir/jii  alt  or  tr  all),  and  from  the  uxalogr  brtma 
the  emplajmenta  of  the  rfpiainoi  and  the  /nfxiu^,  which  waa  plaoad  is  theleft  ri/ir 
$01,  it  may  be  inferred  that  tlieee  triangular  prisma  atood  aa  represented  in  the  plu, 
between  the  ai<Ie-entninceB  to  the  stage  and  the  orcheatra,  Kideter  niggerti  iBofli*- 
kleivAt  Sluditn,  Pref.  p.  liii)  that  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  waa  fixed  in  the  Untal  hJ 
threahold  of  the  aide-door,  ao  that  the  apex  of  the  triansle  atood  witUn  tba  wtH  H* 
would  have  prevented  the  audience  from  Heeing-  the  whole  ot  t^ie  tide-BCVie. 
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understand  such  passages  as  the  following  (Ovid,  Metamorphoaea^ 
III.  111—114): 

Sic,  ubi  toUimtur  festis  aul»a  theatris^ 
Suigere  signa  solent^  primumque  ostendere  vultum, 
Cetera  paullatim^  placidoque  educta  tenore 
Tota  patent,  imoque  pedes  in  margine  ponunt. 

Here  the  reference  is  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain  at  the  end  of 
an  act,  when  the  figures,  which  were  embroidered  on  it  (Virgil, 
Oeorg.  iii.  25),  were  gradually  displayed  to  the  audience,  the  head 
rising  first,  just  as  the  armed  men  rose  from  the  ground  when  Cad- 
mus sowed  the  serpent's  teeth.  Conversely,  Horace  says  (2  Epist. 
I.  189): 

Qnattuor  aut  plures  anlsea  premuntur  in  boras. 
Dam  fugiunt  equitum  turmse  peditumque  catervae: 

that  is,  the  curtain  was  down,  as  the  play  was  going  on  for  four 
hours  or  more,  while  the  spectacle,  as  in  one  of  Mr  Charles  Kean's 
revivals,  went  on  as  an  episode  in  the  play. 

Scene-painting  {a/cr)voypa<l>ia,  aKUirfpa^la)  in  the  days  of  Aga- 
tharchus  became  a  distinct  and  highly-cultivated  branch  of  art. 
When  the  scene  exhibited  its  most  usual  representation, — that  of  a 
house, — ^the  altar  of  Apollo  Agyieus  was  invariably  placed  on  the 
stage  near  the  main  entrance.  There  are  many  allusions  to  this 
both  in  Tragedy  and  Comedy*. 

The  theatre  at  Athens  was  well  supplied  with  machinery  calcu- 
lated to  produce  startling  effects.  Besides  the  periacti^  which  were 
used  occasionally  to  introduce  a  sea-deity  on  his  fish-tailed  steed, 
or  a  river-god  with  his  urn,  there  was  the  OeoXoyetov,  a  platform 
surrounded  by  clouds,  and  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  central 
scene,  whence  the  deities  conversed  with  the  actors  or  chorus. 
Sometimes  they  were  introduced  near  the  lehparodus,  close  to  the 
periactos,  by  means  of  a  crane  turning  on  a  pivot,  which  was  called 
the  Aw;%aw7*.  The  yipavo^  was  a  contrivance  for  snatching  up  an 
actor  fi-om  the  stage  and  raising  him  to  the  OeoXoyelov ;  and  by  the 
(dwpcUf  an  arrangement  of  ropes  and  pullies,  Bellerophon  or  Try- 
gaeus  could  fly  across  the  stage. 

Then  there  was  the  fipovreiov,  a  contrivance  for  imitating  the 
sound  of  thunder.     It  seems  to  have  consisted  of  bladders  full  of 

^  See  e.g.  JBscbyl.  Agam,  105 1,  6. 

•  Jul.  PolL  IV.  128:  if  iirfxav^  S^  0€o{>s  SeiKPVffi  Kal  *H/)was  roin  iv  d^pt,  BeXXepo- 
^tirraif  ij  Heptrets'  koX  KeiTat  /cord  t^v  ipiaripay  vdpoSov  inrip  t^v  ffKTjyijy  rb 
{fi//os.    Hence  tbe  pbrase  Deus  ex  Marina. 

D.  T.  G.  16 
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pebbles,  which  were  rolled  over  sheets  of  copper  laid  out  in  the 
inroaicrivui.  Again,  the  appearance  of  lightning  was  prodnoed  by 
means  of  a  pertactos  or  triangolar  prism  of  mirrors  placed  in  the 
OeoXoyetov,  This  was  called  the  Kepawoa-Koiretov.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred too  that  either  the  orchestra  or  the  stage  was  occasionally 
supposed  to  represent  water.  Thus  in  the  Froga^  Bacchus  rows 
either  on  or  in  front  of  the  Xoyeiov  to  the  melodious  croakings  of 
the  chorus  which  swims  around  his  boat. 

From  the  enormous  size  of  the  theatre  at  Athens,  which  is  said 
to  have  contained  30,000  spectators*,  it  became  necessary  to  employ 
the  principles  of  acoustics  to  a  considerable  extent  All  round  the 
KoTKov  were  placed  bell-shaped  vessels  of  bronze,  called  vx^ta^ 
placed  in  an  inverted  position,  and  resting  on  pedestals,  which 
received  and  distributed  the  vibrations  of  sound. 

The  influence  of  the  situation  and  peculiar  construction  of  the 
Greek  theatre  upon  the  imagination  of  the  dramatists  has  been  folly 
shown  by  an  accomplished  scholar  who  visited  Athens  some  years 
since*. 

Our  conceptions  of  the  manner  of  representation  also  depend 
upon  the  twofold  division  of  the  Attic  drama.  We  must  recol- 
lect the  military  origin  of  the  chorus',  its  employment  in  the 
worship  of  Bacchus*,  the  successive  adoption  of  the  lyre  and  the 
flute  as  accompaniments*,  the  nature  of  the  cyclic  chorus*,  and  the 
improvements  of  Stesichorus^,  in  order  to  understand  folly  the 
peculiar  and  otherwise  unaccountable  evolutions  of  the  drtunatic 
chorus.  We  must  remember  also  that  the  actor  was  originally  a 
rhapsode  who  succeeded  the  Exarchus  of  the  dithyramb',  that  he 
was  the  representative  of  the  poet^,  who  was  the  original  Exarchus, 
that  he  acted  in  a  huge  theatre  at  a  great  distance  from  the  spec- 
tators, and  that  he  often  had  to  sustain  more  than  one  part  in  the 
same  piece;  all  this  we  must  recollect,  if  we  would  not  confeund 
the  functions  of  Polus  with  those  of  Macready. 

The  first  remark  with  regard  to  the  chorus  will  explain  to  us 

^  Plato,  Si^mpos,  175  b.     See,  however,  Wordsworth's  ^Uaw  amd  AtUca,  pp^  p 
sqq. 

^  See  Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica,  pp.  94  foil. 

3  Above,  pp.  27  foil.  *  Above,  p.  35. 

«  Above,  p.  34.  «  Above,  p.  36. 

7  Above,  p.  37,  note  (5). 

8  Above,  p.  60,  and  elsewliere.  •  Above,  p.  59. 
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the  order  and  maimer  in  which  the  choreutaB  made  their  entry. 
The  chorus  was  supposed  to  be  a  lochus  of  soldiers  in  battle-array^ 
In  the  dithyrambic  or  cyclic  chorus  of  fifty,  this  military  arrange- 
ment was  not  practicable;  but  when  the  original  choral  elements 
had  become  more  deeply  inrooted  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  three  principal  Apollonian  dances  were  transferred  to  the  wor- 
ship of  that  god^,  the  dramatic  choruses  became  like  them  quadran* 
gular,  and  were  arranged  in  military  rank  and  file^.  The  number 
of  the  tragic  chorus  for  the  whole  Trilogy  appears  to  have  been 
fifty;  the  comic  chorus  consisted  of  twenty-four.  The  chorus  of  the 
Tetralogy  was  broken  into  four  sub-choruses,  two  of  fifteen,  one  of 
twelve,  and  a  satyric  chorus  of  eight,  as  appears  from  the  distribu- 
tion in  the  remaining  Trilogy*.  When  the  chorus  of  fifteen  entered 
in  ranks  three  abreast,  it  was  said  to  be  divided  xarci  ^vyd :  when 
it  was  distributed  into  three  files  of  five,  it  was  said  to  be  tca/ra 
oToixov^^  The  same  military  origin  explains  the  fact  that  the 
anap«8tic  metre  was  generaUy,  if  not  always,  adopted  for  the 
opening  choral  song;  for  this  metre  was  also  used  in  the  Greek 
marching  songs^.  The  muster  of  the  chorus  round  the  Thymele, 
shows  that  the  chorus  was  Bacchic  as  well  as  military ;  the  mixture 
of  lyric  and  flute  music  points  to  the  same  union  of  two  worships^; 
and  in  the  strophic  and  antistrophic  form  of  most  of  the  choral  odes, 
we  discern  the  traces  of  the  choral  improvements  of  Stesichorus. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  actor,  when  we  remember  that  he  was 
but  the  successor  of  the  Exarchus,  who  in  the  improvements  of 
^  Thespis  spoke  a  irpoXoya^  before  the  chorus  came  on  the  stage,  and 
held  a  pfjai^^  or  dialogue,  with  them  after  they  had  sung  their 
choral  song*^,  we  shall  see  why  there  was  always  a  soliloquy  or  a 
dialogue,  in  the  first  pieces  of  the  more  perfect  Tragedies,  before  the 
chorus  came  on*.  The  actor's  connexion  with  the  rhapsode  is  also 
a  reason  for  the  narrative  character  of  the  speeches  and  dialogues, 
and  for  the  general  absence  of  the  abrupt  and  vehement  conversa- 
tions which  are  so  common  in  our  own  plays. 

1  MtiUer,  Bumeniden,  §  12.  *  Above,  p.  28. 

»  MiiUer,  Eummiden,  §  5.  *  Id.  ibid.  §  i  foil. 

»  Id.  ibid,  §  16.  «  Id.  ibid.  §  18. 

7  See  above,  p.  60,  and  p.  loi. 

8  The  Supplices  and  Persce  of  ^Eschylus,  which  are  the  only  two  plays  that  begin 
with  an  anapaestic  march,  were  not  the  first  plays  of  the  Trilogies  to  which  they 
belonged. 

16—2 
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But,  independently  of  any  peculiarities  of  a  literary  nature,  the 
great  size  of  the  theatre*,  and  the  religious  character  of  the  festival, 
gave  occasion  for  some  very  remarkable  differences  between  the 
outward  appearance  and  costume  of  the  ancient  actors,  and  those 
who  sustain  parts  in  the  performances  of  the  modem  drama.  These 
differences  consisted  mainly  in  the  two  following  particulars :  (a)  the 
tragic  actor  was  always  raised  on  soles  of  enormous  thickness, 
which  gave  additional  height  to  his  person,  while  his  body  and 
limbs  were  also  stuffed  and  padded  to  a  corresponding  size,  and  his 
head  was  surmoimted  by  a  colossal  mask  suited  to  the  character 
which  he  bore;  and  (b)  every  performer,  whatever  his  character 
might  be,  was  uniformly  arrayed  in  the  gay  and  gaudy  attire  of 
the  Dionysian  festival.  We  will  consider  these  peculiarities  sepa- 
rately, because  they  spring  from  distinct  causes;  for  the  thick 
soles  and  the  mask  were  due  to  the  size  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
festal  dress  to  the  religious  nature  of  the  solemnities.  With  regard 
to  both  of  these  peculiarities  we  have  abundant  authorities  in 
ancient  works  of  art.  Masks  of  every  description  are  repeated  in 
pictures  and  sculptures,  and  figures  arrayed  in  the  theatrical  dress 
are  to  be  met  with  everywhere.  We  have  also  representations  of 
complete  scenes  from  the  different  kinds  of  dramas,  especially, 
however,  from  Comedies;  and,  by  great  good  fortune,  we  have 
rescued  from  the  ruins  of  time,  in  all  the  brightness  of  the  original 
colouring,  not  only  a  series  of  twenty-two  pairs  of  figures  repre- 
senting performers  in  Tragedies,  followed  by  a  similar  pair  from 
a  Satyric  Drama,  but  also  the  three  actors  accompanied  by  the 
chorus.  The  former  are  given  in  a  number  of  hexagonal 
Mosaics,  which  were  found  at  Lorium  in  Etruria,  where  Anto- 
ninus Pius  was  brought  up  and  where  he  died,  and  which  are 
now  let  into  the  modern  Mosaic  pavement  of  an  octagonal  room  of 
the  Pio-Clementine  Museum  at  Kome  called  the  Saloon  of  the 
Muses*.  The  latter  representation  was  discovered  in  a  grotto,  on 
one  side  of  the  Necropolis  of  Cyrene,  the  four  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  well-preserved  paintings  representing  the  dramatic 
and  other  entertainments,  which  the  deceased  had  exhibited  in  his 

*  See  Dr  Wordsworth's  remarks,  Athens  and  Atticaj  p.  92. 

*  This  mosaic  is  fully  described  by  Millin,  Description  cTvne  MonUque  Antique  dn 
Musie  Pio- Clementine  A  Rame  representant  des  Scenes  de  Tragidies,  Paris,  1820.  See 
also  Miiller,  G6U.  Gell.  Am.  1831,  pp.  1234  sqq. ;  Wieseler,  Tkeatergdi,  pp.  48  sqq. 
Some  specimens  of  the  figures  are  given  in  the  accompanying  plate  (3). 
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life-time,  or  which  had  been  given  on  occasion  of  his  fdneral^. 
By  the  aid  of  these  ancient  authorities  we  can  describe  the  attire 
of  a  Greek  actor  as  accurately  as  if  we  were  detailing  the  cos- 
tume of  a  performer  on  the  modern  stage. 

We  shall  first  discuss  (a)  those  peculiarities  of  the  theatrical 
costume,  which  were  designed  to  increase  the  stature  of  the  actor 
and  to  give  greater  distinctness  to  his  features  when  seen  from  a 
distance,  and  then  {h)  illustrate  the  festal  attire  in  which  he 
walked  the  stage. 

{a)  The  thick-soled  tx>ot,  worn  by  hunters,  and  others  who 
had  to  walk  over  rough  and  tangled  ground,  was  called  the  cothur- 
nus {K60opvo<;)y  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  different  from  the 
dp/SiiXaj  or  jpero.  At  least  Agarnemnon,  who  enters  the  orchestra 
in  a  mule-car,  has  his  dpfivTuu  taken  off  before  he  mounts  the 
stage  by  the  TroptpvpooTpcoTo^;  iropo^y  laid  for  him  by  Clytssm- 
nestra*,  and  Hippolytus  is  said  to  have  stept  into  his  chariot  all 
booted  as  he  was  {ainalaiv  dp^vkauriv)  \  The  adoption  of  this  form 
of  boot  was  not  primarily  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
actor  a  more  elevated  stature.  The  incident  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus^ shows  that  the  cothurnus  was  an  effeminate  chaussure,  and 
it  is  clear  that  it  formed  a  part  of  the  costume  of  the  worshippers 
of  Bacchus,  who  imitated  the  half-womanly  character  of  their 
divinity.     The  upper  leather  was  highly  ornamented*  and  laced 


Fig.  6. 

^  See  J.  B.  Pacho,  RdcAion  d*un  Voyage  dans  la  Marmorique,  la  Oyrmaique,  &c. 
Paris,  1817,  PI.  XLix.  and  l.  cf.  Miiller,  Handbuch  d.  Arch,  §  425,  2;  Greuzer, 
DeuUch,  Sekrifi,  zw  Arckaol,  Vol.  ni.  499 ;  Wieseler,  TheaJtergeb.  pp.  99  sqq.  The 
figures  are  given  with  the  colouring  in  the  accompanying  plate  (4). 

*  uEsch.  Agam.  917: 

d\X'  el  doKct  (TOi  ravO*  inral  ris  Ap^iSKas 
XiJot  rdxos  TTpbSovXov  Hfipoffiv  irod<5$. 

3  Enrip.  ffippol.  1 188 : 

fidfnrrei  5^  x^P^^*'  ijylas  dir'  Am-vyos, 
airraiffw  dp^tf\ai<riv  &pfA6(ras  wdSas. 

*  I.  125.     Hence  Aristoph.  Ran.  47 :  tI  KdOopvos  Koi  j^iraXw  ^vvrjkOirrjv ; 
"  See  fig.  6  ;  and  compare  fig.  15,  p.  253. 
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down  the  front,  but  the  thickness  of  the  Bole  eeema  to  have  re- 
quired that  for  ordinaiy  purposes  the  huakin  ahould  not  fit  closely 
to  the  foot^,  EG  that  the  name  Kodopvo^  waa  adopted  aa  a  designation 
of  Theramenes,  who  was  regarded  aa  a  turn-cost  or  trimmer  in 
in  polities'.  But  although  the  ordinary  KoffopvtK  or  dp^Xi}  had 
a  very  thick  sole  against  which  stones  and  other  obstacles  struck 
with  a  ringing  sound  as  the  passenger  Btntnped  along  the  road*, 
it  bore  no  comparison  in  this  respect  to  the  tragic  buskins.  Their 
enormous  and  extravagant  height  may  be  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying  figure  of  the   Tragic  Muse,  and   is   singnlarly  shown 


:Rg.  7- 


in  the  two  monuments  which  are  our  principal  authorities  for  the 
costume  of  the  Greek  drama.  In  the  Pio-Clementine  Moswc, 
as  Millin  well  remarks*,  the  figures  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  no 


*  llieocrit.  vn.  35,  36 : 

jrSffa  XW«  traloiaa  ror'  ip^vUiarffv  iitSti. 

'  P.  16:  "On  diroit  qn'ils  n'ont  paa  da  piede;  iU  ont  IW  do  _._ , 

I  prombtie  It  traven  lea  fentea  dee  plsnches  d'nii  th^Ure,  et  doot  1m  Els  qtd  In  font 
ivmr  BODt  desBolui,  aa  lien  d'etre  deasus." 
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feety  but  resemble  the  marionettes  which  are  worked  from  below. 
On  a  closer  examination,  however,  we  observe  that  the  feet  of  the 
actors  are  covered  by  their  long  robes,  and  that  we  only  see  the 
high  soles  on  which  they  are  elevated.  For  in  one  of  the  figures 
(No.  XVIII.  see  the  accompanying  plate,  No.  3),  where  a  woman  in 
a  state  of  great  agitation  is  rushing  in  to  announce  some  dread* 
fill  intelligence,  one  of  her  feet  is  lifted  from  the  stage,  so  that 
we  see  the  bottom  of  the  sole:  and  in  two  others  (also  given 
in  the  accompanying  plate),  the  toe  of  the  buskin  projects  be- 
yond the  bottom  of  the  robe.  In  the  Cyrenaic  picture  the  three 
figures  of  the  actors  are  raised  on  little  pedestals,  if  Pacho's  copy  is 
correctly  drawn,  and  Mliller  has  supposed^  that  the  picture  repre- 
sents statues  of  actors  and  not  the  actors  themselves,  a  supposi- 
tion which  is  set  aside  by  the  whole  composition.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  these  basements  merely  depict  the  soles  of  their 
buskins,  the  square  space  in  the  middle  being  perhaps  intended  to 
indicate  the  division  between  the  two  soles  in  each  case^.  In  a 
painting  on  a  wall  at  Pompeii^,  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  soles 
conveyed  to  Sir  W.  Gell  the  idea  that  the  figures  were  Scythian 
Hippopodae  1  but  a  more  exact  copy,  which  has  subsequently  been 
made  by  WIeseler*,  shows  that  the  figures  merely  wear  a  sort  of 
sabot  or  wooden  shoe.  That  these  soles  of  the  cothurnus,  which 
seem  to  have  been  called  ifi^draL  or  ifi^ara^^  were  made  of  wood, 
probably  of  some  very  light  wood,  if  not  occasionally  of  cork,  is 
distinctly  stated  by  the  Scholiast  on  Lucian* ;  and  the  Pio-Clemen- 
tine  Mosaic  shows  us  that  they  were  generally  painted  so  as  to 
harmonize  with  the  robe  of  the  actor.  On  account,  both  of  its 
connexion  with  theDionysIac  attire  and  of  its  special  use  in  giving 
height  and  dignity  to  the  tragic  actor,  the  cothurnus  was  an  emblem 
of  Tragedy,  as  the  soccus  was  of  Comedy*^;   the  Tragic  Muse  is 

^  Havdb.  d.  Arch.  §  425,  2, 

*  This  is  Wieseler's  opinion^  TTiecUergeb.  p.  100. 
3  Gell,  Pom^i,  Vol.  il.  PI.  liXXV. 

*  Wieseler,  Theaiergeb.  p.  51,  and  Taf.  a.  No.  23. 
^  See  Valckenaer,  Ammon,  p.  49. 

*  Ad  Jov.  Trag,  p.  13:  ifipdras  i^h  rk  ^6\a  &  fidWowruf  inrb  roh  vbdas  61  'rpa- 
y(p9oi,  &a  ^aifGxn  fJMKp&repoi, 

^  Horace,  Ars  Poetlea,  80: 

Hune  80C€i  cepera  pedem.  graudesque  cotkwni. 
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equipped  with  this  clumsy  buskin* ;  and  the  word  itself  is  used 
by  the  Latin  poeta  as  a  ajTionym  for  tragcedia*. 

In  addition  to  the  cothurnus,  and  the  padded  fgore',  the  tra- 
gedian was  increased  to  a  colossal  stature  by  bis  mask  (t/mow 
ireiov),  which  not  only  represented  a  set  of  featores  much  larga 
than  those  of  any  ordinary  man,  but  was  raised  to  a  great  hught 
above  the  brow  by  a  sort  of  elevated  frontlet  or  foretop  (Syw!', 
superficies*),  rising  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  A',  which  formed  the 
frame  of  a  tire  or  periwig  {mjvlteq,  ^ewljw;'),  attached  to  the  mast. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


When  this  bead-piece  was  fitted  on,  there  was  only  one  outlet 
for  the  voice,  sometimes  represented  as  a  square,  bat  more  gene- 
rally as  a  round  opening  {os  rotundum'),  so  that  the  voice  mig^t  be 
said  to  sound   through   it — hence   the   Latin   name   for  a  mask 


1  Wieeeler,  TkeatergA.  p.  51,  Tof.  iz.  1.    See  fig.  7,  p.  346. 
'  Horace,  1  Cana.  1.  13: 

Cecropio  repeles  eoAwmo. 
VirpI,  Eelog.  vm.  10: 

Sola  Sophucleo  tna  orralna  digna  onC&umo. 
'  Lucian,  J-upiler  Tragtadtu,  n.  44 ;  dt  Qyvaua.  13 ;  dt  Saliat.  n.  47. 

*  The  word  6yiaK  {of.  i-yx'i  ly"!  iyicpa,  kc.)  refara  to  the  tnirre  at  the  top;  tb 
Latin  lupa^fiaei,  whidi  aleo  meaoB  a  roof,  indioateB  that  it  was  OTer  the  faoe. 

'  PoUui,  IV.  §  133:  Xa^SotiBtt  T-f  axiixaTi. 

•  Hence  ^wmtiitii',  "to  deceive,"    See  HemBterhDui  on  Jalioe  Pollni,  x.  g  170. 

'  The  moath  u  square  in  the  figures  <m  the  Ho-Clementine  Uoaaio,  No*,  i,  3,  4, 
5,  Platea  u.  in.  iv.  The  size  of  the  mouth  is  alluded  to  by  Pernua,  v.  3;  Un^  M 
ncMto  ponatur  Manda  tragcedo ;  aod  Jnvenal,  in.  1 75 :  penona  pidlentii  Ii'iiImii 
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{persona  a  personando^) ;  hence  also  the  strong  expressions  (fiofir 
fiSv,  irepL^ofi^Sv)  used  hy  the  grammarians  in  speaking  of  the 
voice  of  the  tragic  actor.  As  the  holes  for  the  eyes  must  have  been 
opposite  to  those  of  the  actor,  the  mouth  would  fall  below  his 
chin,  and  some  contrivance  must  have  been  adopted,  after  the 
manner  of  a  speaking-trumpet,  to  produce  this  striking  effect. 
The  persona  muta,  or  dumb  actor,  was  furnished  with  a  mask 
in  which  the  lips  were  closed,  as  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion from  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 


Fig.  lo. 

The  greatest  possible  care  was  bestowed  on  the  fabrication  of 
masks ;  and  the  manufacturer  of  stage  costume  got  his  name  from 
this  part  of  the  actor's  equipment*.  It  is  not  certainly  known  of 
what  material  the  mask  was  composed.  The  oy/co<;  in  the  Cyrenaic 
picture  seems,  in  the  case  of  all  the  three  actors,  to  be  a  metal 
plate,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  connexion  of  the  mask  and 
wig,  on  which  they  both  depended,  was  of  some  stiff  and  solid  sub- 
stance. Botticher  has  supposed^,  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in 
Lucretius*,  that  the  masks  were  made  of  clay ;  but  a  mask  of  terror- 
cotta  would  have  been  much  too  heavy,  and  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  poet  refers  to  the  coating  of  chalk  with  which  the 


^  Gabius  Bassus,  apud  Aul.  Grell.  V.  7.  Barth  derives  the  word  from  irepl  <riana, 
V08S  from  TTpdffujTrWf  Doderlein  from  TrapacaUfuj,  Mr  Talbot  from  Persephone^  and  an 
English  theologian  from  Trcpi^davLov ! 

•  Pollux,  IV.  115:  KoX  (TKev^  fihf  ij  tup  inroKpiTWP  ffToXij  {ij  8*  a^^  xal  aw/tdTiov 
iKoKeiTo),  (TKevoiroibs  dk  6  irpoffwiroiroids, 

'  Funemashe,  p.  la. 

*  rv.  296  sqq. : 

TJt  si  quis,  prius  arida  quam  sit 
Cretea  persona,  adlidat  pilsBve  trabive, 
Atque  ea  continuo  rectam  si  fronte  figuram 
Servet,  et  elisam  retro  sese  exprimat  ipsa, 
Fiet  ita,  ante  ooulos  fnerit  qui  dexter,  ut  idem 
Nunc  sit  IsYUS,  et  e  Isvo  sit  mutua  dexter. 

It  is  quite  clear  frt>m  this  that  the  mask  was  made  of  some  substance  fitted  by 
macehbtion  for  receiying  an  impression  and  capable  of  being  turned  inside  oat,  which 
would  hardly  be  possible  with  a  clay  mould. 
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surface  was  overlaid  in  order  to  receive  the  colouring,  or  perhaps  to 
the  colours  themselves^  The  lighter  the  mask  the  more  convenient 
it  would  be  for  the  performer,  and  though  the  description  in 
Lucretius  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  Millin's  conjecture  that 
it  was  made  of  cork*,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  moulded  from  the  bark  of  some  other  tree*  moistened  in  water, 
and  then  modelled  in  a  bust.  The  oscillay  or  heads  of  Sacchns, 
which  were  imitations  of  the  tragic  mask,  and  which  were  sus- 
pended from  the  pine-trees  near  a  vineyard*,  in  order  that  the 
district  might  become  fruitful,  whereon  the  face  of  the  god  was 
directed  by  the  wind*,  were  most  probably  made  of  bronze  or 
copper ;  for  the  lighter  substance  would  not  have  stood  the  effects 
of  the  weather.  One  of  the  oacilla  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  is  of  marble,  and  has  a  ring  on  the  top  for  the  purpose 


Q 

^F^ 


Fig.  ir. 

of  suspension.  The  masks  in  the  Pio-Clementine  Mosaic  arc 
mostly  of  a  swarthy  colour;  those  in  the  Cyrenaic  picture  are 
quite  natural ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  resemblance  to  nature  was 

^  As  in  Petronius : 

Dum  Bumit  creteam  faciem  Sestoria,  cretam 
Perdidit  ilia  simul,  perdidit  et  faciem. 

^  Deter,  d^un  Mo8.  p.  6. 

•*  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  387: 

Oraque  corticibus  sumunt  horrenda  cavatis. 

*  Id.  ibid,  389 : 

Oscilla  ex  alia  suspendunt  mollia  pinu. 

^  Id.  ibid,  390 : 

Hinc  omnis  largo  pubescit  vinea  fetu 
Complentur  vallesque  cavae  saltuaque  profundi, 
Et  quocunque  Deus  circiua  caput  ^t  honestom. 

Creuzer  Bupposes  {Syriahol,  iv.  93)  that  this  practice  referred  to  the  purifying  inflttwce 
of  the  wind,  indicated  by  the  worship  of  Bacchus  Lichnites. 
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preserved,  though  of  cotirse  the  colours  were  strongly  pronounced 
and  exaggerated.  *  It  is  obvious,  as  Mtiller  says^,  that  the  masks 
were  sometimes  changed  between  the  acts,  and  that  a  difference 
of  complexion  was  introduced  to  mark  the  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  character,  as  whSn  (Edipus  or  Polymnestor  returns  to 
the  stage  after  the  loss  of  his  eyes*.  The  masks  of  female  cha- 
racters were  furnished  with  the  07/C09,  as  in  the  figure  of  the  Tragic 
Muse  (fig,  7),  in  the  parody  of  the  Antigone  (fig.  17),  and  in  the 
Fompeian  picture  already  cited',  but  the  features  were  less  exag- 
gerated, and  they  had  sometimes  caps  of  a  peculiar  colour,  with 
hanging  ribands  kept  down  by  a  knob  or  tassel  of  gilded  metal 
called  potaico^y  i.e.  "  a  little  pomegranate*." 

There  was  a  different  kind  of  mask  for  almost  every  character. 
Julius  Pollux  divides  the  tragic  masks  alone  into  twenty-six 
classes'^;  and  while  he  informs  us  that  the  comic  masks  were  much 
more  numerous*,  he  specifies  only  four  kinds  of  satyric  masks,  two 
porteaying  satyrs  with  grey  hair  or  a  long  beard,  and  two  repre- 
senting  Sileni,  as  youthful  or  aged  respectively^.  The  last  of  these 
is  depicted  in  the  Pio-Clementine  Mosaic,  as  a  bald-headed,  grey- 
bearded  mask,  crowned  with  ivy  (PI.  v.  No.  vii.),.and  the  last  group 
on  that  Mosaic  (PL  xxvill.)  represents  the  Silenus  in  full  costume, 
bald-headed  and  crowned  with  ivy,  though  dressed  in  the  tragic 


^  Hist,  of  Or,  Lit,  i.  p.  395. 

'  These  were  called  (^KaKcva  Tp6<r<tnra,    Pollux,  iv.  §  141. 

'  GeB,  Pompeii,  Vol.  n.  PL  lxxv.,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  as  £»>  as  con- 
cerns the  female  hfoA  in  question : 


*  Millin,  Mosaique,  PI.  V.  No.  vm. ;  Monum.  Antiq.  in6d.  11.  149. 

'  IV.  §  133  sqq. 

«  Jul.  PoU.  IV.  §§  143—154.  '  W.  §  14*2. 
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robe  like  the  other  figures.     The  accompanying  groups  show  Hie 
tragic,  comic,  and  satyric  masks  in  contrast  with  one  another. 


Fig.    .4. 

(b)  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  dress  ot  the  tragic 
actors  was  derived  from  the  gay  festal  costnme  of  the  woishippen 
of  Bacchus.  The  performers,  says  MuUer',  wore  "  long  striped  gar- 
ments reaching  to  the  ground  (^^(Twce?  TroSiJpet?,  trroXai),  over  whicli 
were  thrown  upper  robes  {l/idrui,  ;^X«/iiiSes}  of  purple  or  some  other 
brilliant  colour,  with  all  sorts  of  gay  trimmings  and  gold  orna- 
ments, the  ordinary  dress  of  Bacchic  festal  processions  and  choial 
dances.  Nor  was  the  Hercules  of  the  stage  represented  as  the  Bturdy 
athletic  hero  whose  huge  limbs  were  only  concealed  by  a  lion'B 
hide ;  he  appeared  in  the  rich  and  gaudy  dress  we  have  described, 


■  Mtiller,  MUt.  Lit.  Gr.  1.  p.  ig6.  For  the  detaOs  tmd  minutiss  of  the  Gntk 
thflstricsal  costume,  see  alao  Miiller'i  Enmxnidea,  §  31 ;  8ch5ii,  Ii»  Penonarum  M 
SuripidU  Bacchubm  Haintu  Keaico  Commentaiio,  Lipa.  1S31;  and  Uillm'i  Doaif' 
tioa  af  the  Pio-ClemeaUne  Mosaic.  On  the  dJfTerent  BtjUe  of  dreas  kdoptad  I7  tM 
different  characters,  lee  Jul.  Follui,  IT.  18,  and  for  ezamptet,  compare  the  IntrMN- 
tioD  to  the  Anligfme,  pp.  ixiii  sqq. 
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to  which  hia  diBtmctive  attributes,  the  club  and  the  bow,  were 
merely  added." 

The   accompaniug  illnatration   coutains   all   the    elements    of 
thia  Dionysiac  costumed     It  represents  an  actor  dressed  in  the 
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character  of  Bacchus.  He  does  not  wear  the  mask  with  its  lofty 
fore-top,  but  he  is  shod  with  the  cothumufl,  which  has  the  usual 
high  sole,  and  the  upper  leather,  which  is  visible,  is  adorned  with 
the  most  elaborate  lacing.  He  wears  on  his  head  a  chaplet  of 
ivy.  The  mutilated  staff  in  hia  hand  is  undoubtedly  a  fragment 
of  the  thyrsus'.  Over  a  syrma,  with  sleeves  reaching  to  his  wiists, 
he  wears  the  usnal  upper  robe  of  Bacchus  fastened  by  a  girdle.  The 
long  garland  of  flowers,  which  hangs  round  his  neck,  is  one  of 
the  regular  Bacchic  adornments.  By  his  left  side  is  a  statuette, 
unfortunately  mutilated,  which  probably  represents  Melpomene; 
and  the  female  figure,  also  imperfect,  to  which  he  turns  his  head, 


■Lvvaox  Sk  a,irTtfi  ixfi^a  nal  fAaajf^akiOT^pi 
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18  probably  a  representation  of  Victoiy,  who  is  about  to  place  a 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  successful  actor  ^  On  the  other  side 
is  a  boy  playing  the  emvi/aov,  and  probably  the  same  as  the 
performer  who  accompanied  him  on  the  stage.  The  curtain  in 
the  background  seems  to  indicate  that  the  actor  is  receiving  this 
public  recognition  as  he  sits  enthroned  on  the  proscenium. 

As  the  general  costume  of  the  tragic  performers  was  thus  fixed 
by  the  conventions  of  the  Bacchic  festival,  the  discrimination  of 
the  character  represented  depended  on  the  expression  of  the  mask, 
on  certain  adjuncts,  and  partly  on  the  colour  of  the  dress.    It  wis 
only  Euripides  who  ventured  to  allow  his  tragic  heroes  to  appear 
in  rags,  and  he  incurred,  by  this  departure  from  Bacchic  magni- 
ficence, the  keenest  ridicule  of  his  comic  contemporaries.    The 
other  dramatists  contrived  that  every  character  should  be  consistent 
with  the  dignity  and  splendour  of  the  festal  occasion,  with  which 
the  exhibition  was  connected.     The  adjuncts,  which  marked  the 
difierent  characters,  were  very  simple,  and  might  be  recognized 
at  once.     Of  the  attributes  of  Hercules  we  have  already  spoken. 
He  has  both  the  club  and  the  bow  in  the  Pio-Clementine  Mosaic 
(PI.  VI.  Wieseler,  vii.  2),  but  the  club  alone  in  the  same  Mosaic 
(PI.  VIII.  Wieseler,  No.  3),  in  the  Cyrenaic  picture,  and  in  the 
following    illustration    from   a  bas-relief   in    the    Villa   AlbanL 


N 


Fig.  i6. 

Mercury  has  simply  a  caduceus  in  the  Pio-Clementine  Mosaic 
(PL  X.)  and  in  the  Cyrenaic  picture.  The  figure  in  the  act  of 
shooting  with  a  bow  and  arrow  at  a  man  bearing  an  unsheathed 
poignard  (Millin,  PI.   ix.  Wieseler,  vii.  4)   probably  represents 

*  Miiller,  Handh.  d.  Arch,  §  425,  4. 
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Hercnlee  in  the  Act  of  slaying  Lycos'.  The  royal  tragic  coBtome 
is  marked  hj  the  long  sceptre  Wne  in  the  left  hand*,  and  hy 
a  sword  with  its  liim)^*  at  the  end  of  the  scabbard  (Millin,  p. 
21,  PI.  XI.  Wieaeler,  it.  12).  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the 
diBtingmshing  object  in  some  of  the  figures  in  the  Mosaic*,  but 
the  first  is  obviously  a  young  female  figure  with  a  torch'  in  each 
hand;  and  may  fairly  be  identified  with  the  Cassandra  of  the 
TroadM.  In  one  group  {Millin,  PI.  XXV.  Wieseler,  vin.  3)  a 
i^re  is  introduced  bearing  a  branch  of  olive  aa  a  suppliant,  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  as  Millin  has  suggested  (p.  28),  that  the 
scene  represented  is  that  in  the  Supplices  of  Euripides,  when 
Adrastus  appeals  to  ^thra  the  mother  of  Theseus.  In  the  picture 
from  Pompeii,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made  (Wieseler, 
VIII.  12),  a  heroine  bearing  a  child  in  swaddling  clothes,  is  ad- 
dressing a  female  domestic,  who  carries  a  water-jug  in  her  right 
hand.  That  Antigone,  both  in  the  prologue  and  when  she  is 
brought  before  Creon,  carries  in  her  hand  the  prockua  or  pitcher. 


Fig.  17. 

'  Tba  drawn  dt^ar  indicataa  tba  mnrderoas  purpose  of  tlie  peisoii  aLont  to  be 
■luu.     See  Earip.  Here.  F.  735^q- 

*  Ovid,  JMorum,  lu.  1.  11  aqq. : 

Venit  et  iogenti  TioIeDla  Tragoadia  passu: 

Fronte  cunin  torva;  palla  jacebat  hnmi; 
Liev*  manna  ■ceptmm  lata  regale  tenebat ; 

Ljdiua  alta  pedum  vincla  cothumua  erat. 
>  Hend  ni.  i^. 

*  In  Fl.  ij,  WieaeleT,  TQ.  10,  the  rnale  G^ro  KXims  to  carry  in  bis  left  hand  the 
nd  aheatli  of  the  dawer  which  he  bean  in  his  right ;  and  the  female  figure,  who  is 
{i«n<Uiig  her  kDM  in  £b  act  of  aupplicatioa,  is  perhaps  ClytsninHilra,  at  the  nioment 
«iiMi  WMrtoo  threatena  her  with  deaUi. 

*  vT.  3*8  aqq. : 

ISoi,   tdai 
XofHTilsi  rSf  iipir. 
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with  which  she  poured  forth  the  triple  libations  romid  the  dead 
body  of  her  brother^,  is  most  probable  in  itself,  and  is  confirmed 
bj  a  ludicrous  parody  of  the  latter  scene,  in  which  an  old  and 
bald-headed  man,  dressed  up  as  Antigone,  and  bearing  an  exagger- 
ated hydria,  pulls  off  his  female  mask  at  the  moment  when  Creon 
is  about  to  sentence  the  supposed  culprit  to  death ^.   (See  fig.  17.) 
With  regard  to  the  colours  of  the  tragic  dress,  the  three  figures  in 
the  Cyrenaic  painting   are   mainly  attired  in   blue   and  yellow. 
The  protagonist,  who  represents  Hercules,  has  his  garments  elabo- 
rately ornamented,  the  Mercury  has  his  blue  robe  adorned  with 
rings  of  gold  and  sprigs  of  olive,  and  the  third  figure,  besides 
the  admixture  of  blue  and  yellow  in  his  dress^  has  some  pink 
figures  embroidered  on  it.     They  have  all  girdles  in  which  pink 
is  the  prevailing  colour.     Both  the  female  characters  in  the  scene 
with  the  child  ev  airafr/dvoi^;  have  garments  of  a  bluish  green*. 
There  is  more  variety  in  the  colours  on  the  Pio-Clementine  Mosaic, 
but  most  of  them  have  transversal  bars  of  purple  or  gold  (called 
pd^BoL  7rapv(f>al^)  on  the  sleeves  and  bodies  of  their  upper  garments. 
This  band  sometimes  appears  also  as  the  ire^k^  or  lower  border 
of  the  chiton.    In  one  of  the  groups,  where  a  tyrant,  with  threatening 
mien,  is  addressing  a  prisoner,  who  stands  before  him  with  droop- 
ing head  and  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back,  the  former  lias 
a  bright  red  dress  without  any  stripes,  bound  round  his  waist  with 
a  golden  girdle  *.     The  attire  of  mourning,  when  the  character  was 
represented  as  suffering  under  some  special  calamity,  was  for  a 
woman  a  black  gown  with  a  pale  green  or  quince-yellow  upper 
robe^,  and  for  a  man,  if  he  was  an  exile,  soiled  white  robes,  or 

^  Introduction  to  tite  Antigone,  p.  xxxii. 

8  Grerhard,  ArU.  Bildwerke,  Taf.  Lxxiii. ;  Panof ka,  Annali  ddV  InM,  ArdL  Vd. 
XIX.  pp.  2i6  sqq. ;  Welcker,  OerharcTs  Arch.  Ztg.  N.  F.  1848,  pp.  333  aqq.;  Wweeler, 
Theatergeb.  p.  55,  PI.  ix.  No.  7.  • 

>   Wieseler,  Theatergeb.  p.  52:    "Beide  Personen  haben  einen  bLmgrttolidieii 

Chiton." 

*  Pollux,  VII.  §  53 :  al  fiivTOL  iv  toU  x^ruo-t  vop^vptu  ^d/35oi  rapv^al  xoXoSimu. 
Hesych.  xa/>u0i}'  ij  iy  rif  x^rui^t  irop<f>i&pa, 

^  Pollux,  VII.  §  62 :  (Sa  U  rb  i^btrdTU)  tou  xtriayos  ^KaT^ptaBtP, — oi  Zk  vapik  rhs  chs 

^  Like  the  philosopher  Lysias,  who  being  elected  crowned  priest  of  Heronleii 
became  i^  Ipjariov  TjipcLwa,  i.  e.  as  soon  as  he  laid  aside  hiB  ordinary  upper  gannaiit 
and  assumed  the  tragic  chlamys;  for  he  is  described  as  rop^pow  /liw  /ucffdXcvnr 
XCTwya  iybedvKds,  "xXapLifba  bk  i<f>€(rTpiba  TepipeplXrjfiipos  jroXureX^  (AiheneoB,  V. 
p.  215  B,  0). 

'  Pollux,  IV.  §  118:  TTjs  iv  (TVfKpop^  6  fibf  (Tvprbs  fiiXas,  rb  8i  iwipKiifUL  ykuiKif 
TJ  fn/jXiyoy, 
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generally  garmentB  of  black  or  dark  brown,  or  qamce  yellow,  or 
with  a  shade  of  olive-green'.  The  black  or  at  least  a  very  dark  robe 
IB  plainly  seen  in  the  Mosaic  [PI.  xix.  Wieseler,  Vlii.  2),  and  the 
pale  green  upper  robe  in  the  figure,  which  Mercury  is  conducting 
to  the  grave  (PI,  X.  Wieseler,  vit.  5).  Pollux  mentions  especially 
a  net-like  woollen  robe  (^pt]p6v)  as  worn  by  Teiresias  and  other 
soothsayers*,  and  a  bulging  robe  {KoXircafta)  as  worn  by  kings  over 
their  variegated  nnder-dresa*,  which  from  the  word  naed  must  have 
been  confined  by  the  girdle*,  and  may  have  been  the  projections 
"before  the  breast  and  the  stomach  mentioned  by  Lucian*.  The 
tipper  garment  was  not  properly  an  ipArtov  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  brought  back  under  the  right  arm  according  to  the 
T  evX  Si^ta  dvaffoXij,  but  a  sort  of  y(jKufivf,  e^irrw,  eifxtrrpk,  or 
hrviripva/ia,  fastened  with  a  clasp  on  the  shoulder  like  a  soldier's 
cloak   or  wrapper.     The  general  name  for  it  was  etriffX'rifia,  and 


the  clasp  on  the  shoulder  was  one  of  its  special  marks".  There 
are  many  allusions  in  the  classical  Tragedies  to  this  feature  in 
Uie  dramatic  attire.     When  an  actor  divests  himself  of  his  upper 

'  §117:  ol  f  Ir  Swrrvxiuit  Srrtt  ^  \euiii  Jiwrurfl  tlxo",  M'tt'OTa  ol  4>rjiStt,  ^  ^aiii 
i  lU\ara  17  ^i[Xim  ^  y'kaitaa. 

*  i  1 16 :  Ti  if  ^  r\iyiia  /J  fplar  ittCTvUiet  rtfi  TrSr  tJ  a&m,  S  Tetpwdii  irefiiK- 
Xrro  if  Tii  iXXot  nirni.  , 

*  Ibid.:  xSKraiia  t  ^ip  t4  irott&a  ttcStSinrro  ol  'hTptU  jtal  ol  'AyaiUiaaiet  rat 

*  As  in  the  epiihet  PoBitaKwei. 

■  I>a  Sallat.  17:  iH  >^v  rpurrtpriSut  tal  rpayaarplSta.     The  irhole  of  Lndan^ 
deacriptjoii  of  ths  tngia  actor  in  worth  rmdiiig  bj  the  stadent. 

*  Athenmu,  xn.  p.  535  x:  i  U  XucXfai  ripitwrot  Auirivios  (ivrtia  cal  jfpvaoOr 
vrl^arar  tvl  rtptrji  )ttTt\6fifiart  TpayuAr. 

D.  T    G.  17 
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garment  he  is  said  to  throw  off  his  clasped  robe'.  It  is  with 
the  tongues  of  tine  bucklea  from  his  wife's  dress  that  CEdimis  pnto 
out  his  own  eyes',  and  with  the  same  inatmment  Hecuba  and 
her  attendants  blind  Polymestor*. 

The  dress  of  the  choniB  was  in  accordance  with  the  personages 
represented ;  and  although  it  was  different  in  kind  from  that  of 
the  actors,  the  choragus  took  care  that  it  was  eqnally  splendid. 
But  as  the  actors  represented  heroic  charactere,  whereas  the  chorus 
was  merely  a  deputation  from  the  people  at  large,  and  in  fact  stood 
much  nearer  to  the  audience,  the  mask  was  omitted,  and  while  tiie 
actors  wore  the  cothurnus,  the  chorus  appeared  either  bare-footed, 
as  in  the  Cyrenaic  picture,  or  in  their  usual  sandalB. 

The  comic  actors  for  the  same  reason  were  content  with  the 
soccris  or  thin-soled  buskin  (Figs.  19,  20),  and  their  mask  had  no 


^;:i2L 


Fig.   ig.  Fig.  lo.  Fig.  SI.  Fig.  II. 

oyxtK  (Figs.  21,  22);  but  the  irpoaanroTroioi  made  up  for  thelaii 
of  this  exaggeration  by  an  extravagant  ugliness  in  the  features  of 
most  of  the  characters,  which  set  nature  completely  at  defiance*. 

'  Eurip,  Heir.  F.  959;   yvixtir  irQiia  fleli  vopraiiina'.     Eleelr,  810:   flim  U 
iSliw  firperij  mpripjiTa. 
'  Sophocles,  0:d.  T.  1169. 
"  Eurip.  Ilec.  1170;  inOt  yip  iiifiirun' 

ripiras  \apovirai  ris  TaX(UTi6pavT  K6paj 

ittn-oBiru',  aludvrovinr. 
*   The  raoRt  accensible  specimen  of  tbe  nld  comic  coBtame  ia  fUrnitlied  b;  lb 

ELippct  "  Punch."  It  has  not  been  noticed  that  hia  nune,  as  well  ma  hia  fonn,  DtJ 
3  traced  to  a  claaaical  origin.  "Punch"  and  "Punchinello"  are  corruption* of  tt" 
Itahan  Pulcino  and  Ptilcinetlo,  which  are  representativee  of  the  contemptuous  diobn- 
tiva  pulckdlna.  This  epithet  may  be  appliai  to  little  figurea  (Cio.  Ptrm.  vn.  aj),  ml 
our  own  phrase  "pretty  Poll,"  addressed  to  the  parrot,  maj  abow  how  MaSjiwH 
{rroic6rH,tiia  may  t>e  suggested  by  the  pleasure  which  reaolta  from  petty  imitatiaas.  !• 
the  same  way,  the  Greeks  called  the  ape  jraXiii,  or  xaXXIas  (Bookh  ad  Pmi.  P-  "■ 
V.  71),  sjid  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  aarae  or  a  similar  epithet  wu  ^im  talk 
tnaaked  and  padded  actors  in  the  pantomimic  shows  of  ancient  Greece  and  I(*fy> 
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In  the  Old  Comedj,  aa  Pollux  tells  us*,  the  mask  -was  for  the 
most  part  a  caricature  of  the  person  represented ;  but  in  the  Nev 
Comedy  there  was  a  regular  mask  for  every  conventional  charac- 
ter, the  old  man  in  particular  having  no  less  than  ten  types  of 
countenance".  There  is  a  superabundance  of  monuments  repre- 
senting the  scenes  of  the  New  Comedy.  Indeed,  there  is  an  illus- 
trated manuscript  of  Terence*,  which  is  probably  at  least  as  old  as 
the  sixth  century,  and  may  have  been  copied  from  one  still  more 
ancient,  and  statues,  reliefs,  and  paintings  exhibit  the  comic  actors 
of  the  later  stage  in  every  chaiactei  and  in  all  varieties  of  posture. 
In  a  marble  bsis  relief,  supposed  to  represent  the  second  scene  of 
the  fifth  act  of  Terence's  Andrta*,  an  angry  master,  who  is  about 
to  commit  his  slave  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  lorarius,  is  pacified 
by  a  friend  of  similar  age.  The  figure  of  the  supposed  Simo  is 
given  in  the  annexed  illustration. 


Fig.  »3. 

The  slave  is  always  distinguished  by  a  singular  deformi^  in 
the  mouth.  The  sitting  figure,  which  is  here  subjoined,  is  fre- 
quently repeated  in  ancient  statues",  and  exhibits  the  peculiarity 
of  the  slave's  mask,  to  which  we  refer.  From  the  ring  on  the 
finger  of  one  of  the  repetitions  of  this  comic  character,  and  from 

1  IV.  8  1^3;  ri  Si  KU)UK^  xpivjra,  t4  iiir  rflt  ToXaiSt  itu^i^jSiai  lii  ri  «oXS  TOtt 
w/HMdiroa  an  ixuiu^lmir  *»««(( ftrp  ^  ^ri  tS  yiXodTcpiir  iirxiMi'TurJ-o. 

*  PoUqi,  IV.  ss  143  Bqq- 

»  See  Wiaseler,  Tkeaiergib.  pp.  63  sqq.  Taf.  x.  Nos  1—7,  fi'om  »  Ma  in  th« 
VatiMD  «t  Eoma ;  No.  8,  from  ft  M8.  in  the  AmbroBian  Library  at  Milan. 

*  Mm.  Barb.  VoL  IV.  T.  tsiT. ;  Wieaeler,  Taf.  11.  No.  i. 

"  See  Wiowler,  Thtaterg.  Taf.  xi.  Nob.  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  Taf.  iil.  No.  s-  The 
figure  (14)  given  in  the  following  p»ge  is  in  the  British  Muleiim,  aoA  is  eDgraTed 
ID  Aiic.  Marb.  in  At  Br.  Mm.  Part  x.  PI.  xliu. 

17—2 
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tlic  crowTi  oil  liis  head,  it  is  inferred  that  he  represents  a  drunken 
slave,  probalily  in  the  AoKrvKto';  of  Menander,  or  in  the  CondaUvm 


of  Plautus',  which  was  bonowed  lirom  it;  and  thia  inference  is 
strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  a  similar  figure  in  a  scene 
represented  on  a  terra-cotta  relief,  which  is  found  in  two  private 
collections  at  Rome.  Here  a  bearded  figure,  in  an  attitude  like 
that  in  the  above  illustration,  is  seated  on  an  altar,  and  two  otber 
figures,  resembling  the  conventional  old  man  of  the  New  Comedy, 
appear  to  have  been  in  angry  altercation  with  him.  It  is  natuiil 
then  to  conclude  that  we  have  some  such  scene  as  that  in  the 
Mostellaria  (v.  1.  45) : 

Effo  intei-im  hinc  omm  B(XU}ialio, 
and  (v.  54) : 

Sic  tamea  Mnc  comiUam,  dederv;  nimio  plm  lapio  ledeni; 

Tam  contilla  firmiora  taut  de  dlvinii  loctM. 

And  the  ring,  if  it  does  not  refer  to  the  Condalium,  on  which  tlie 


1  Vsrro,  i.  L. 
N.A.  HI.  3.    The  cimdali 
Plaat.  Trim,,  iv.  3.  7.     Th( 


§77- 


ilus  Bsya  it  was  not  written  by  PUntu,  A.6A 
Mne  to  have  been  s  kind  of  ring  peonliai  to  ^MfV. 
in  derived  from  ndtSiiKm. 
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play  of  Menander  turned,  may  have  been  stolen  like  that  in  the 
Curculio  of  PlautuB  (u.  3.  81)'. 

Of  the  dresaes  in  the  Old  Comedy  we  have  no  monnmental 
illustrations^,  but  the  allusions  in  Aristophanes  tell  ua  bow  extra- 
vagant they  must  have  been,  and  in  what  unrestrained  obscenity 
the  poet  and  his  patrons  indulged.  The  numerous  scenes  from  the 
New  Comedy,  which  are  still  preserved  in  ancient  works  of  art, 
show  that  though  the  language  became  more  reserved  and  better 
regulated,  the  eyes  of  the  audience  were  not  treated  with  much 
respect.  The  actors  ofl^n  wore  harlequinade  dresses,  with  trowsers 
fitting  close  to  the  leg,  and  with  protuberances  and  indecent 
appendages,  indicating  clearly  enough  the  phallic  origin  of  Greek 
Comedy. 

The  most  interesting  examples  of  the  costume  of  Comedy  are 
tumished  by  two  pictures  representing  scenes  of  a  very  similar 
character,  one  of  which  has  been  referred  to  a  <f>Xva^  rparfiKK,  or 
tragic  foolery  of  Hhinthon^;  and  the  other  to  the  Althcea  of  Theo- 
pompus,  a  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy*.  In  the  former  of  these, 
Jupiter,  attended  by  Mercury,  is  about  to  climb  to  the  chamber  of 
Alcmena,  who  ia  looking  out  of  a  window  in  full  dress  as  an 
hetceraK  Jupiter,  who  has  a  bearded  mask  with  a  modiua  on  his 
head  like  Serapis,  is  bearing  a  ladder,  with  his  head  between  the 

•  This  interpretatjon  U  due  to  Visoontl,  Mat.  Pia-CUm.  Tom.  m.  p.  37. 

*  The  repreaenUtion  of  the  first  scene  of  the  Frog)  of  AriBtophanes,  od  ■  painted 
rase  (GerhATcl,  Denim,  n.  Foneh.  1849,  Tat,  Jll.  No.  I ;  Wieseler,  T&ialeryd).  A,  15), 


Kg.  J5. 

u  hardly  m  ezceplioti,  for  it  doM  not  oorrespond  to  the  telt,  and  is  obviouBly  »  later 
production. 

»  WinckelnuuiD,  Ifonum.  imd.  P.  i.  No.  190;  MOHer,  BtnJemitier  d.  aU.  EmiM,  n. 
PL  m.  No.  49;  Wie«eler,  ttJl.  11.  11. 

«  Psnofka,  CtA.  PlruHdUt,  PI.  i.j  Wieseler,  Taf.  «.  i*. 

"  ™     yiean  »a  ornamented  cap  or  idrpa,  which  is  referTed  to  thi«  character  by 
'■  8  15+:  4  "  Sid/itrpiit  (iralptt)  utrp^  nuiCK's  T%r  utt^iAin  KarilXTjTrat.    Cf. 
Verg.  ^n,  ra.  si6f  Javenal,  S<U.  nt.  66:  ite  quibiu  grata  est  picta  lupa 
barbara  mitra. 
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Steps.   Mercoiy  has  his  caduceus  In  his  left  hand,  and  bears  a  lamp 
in  his  right.     He  is  also  distinguished  by  his  petaaos  and  his 
chlamys.     All  the  details  of  the  picture  point  to  circomstances  of 
common  occurrence  in  Greek  comedies,  with  whom  the  fJMiyo^  Zew 
was  a  favourite  character^.     The  ladder  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
Xenarchus,  a  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy  2,  and  the  window,  which 
in  correct  drawing  should  be  at  a  much  greater  height  from  the 
gi-ound,  represents  the  opening  in  the  upper  story  of  the  stage  from 
which  the  hetasra  was  frequently  represented  as  looking  down  upon 
her  lover^.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  both  Jupiter  and  Mercniy 
are  represented  as  bare-footed.     In  the  other  picture,  which  pro- 
bably represents   a  similar  nocturnal  visit  paid  by  Bacchns  to 
Althaea  in  the  Comedy  of  Theopompus*,  a  female  dressed  like  the 
Alcmena  of  the  other  scene,  is  looking  out  of  a  window,  while 
a  comic  figure  with  mask,  socci,  and  other  appendages,  is  climbing 
the  ladder  to  reach  her.     He  wears  a  chaplet  on  his  head,  and 
while  he  presents  Althaea  with  "  the  apples  of  Dionysus  *,"  i.  e. 
quinces,  as  an  ofiering  of  love,  he  carries  in  his  other  hand  a  red 
band  for  her  hair*^.    His  bare-footed  attendant  has  in  his  left  hand 
a  flambeau  and  a  crown  of  myrtle,  and  in  his  right  a  little  box 
(/caStWo?),  containing  some  present  for  the  lady.     Althaea  was  the 
wife  of  (Eneus,  and  the  chaplets  of  vine-leaves,  which  adorn  the 
wall  of  the  house,  are  very  appropriate  to  his  name  as  the  man  of 
the  vineyard.     The   colours   of   the  pictures   are    an   interesting 
feature  in  the  costume.     The  crowns  on  the  heads  of  the  figures 
are  white  7.     The  aeofidrcov  of  the  man  on  the  ladder  is  a  brownish 
red,  his  sleeves  and  leggings  are  of  a  bright  brown.     The  other 

^  Bergk,  de  Reliq.  Com.  Att.  p.  287. 

^  Meineke,  in.  p.  617:  fi^  KKliiAUca  trrnicdfi^pov  elap^ai  \d6p^. 

^  Pollux,  IV.  §  130:  iif  8i  K(i)fjup8lq.  dx6  Trjs  Surreylas  rop¥6poa'Kol  ri  xarorrcAwn  ^ 
ypq.Ua  rj  yinfaia  Kara^Xiirei.     Cf.  Vitruv.  v.  6,  9. 

*  This  Comedy  is  cited  by  Athen.  Xi.  p.  501  P;  Pollux,  IX.  §  180.     That  Baodw 
used  to  go  as  comast  or  reveller  to  the  house  of  Althaea  is  known  from  Eurip.  Ojfdiifi, 

37  sqq. : 

Bfioios  iffjuv  vvv  T€  x^^  BaKX^ 
KiifMis  (rvvaffirll;'ovT€s  *A\6alas  S6/JL0Vi 
Trpwy^T'  do(5ats  papplrbjv  aavXo^fieyoi; 

^  Theocr.  ii.  120:  /laXa  fiiv  h  K6\irouyi  Auaif^MO  t^vKdaawf,     in.  10:  iffVk  nt 
84Ka  fiaXa  <f>4p(a, 

*  MUller,  Handb,  d.  Arch.  §  340,  4. 

7  This  was  the  proper  colour  for  a  loving  serenader;  Theoor.  n.  iii:  i^^ 
(x*^^  X^^KOP,  'B.paKX4os  Upbv  ^pifos. 
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man  is  dressed  entirely  in  yellow,  and  this  is  the  colour  of  the  robe 
in  the  picture,  which  represents  a  comic  performer  in  the  act  of 
being  masked  and  dressed  by  Bacchus  ^,  The  soccus  as  a  general 
rule  seems  to  have  been  yellow^. 

The  choruses  of  Aristophanes  were  arrayed  in  fantastic  cos- 
tumed more  or  less  expressive  of  the  allegorical  caricature  which 
they  represented.  Thus  the  Birds  had  masks  with  huge  open 
beaks,  and  the  Wasps  flitted  about  the  orchestra  protruding  enor- 
mous stings. 

That  the  dresses  of  the  actors  in  the  satyrical  drama  did  not  differ 
in  kind  from  those  of  the  performers  of  the  chief  parts  in  the  Trage- 
dies, which  they  followed,  is  an  obvious  inference,  and  the  fact  is 
established  by  the  last  group  in  the  Pio-Clementine  Mosaic,  which 
represents  an  actor  accompanied  by  one  of  the  chorus  of  satyrs, 
seen  at  a  distance  or  in  a  diminutive  form.  There  is  also  a  painting 
on  a  vase  in  the  Mu^o  Borbonico  at  Naples^,  which  gives  us  not 
only  the  three  actors  in  a  satyrical  drama,  but  a  chorus  of  eleven, 
two  musicians,  one  playing  on  the  flute,  the  other  a  citharist,  and 
the  leader  of  the  chorus,  who  is  called  Demetrius.  In  the  midst 
Bacchus  is  reclining  on  a  bed,  with  Kora- Ariadne  in  his  arms;  and 
the  Muse,  with  a  mask  in  her  hand,  is  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  bed, 
attended  by  Himeros.  Of  the  three  actors,  one  is  attired  in  the 
full  tragic  costume ;  another,  who  represents  Hercules,  has  a  highly 
decorated  tunic,  which,  however,  is  shorter  than  the  usual  syrma; 
the  third  actor,  who  represents  Silenus,  has  a  closely-fitting,  hairy 
dress,  and  bears  a  panther's  skin  on  his  left  shoulder.  The  cho- 
reutse,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  is  handsomely  dressed,  and 
another,  who  has  ornamented  drawers,  like  our  mountebanks*,  have 
goat-skins  about  their  loins  with  phallic  appendages,  but  are  other- 
wise naked.  The  same  fashion  of  dressing  the  choreutae  in  nothing 
except  shaggy  aprons  is  observable  in  a  very  beautiful  Mosaic 
found  at  Pompeii,  a  copy  of  which  is  subjoined*.     This  picture  in- 

1  Mu8.  Borhon.  Vol.  iii.  Tav.  iv. ;  Wieseler,  Taf.  x.  i. 

•  Miiller,  Handb.  d.  Arch.  §  388,  2. 

'  Monum.  ined,  ddV  Inst,  di  Corrisp.  Arch,  Vol.  ill.  T.  xxi.;  Wieseler,  Taf.  VL 
No.  2,  p.  47. 

^  These  drawers  are  worn  by  the  satyric  choreutae  on  Tlschbein's  vase  (Wieseler, 
Yl.  3),  and  by  the  satyric  citharist  on  Laborde*s  vase  (Wieseler,  yi.  5). 

^  Gell,  Pompeii,  New  Series,  Vol  i.  PL  xlv.;  Mus.  Bwhon.  Vol.  n.  T.  LVi. ; 
Wieseler,  Taf.  vi.  i.  The  accompanying  engraving  (fig.  16,  p.  264),  which  is  taken 
from  the  Miueo  Borbonico,  is  not  quite  accurate ;  for  there  are  only  two  masks  before 
the  teacher,  the  third  being  on  the  table  behind  him. 
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ttoduces  UB  to  the  x^P'fl'^^  ^^  hi&aaicakeiovy  which  was  probably  in 
one  of  the  parascenia  or  green-rooms  of  the  theatre^,  just  as  the 


chorodidascalus  is  giving  the  last  instructione  to  the  choreatts  and 
actors,  before  the  commencement  of  the  satyric  drama  for  which 
tliey  are  dressing.  Seated  on  a  chair  he  is  addressing  one  of  the 
two  choretttsB  before  him,  and  apparently  teaching  him  how  to 
manage  his  hands.  One  of  these  choreutx  has  not  yet  pnt  on  hia 
mask,  the  other  has  raised  it  that  he  may  the  better  observe  hia 
teacher.  As  the  roll  of  paper,  which  the  chorodidascalns  holds  in 
his  left  hand,  is  folded  up,  we  infer  that  he  has  already  gone  throngli 
the  text  of  the  play.  Kear  the  center  of  the  picture  we  have  a 
fiate-player  tuning  his  double  flute.  He  is  probably  the  XPP"^ 
X)}f ,  who  accompanied  the  chorus,  and  this  name  was  inscribed  on  the 
base  of  the  statue  (fig.  27)  found  on  the  Appian  way.  This  inatm- 
mental  performer  is  crowned  with  green  and  yellow  leaves,  and  hii 
long  gown  is  white,  with  blue  stripes  running  from  the  top  to  tka 
bottom.  Over  Iiis  breast  and  shoulders  and  down  to  his  hipB  be 
has  a  trimming  of  violet  with  reddish  crosses  or  stars.     This  trim- 


'  Pollux,  IV.  §  Io6 :  x°l"h'"»'  i  Ttroi  oi  4  'BpaaKtvii  toP  X"/*""-  ^  I^  K  4'>  4*- 
£ekk.  Anecd.  Ti,  17:  x<'P'^'l ''"''■  *  rii-oi  bSa  4  X'>PVy^'  t«'»  rt  Jcapodt  nl  tit 
hron/HTdt  aurdyani  aarfxpirii.  We  learn  from  Antiphon  {de  Ciamui.  §  11,  p.  14]) 
that  the  SiSatrKoXtioy  was  sometimeB  in  the  chorogua'  own  Lotus ;  wpOrar  itir  ItlwH- 
ttelar  i  ijj'  ixirtjSfiiTaTar  t^i  ifiij!  oIkIhi  KaTumiava.  But  we  are  diapoiad  to  >gnt 
with  Magoin  {U^vue  d,  d.  Hojul,  T.  xiu.  p,  357) :  quelque  fat  d'ailleun  le  lira  lA 
Ton  commenf&t  dea  exercices,  oa  lee  terminait  au  tb^tre,  daos  uue  [nboe  Am  jaitr 
Hccaiii  ou  du  puataCDiiium  appel^e  xopayeToy. 
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ming  is  probably  the  oxOoi^ol  mentioned  by  Pliotius^.     By  the 
side  of  the  flute-player  one  of  the  actors  is  advancing  probably  to 


Fig.  27. 

take  the  mask,  which  the  teacher  is  raising  with  his  right  hand. 
Another  actor,  who  has  already  received  his  mask  which  lies  beside 
him  on  the  table,  is  fitting  on  his  chiton  with  the  aid  of  a  servant. 
The  mask  of  the  Silen,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  teacher,  indi- 
cates a  third  part;  and  unless  we  suppose  that  this  part  is  to  be 
undertaken  by  one  of  the  two  actors  already  present,  we  must  con- 
clude that,  as  only  two  of  the  choreutse  are  still  in  the  room,  the 
third  actor  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  The  gowns  of  both 
the  actors  are  bright  blue  with  stripes  of  some  different  colour, 
which  is  not  very  distinct.  The  red  mantle,  which  is  thrown  over 
the  chair  with  gilded  legs  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  chorodi- 
dascalus,  is,  no  doubt,  intended  to  form  part  of  the  costume  of  one 
of  the  actors.  The  wall  of  the  apartment  is  adorned  with  Ionian 
pilasters,  between  which  are  suspended  garlands  and  taeniae.  The 
latter  are  perhaps  indications  of  success  in  the  dramatic  com- 
petition. 

This  examination  of  the  details  of  the  costume  in  the  three 
great  classes  of  the  ancient  drama  will  suffice  to  show  how  entirely 
conventional  and  unreal  the  performance  of  a  Greek  play  must  have 
been  when  contrasted  with  our  modem  notions.  It  is  of  course  an 
open  question,  whether  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  dramatic  art  to 

let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by, 


1  P.  366,  5,  Person:  *Ox^«/3o«J$:  t4  Xc^/tara'  i<m  U  vcpl  t6  ffrijOos  toO  Xf'Tvvos 
6\ovpyh  rpdirpa/ifM. 
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according  to  a  fixed  system  of  representation,  or  to  ransack  the 
stores  of  illuminated  missals,  monumental  brasses,  and  even  Assy- 
rian monuments,  in  order  to  put  on  the  stage  an  exact  resemblance 
of  tlie  times  to  be  exhibited:  whether  it  is  better  to  let  Comedy 
revel  in  the  grotestjue  exaggerations  of  our  pantomimes,  or  to  place 
on  the  stage  a  carpeted  boudoir  with  all  the  details  of  modem  com- 
fort. It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  present  method  of  putting  plays 
on  the  stage,  which  seems  to  have  reached  its  ultimate  developmeut 
under  the  management  of  Mr  Macready  and  Mr  Charles  Kean,  is 
quite  a  modern  innovation.  It  began  with  Le  Kain  and  Talma  in 
France,  and  has  been  fully  perfected  in  this  country  under  the 
Kcmbles.  But  Shakspere  was  content  to  apologize  for  disgracing 
the  name  of  Agincourt 

With  four  or  five  moRt  vile  and  ragged  foili, 
Itiglit  ill-disposed  in  brawl  ridiculous. 

Garrick  played  ancient  Romans  in  bag-wigs  and  ruffles ;  until  the 
last  few  years  Falstaff  fought  at  Shrewsbury  with  a  highlander's 
target,  and  a  white  coat  with  red  and  gold  facings  of  the  time  of 
George  the  First;  and  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury that  the  French  performer,  who  was  arrayed  for  the  first  time 
in  an  approximation  to  the  classic  costmne  of  Agamemnon,  do- 
manded  of  Talma,  with  much  indignation,  where  he  was  expected 
to  carry  his  snuflF-box. 

Aristotle,  or  the  grammarian  by  whom  his  treatise  on  Poetry 
has  been  interpolated,  informs  us^  that  every  Greek  Tragedy  ad- 
mitted of  the  following  subdivisions;  the  prologue^  the  qnsodes,  the 
exode,  which  applied  to  the  performances  of  the  actors,  and  the 
'parodus  and  stasima,  which  belonged  to  the  chorus.  The  songs 
from  the  stage  [ra  diro  aKTivrjs:)  and  the  dirges  {tcofifiol)  are  pecnlui 
to  some  Tragedies  only.  Besides  these,  it  seems  that  there  wis 
occasionally  a  dancing  song  or  canzonet  of  a  peculiar  nature*.  The 
proper  entrance  of  the  chorus  was  from  the  parascenia  by  one  <rf 
the  parodi  {nte).  The  parodus  was  the  song  whicb  the  chorenfs 
sang  as  they  moved,  probably  in  different  parties,  along  these  side- 
entrances  of  the  orchestra^.  It  was  generally  either  interspened 
with  anapaests,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Antigone/  or  preceded  bj  a 

1  Chap.  XII.  below,  Part  ii. 

*  lutrod.  to  AntiffOTtCf  p.  xxxi.  '  Ibid.  p.  xxx. 
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long  anapaestic  march,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Supplices  and  Agamem- 
non.   Sometimes  this  anapaestic  march  was  followed  by  a  system  of 
the  cognate^  Ionics  a  minore.    This  we  find  in  the  Persce.    In  some 
Tragedies  there  was  no  parodus,  but  the  opening  of  the  play  found 
the  chorus  already  assembled  on  the  Thjonele,  and  prepared  to  sing 
the  first  stastmon.     Such  is  the  case  in  the  (Edipua  Tyrannus.    It 
seems  probable  that  they  then  entered  by  the  passage  under  the 
seats  (rJA).     The  stasima  were  always  sung  by  the  chorus  when  it 
was  either  stationary  or  moving  on  the  same  limited  surface  around 
the  altar  of  Bacchus,  and  with  its  front  to  the  stage.     The  places 
of  the  choreutae  were  marked  by  lines  on  the  stage  {Sux^pafifiara). 
The  two  circles  round  the  altar,  indicated  in  the  plan,  give  the 
maximum  and  minimum  range  of  their  evolutions.    When  those 
evolutions  amoimted  to  a  dance*,  it  was  of  the  nature  of  the  emme- 
leiGj  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  staid  and  solemn  form  of  the 
ffymnopoedic  gesticulations.     The  satyric  chorus  danced  the  rapid 
pyrrhicy  or  some  form  derived  from  it,  and  we  may  infer  that  it 
involved  a  great  deal  of  tramping  backwards  and  forwards,  with 
high  steps  and  lively  movements  of  the  hands,  like  the  morris- 
dance  in  England,  or  the  tarantella  in  Italy.    Although  the  cordax, 
derived  from   the  hyporcheme^   was   the   original  form   of  dance 
.adopted  by  the  phallic  comus,  it  was  so  grossly  indecent,  that 
Aristophanes  claims  credit  for  its  omission  in  The  Clouds\     The 
comic  chorus  sang  itsparodus  and  its  stasima  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  tragic;  but  they  were,  as  pieces  of  poetry,  much  less  elabo- 
rate, and  generally  much  shorter.     The  main  performance  of  the 
chorus  in  Comedy  was  the  parabasis.     It  was  an  address  to  the 
audience  in  the  middle  of  the  play,  and  was  the  most  immediate 
lepresentative  of  the  old  trochaic  or  anapaestic  address  by  the  leader 
of  the  phallic  song,  for  which  the  personal  lampoons  of  Archilochus 
furnished  the  model,  and  to  which  the  Old  Comedy  of  Athens  was 
mainly  indebted  for  its  origin.      This  parabasis^   or   "counter- 
march," was  so  called,  because  the  chorus,  which  had  previously 
stood  facing  the  stage,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  central  altar, 
wheeled  about,  and  niade  a  movement  towards  the  spectators,  who 
Were  then  addressed  by  the  coryphaeus  in  a  short  system  of  ana- 
p»8ts  or  trochees,  called  the  /cofiftdriov,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 

1  Dooaldson's  Gr,  Gr,  art.  650,  p.  620.  '  Biickh,  Antif/one,  pp.  280  sqq. 

'  See  vv.  537  sqq. 
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long  anapaestic  system,  termed  irviyo^  ("suffocation"),  or  fuucfiw 
("long"),  from  the  effort  which  its  delivery  imposed  upon  the 
reciter.  In  the  extant  remains  of  Greek  lyric  poetry,  those  parts  of 
the  einmkia  of  Pindar,  which  allude  to  the  professional  rivalries 
and  literary  pretensions  of  the  poet,  are  the  nearest  approximations 
to  this  function  of  the  choral  comus.  The  parabasis  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  lyrical  song  in  honour  of  some  divinity,  and  this  by  a 
short  system,  properly  of  sixteen  trochaic  tetrameters,  which  is 
called  the  epirrheina  or  "  supplement."  The  French  would  tenn  it 
V envoi.  It  contains  some  joking  addition  to  the  main  purport  of 
the  parahasis.  The  lyric  poem  generally  consisted  of  strophe  and 
antistrophe ;  and  the  epirrhema  had  its  antepirrhema^  These  di- 
visions confirm  the  supposition  that  the  lyric  poem  was  derifed 
from  the  mutual  XoiSopicu  of  the  Phallic  singers,  and  the  qmrhma 
from  the  interchange  of  ribaldry  in  which  the  comus  indulged. 

There  were  regularly  never  more  than  three  actors  (yiroKpvnd^ 
arfayviaral),  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  designated  as  respectively 
the  Jirst,  second,  and  third  actor  {TrprnTor/coviem]^,  Sevreparfavurnfii 
TpiTarfoi}vi(TTq<i^).  The  third  actor  in  Tragedy  was  first  added 
by  Sophocles^;  and  it  is  said  that  Cratinus  was  the  first  to 
make  this  addition  in  Comedy'.  Any  number  of  mutes  might 
appear  on  the  stage.  If  children  were  introduced  as  speaking  or 
singing  on  the  stage,  the  part  was  undertaken  by  one  of  the  chonis, 
who  stood  behind  the  scene,  and  it  was  therefore  called  a  vofo^ 
aKrjviov,  from  his  position,  or  irapa/yoprfpiyLa,  from  its  being  some- 
thing beyond  the  proper  functions  of  the  chorus^.  It  has  been 
concluded*  that  a  fourth  actor  was  indispensable  to  the  proper 
performance  of  the  (Edipus  Coloneua.  But  we  cannot  admit  that 
this  innovation  was  necessary  in  the  particular  case^,  and  in  all 

'  Above,  pp.  54,  216. 

2  Above,  p.  120.  8  Anonym,  de  Comwdia,  p.  xxzii. 

^  *  Pollux,  IV.  §  109,  says  that  it  was  Tapcurx'^iop  if  one  of  the  ofaoonu  nid  aoy- 
thing  in  a  soDg  instead  of  a  fourth  actor  (above,  p.  234),  but  rapaxoff^^ynfM  d  rinf- 
Tos  (nroKpiT-ffl  Tt  vafifupOiy^aiTo ;  and  h^cites  the  Agamemnon  of  i&Khylni  fcr  *• 
former,  and  the  Memnon  of  the  same  poerfor  the  latter.  See  0.  F.  Hennann,  /KfiA 
de  I>i8tribut,  Personarum  in  Trag.  Greeds,  Marburg,  1840,  pp.  39,  40,  64,  SS. 

•  By  Mtiller,  Hiet,  Lit,  Gr,  i.  p.  305. 

«  The  difficulty  raised  by  Mtiller,  namely,  that  the  part  of  Theseus  most  Yam  \m 
divided  between  two  actors,  if  there  were  only  three  in  all,  does  not  seem  to  bsi 
veiy  formidable  one.     The  mask  and  the  uniformity  of  tragic  dedammtion  irooU 
make  it  as  easy  for  two  actors  to  represent  one  part,  as  for  one  actor  to 
several  characters. 
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others  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  see  how  all  the  parts  might  have  been 
sustained  without  inconvenience  by  three  actors.  The  protagonist 
regularly  undertook  the  character  in  which  the  interest  of  the  piece 
was  thought  to  center ;  and  it  was  so  arranged  that  he  could  also 
give  those  narratives  of  what  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
off  the  stage,  which  constituted  to  the  last  the  most  epic  portion  of 
the  Tragedy,  and  which  probably,  in  the  days  of  Thespis  and 
Phrynichus,  comprised  all  the  chief  efforts  of  the  original  rhap- 
sode or  exarchus*.  By  a  great  stroke  of  comic  humour  Aristo- 
phanes makes  Agoracritus,  the  hero  of  The  Knights,  appear  as  the 
narrator  of  his  own  adventures^,  an  office  which  a  tragedian  would 
have  assigned  to  some  messenger  from  the  scene  of  action.  The 
deuteragonist  and  tritagonist  seem  to  have  divided  the  other  cha- 
racters between  them,  less  according  to  any  fixed  rule  than  in  obe- 
dience to  the  directions  of  the  poet,  who  was  guided  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  play'.  The  actors  took  rank  according  to  their  merits, 
and  the  tritagonist  was  always  considered  as  inferior  to  the  other 
two. 

The  narrowness  and  distance  of  the  stage  rendered  any  elabo- 
rate grouping  unadvisable.  The  arrangement  of  the  actors  was 
that  of  a  processional  bas-relief*.  Their  movements  were  slow,  their 
gesticulations  abrupt  and  angular,  and  their  delivery  a  sort  of  loud 
and  deep-drawn  sing-song,  which  resounded  throughout  the  im- 
mense theatre*.  They  probably  neglected  every  thing  like  hy-play, 
and  making  points,  which  are  so  effective  on  the  English  stage. 
The  distance  at  which  the  spectators  were  placed  would  prevent 
them  from  seeing  those  little  movements,  and  hearing  those  low 
tones  which  have  made  the  fortune  of  many  a  modem  actor.     The 

^  Introduction  to  the  Antig.  p.  xx.  ^  vv.  624  sqq. 

'  Introd.  to  the  Antig.  pp.  xx  sqq. 

*  "As  ancient  sculpture,*'  says  Miiller  {ffist,  of  Gr.  Lit.  i.  p.  398),  "delighted 
above  all  things  in  the  long  lines  of  figures  which  we  see  in  the  pediments  and  friezes, 
and  as  even  the  painting  of  antiquity  placed  single  figures  in  perfect  outline  near  each 
other,  but  clear  and  distinct,  and  rarely  so  closely  grouped  as  that  one  intercepted  the 
view  of  another;  so  also  the  persons  on  the  stage,  the  heroes  and  their  attendants 
(who  were  often  numerous)  stood  in  long  rows  on  the  long  and  narrow  stage."  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  however,  that  numerous  retinues,  especially  if  they  appeared  with 
horses  or  chariots,  were  often  introduced  into  the  orchestra. 

•  This  is  pretty  evident  from  the  epithets,  which,  as  Pollux  tells  us,  might  be 
applied  to  the  actor,  iv.  114:  efirois  5'  Sof  ^api^oTovos  viroKpiT^s,  ^ofi^Qpy  irept^of/pQp, 
\yiKvdl^ta»,  \ap\rfyi^(aVf  <f>apvYylto)v,  k.t.\. 
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mask  too  precluded  all  attempts  at  varied  expression,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  nothing  more  was  expected  from  the  performer  than  was 
looked  for  from  his  predecessor  the  rhapsode, — namely,  good  red- 
tation^  The  rhythmical  systems  of  the  tragic  choruses  were  veiy 
simple,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  music  to  which  they  were  set 
was  equally  so.  The  dochmiac  metre,  which  is  regularly  found  in 
the  KOfifiol  and  ra  airo  0-/^171/^9,  would  admit  of  the  most  inartificial 
of  plaintive  melodies.  The  comic  choral  songs  very  frequently 
introduce  the  easy  asynartete  combinations",  which  were  so  mncli 
used  by  Archilochus  ;  and  we  find  in  Aristophanes  a  very  carious 
form  of  the  antispastic  metre,. the  invention  of  which  is  attributed 
to  Eupolis'. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observations  on  the  audience,  and 
on  the  social  position  of  the  actors.  For  the  first  few  years  after  the 
commencement  of  theatrical  performances  no  money  was  paid  for 
admission  to  them;  but  after  a  time  (probably  about  the  year  501  B.C.) 
it  was  found  convenient  to  fix  a  price  for  admission,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  crowds  and  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  gratuitous  ad- 
mission of  every  one  who  chose  to  come*.  The  charge  was  two 
obols* ;  but  lest  the  poorer  classes  should  be  excluded,  the  entrance 
money  was  given  to  any  person  who  might  choose  to  apply  for  i*i 
provided  his  name  was  registered  in  the  book  of  the  citizens 
{XTj^utpXCKov  ypafifiareiov).  The  lowest  and  best  seats  were  set 
apart  for  the  magistrate,  and  for  such  persons  as  had  acquired  or 

^  Professor  Blackie,  after  quoting  these  words  {The  Ljfrieal  Dramat  ofjB$dtj/ltf 
translated  froin  the  Greek,  Lond.  1850,  Vol.  I.  p.  xlvi),  adds:   ''These  observatioBi^ 
flowing  from  a  realization  of  the  known  circumstauces  of  the  case,  will  8iifiBdent|/ 
explain  to  the  modern  reader  the  extreme  stiffhess  and  formality  which  diitingn!'**' 
the  tragic  dialogue  of  the  Greeks  from  that  dexterous  and  various  play  of  verbal  inta^ 
change  which  delights  us  so  much  in  Shakspere  and  the  other  masters  of  EngU 
tragedy.     Every  view,  in  short,  that  we  can  take,  tends  to  fix  our  attentiiMi  on  tis 
musical  and  the  religious  elements,  as  on  the  life-blood  and  vital  soul  of  the  HeUoue 
Tpayi^iiia ;  forces  us  to  the  conclusion,  that,  with  a  due  regard  to  oi^ganic  prindpH  iti 
proper  designation  is  sacred  opera,  and  not  tragedy,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  iraid| 
at  sdl ;  and  leads  us  to  look  on  the  dramatic  art  altogether  in  the  hands  of  Anixj^M, 
not  as  an  infant  Hercules  strangling  serpents,  but  as  a  Titan,  like  his  own  fiaat 
theus  chained  to  a  rock,  whom  only  after  many  ages  a  strong  Saxou  Shakspere  ooald 
unbind." 

*  Donaldson's  Gi\  Gr.  666,  p.  628.  '  Id.  ibid,  677,  p.  633, 

^  It  is  probable  that  at  Athens,  as  well  as  Rome,  each  person  entiUad  to  admiw^ 
was  furnished  with  a  ticket  indicating  his  place  in  the  theatre.  A  ticket  of  admiWiB 
to  the  Casina  of  Plautus  has  been  found  at  Pompeii. 

'  This  account  of  the  Theoricon  is  taken  from  Bockh's  PuU,  Scon,  I.  pp.  389  ftO. 
Engl.  Tr.  *^ 
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inherited  a  right  to  front  seats  {irpoehpia^).  It  is  probable  that 
those  who  were  entitled  to  reserved  places  at  the  theatre  had  also 
tickets  of  admission  provided  for  them.  Foreigners  on  the  con- 
trary were  obliged  generally  to  be  contented  with  the  back  seats'. 
The  entrance-money  was  paid  to  the  lessee  of  the  theatre  {Oearpfo- 
P179,  OearpoirdXTf^s,  ap^irkicrfov)  ^  who  defrayed  the  rent  and  made  the 
necessary  repairs  out  of  the  proceeds.  The  distribution  of  the 
admission-money,  or  OeaypiKov,  as  it  was  called,  out  of  the  public 
funds,  was  set  on  foot  by  Pericles,  at  the  suggestion  of  Demo- 
nides  of  CEa;  its  application  was  soon  extended  till  it  became  a 
regular  largess  from  the  demagogues  to  the  mob  at  all  the  great 
festivals ;  and  well  might  the  patriot  Demosthenes  lift  up  his  voice 
against  a  practice  which  was  in  the  end  nothing  but  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  profligate  orators,  who  pandered  to  the 
worst  passions  of  the  people.  The  lessee  sometimes  gave  a  gratis 
exhibition,  in  which  cases  tickets  of  admission  were  distributed*. 
Any  citizen  might  buy  tickets  for  a  stranger  residing  at  Athens*. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  women  were  admitted  to  the  dramatic 
exhibitions,  at  least  to  the  Tragedies*;  and  boys  as  well  as  men 
were  present  at  all  performances  of  plays  ^,  nor  were  slaves  ex- 
cluded''. It  seems  probable  however  that  the  women  sat  by  them- 
selves in  a  particidar  part  of  the  theatre;  for  in  the  theatre  at 
Syracuse  there  are  still  inscriptions  on  the  nine  different  KepxiSe^,  or 


^  See  Aristoph.  Equ.  704;  Demosth.  Mid.  p.  572. 

*  See  Alexis  op.  PoU.  ix.  44 : 

•  hrravda  rcpl  t^v  iaxdrrju  8et  Kepxlda 

'  Kal  M  Oiop  ifvlKa  &y  Hdxi  vope^effBaif  o^k  iq.p  roifi  vUiif  [dW]  i/ifiKa  TpoiKa  iufKOffW 
oi  dearpCwai,.     Theophrast.  CharcLct,  XI. 

"  Theophrastus  mentions  this  as  one  of  the  marks  of  &ir6voia  in  a  person,  Ea2  iv 
Bed/ioffi  Si  rods  x^'^^'i^  ixKiyety,  Ka6*  iKacrrov  irapidjp'  Kal  fidx^ffdai  toU  t6  c^jji^oKov 
^4povai,  Kol  irpMKa  dewpeip  d^iovai.  Charact.  vi.  Among  the  relicts  from  Pompeii 
and  Herculanenm  preserved  in  the  Studii  at  Naples,  is  an  oblong  piece  of  metal  about 
three  inches  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  inscribed  Al<rx^oi.  This  was  perhaps  the 
aij/ifioKw  of  Theophrajstus."     Former  Editor, 

*  Kod  ^4yois  bi  a&rov  6ic»  dyopdtraSf  fi^  doifs  t6  fiipos,  Betapciv.  Theophrast. 
Charact,  ix. 

^  Pbllnx  uses  the  same  term  Bearpla  (n.  §  56,  rv.  §  121),  which  is  alone  some 
evidence  of  the  feet.  It  is  stated,  however,  expressly  by  Plato,  Gorgias,  502  D ;  Legg, 
n.  658  D;  vn.  817  0;  and  by  Aristoph.  Ecctes.  21—23;  Satyrus  ap.  Athen.  p.  534. 
See  Bekker*s  (Jharicles,  pp.  403  sqq. 

^  For  their  appearance  at  tragedies,  see  the  passages  of  Plato  quoted  in  note  3. 
That  they  were  allowed  to  see  comedies  also  is  clear  from  Aristoph.  Nttb.  537;  Pax, 
50,  766;  Eupolis  op.  Aristot.  Eth,  Nic»  rv.  2. 

^  Plata,  Oforg.  p.  502. 
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compartments,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  ceoter  and  four 
western  compartments  (namely  those  to  the  left  of  the  spectator) 
were  assigned  to  the  men,  while  the  four  eastern  compartments 
were  reserved  for  the  female  spectators*.  The  conduct  of  the  audi- 
ence was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  spectators  at  our  own 
theatres,  and  they  seem  to  have  had  little  scruple  in  expressing 
their  approbation  or  disapprobation,  as  well  of  the  poet*  as  of  the 
actors^.  Their  mode  of  doing  this  was  sometimes  very  violent, 
and  even  in  the  time  of  Machon  it  was  customary  to  pelt  a  bad 
performer  with  stones*. 

The  Athenian  performers  were  much  esteemed  all  over  Greece; 
they  took  great  pains  about  their  bodily  exercises*,  and  dieted 
themselves  in  order  to  keep  their  voices  clear  and  strong*.  Their 
memory  must  have  been  cultivated  with  assiduous  care,  for  they 
never  had  the  assistance  of  a  prompter,  like  the  performers  on  the 
modem  stage "^a  We  believe  that  the  protagonist  at  all  events  was 
generally  paid  by  the  state;  in  the  country  exhibitions,  however, 
two  actors  would  occasionally  pay  the  wages  of  their  rpiTtvfn- 
vuTTT^^^.  The  salary  was  often  very  high®,  and  Polos,  who  gene- 
rally acted  with  Tlepolemus  in  the  plays  of  Sophocles  *^  sometimes 
earned  a  talent  by  two  days'  performances".  The  histrionic  pro- 
fession was  not  thought  to  involve  any  degradation.  The  actors 
were  of  necessity  free  Athenian  citizens,  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
case  had  received  a  good  education.  The  actor  was  the  represen- 
tative of  the  dramatist,  and  often  the  dramatist  himself.  Sopho- 
cles, who  sometimes  performed  in  his  own  plays,  was  a  person  of 

^  ThiR  ifl  inferred  from  the  female  names  on  the  eastern  KepxtSes;  see  Gottling. 
ilber  die  Inschriften  im  Theater  zu  Sf/raktut,  Rhein.  Mutt.  1834,  pp.  103  sqq. 

'  Athenaeus,  xiii.  p.  583  P. 

3  Demostli.  De  Corond  (p.  345  and  346,  Bekker).     Comp.  Milton's  fmit^tt'"'  of 
the  passage.     {Prose  WorJcs,  p.  80,  in  the  Apology  for  Smectymnuus.) 

*  Athen.  vi.  p.  245.  *  Cicero,  Orat.  c.  iv.  •  Plato,  Legg,  n. 

7  Hermann  (Opusc.  v.  304)  says;  "In  theatro  inropoXeSt  diotaa  eet^  qui  hiitrioB 
verba  subjiciebat,  quern  nos  Gallico  vocabulo  Mufflettr  appellamiiB.  Sio  Flutarcfau  h 
Pnec.  get,  resp.  17,  p.  813  e:  fii/jLeiaOai  roi>;  irTOKptrdf,  ttABos  /ihf  ZStoy  jnU  iffies  td 
d^lojfia  T(fi  dyCovi  -n-poariditn-as,  rod  5^  inropoXdus  djco^htfraSf  koX  fiii  ircLp€Kpabarm  rtii 
ftvB/jLoifS  Kal  rd  fiirpa  rijs  didofiivijs  i^ovalas  {fTr6  tQf  KparoivTu^,  But,  as  Bernhudj 
remarks  {Gi^iech.  JAUerat.  11.  p.  648),  we  have  here  only  a  reference  to  the  ^wiawt 
who  kept  G.  Gracchus  within  bounds  by  the  tone  of  his  instrument  (Plut.  7Sh,  Graet^^, 
c.  2;  Aul.  Gelliufl,  N.  A.  1.  it). 

^  Demosth.  de  Corond,  p.  345,  Bekker. 

^  See  Bockh,  PvlUc  Econ,  Book  I.  c.  xxi.  p.  120,  EngL  Tr.     ■ 

^®  Comp.  Aul.  Gell.  vii.  5,  with  Schol.  Ar.  Nub.  116^ 

'*  Plutarch,  Rhet.  Vit(n. 
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the  highest  consideration;  the  actor  Aristodemus  went  on  an  em- 
bassy^, and  many  actors  took  a  lead  in  the  public  assembly'. 
Theodoras,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Aristodemus,  and  to  whose 
mastery  over  his  art  both  Aristotle,  who  had  seen  him  on  the 
fitage^,  and  later  writers,  to  whom  his  fame  had  descended^,  bear 
ample  testimony,  was  honoured  by  a  monument,  which  was  a  con- 
spicuous object  on  the  sacred  road  to  Eleusis  even  in  the  time  of 
Fausanias^.  It  is  true  that  Demosthenes,  among  the  exaggerated 
contumelies  which  he  heaps  on  his  opponent  jEschines,  lays  a 
particular  stress  on  his  connexion  with  the  stage.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  all  this  he  does  net  attempt  to  depreciate  the 
profession  itself  He  is  at  great  pains  to  indicate  not  only  that 
.^Sschines  never  rose  beyond  the  rank  of  a  rpn-arftovurTri^^^  and  that 
he  was  merely  the  subordinate  partner  of  Theodoras  and  Aristode-? 
mus^,  just  as  Ischander  was  the  regular  SevT€pcvfa>pum]s  of  Neo- 
ptolemus®,  but  that  he  utterly  failed  ewen  in  that  humble  capacity. 
On  one  occasion,  when  iGschines  was  performing  at  CoUytus  the 
part  of  CEnomaus  in  the  play  of  Sophocles  which  bore  that  name, 
and  was  pursuing  Ischander,  who  as  deoteragonist  took  the  part  of 
Pelops,  in  the  death-race  for  Hippodameia,  which  was  probably 
represented  in  the  orchestra,  it  is  stated  the  future  statesman  fell 
in  a  very  unseemly  manner,  had  to  be  set  on  his  feet  again  by 
Sannio,  the  teacher  of  the  chorus,  and  was  hissed  off  the  stage  by 
the  offended  spectators^  It  is  also  intimated  that  at  one  time  in 
his  dramatic  career,  whether  before  or  after  this  mishap  does  not 
appear,  .^Sschines  was  content  to  be  tritagonist  to  arantimg  actors 
named  Simylus  and  Socrates,  in  whose  company  he  was  so  pelted 

1  JEach,  repl  nrapwrp,  p.  347,  Bekker. 

s  DemoBth.  vefX  TOpavp.  p.  377;  Bekker,  de  Corond,  p.  381. 

'  See,  for  example,  Rhet,  iii.  2,  §  4 :  olov  ^  Qeodibpov  t/tup^  irhewBe  Tpbs  "Hip  t&v 
dKKtoP  inroKpvrCov'  ^  fUv  yip  rod  Xiyorros  ioucep  eZyoc*  al  H*  dXK&rpiau 

^  It  is  said  that  he  actually  extorted  tears  from  the  savage  tyrant,  Alexander  of 
PhersB ;  JEilian,  F.  ff,  xiv.  14 ;  cf.  Pint.  Pelop,  29. 

'  I*  37>  §  3 :  '"'P^  ^^  4  dia/3^(u  rbif  K'fi4>^6if,  Geod(6pou  /ur^/tui  ion  Tpmy<pdUuf  inroKpi* 
voftjhov  TfOF  KaG*  airrbp  Apurra, 

•  Jk  Corond,  pp.  370,  11;  397,  25;  315,  9. 

7  Jh  FaU,  Legcd,  pp.  418,  430,  7. 

'  De  PciU,  Legat,  p.  344,  7 :  laxfU'SpQ''  ^hv  KeoirroMf/Aov  h€vrtpa!^w9un"fyf, 

^  JDe  Corond,  p.  388,  19 :  6v  h  KoXXur^)  ttotc  Ol»bpLao¥  KaK&s  irirpiypai.  Anonym, 
VU,  jEwK.  pp.  T I  sq. :  ArifMJxdpi^i  ffrti<rhf  *I<rxd''ipov  toG  Tpay(p8ou  TpiTaytovurr^  ywicOtu 
rbv  Al(rx,bnjp  Kal  itvoKpwhp.ein3¥  Ol»bpja.w  hudtKoma  JliKova  aUrxfiCti  TeorecV  koX  dycKrr^eu 
inrh'LaifvUavoi  rod  xopodiliourKdXov.  ApoU.  Vit.jEsch.  pp.  I3sq. :  AUrxii^i  rpvraywwr^t 
iy^pero  rpaytp^iOnf  jcai  h  KoWurj}  work  OWbp^ov  inroKpwbfieifot  KaTiweffev, 

D.  T.  G.  18 
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by  the  audience  with  figs,  grapes,  and  olives,  that  it  was  worth  his 
while  to  collect  these  missiles,  and  to  find  some  compensation  for 
the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in  this  waj  hj  living  on  the 
fruits  of  other  men^s  orchards^.  These  insulting  allusions,  which 
were  afterwards  repeated  in  part  hj  DemochareSy  the  nephew  of 
Demosthenes^,  had  in  all  probability  little  more  than  a  foundation 
on  fact*.  But  if  they  were  sustained  in  every  respect  by  the 
dramatic  history  of  .^chines,  it  is  dear  that  they  affect  only  his 
personal  reputation  as  an  actor,  and  do  not  derogate  from  the  general 
respectability  of  the  histrionic  art.  In  some  cases,  the  actors  were 
not  only  recognized  by  the  state,  but  controlled  and  directed  by 
special  enactments.  Thus,  according  to  the  law  brought  forward 
by  the  orator  Lycurgus,  the  actors  were  obliged  to  compare  the 
acting  copies  of  the  plays  of  the  three  great  tragedians,  with  the 
authentic  manuscripts  of  their  works,  preserved  in  the  state 
archives;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  public  secretary  to  see  that 
the  texts  were  accurately  collated*. 

^  J)e  Corond,  p.  314,  10.  The  ime  explanation  of  thiB  paaaage  is  tliat  given  by 
Mr  G.  K.  Kennedy,  in  the  note  to  his  translation,  p.  97. 

^  Apud  Harpocrat.  s.  y.  loxoydpos.    Anonym.  Vit.  .£9ch.  p.  11. 

>  The  theatrical  career  of  .^Slschines  has  been  oarefollT  examined  by  Amdld 
Schaefer,  Demoathertes  und  seine  Zeii,  I.  pp.  213 — 126,  He  falls  into  the  old  mistake 
of  supposing  that  ^Slschines  himself  habitoally  imitated  the  manner  of  Solon  (p.  fli5i 
note).  More  accurate  scholarship  would  have  led  him  to  notice  that  DemoBtheoet  OM 
the  aorist  ^/u/ii^(raro,  and  that  an  imperfect  would  have  been  employed  had  he  metnt 
to  imply  habitual  imitation.  We  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the  statue  from  Herau- 
laneum  represents  Solon,  and  not  .^chines  ("  On  the  Statue  of  Solon  mentioned  fej 
uEschines  and  Demosthenes/'  TranmcUons  of  the  Cambridge  PhUotopkieal  8oad§t 
Vol.  X.  Part  i).  On  the  exaggerations  or  fabrications  of  Demoethenea  in  these  attach 
on  iEschines,  see  Hist,  Lit,  of  Or,  Vol.  11.  p.  365. 

*  VitcB  X.  Oratorum,  p.  841  D,  p.  377  Wyttenb. :  (2>f  x"'^^  e^r^rat  (boA^w  rOr 
Tonp-(av,  Al<rxj^ov,  ^o<f>oK\4ovSf  E&ptrlSov,  xal  rds  rpay^dlat  a^Qgf  ^  Koof^  7P*H^ 
fiipovi  <pv\dTT€tyf  Kcd  rbv  r^;  TbXfiai  ypcLfifULTia  wapanrfiymSiVKUi^  roit  Jhrwyiw^i^wr 


^ 


CHAPTEE  II. 

)K   THE   REPRESENTATION    OP  CERTAIN   TRAGEDIES 
AND   COMEDIES   IN   PARTICULAR. 


Veterea  ineunt  pty>9cerUa  hidi, 

YSBGILIUS. 


rTAVING  folly  considered  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
--^  the  representation  of  a  Greek  play  in  general,  we  must  now 
pply  the  results  of  this  inquiry  to  an  investigation  of  the  manner  in 
hich  these  arrangements  were  practically  applied  in  particular  cases* 
Jid  as  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  examine  with  sufficient  mi- 
ateness  the  details  which  probably  attended  the  exhibition  of 
rery  extant  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  it  will  be  desirable  to  select 
lose  dramas  which  furnish  the  most  decisive  and  distinctive  ex- 
nples  of  the  scenic  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks.-  The  most  prominent 
sculiarity  is  undoubtedly  the  complete  or  partial  change  of  the 
idications  of  locality.  And  this  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  In  the 
iven  plays  of  -Slschylus  there  is  a  complete  change  of  scene  only 
I  the  second  and  third  plays  of  the  extant  Trilogy ;  and  the  left 
mactoSf  which,  as  we  have  seen,  indicates  the  direction  of  the 
reign  or  distant  regions  from  which  the  visitant  is  supposed  to 
iter  the  stage,  is  not  turned  once  in  all  the  remains  of  the  oldest 
"amatist.  Sophocles  has  only  one  example  of  a  complete  change 
'  scene,  that  in  the  Ajax;  and  only  one  of  the  turning  of  the  left 
rricLctoSy  that  in  the  CEdtptts  Tyrannus,  when  the  road  to  Corinth 
substituted  for  that  to  Delphi,  with,  perhaps,  a  distant  view  of 
eumassus.  In  the  numerous  plays  of  Euripides  we  have  no  ex- 
Dple  of  a  complete  change  of  place,  but  several  of  his  plays 
quire  a  change  of  the  left  pertactos.  The  scene  is  completely 
langed  in  five  of  the  eleven  plays  of  Aristophanes;  but  the  left 
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pertados  is  turned  only  in  tlie  AchaimianB  and  in  the  Lffsistraia; 
and  in  the  latter  there  are  fonr  or  five  of  these  indications  of  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  approach  to  the  stage  from  a  distance. 

In  making  a  selection  from  the  extant  Ghreek  playSy  we  shall 
commence  with  the  onlj  complete  ^Trilogy,  the  Orestea^  or,  as  it 
may  have  been  once  called,  the  Affamemnanta  of  .^Bischylus,  and 
shall  then  take  those  of  the  other  plays  which  famish  the  moet 
varioos  examples  of  a  complete  theatrical  exhibition. 

The  scene  of  the  Agamemnon  of  JSschylos  represents  the  palace 
of  the  Atreidas,  and  the  open  space  immediately  before  it  The 
front  of  the  palace  is  adorned  with  altars  of  varioas  gods,  especially 
those  to  whom  the  herald  addresses  himself  on  entering  the  stage 
(vY.  503  sqq.)}  ftnd  that  of  Apollo  Agyieua  was  of  course  one  of 
them  (v.  1085).  The  palace  was  represented  as  rising  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  for  the  watchman,  who  speaks  the  prologue  to  the 
^^^S^^Ji  ^  ^^^  ^  command  from  his  elerated  position  a  yiew  of 
the  surrounding  country,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Arachnasan  monn- 
tains  (v.  309).  As  Pollux  mentions  the  aieoirri  and  tf^pwmipiaf 
among  the  parts  of  the  theatre,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether 
the  watchman  is  posted  on  the  roof  of  the  palace  or  on  some  de- 
tached elevation.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  words  of  the  poet 
that  the  sentinel  must  have  been  on  the  palace  itself  (t.  3:  orl- 
ycus  ^ArpeiZ&v.  v.  301 :  ^ArpetS&f  h  riSe  ateiprrei  ariyusi),  and  the 
balcony  of  the  Surreyia  woidd  frunish  the  proper  elevation.  That 
a  flat  roof  without  battlements  is  intaided  is  shown  by  the  state- 
ment that  he  gazed  lying  down  and  leaning  on  his  elbows  like  a 
dog  (vv.  2,  3:  teoi/itifieifo^  ayKnOev  /cvp6^  iiiC7]p)^  i.  e.  in  the  attitude 
familiar  to  us  from  the  posture  of  the  sphinx,  which  is  the  Gon?eiH 
tional  form  of  the  watchful  guardian.  The  right  hand  jMriaetoi 
represented  the  city  of  Argos,  and  the  left  the  road  to  the  coast 

The  watchman,  who  introduces  the  play,  speaks  the  prologoe 
from  his  post  on  the  roof  and  then  makes  his  exit  by  a  door  sof' 
posed  to  lead  into  the  palace,  for  he  had  already  summoned  the 
inmates  of  the  royal  house  (v.  26). 

The  chorus  then  enters  (v.  39)  by  the  right-hand  paiodoB,  and 
the  anapassts  are  recited  while  they  are  moving  to  the  thymek  and 
taking  their  post  around  it.  During  these  evolutions  Clytaomiieita 
with  her  attendants  enters  the  stage  by  the  center  door  (v.  83),  and, 
after  making  her  offerings  at  the  altars  before  the  palace,  goea  off 
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hy  the  right-hand  side-door  (y.  103)  to  repeat  these  offerings  at  the 
temples  in  the  city ;  and  she  does  not  reappear  till  the  end  of  the 
first  choral  song  (v.  254),  when  she  comes  forward  to  the  front  of  the 
stage  and  enters  into  colloquy  with  the  leaders  of  the  chorus.  She 
explains  to  the  chorus  why  she  has  offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving, and  after  a  vivid  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
message  of  the  capture  of  Troy  was  transmitted  by  a  series  of 
beacons,  and  of  the  contrast  between  the  vietors  and  the  vanquished 
in  the  captured  city,  she  again  retires  by  the  center  door  into  her 
palace.  Hereupon  follows  the  first  stasimon  of  the  chorus  (w.  357 
—488).  And  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  is  supposed  to  inter-^ 
yene.  In  most  of  the  editions  it  is  supposed  that  Clytsemnestra 
returns  to  the  stage  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  episode,  and 
that  she  speaks  the  words  which  indicate  the  approach  of  the 
herald  (w.  489 — 500);  but  it  is  generally  the  business  of  the 
chorus  to  announce  the  entrance  of  a  new  character,  the  herald 
addresses  himself  to  the  chorus  down  to  v.  582,  and  the  name  of 
Clytsemnestra  is  mentioned  first  in  v.  585;  it  seems  therefore  clear 
that  Hermann  is  right  in  assigning  the  first  words  of  the  episode  to 
the  chorus,  and  whether  Clytaemnestra  re-enters  from  the  house  at 
V.  587,  or  a  few  verses  before,  it  is  obvious  that  she  takes  no  part 
in  the  dialogue  till  she  makes  that  speech,  where  the  word  ttoKm 
must  be  understood  in  its  largest  sense.  The  herald,  who  is  pro^ 
bably  the  Homeric  Talthybius,  had  entered  of  course  by  the  side-* 
door  on  the  left,  behifid  the  periactoa  representing  the  road  to 
Nauplia ;  and  he  withdraws  by  the  same  door,  for  the  queen  charges 
him  with  a  message  to  her  husband.  After  the  second  stasimon  (w. 
681 — 781),  a  few  anapsestic  lines  introduce  the  triumphal  procession 
of  Agamemnon,  who  drives  into  the  orchestra  in  a  mule-chariot, 
accompanied*  by  the  captive  Casandra,  and  followed  by  a  retinue  of 
attendants.  He  does  not  mount  the  stage  till  v.  957,  when  he 
reluctantly  sets  his  foot  on  the  costly  carpets  and  follows  his 
treacherous  wife  into  the  palace.  It  is  clear  from  v.  1054  {Treiffov 
Xvirovaa  tov^  afux^fyq  Opwov)  that  Casandra  remains  in  the  orches-. 
tra,  seated  still  in  the  mule-chariot.  It  is  probable  that  the  armed 
attendants  of  Agamenmon  also  remain  in  the  orchestra.  The  adr 
dress  in  v.  1651,  eZa  hfj  ^i^s  irp6Koyn'av  iras  ris  evrpeiri^erfa^  would 
hardly  apply  to  the  aged  chorus  consisting,  as  we  shall  see,  of  only 
twelve  persons.    After  the  gloomy  strains  of  the  third  stasimon 
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(vY.  975 — 1032),  Cljtsemnestra  comes  forth  from  the  palace  and 
endeavonrs  fruitlesslj  to  induce  Casandra  to  enter  the  royal  apart- 
ments. Casandra,  who  had  remained  silent  while  the  qneen  was  on 
the  stage,  breaks  forth,  immediately  after  her  exit,  into  the  most 
impassioned  strains,  and  the  dialogue  between  her  and  the  chonu 
constitutes  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  the  whole  body  of  the  extant 
Tragedies  of  the  Greeks.  After  having  declared  to  the  choms,  with 
increasing  distinctness,  the  impending  murder  of  Agamemnon  and 
herself,  she  rushes  into  the  house  to  meet  her  doom.  We  shonld 
infer  £rom  the  conventional  icaL  yi,4\v  that  she  leaves  the  orchestra  at 
the  end  of  her  interchange  of  songs  with  the  chorus  (v.  1178). 

When  Casandra  leaves  the  stage  (v.  1330),  the  chorus  recites  a 
few  anapaests,  which  probably  indicate  a  movement  of  the  whole 
body  to  take  up  a  new  position.  The  death-cry  of  Agamemnon  is 
heard  (v.  1343),  and  each  of  the  twelve  choreutas  expresses  his 
opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  proposal  to  rush  into 
the  palace  and  convict  the  murderer  while  the  firesh-dripping  sword 
is  still  in  his  hand  (v.  1350 :  fyiren^  raxurra  y  i^nreaeiv  tcdX  TTp&ffk 
ikerfxeiv  ^  veoppdvrco  ^L(f>€i)  seems  to  be  generally  adopted,  and  as 
Clytaemnestra  is  immediately  afterwards  discovered  on  the  spot 
where  she  had  slain  her  husband  (v.  1379:  itmjKa  S*  hfff  hraur 
hr  i^eifjyaa-fiivots:),  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  ecc^ema, 
which  exposes  the  interior  of  the  palace,  is  supposed  to  include  the 
chorus  also,  and  the  whole  of  the  xSfifio^  which  follows,  down  to 
the  anapaests  (w.  1567 — 1576),  which  indicate  a  movement  of  the 
parties,  is  to  be  understood  as  taking  place  within  the  palace. 

The  eccyclema  is  withdrawn,  and  the  chorus  is  again  in  the 
open  place  before  the  house  of  the  AtreidsB,  when  ^gisthus, 
attended  by  an  armed  escort  (v.  1650),  enters  the  stage  by  the 
right-hand  side-door  (v.  1577),  as  though  he  had  come  from  the 
city  on  learning  that  Clytsemnestra  had  consummated  his  plot  wiA 
her  (w.  1608 — 1611).  A  lively  altercation  ensues  between  ^gis- 
thus  and  the  chorus,  assisted  probably  by  the  attendants  of  Ag»- 
memnon,  and  the  two  parties  are  about  to  come  to  blows,  when 
they  are  parted  by  the  hasty  re-appearance  of  OlytsBmnestra,  and  the 
play  ends  as  the  guilty  pair  enter  the  palace  to  assume  the  sove- 
reign power,  and  the  chorus  leaves  the  orchestra  by  the  right-hand 
parodos. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  grand  Tragedy  there  is  no  devia- 
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tion  from  the  unity  of  place;  for  the  eccjclema,  which  displays  the 
interior  of  the  palace,  is  only  a  partial  change  of  scene.  The  unity 
of  time,  however,  is  conspicuously  violated.  For  Clytaenmestra's 
speech  before  the  first  stasimon  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  on  the 
day  of  the  capture  of  Troy  (v.  320 :  Tpolav  'Axouol  ifB'  expva  hf 
tffUpf),  and  the  herald,  who  enters  after  the  stasimon,  detidls  cir- 
cumstances referring  to  a  long  passage  from  Troy,  interrupted  by  a 
dreadftd  storm  which  dispersed  the  fleet.  Several  days  must  there- 
fore be  supposed  to  have  elapsed  between  the  two  acts  of  the  play. 

The  distribution  of  the  parts  among  the  three  actors  in  the 
Affamemnati  may  be  veiy  easily  arranged,  so  as  to  allow  the  same 
actor  (i.  e.  the  tritagonist)  to  perform  the  same  part  in  all  three 
plays  of  the  Trilogy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  leading 
characters  for  the  best  performer*: 

JProtagantst,  Agamemnon,  the  guard,  the  herald. 

Deuteragontst,  Casandra,  ^gisthus. 

Tritagonist,  Clytaemnestra. 

The  middle  play  of  the  Orestea,  which  is  known  as  the  Choi^ 
phorca  or  "bearers  of  funeral  libations,"  is  divided  by  a  total  change 
of  scene  into  two  distinct  parts.  The  scene  of  the  first  act,  which 
terminates  at  v.  651,  is  a  desolate  tract  of  country  at  some  distance 
from  the  city,  perhaps  hilly,  and  certainly  provided  with  brushwood 
for  the  concealment  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.  The  central  object  is 
the  mound  which  indicates  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon.  The  play 
begins  with  the  entrance  of  Orestes  and  his  friend  from  the  left 
side-door,  and  the  former  speaks  the  prologue,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  considerably  mutilated.  The  chorus  enters  from  the 
right  parodos  at  v.  10.  In  the  present  state  of  the  text  we  cannot 
say  whether  they  sang  any  anapaests  as  they  advanced  to  the  thy- 
mele,  but  the  commencement  of  their  first  choral  song  (w.  22  sqq.) 
seems  to  imply  that  they  had  previously  been  silent.  Although 
Orestes  is  made  to  suppose  (v.  16)  that  he  sees  Electra  along  with  the 
chorus,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  only  intended  to  indicate  a  natural  illu- 
sion on  his  part.  For  Electra  must  enter  by  the  right-hand  side-door, 
where  the  periactoa  perhaps  represented  a  distant  view  of  the  royal 
palace,  and  her  entrance  is  marked  by  her  address  to  the  chorus  in 
vv.  84  sqq.  The  maidens  of  the  chorus  are  sent  to  accompany  Electra 
(v.  23:  X'^^^  TTpoTTOfiTTO^*  V.  85:  Trja-Se  7rpoaTpoTrr}(;  ifiol  Trofvrrol) 

1  See  MtiUer,  Hist,  LiU  Gr,  I.  p.  406. 
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and  to  perfonn  certain  acts  of  public  monming  (yy.  24,  423  sqq.)| 
but  they  do  not  themselves  make  the  offering;  this  is  perfonned  hj 
Electra  (y.  129),  who  is  therefore  alone  on  the  stage.  She  is  joined 
by  Orestes  (y.  212),  who  appears  suddenly  from  his  place  of  con- 
cealment, and  although  Pylades  is  not  mentioned  till  y.  561,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  re-enters  with  his  friend.  They  both 
leave  the  stage  by  the  right-hand  door  before  the  first  stasimon 
(w.  585  sqq.).    For  it  seems  absurd  to  refer  tovt^  in  v.  583, 

r&  8*  dXXa  To&rtp  Mp*  ^ovreOjcu  Xfy» 

to  Pylades.  The  very  terms  of  the  phraseology,  compared  with 
the  address  at  the  beginning  of  the  play, 

*Ep/ifj  x^^^^t  'fO'Tp^*  iworre^u^  Kpdrri, 

show  that  the  necropolis  was  adorned  with  a  statue  of  the  infernal 
Mercury,  to  whom  there  are  firequent  allusions  in  the  course  of  the 
Tragedy.  It  is  probable  that  Electra  does  not  accompany  her 
brother  and  his  friend,  but  that  she  and  the  chorus  make  their  exit 
at  the  end  of  the  stasimon  (v.  651). 

Both  the  stage  and  the  orchestra  being  now  clear,  the  scene  is 
entirely  changed,  and  both  the  periacti  are  tumed.^  That  on  the 
left  represents  a  distant  view  of  the  grave  of  Agamemnon,  that  on 
the  right  the  city  of  Argos;  and  the  scene  itself  shows  us  the  royal 
palace,  with  a  lodging  for  strangers  to  the  left.  Orestes  and  Py- 
lades enter  by  the  left  side-door.  Clyt»mnestra  comes  forth  to 
greet  them  from  the  center  door  of  the  palaee,  and  sends  them  into 
the  strangers'  lodgings^  The  re-entranee  of  the  chorus  by  the  left- 
hand  parodos, — ^for  they  must  be  supposed  to  come  directly  from  the 
grave  to  which  they  refer  (v.  722), — is  indicated  by  a  few  anapsests 
(w.  719 — 733).  As  Clytsemnestra  manifestly  returns  to  the  palace 
after  her  brief  conversation  with  Orestes,,  and  as  she  sends  Ciliasa 
to  ^gisthus  (v.  734),  the  old  nurse  must  come  forth  from  the 
center  door,  and  make  her  exit  by  the  right-hand  side-door  leading 
to  the  city.  By  the  same  door  iGgisthus  enters  after  the  second 
stasimon  (v.  838),  and  betakes  himself  to  the  strangers'  apartments, 
where  he  is  at  once  put  to  death  by  Orestes.  From  the  words  of 
the  chorus  in  w.  872,  873, 

diroffra0Qfuif  Tpdyfiaros  TeKw/Upwf 
^Tws  BoKQfi^  tQv^*  itfoiruu  KtucQv 
etycu,  fidxvi  7^  ^  K€Kijp(aTtu  rikot, 
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it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  chorentse  take  refdge  and  conceal 
themselves  in  the  parodos  until  the  end  of  the  interview  between 
Clytsemnestra  and  the  matricide.  The  servant  of  course  comes  forth 
from  the  strangers'  apartments,  and  knocks  at  the  center  door,  and 
Clytaemnestra  comes  from  the  house  at  his  summons,  just  as  Orestes 
rushes  out  in  pursuit  of  her  (v.  892).  After  Orestes  has  dragged 
his  mother  into  the  strangers*  lodging  in  order  to  slay  her  beside 
-Sigisthus  (w.  894,  904),  Ae  chorus  re-appears  and  sings  the  stasi* 
mon  (vv.  931 — 972)  at  the  thymele.  It  is  clear  that  the  corpses  of 
the  queen  and  her  paramour  are  exhibited  to  the  spectators,  when 
Orestes  re-appears,  and  says  (v.  973), 

but  it  is  not  so  certain  in  what  manner  this  is  effected.  As  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  chorus  entering  the  guests'  chambers,  where 
the  murders  have  been  perpetrated,  and  as  Orestes  clearly  intends 
a  public  display,  we  must  infer  that  the  eccyclema  was  not  used, 
but  that  the  bodies  were  brought  out  on  a  bier,  as  the  bodies  of 
Eteocles  and  Polyneices  were  paraded  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 
It  is  not  only  clear  from  the  question  of  the  chorus  (v.  1051)  and 
from  the  words  of  Orestes  (v.  1061)  that  the  phantom  forms  of  the 
Erinyes  are  visible  to  Orestes  alone;  but  the  care,  which  is  taken  in 
the  following  play,  not  to  exhibit  the  Eumenides  until  the  audience 
have  been  wound  up  to  the  highest  point  of  expectation,  precludes 
the  supposition  that  the  effects^of  that  play  would  be  anticipated 
by  the  premature  introduction  of  the  chorus,  from  which  it  bears 
its  name.  Orestes  leaves  the  stage  by  the  left  side-door,  and  the 
chorus  proceeds  to  the  right-hand  parodos,  reciting  the  concluding 
anapaests. 

In  the  Eumenides^  as  in  the  ChoephoroBj  there  are  two  distinct 
acts,  each  with  its  appropriate  scenery.  The  scene  of  the  first  act 
(w.  1 — 234)  is  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  The  center  door 
on  the  stage  represents  the  main  entrance  of  the  temple,  the  interior 
of  which  is  displayed  by  the  eccyclema  after  v.  93.  The  right- 
hand  door  is  marked  by  a  sacred  grove,  through  which  Apollo 
retires  after  dismissing  Orestes.  On  the  other  side  there  may  have 
been  the  dwelling  of  the  Pythia,  from  which  she  enters  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  play,  and  to  which  she  returns  after  the  prologue. 
It  is  probable  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  to  which  the 
Pythia  alludes  in  her  opening  address,  is  depicted  in  the  scenery* 
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And  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  altars  or  statnes  of 
the  deities  mentioned  by  her  also  adorned  the  stage.  The  time 
intended  is  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  Qrestes,  who  has  come 
straight  from  Argos  (cf.  v.  282 :  iroraiviov  yap  6v  ir.r.X.),  followed 
by  the  Furies,  and  whom  Apollo  has  purified  while  his  persecutots 
slept.  After  the  prologue,  the  eccjclema  rolls  out  the  chorus  who 
are  sleeping  round  the  altar^,  the  hero  appears  on  the  stage  between 
Apollo  and  Hermes,  and  the  latter  accompanies  him,  as  he  sets 
forth  on  a  long  journey  by  sea  and  land,  before  he  reaches  Athens 
the  object  of  his  wishes  (w.  75  sqq.).  While  Orestes  and  Hennes 
leave  the  stage  by  the  left-hand  side-door,  Apollo  retires  into  the 
grove,  for  of  course  he  cannot  appear  in  his  temple  till  v.  179, 
when  he  expels  the  intruders.  After  the  stage  is  cleared  (v.  94), 
the  dvaTrUafia  immediately  exhibits  the  apparition  of  Clytsem- 
nestra's  ghost.  That  the  sleeping  chorus  had  been  visible  while 
Apollo  was  speaking  is  clear  from  the  words  of  the  god  (v.  67: 
rdaBe  rd^  fiapyov^  opa^) ;  and  that  the  interior  was  shown  by  the 
eccyclema,  perhaps  by  a  two-fold  evolution,  is  distinctly  stated  \sj 
the  Scholiast,  who  says :  hevrepa  ylvercu  ^vraala*  arpcuf^hrra  yap 
firjxO'Vr/fiOTa  evhrfKa  jroiei  rd  Kard  t6  fuurretov  ©9  ^6C.  The  words 
of  Apollo,  V.  201:  to<tovto  firJKOf;  l/creivov  XAyov,  show  that  they 
were  still  in  the  temple  in  spite  of  his  order  to  quit  it,  and  it  is 
plain  that  they  do  not  depart  until  they  have  said  (229,  230) : 

^(ii;  d*,  ^761  7&/>  dtfjM  firp-p^ow  dUcas, 
/i^reifu  rdvde  ^tOra  xaKKWifyins, 

And  they  immediately  leave  the  stage  in  single  file  by  the  left- 
hand  door  by  which  Orestes  and  Hermes  had  made  their  exit 
Apollo,  after  reciting  his  three  lines  (232 — 234),  returns  to  his  tem- 
ple, the  eccyclema  is  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  scene  is  changed. 

Between  the  first  and  second  acts  we  must  suppose  a  consider- 
able interval  of  time,  during  which  Orestes  has  traversed  many  a 
region  by  land  and  sea  (v.  240:  ip4)ia  x^P^^^  ^^  OaKauraOif  hex^ 

^  Botticher  has  made  the  costume  of  the  chorus  in  this  pUy  the  salgeck  of  i 
special  dissertation  {die  Furienmcuke  im  Trauersfdd  wnd  auf  den  JBildweHbem  der  sfis 
Oriechen,  Weimar,  i8oi,  Kleitie  Schrifien,  i.  pp.  iSo — ^Tj),  and  he  has  givMi  tm 
pictures  of  the  theatrical  Fury^  one  representing  aU  the  repoUdye  and  Toathwiy 
features  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  .^kichylean  choius,  and  the  otlwroU- 
biting  the  usual  type  of  theatrical  beauty  and  splendid  oostome,  bnt  indicated  M  i 
minister  of  vengeance  by  the  serpent-locks,  and  by  the  serpent  and  torch  which  ih* 
carries  in  her  hands.  He  believes  (p.  138  [ayi])  that  the  latter  was  the  onW  penoii- 
fication  of  the  Fury  admitted  on  the  stage  after  the  time  of  Pericles  and  Phiuii. 
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p&v^  cf.  V.  77),  and  has  visited  many  nations  as  a  purified  suppliant 
(w.  284 — 286).  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  scene 
represents  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens*.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  act  the  scene  is  the 
Areopagus,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  another  change  of  scene. 
There  must,  however,  have  been  a  temple  and  statue  of  Minerva  in 
the  Areopagus.  For  Minerva  is  made  to  say  to  Orestes  (v.  474) : 
uceny:  irpoarjXSe^  KoOapo^  a)8Xa^?79  Bofboi^,  Apollo's  injunction  to 
the  fugitive  is  (v.  80) :  iioXmv  hk  TLaXKahy;  irorl  tttSXiv  l^ov  ircCKtuov 
SrfKoJBev  Xafio^v  fipira^;,  and  he  is  described  by  the  goddess  (v.  409) 
as  I3pera^  rovfiov  t^'  e^fievip  f  ei/^  The  most  probable  solution 
is  that  the  poet  supposes  Orestes  to  have  reached  the  temple  of 
^Adffva  ^Apela,  to  whom  he  was  said  to  have  consecrated  an  altar  in 
the  Areopagus  on  his  acquittal^.  The  scene  then  represents  the 
Areopagus,  with  a  distant  view  of  Athens,  certainly  with  a  statue,  and 
probably  with  a  temple  of  Minerva.  As  Orestes  says  (v.  256)  ^/a», 
"  I  am  come,"  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  is  seen  near  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  as  soon  as  the  scene  is  shifted,  and  the  chorus 
re-enters  by  the  left-hand  parodos  as  soon  as  he  has  uttered  his 
short  prayer  (v.  244).  After  the  stasimon,  preceded  by  a  few  ana- 
paests, as  the  chorus  pass  from  the  part  of  the  orchesti-a  immediately 
below  the  stage  to  the  thymele  (w.  307 — 396),  Minerva  appears  on 
the  balcony  of  the  stage,  as  though  borne  through  the  air  on  a 
chariot  of  clouds.   This  is  shown  by  her  own  words  (w.  403 — 405): 

^Oov  ArpvTW  T65a 
irrepwp  &rep  ^ipdovaa  kSXttov  alyiSos 

If  she  had  come  in  an  ordinary  chariot  it  would  have  been  needless 
to  say  that  she  came  without  wings,  or  that  she  used  her  aegis  to 
make  a  flapping  as  birds  do  with  their  wings  (cf.  Soph.  Antig. 
1004:  irrep&v  yap  pollSBo^  ovk  d<r7ffio<;  ^i/).  She  clearly  means  that 
she  rode  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  After  the  explanation  with 
the  chorus  and  Orestes,  Minerva,  who  had  descended  to  the  stage, 
proceeds  on  foot  by  the  right-hand  door  to  summon  the  judges  for 
the  trial  (v.  489).  The  stasimon  follows  (w.  490—505).  And 
then  Minerva  returns  from  the  right  with  the  twelve  judges,  who 

^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Droysen,  Donner,  Genelli,  MuUer,  Schomann  and  Her- 
mann.   Geppert  and  Schonbom  maintain  the  view  adopted  in  the  text. 

>  Pausan.  I.  28,  §  5 :  Kal  j8w/*6j  iariv  'AOrivas  'Apclas  6p  djfiOriKev  dvo4>vyCt)v  ripf 
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take  their  seats  either  on  the  steps  of  her  temple,  or  on  seats  before 
the  center  door,  while  Apollo  appears  from  the  left  to  support  his 
suppliant.  The  judges  give  their  votes  separately  in  the  twdve 
intervals  of  the  couplets  spoken  by  the  chorus  and  Apollo  (w.  711 
— 733).  Orestes  is  acquitted,  and  departs  by  the  left-hand  door, 
as  soon  as  he  has  expressed  his  gratitude  and  bound  his  country- 
men by  a  promise  of  future  friendliness  (w.  754 — 777).  As  he 
takes  no  notice  of  Apollo,  that  divinity  must  have  departed  after 
the  declaration  of  the  verdict  in  w.  752,  753.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  the  Areopagites  retain  their  plaees  till  the  procession  at  the 
end  of  the  play.  When  Minerva  has  succeeded  in  allaying  the 
wrath  of  the  Eumenides,  she  takes  learve  of  the  chorus  (v.  1003: 
Xaip€T€  yyiievi),  and  says  that  she  must  go  before  to  prepare  their 
abode  for  them ;  and  she  leaves  the  stage  by  the  right-hand  door 
after  making  her  concluding  speech  (w.  1021 — 1031).  The  «/»• 
iro/j/iroi  then  make  their  appearance  through  the  right-liaxid  parodoB, 
and  lead  the  chorus  from  the  orchestra  by  the  same  door.  As  they 
depart  the  Areopagites  leave  the  stage  in  solemn  procession. 

The  distribution  of  the  parts  in  the  second  and  third  plajs  of 
the  Trilogy  must  have  been  as  follows : 

ChoSphorcB. 
Protagonist,  Orestes. 

Deuteragonist,  Electra,  JEgisthus,  Pylades. 
Trttagonist,  Clytsemnestra. 

Eumenides. 
Protagonist,  Orestes. 
Deuteragonist,  Apollo. 
Tritagonist,  Pythia,  Clytaemnestra,  Minerva. 

The  Trilogy  was  succeeded  by  a  satyrical  drama,  the  JSrokut, 
which  had  some  reference  to  the  adventures  of  Menelaus  alluded 
to  in  the  Agamemnon  (vv.  674  sqq.).  The  manner,  in  which  the 
complete  chorus  of  forty-eight  was  made  available  for  the  sepante 
choruses  of  the  four  plays,  is  thus  stated  by  G.  O.  Mtiller^.  The 
Agamemnon  had  a  chorus  of  twelve  senators,  as  appears  from  their 
conference  in  vv.  1319 — 1342 ;  the  Eumenides  had  a  chorus  of 
fifteen,  as  appears  from  the  most  probable  arrangenaent  of  the  fHT 
/L609  BittXov^  of  V.  125,  as  seven  repetitions  of  the  word  Xafiif  each 

^  Eumenidm,  pp.  75  sq^. 
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spoken  hj  a  pair  of  choreutsB,  the  imperative  <f>pd^ov  being  uttered 
by  the  coiyphseus;  the  chorus  of  the  CAoepAoros  had  probably  this 
larger  number ;  and  this  would  leave  two  ^vya,  or  ranks  of  three 
each,  for  the  satyric  drama.  It  is  probable  that  the  chorus  of  old 
men  from  the  Agamemnon  appeared  as  the  Areopagites  in  the  Eur 
fnenidesy  and  the  chorus  of  the  CAoepAorce  constituted  the  festive 
procession  at  the  end  of  the  last  play  in  the  Trilogy. 

We  have  examined  the  details  of  the  representation  of  these 
three  plays  at  some  length,  because,  taken  together,  they  furnish  the 
most  complete  specimen  of  a  Greek  dramatic  entertainment  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  satyrical 
drama,  which  served  as  an  aflter-piece  to  the  Trilogy,  we  have  here 
before  us  a  perfect  sample  of  the  elaborate  theatrical  exhibitions, 
which  were  provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  Athenians  at  their 
Bacchic  festivals.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  the 
unities  of  time  and  place.  The  second  and  third  plays  are  respec- 
.tively  broken  into  two  distinct  parts  by  the  change  of  scene,  and 
the  first  play,  which  has  no  change  of  scene,  supposes,  like  the 
third,  a  considerable  interval  of  time  between  the  first  and  second 
acts.  And  while  ^schylus  has  thus  allowed  himself  a  full  latitude 
in  dealing  with  space  and  time,  he  exhibits  in  this,  the  last  of  his 
dramatic  works,  a  full  acquaintance  with  all  the  improvements  of 
the  stage.  The  three  actors  are  all  put  in  requisition,  and  the 
chorus,  originally  one  and  undivided,  is  broken  up  into  sections  for 
the  sake  of  the  separate  plays. 

Of  the  other  Tragedies  of  ^schylus,  the  Prom^tAeus  alone  re- 
quires a  special  notice  of  its  mode  of  representation.  It  diflers  firom 
all  other  plays  by  making  no  use  of  the  stage.  The  action  proceeds 
entirely  on  the  balconies  above  the  first  story.  The  scene  repre- 
sents a  desolate  and  rocky  region,  not  far  from  the  shore  of  Ocean 
at  the  extremity  of  the  world.  The  center  door  is  blocked  up  by 
the  representation  of  a  craggy  mountain.  To  the  summit  of  this 
(v.  142 :  rfjahe  ijxipaffyo^  afcoTrikoi^  iv  axpoi^)  Vulcan,  attended  by 
Strength  and  Force,  is  engaged  in  fastening  the  form  of  Prome- 
theus. On  the  right-hand  pertactos  there  is  a  representation  of  the 
sea,  and  a  more  distant  part  of  the  coast  is  represented  on  the  left. 
There  can  be  little  doubt*  that  Prometheus  himself  was  represented 
by  a  lay  figure,  so  contrived  that  an  actor  standing  behind  the  pic- 

^  See  Henuann^s  note,  p.  55. 
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torial  mountain  cotdd  speak  through  the  mask.  No  ptrotagonist 
could  have  been  expected  to  submit  to  the  lestraint  of  such  an  at- 
titude throughout  the  whole  of  the  plaj,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
catastrophe  at  the  end,  when  the  rocks  feJl  asunder,  and  Frome' 
theus  is  dashed  down  into  Tartarus^. 

Vulcan  and  his  attendants  leave  the  balcony  by  one  of  the 
doors  in  the  Surrey ia  which  lead  to  it  (v.  87),  and  Frometheus  is 
left  alone  till  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  indicated  by  the  anapsests 
recited  by  him  (w.  120  sqq.).  A  question  arises,  whether  the 
chorus,  which  comes  through  the  air,  borne  on  clouds,  like  Minerva 
in  the  Eummides  (cf.  v.  135  with  Eumm.  405),  and  which  miirt 
have  appeared  at  first  on  the  balcony,  remains  there  throughout 
the  play  2,  or  descends  to  its  proper  place  in  the  orchestra  at  v.  277, 
where  their  anapaests  indicate  a  movement  on  their  part.  We  haTe 
no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  latter  view  of  the  case,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons.  (1)  The  balcony  would  not  suffice  for  the  regokt 
evolutions  of  a  chorus,  which  in  this,  as  in  other  plays,  has  to  per- 
form antistrophic  songs.  (2)  As  Oceanus  appears  in  the  same  waj 
and  from  the  same  side  as  the  chorus,  there  would  be  no  room  for 
both  of  the  machines  on  the  balcony.  (3)  A  Greek  play  in  which 
the  chorus  never  entered  the  orchestra  would  be  an  unparalleled 
soloecism.  K  it  is  urged  on  the  contrary  that  Frometheus  on  the 
top  of  the  rock  would  be  too  distant  to  converse  with  the  chorus  at 
the  thymele,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  audience  are  still  more 
distant,  and  yet  they  are  supposed  to  hear  all  his  words.  And  if 
reference  is  made  to  the  warning  of  Mercury  (v.  1060), 

/3/}orr^f  inimifji.^  dripa/xvow, 

as  showing  that  they  must  have  been  near  Frometheus,  we  replj 
that  it  indicates,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  not  within  the 
immediate  sphere  of  the  danger,  for  he  would  not  have  used  the 
plural  TOTToov  in  that  case,  and  he  would  have  indicated  even  a 
worse  risk  than  that  of  losing  their  senses  owing  to  the  crash  of 
the  thunder. 

But  although  the  chorus  must  be  placed  in  the  orchestra,  all  the 

^  Schomann^  des  ^tchylos  gtfesselter  Prometheus,  p.  87,  beUeves  that  Prometheoi 
was  represented  by  an  actor  throughout  the  play. 

'  This  is  Schonbom's  opinion,  p.  293. 
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actors  speak  from  the  upper  platform.  Oceanus  remains  seated  on 
his  courser  in  the  clouds,  and  rides  away  upon  it  when  his  selfish 
fears  are  excited  (v.  396).  lo,  who  had  been  wandering  on  the 
seap-shore  near  the  mountain  (v.  675 :  irTMua  re  injariv  dva  rav 
trapaXlap  's^dfifLov),  enters  from  the  left  on  the  balcony  which  re- 
presents the  summit  of  these  rugged  rocks;  for  she  speaks  of  casting 
herself  down  from  them  in  her  despair  (vy.  747  sqq.) : 

tI  iiJT*  ifiol  i%  Kipdos,  dXX*  o{fK  hf  rdxci 

In  the  same  manner  Mercury  enters  from  the  same  side ;  for  there 
is  no  reference  whatever,  as  in  the  case  of  Oceanus  and  the  chorus, 
to  his  having  flown  thither  through  the  air,  and  he  is  expressly 
called  "Ae  running-footman  of  Jove"  (v.  941:  top  Ai6<;  '^phO'v)y 
and  as  Prometheus  sees  him  at  once,  he  cannot  be  on  the  stage 
below.  It  is  clear  that  the  chorus  leaves  the  orchestra  by  the 
right-hand  parodos,  just  as  Mercury  quits  the  balcony  by  a  side- 
door  to  the  left,  probably  veiled  by  a  peak  of  the  mountain,  and 
Prometheus  is  left  alone  to  describe  the  coming  storm  in  the  splen- 
did anapaests  which  conclude  the  play  and  accompany  the  exodus 
of  the  chorus.  Then,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  scenic  rocks  fall 
asunder,  and  the  figure  representing  Prometheus  descends  with 
them  below  the  stage. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Sophocles,  the  perfecter 
of  the  Greek  drama,  placed  his  Tragedies  on  the  stage,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  examine  the  latest  of  his  plays,  the  (Edipus  at  Colonus. 

The  scene,  which  remains  the  same  throughout  the  play,  is 
minutely  described  in  the  opening  verses.  (Edipus  entering  from 
behind  the  left-hand  pertdctos,  which  represents  the  road  to  Thebes, 
asks  his  guide  Antigone  (w.  1,2): 

t4kvop  TwfikoO  yipoirrot  *ApTiy6yrf,  rhas 
Xfipovs  d^yfieSf,  ^  tUkov  dvdpQy  t6\ip; 

"Child  of  a  blind  old  man,  Antigone, 
What  lands,  what  dty  are  we  come  uotot" 

and  she  replies  (w.  14 — 20) : 

Tdrtp  ToXcdTup*  OtilvoVf  T^pyoi  fx4y,  ot 
T6}aif  aT4yowrtv,  d)S  dir'  d/ifxdTUfy,  wpSata* 
X^pos-S*  M'  lp6s,  ^  (yd4>*  tlKdaai,  ppi^un^ 
dd^n/s,  iXalaSf  dfuriXoV    rrvKy&irrepoL  8' 
etata  xar*  a^bp  €^<rro/Mv<r*  drjddves' 
ov  xQTia  Kdfi^pov  rod^  hr*  d^icrrov  trhpov, 
lULKpkp  ydp,  u)S  yipwTif  Tpo^irrdkrit  Mp, 
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"O  woe- worn  father  (Edipui,  the  to  wen 
That  girt  the  city,  as  mine  eyes  inform  me, 
Are  still  far  off:  but  where  we  stand  the  while 
A  consecrated  grove  displays  itself. 
Thick  set  with  bay-trees,  olive-trees,  and  vines; 
And  from  within,  with  closely  mfl&ed  plumes, 
The  nightingales  make  sweetest  melody. 
Then  sit  thee  down  on  this  rough  stone:  thine  age 
May  hardly  brook  such  lengthened  pilgrimage." 

From  this  it  is  clear,  that  the  center  of  the  stage  represents 
this  grove  of  the  Eumenides  as  surrounded  by  a  low  dry-stone 
dyke,  on  which  the  blind  wanderer  takes  his  seat  (v.  19).  The 
entrance  to  the  grove  substitutes  brazen  steps  for  the  stones  of 
the  wall  (v.  57:  ov  S'  hrurrei/Sei^  tottov  yOovo^  KaKeircu,  r^ffSe 
')(aKKOirov^  oSo9-  v.  192 :  avrov'  firjKert  rovS^  camirirpov  fii^ftaroi 
efo  TToBa  fcKlvry;).  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  grove 
was  seen  the  pool,  against  which  (Edipus  is  warned  by  the  chorns 
(w.  155,  sqq.).  The  right-hand  periactos  exhibited  a  view  of 
Colonos,  and  near  it  was  seen,  probably  as  a  picture,  the  statue 
of  the  hero  of  the  place  (v.  69:  t6v^  Imrorriv  K.oKonwv).  In 
the  interval  between  this  and  the  grove  the  scenery  gave  a  distant 
view  of  Athens.  To  the  left  of  the  grove  we  may  presume  that 
there  was  a  perspective  representation  of  the  country  of  Attica 
between  Colonos  and  the  Theban  borders,  from  which  (Edipus 
and  his  daughter  have  travelled.  All  five  doors  of  the  stage 
must  have  been  used  in  the  course  of  the  piece. 

After  CEdipus  has  taken  his  seat  on  the  fence  6f  the  sacied 
inclosure,  a  man  of  Colonos  enters  from  the  right  and  informs 
him  that  he  has  violated  holy  ground.  The  stranger,  however, 
does  not  venture  to  remove  him,  but  departs  by  the  door  ij 
which  he  had  entered  to  summon  the  chorus,  and  to  bear  the 
tidings  to  Theseus  (v.  298).  When  he  has  made  his  exit,  An- 
tigone leads  her  father  quite  within  the  grove  (y.  113:  koI  ft 
i^  oBov  iroBa  Kpvyfrov  tear  aXaos;).  The  chorus  then  enters  hy  the 
right-hand  parodos,  and  though  in  search  of  CEdipus,  it  does 
not  mount  the  stage.  For  when  the  blind  king  comes  forth  fiom 
the  grove  (v.  138),  the  chorus  is  engaged  in  spying  round  the 
outside  of  the  enclosure  (v.  55 :  Xevaaoov  irepX  irav  Tifieiw)^  and 
it  addresses  him  as  still  at  a  distance,  though  he  is  standing  on 
the  narrow  stage  (v.  162 :  fieraaraff^  airofiaJOv  iroKKa  xiKevSK 
iparvei'    /cXvei^,  (3  TroXufiox^*  dXara).    The  conference  between 
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CEldipus  and  the  chorus  is  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  Ismene  (v.  310),  who  comes  mounted  on  horseback  (v.  312), 
and  accompanied  by  a  faithful  domestic  (v.  334).  It  may  be 
considered  doubtful  whether  the  horse  is  seen  by  the  audience  ^ 
The  mention  of  the  servant  seems  to  be  introduced  because  he 
is  there  to  hold  the  horse  after  she  has  dismounted,  and  the 
interval  between  v.  310  when  she  is  first  seen,  and  v.  324  when 
she  first  speaks,"  together  with  the  momentary  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing her  (v.  315  sqq.),  may  be  best  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  she  rides  into  the  orchestra,  leaves  her  horse  with  the  servant, 
(who  leads  it  out,)  and  then  mounts  the  stage.  It  may  fairly  be 
inferred  that,  when  Ismene  retires  from  the  stage  to  pour  forth  the 
libations  on  the  other  side  of  the  grove  (v.  505 :  rovKeidev  aXaos 
TovSe)y  she  makes  her  exit  by  the  middle  door  on  the  left.  For  she 
is  seized  by  Creon  on  his  way  from  Thebes,  though  the  ordinary 
route  to  Boeotia  is  not  that  which  Ismene  is  supposed  to  have 
taken,  otherwise  she  would  not  have  needed  the  guidance  of  the 
chorus.  Now  it  is  expressly  intimated  that  the  road  from  Thebes 
branched  off  in  two  directions  not  far  from  Colonus  (v.  900).  And 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  Creon  had  diverged  from  the  straight 
road  on  his  approach  to  the  sacred  grove  in  search  of  OEdipus,  so 
as  to  pass  through  the  spot  where  Ismene  was  occupied  in  her 
pious  offices. 

As  Theseus  leaves  (Edipus  to  the  care  of  the  chorus  (v.  653), 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  old  men  of  Colonus  cannot  be  passive 
spectators  of  Creon^s  outrage,  and  the  text  shows  that  some  at 
least  of  the  choreutae  mount  the  stage  and  lay  hands  on  the 
Theban  prince;  for  he  says  to  them  (v.  855),  /i«)  yjraveov  Xeyo), 
and  the  choir-leader  replies,    ovtol  a   a<^?7<r6)2.     The  main  body 

^  Schonbom  says  (p.  2B0) :  ''  Den  Anblick  des  Rosses  den  Zuschauem  sa  ^ewahren, 
dazu  liegt  kein  Motiv  vor."  Kolster,  on  the  other  hand,  justly  remarks  {Pr^.  p.  xi) : 
"Schonbom  musste  wenigstens  sagen  warum  der  Dichter  denn  Ismene  von  der 
Schwester  zu  Ross  sehen  lEsst,  wenn  sie  nicht  so  auftreten  soil ;  Sophokles  wirft  doch 
dergleichen  Worte  nicht  umsonst  hin/' 

'  Kolster  maintains  that  the  struggle  takes  place  on  the  steps  lea^ng  to  the 
orchestra,  through  which  Creon  had  to  return.  He  says  (p.  60):  '*If  any  one  denies 
his  appearance  in  the  orchestra  because  he  does  not  come  on  horseback  or  in  a  chariot, 
he  ought  to  remark,  first,  that  he  comes  not  alone,  but  accompanied  by  numerous 
attendants,  v.  713,  o^k  6p€v  irofiirQv;  and  then,  that  though  he  comes  expressly  to 
carry  off  (Edipus,  be  does  not  at  once  address  him,  whom  he  would  have  been  close  to, 
if  he  had  appeared  on  the  stage,  but  speaks  to  the  chorus  in  twelve  long  trimeters,  and 
obviously  opens  a  safe  way  to  the  stage  by  his  conciliatory  expressions.  It  is  not  till 
V.  740  that  he  directs  his  speech  to  (Edipus ;  and  when  his  overtures  are  rejected,  he 
changes  his  tone,  and  (Edipus  learns  with  horror  that  Creon  has  already  got  possession 
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of  the  chorus,  remaining  in  the  orchestra,  call  loudly  for  Thesens, 
and  he  comes  in  hastily  from  sacrificing  in  the  neighbouring 
temple  of  Neptune,  and  therefore  through  the  middle  door  on 
the  right.  The  armed  attendants  of  Creon  have  already  left  the 
stage  with  Antigone,  probably  by  the  door  by  which  they  had 
entered.  And  while  Theseus  enters  into  angry  conversation 
with  Creon,  who  had  been  detained  by  the  choreutse,  he  sends 
word  to  his  followers  to  march  off  to  the  meeting  of  the  roads 
to  Thebes  and  there  to  intercept  the  runaways.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  horsemen  and  foot-soldiers  of  TheBens 
(v.  899)  pass  over  the  stage.  It  would  be  more  natural  to  imagine 
them  as  pursuing  their  march  on  the  other  side  of  the  sacred  grove 
which  forms  the  center  of  the  scene.  As  Creon  is  to  be  the  guide 
of  Theseus  (v.  1025),  they  must  leave  the  stage  by  the  middle 
door  on  the  left  by  which  the  former  had  entered,  and  of  conise 
Theseus  re-enters  (v.  1099)  by  the  same  opening. 

It  is  stated  (v.  1158)  that  Polyneices  was  a  suppliant  at  the 
altar  of  Neptune,  where  Theseus  was  sacrificing  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  outrage  of  Creon.  He  therefore  enters  (v.  1249) 
by  the  middle  door  on  the  right,  and  makes  his  exit  by  the  same 
way  (v.  1447). 

The  three  peals  of  thunder  (vv.  1456,  1462,  1479)  accompanied 

of  Ismene  and  is  intending  to  carry  off  his  other  daughter  also.  Hereapon  (Edipv 
implores  the  aid  of  the  chorus,  which  at  once  forbids  the  meditated  violoDoe ;  Cieon 
however  beckons  to  his  attendants  to  cany  off  the  maiden,  whom  be  has  obvioodj 
seized  with  his  own  hands ;  these  followers,  who  had  been  left  in  the  orcheBtn,  moimt 
the  stex)s  and  compel  the  chorus  to  give  way,  in  spite  of  their  protestations  agaimt  > 
wrong  which  they  are  unable  to  prevent  (v.  839:  ^i^  'wlraaa*  a  /lij  Kparut).  Itii 
therefore  a  case  in  which  the  chorus  and  actors  come  into  personal  contact  (Gerotf^ 
Ueb.  d.  Einffdngej  p.  30).  It  is  possible  to  explain  pcu^icular  expressionB  of  the  dmi* 
by  the  supposition  that  different  choreutze  are  speaking ;  but  the  only  way  to  oodmvb 
the  character  of  the  separate  words  is  to  consider  them  as  induced  by  the  oonrse  (tf  tba 
action.     How  could  we  explain  the  decided  expressions  of  T.  8349 

5lKa(a  frpdo-ffeis,  oUff  d  irpbadep  etpyaa-cug 

immediately  followed  by  the  helpless  tI  Spas,  ^iys ;  of  y.  829,  and  by  the  feeble  deohn- 
tion  of  y.  831,  <S  ^iv*  oi  dUaia  Spasl    How  incongruous  would  be  uie  threat  of  r.8j9b 

if  Antigone  had  not  been  conducted  through  the  orchestra.  The  silence  of  the  diorai 
during  the  act  of  violence,  vv.  844—847,  is  the  couseqnenoe  of  their  flight  beftn 
Creon's  myrmidons.  After  these  have  withdrawn  (▼.  856)  Creon  is  left  aknaftwto 
face  with  the  chorus,  and  the  words  iiri(rx€s  a&rov,  (^,  are  easily  explained,  if  tke 
chorus  thinks  it  can  cut  off  his  retreat  (v.  857 :  oUrot.  a'  A^to).  At  thii  pant  tke 
chorus  must  either  be  on  the  stage,  of  which  I  can  find  no  tnce,  or  by  ooonpying^ 
steps  from  the  orchestra  is  cutting  off  Creon's  retreat,  in  whidi  case  he  mniiit  ^ 
intending  to  depart  by  way  of  the  orchestra." 
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by  lightning,  which  presage  the  death  of  CEdipus,  must  have  been 
audible  and  visible  to  the  spectators,  and  the  ^povreiov  and  xepav*- 
voa-Koiretov  could  not  have  been  used  with  greater  eflfect.  The 
mirrors  of  the  latter  may  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  throw  a 
glare  of  light  on  the  chorus  (v.  1477). 

It  is  obvious  that,  with  CEdipus  leading  the  way,  the  two 
princesses,  Theseus,  and  his  attendants  enter  the  sacred  grove  by 
the  main  doorway  (v.  1555).  Some  little  time  is  supposed  to 
elapse  before  the  messenger  returns  with  his  account  of  all  that 
had  happened  (v.  1579).  When  his  speech  is  ended,  Theseus 
returns  to  the  stage  with  the  two  princesses  (v.  1670).  And 
though  Theseus  promises  (v.  1773)  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  Antigone  to  send  her  to  Thebes,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
the  fratricidal  strife  of  his  two  brothers,  it  does  not  follow  that  she 
and  her  sister  leave  the  stage  by  the  left-hand  side-door,  as  though 
they  departed  immediately  for  their  native  city.  It  is  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  go  with  Theseus  to  Athens,  and  therefore 
make  their  exit  in  his  company,  by  the  middle  door  on  the  right. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  remaining  plays  of 
Sophocles  furnish  only  one  example  of  a  complete  change  of 
scenery,  and  only  one  of  a  partial  change  by  the  revolution  of 
the  left-hand  periactos.  The  former  case  is  that  of  the  Ajax. 
In  the  first  act  of  this  play,  the  scene  is  laid  in  that  part  of  the 
Greek  encampment,  which  lies  between  the  tent  of  Ajax  and 
the  shore  (v.  192 :  iff>dKot<;  K>ua'Lai<$).  The  interior  of  the  tent 
of  Ajax  is  displayed  by  means  of  the  eccyclema,  and  he  is  seen 
surrounded  by  the  cattle  which  he  had  slain  in  his  delusion 
(w.  346  sqq.).  He  is  rolled  oflF  the  stage  by  the  same  means,  for 
he  says  (v.  679),  S&fia  wd/crovy  and  (v.  581),  wvxa^e  Oaaaop. 
After  the  stasimon  of  the  chorus  (596-^645),  Ajax  comes  forth 
from  his  tent,  and  then  departs  by  the  right-hand  side-door  as 
though  he  was  going  to  the  sea  (v.  654:  wpo^  re  T^vrpa  koI 
irapOKTlovs  \eLfi&vc^).  The  messenger  enters  (v.  719)  by  the 
left-hand  side-door  as  coming  from  the  distant  camp  of  the  Greeks. 
Tecmessa  goes  forth  to  meet  him  with  Eurysaces  (v.  787)  from  the 
right-hand  middle  door,  representing  her  own  tent,  and  the  child 
re-enters  by  the  same  door,  when  Tecmessa  leaves  the  stage  in 
pursuit  of  Ajax  by  the  right-hand  side-door.  The  messenger  of 
course  returns  through  the  left  side-door,  and  the  chorus  breaking 
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up  into  the  two  hemichoria,  in  which  they  reappear  in  the 
second  act,  leave  the  orchestra  by  both  parodi.  The  stage  being 
cleared,  the  scenery  is  completely  changed.  And  we  have  now 
an  unfrequented  spot  partially  covered  with  treeSy  which  ren- 
ders the  search  for  the  body  of  Ajax  more  difficult.  Tecmessa 
stumbles  upon  it  (v.  891)  immediately  on  her  re-entrance,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  therefore  that  Ajax  falls  before  the  centre  door, 
probably  behind  a  tree  which  masked  that  entrance.  The  other 
persons  who  enter  in  the  second  act,  Teucer,  Menelaus,  Agamem- 
non, and  Ulysses,  come  and  return  by  the  left-hand  side-door. 
It  is  clear  from  v.  1115  that  Menelaus  is  accompanied  by  at  least 
one  herald,  and  this  frinctionary  attends  Agamemnon,  whom  he 
goes  to  fetch.  This  appears  from  w.  1116  and  1319,  and  justifies 
Martin's  conjectures  of  aov  rovS^  ofialfiovo^  for  rov  <tov  ff  ofiaifunwi, 
in  V.  1312.  With  regard  to  the  only  change  of  the  left-hand  jpen- 
actos,  of  which  Sophocles  frimishes  an  example,  and  which  occotb 
in  the  (Edipus  Tyrannua,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  first  part  of  the 
play  the  left-hand  entrance  must  indicate  the  road  to  Delphi,  and 
probably  the  left-hand  periactos  gave  a  distant  view  of  Pamassns, 
to  which  the  chorus  alludes  (w.  463  sqq.).  But  as  the  messenger 
from  Corinth  enters  by  the  same  door  on  Ae  left  (v.  924) ,  it  is  dear 
that  the  periactos  must  be  turned,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  view  of 
Cithseron  or  some  other  indications  of  the  road  to  the  Isthmus. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  in  the  extant  plajs  of 
Euripides,  there  is  no  instance  of  a  complete  change  of  scene,  and 
it  would  almost  seem  as  though  he  had  wished  to  make  up  for  that 
complication  of  incident,  tliat  succession  of  plots,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  a  former  chapter,  by  a  more  rigid  adherence  to 
the  unity  of  place  than  his  great  contemporaries  had  thought  neces- 
sary. There  are,  however,  several  examples  of  a  change  of  the 
left-hand  periactosy  which  indicated  the  region  from  which  the 
actor,  coming  from  a  distance,  was  supposed  to  enter  the  stage.  For 
instance,  in  the  Orestes,  the  left-hand  periactos  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  represent  generally  the  road  to  foreign  parts  by  which 
Menelaus  enters  on  his  return  from  Troy  (v.  366);  but  it  mnst  be 
turned  so  as  to  exhibit  a  view  of  part  of  the  city,  when  P)'ladtt 
enters  (v.  729),  for  he  says: 

In  the  Andromache  the  left-hand  periactos  must  have  represented 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  play  the  road  to  Pharsalus,  for  Peleus  is 
supposed  to  dwell  there  (v.  22);  it  must  have  represented  a  different 
direction,  the  road  to  Lacedsemon,  in  746,  879,  1000,  for  Menelaus 
departs  for  Sparta,  Orestes  is  on  his  way  from  the  south  to  the 
shrine  of  Dodona,  and  Hermione  departs  in  the  same  direction;  and 
in  1069  the  messenger  comes  from  Delphi,  so  that  there  must  have 
been  an  exhibition  of  all  three  faces  of  the  periactos.  In  the  Sup^ 
pUces  the  X^h  periax^tos  indicates  the  road  to  Thebes  from  which  the 
herald  comes  and  to  which  he  returns  (v.  584);  thither  Theseus 
goes  (v.  597  cf.  637) ;  from  thence  come  the  messenger  (v.  639), 
and  the  seven  corpses ;  also  Theseus  on  his  return  (cf.  838).  This 
pertactos,  however,  is  turned  to  indicate  the  road  to  Argos  by  which 
Iphis  comes  in  search  of  Evadne  (v.  1034).  In  the  EUctray  the 
left-hand  pertactos  at  first  represents  the  road  to  Delphi  by  which 
Orestes  and  Pylades  make  their  appearance;  but  as  Electra's  hus- 
band makes  his  exit  by  the  same  side  in  order  to  go  to  Lacedaemon, 
there  must  be  a  change  of  the  side-scene  for  that  purpose. 

As  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  Euripides  put  his  Trage- 
dies on  the  stage,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  examine  the  JSacchce,  which 
is  not  only  the  most  Dionysiac,  but  also  one  of  the  latest  and  niost 
elaborate  of  his  plays.  Euripides,  however,  has  left  us,  in  addition 
to  his  Tragedies,  a  regular  Satyric  drama,  and  two  tragi-comedies, 
which  served  the  same  purpose,  in  a  Tetralogy;  and  we  must  con- 
sider also  the  mode  of  representation  in  these  two  cases. 

The  scene  in  the  Bacchce  represents  the  palace  of  Pentheus  (w. 
60,  646)  in  th^  citadel  at  Thebes  (653).  Although  there  may  have 
been  some  indications  of  towers  and  other  fortifications  as  this  last 
passage  shows  (cf.  v.  172 :  iirvfyyaxr  axrrv  ©rj^aiaov  roBe),  it  is  clear 
that  the  center  of  the  scene  representing  the  palace  itself  exhibited 
a  Doric  fa9ade  with  columns  (591)  and  a  frieze  (1214).  On  the 
right  of  the  palace,  i.  e.  on  the  side  leading  to  the  city,  there  may 
have  been  a  distant  view  of  the  oracular  seat  of  Teiresias  (347: 
iXOcov  Se  OoKOu^;  tovB^  Xv  olayvoa-KOTrei),  and  on  the  other  side  was 
seen  the  sacred  memorial  of  Semele,  namely,  the  spot  where  the 
smouldering  ruins  of  her  house  stood,  which  Cadmus  had  sur- 
rounded with  a  fence  and  made  sacred,  and  which  Bacchus  had 
enveloped  in  clusters  of  the  mantling  vine : 

V.  6 :  6pio  dk  /irjTpbs  fUfijfia  ttjs  Kcpawtas 
t6B*  ^77t)s  otKtav  Kal  Sdficjv  ipeliria 
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Tvi>6iieinL  ALov  Tvpbs  in  iOaaif  4^K6ya 
dOdparw  *H/)af  iiririp*  els  ifiriv  vppty, 
atfuj  dk  KdSfiw,  H^arw  df  xi^w  rdSe 
rlOrjo'i,,  0vyaTp6s  vjik^V    A/iTiKov  B4  vtw 
Tipi^  iyCD  'irdXv^a  porpwbitt  X^^* 
596:  Tvp  06  \ei6aff€Lt  oM'  a^dj'eit 
Zc/tAas  Upbv  dfjupl  rdufKn^. 

On  the  left  of  the  palace,  but  in  close  contiguity  to  it  (Jul.  Poll.  IV. 
§  125 :  elpfCT^  Bk  rj  Xaid),  and  between  it  and  a  kKUtiov  representing 
the  stable  (v.  509:  imriKaU  iriXa^  ^arvcuaiv)^  was  seen  the  en- 
trance to  a  dark  and  gloomy  dungeon  (y.  550:  o-kotIcu^  hf  eiptcrak* 
v.  611:  €9  aKoreivwi  opKovai),  On  the  extreme  left  the  j?6ruictof 
indicated  the  road  to  foreign  and  distant  parts,  and  on  the  right 
the  periactos  showed  a  view  of  Cithaeron.  If  the  city  of  Thebes 
was  at  all  indicated  it  must  have  been  between  the  right-hand 
periactos  and  the  palace,  in  the  same  part  of  the  scene  where  the 
auspicial  abode  of  Teiresias  was  represented.  That  the  road  to 
Cithaeron  did  not  pass  through  the  city  is  dear  &om  v.  840,  where 
Fentheus  asks, 

and  Dionysus  answers, 

If  the  city  was  seen  at  all  it  must  have  been  that  part  of  Thebes 
which  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  gate  called  Electra  (v.  781:  trrS^i 
CTT  'HX€/cTpa9  loov  TTiiXa^),  The  only  change  in  this  sceneiy  which 
is  required  by  the  action  of  the  play  is  the  downfal  and  conflagra- 
tion of  the  elpfCTi]  in  which  Dionysus  is  imprisoned.  It  has  been 
mentioned  already  that  this  elpicrrj  and  the  adjoining  icKlauxv  stood 
immediately  to  the  left  of  the  palace,  and  therefore  between  it  and 
the  monument  of  Semele.  According  to  the  description  in  the 
play,  the  architrave  of  this  building  falls  asunder,  and  the  colnmnfl 
are  thrown  down  by  the  god  as  he  rushes  forth  (590:  JSerc  Xoaw 
kIo<tiv  epL^oXxi  BiaSpofia  rdBe),  At  the  same  time  a  flame  rises  from 
the  sacred  tomb  of  Semele  and  seems  to  consume  the  adjoining  edifice 
(vv.  596  sqq.,  and  cf.  623:  xal  firjrpo^  ra^)^  irvp  dvfjylrep).  How 
this  was  managed  does  not  appear.  Probably  some  light  wood- 
work was  allowed  to  fall,  and  a  smoke  was  raised  at  the  same 
time.  We  are  not  to  conclude  from  the  expectations  of  the  chonw 
(v.  588 :  rd'xa  rd  llevOea)^  fieXaOpa  SuiTCvd^ereu  ireafjfiaa'ip),  that 
the  central  building,  the  palace  of  Fentheus  himself,  is  involved  in 
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tliis  ruin  and  conflagration.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  conclude 
that,  though  shaken,  it  remains  standing.  For  Dionysus  summons 
Pentheus  to  come  forth  from  his  palace  (v.  914:  i^iOi  irapoide 
B<D/iaTa>v)^  and,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  distinct  reference  is  made 
to  the  triglyphs  of  the  frieze  to  which  the  head  of  the  supposed 
lion  is  to  be  affixed  according  to  the  oldest  mode  of  adorning  the 
Zophorus  (v.  1212  sqq.)« 

alp4<rd<i)  XapCav 
ttiktQp  Tp6t  otKovs  K\ifidK(ap  Trpocafipdo'eis 
Cds  vatrtraXcjlkr'fj  Kpara  Tpiy\ii<f>ois  rSde 
XiorroSf  tv  vdpeifu  dt^pe^cas  iydt. 

Cf.  1238  sqq. : 

^4p<a  S*  iv  (hXipaiffiv,  u)S  6p$s,  rdSe 
\aPov<ra  ripurreTa  <roi<n  irpbs  SSpLots 
ws  Ay  Kpcfidady. 

When  therefore  Dionysus  says  (v.  633),  BdfjMT  epfyq^ev  x^H'^^^ 
crwredpavtoTai  S'  airav^  he  refers  only  to  the  prison,  for  at  the  very 
time  he  makes  this  statement  he  says  that  he  has  come  forth  from 
the  house  (636:  tjovxo^  S'  e/cjSa?  e^w  ScD/idrfov  tjkg)  irpo^  vfjba<i); 
that  he  hears  the  foot-fall  of  Pentheus  within  his  palace  (638: 
y^o^et  yovv  ap^vKr)  BofjuDv  €<tq))  ;  and  that  he  will  soon  come  forth 
to  the  vestibule  (e9  irpovtoTrC  avTv^l  ^k€i). 

The  progress  of  the  action  and  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the 
performers  are  easily  described.  At  the  opening  of  the  play  Dio- 
nysus is  supposed  to  come  from  distant  regions ;  he  enters  by  the 
left-hand  periactos,  and  the  chorus,  who  came  from  Asia  with  him, 
appear  after  the  prologue,  by  the  corresponding  parodos  (v.  65). 
As  the  god  says  that  he  is  going  to  Cithaeron  to  join  his  worship- 
pers there,  he  must  cross  the  stage  and  make  his  exit  (64)  by  the 
right-hand  periactos.  After  the  first  choral  song  (170)  Teiresias 
enters  from  the  city,  i.  e.  by  the  right  side-door,  and  summons 
Cadmus,  who  comes  forth  from  the  middle  door,  or  from  the  palace 
(178).  As  Pentheus  has  been  abroad,  he  must  make  his  first 
entrance,  like  Dionysus,  from  the  left  periactos  (215).  Cadmus 
and  Teiresias  leave  the  stage  by  the  right  periactos  (369),  and  by 
the  same  entrance  the  satellites  of  Pentheus,  who  had  remained  on 
the  stage  during  the  chorus,  appear  (434),  bringing  Dionysus  with 
them.  At  the  end  of  the  act  (518)  the  god  is  conveyed  to  the 
prison,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  to  the  left  of  the 
palace.  And  it  appears  from  v.  616  that  Pentheus  accompanioft  ^^ 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  the  chains  with  his  own  ' 
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There  was  obviously  a  passage  from  the  prison  to  the  palace,  and 
Dionysus  (603,  of.  635),  and  afterwards  Pentheus  (652),  come  forth 
from  the  center  door.  By  the  same  door  the  king  (846),  and  after- 
wards the  god  (861,  cf.  929),  leave  the  stage  to  equip  Pentheus  in 
his  bacchic  attire.  Of  course  they  reappear  by  the  center  door 
(912),  and  depart  by  the  right-hand  periactos  (976)  on  their  way  to 
CithoBron.  The  messenger  naturally  enters  (1025)  by  the  same 
periactos,  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  goes  into  the  palace 
(1152).  From  the  ri^ii  pericLCtos  we  liave  the  successive  entrances 
of  Agave  with  the  head  of  her  son  (1166),  and  of  Cadmus  with  the 
corpse  of  Pentheus  borne  after  him  by  his  attendants  (1216).  As 
Dionysus  declares  himself  at  the  end  of  the  play  in  his  divine 
character,  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  appear  surrounded  by  donds 
on  the  balcony  of  the  scene  (1332).  There  is  a  lacuna  in  the  text 
at  tliis  part,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
theophany.  The  god  vanishes  as  he  appeared;  Agave  flees  from 
the  stage  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Cithfleron  (v.  1383) ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  actors  enter  the  palace  by  the  middle  door.  The  choras, 
consisting  of  the  Asiatic  followers  of  Dionysus,  leave  the  orchestra  ' 
as  they  had  entered  it,  by  the  parodos  on  the  left. 

The  following  was  obviously  the  distribution  of  the  parts  among 
the  three  actors : 

Protagonist :  Dionysus,  Teiresias,  and  the  second  messenger. 
Deuteragonist :  Cadmus,  servant,  first  messenger. 
Tritagonist:  Pentheus,  Agave. 

The  chorus,  which  consisted  of  fifteen  women,  was  perhaps  in- 
tended to  represent  the  fourteen  yepa^pai  of  the  Anthesteria,  with 
the  King-Archon's  wife  at  their  head^.  They  were  dressed  in  Asi- 
atic style 2,  with  bare  feet',  and  the  Lydian  head- tire*;  and  they 
performed  their  dances,  which,  according  to  the  metres  of  the  cho- 
ruses, had  a  peculiarly  martial  character,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
some  flute-players,  and  probably  beat  time  with  timbrels  and  cym- 
bals which  they  carried  in  their  hands*. 

As  the    Cyclops  of  Euripides  is  the  only  complete  satyrical 

^  F.  G.  Schoen,  de  Person.  HahUu  in  Evmp.  Baech,  p.  73. 

*  Id.  p.  130. 

^  Bacch.  860 :  dp*  hf  iravvvxioii  X'^P^^  di^ffu)  vork  \evKh9  ir6b*  AptifiaKXB^owra.    Ci 
Cyc7/}ps,  72:  XevKOTTodas  BdKXo-s;  see  Schoen,  pp.  155,  6. 

*  Schoeo,  p.  14T.  '^  Id.  p.  121. 
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drama  which  has  come  down  to  us,  we  must  briefly  consider  the 
distinctive  features  of  its  representation.  The  scene  of  the  play  is 
the  coast  of  Sicily  near  mount  -^tna,  which  was  probably  shown  in 
the  background.  The  middle  door  was  the  entrance  to  the  cavern 
in  th^  rock,  which  served  as  the  dwelling  of  Polyphemus.  The 
right-hand  periactos  indicated  a  road  leading  to  the  interior  of  the 
island,  and  that  to  the  left  showed  the  approach  from  the  coast. 
Between  the  latter  and  the  cavern  was  the  kKLktiov^  in  this  case 
representing  the  stable  for  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  Cyclops — the 
avKi^  (v.  363),  from  which  Ulysses  and  his  companions  were  about 
to  furnish  themselves  with  provisions  (v.  222,  cf.  188).  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  doors  were  used  except  the  center  door  and  the  two 
periacti;  in  all  probability  a  large  portion  of  the  centre  of  the 
stage  was  occupied  by  the  rocky  abode  of  the  Cyclops ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  at  the  end  Polyphemus  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  i.  e. 
to  the  balcony,  by  a  narrow  passage  between  his  own  cavern  and 
the  left  of  the  stage,  so  as  to  make  his  exit  by  the  left-hand  door 
on  the  balcony,  while  Ulysses  and  his  friends  leave  the  stage  as 
they  had  entered  it  by  the  left-hand  periactos.  For  Ulysses  says, 
y.  702,  eyci  S'  hr  oktcl^  elfii^  and  the  Cyclops,  threatening  to  smash 
his  ship  with  a  fragment  of  the  rock  on  which  he  was  (v.  704: 
TTJa-B*  diroppri^tif:  irirpas:),  adds  (706): 

dycd  8*  hi'  6x9oi»  cTfu  Katirep  (3i»  TV<fi\6s, 
5(*  d/i^Tprjros  rijirde  TpoapoUyuv  irodl. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  piece  Silenus  comes  forth  from  the  middle 
door  to  which  he  returns  (in  174),  to  make  his  second  entry  from 
the  same  place  (188).  Ulysses  and  his  sailors  come  in  from  the 
left,  where  the  periactos  gave  a  view  of  the  coast  and  of  their  ship 
(v.  85).  The  Cyclops  enters  from  the  extreme  right,  and  is  some- 
time in  reaching  the  center  of  the  stage,  for  he  is  seen  at  v.  193, 
and  does  not  speak  till  v.  203.  The  chorus  of  satyrs  had  of  course 
entered  by  the  right-hand  parodosy  but  the  concluding  words  show 
that  they  follow  UJysses  by  the  left-hand  exit  from  the  orchestra. 
The  center  door  serves  for  the  exits  of  the  Cyclops  (346),  and  Ulysses 
(355).  The  latter  (375)  and  the  Cyclops  with  Silenus  (503)  come 
forth  from  the  middle  door,  and  leave  the  stage  by  it  at  607  and 
690  respectively.  By  the  same  door  Ulysses  returns  (624),  goes  in 
(653),  and  reappears  with  the  Cyclops  and  his  sailors  (663). 
-     The  chorus  of  satyrs,  although  it  seems  to  take  an  active  part 
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in  the  progress  of  the  plot,  manifestly  does  not  leave  the  orchestra, 
its  proper  place.  The  allusions  in  the  parados  to  the  pastoral  em- 
ployments of  the  satyrs,  who  had  left  the  service  of  Bacchus  for 
that  of  the  Cyclops,  are  probably  connected  with  the  mimic  action 
introduced  into  their  sicinnis.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  living 
sheep  were  introduced  on  the  stage  (w.  188,  224),  and  certain 
supernumeraries,  who  acted  as  servants  of  the  chorus  and  wen 
perhaps  also  in  part  at  least  attired  as  satyrs,  drive  the  cattle  into 
the  side-cavern  or  KXlatov  after  the  entrance  of  the  chorus,  ht 
Silenus  says  to  the  satyrs  (v.  82), 

ffiyfljar*,  tS  tM,  Arrpa  b*  elt  Ter/njpe^^ 
voifwas  &9p6iffat  irpoairdXois  KeXe&iraTw, 

and  these  mutes  are  dismissed  from  the  stage  with  the  order  jp- 
pelre.  As  only  two  or  three  of  such  attendants  would  be  required 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  sheep,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
with  Schonbom  that  the  same  supernumeraries  reappeared  as  tie 
sailors  of  Ulysses.  There  would  certainly  not  have  been  time  for  the 
complete  change  of  costume  required,  during  the  four  lines  spoken 
by  Silenus  before  he  directly  addresses  the  new-comers,  who  appear 
with  Kpcoaaoi  suspended  from  their  necks  immediately  after  the  d^ 
parture  of  the  shepherds.  The  words  of  Ulysses  (100),  SaTVpw 
7r/309  o?/cot9  TOPS'  ojjbiKov  elaopoi,  are  quite  intelligible  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  chorus  was  in  the  orchestra  near  the  front  of  the 
stage.  And  although  he  says  in  the  plural  i/cipipere  (137, 162),  it 
is  clear  that  Silenus  alone  enters  the  cavern,  for  he  promises  in  his 
own  person  (163 :  Spdao)  TaB\  6\ir/ov  t^povrlaoji  ye  Searworwv),  and 
claims  the  reward  for  himself  (192).  The  Cyclops  on  entering  fiom 
the  right  addresses  the  chorus,  because  Silenus  has  slunk  away  to 
the  left  with  the  Greek  sailors.  It  is  true  that  the  chorus  ofien  to 
take  a  part  in  the  good  work  of  blinding  Polyphemus  (471 :  ^ww 
yap  TovBe  /coLvcovelv  6i\to),  but  it  is  clear  that  they  do  not  leave  the 
orchestra  (635 :  rjfxel'i  /jUp  ia/iev  fuucpdrepov  irpb  rwv  Ovp&v  hrnh 
re?) ;  they  excuse  themselves  with  undisguised  pusillanimity;  and 
Ulysses  is  obliged  to  rely  on  his  own  companions  (650:  Tobr^f 
olKeioL^  (j>tKot^  'Xprjo'Sdi  p!  avar^Kt]).  When  the  deed  is  done,  Ac 
chorus,  at  a  safe  distance^  gives  ludicrous  misdirections  to  the 
blinded  Cyclops,  who  knocks  his  head  against  the  rock  as  he  tome 
suddenly  to  the  right  at  their  bidding  (v.  683)  ^ 

^  Nauck  reads  oiKhi  for  o^k  ifuiy  in  v.  564 ;  bat  even  without  this  ftltention  there 
is  uo  necessity  for  8ui)po8ing  that  one  of  the  satyrs  is  on  tho  stage. 
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That  PolTphemus  appeared  as  a  giant  is  necessary  to  the  plot 
of  the  piece,  and  something  more  than  a  cothurnus  was  required  to 
give  him  such  a  height  as  would  justify  him  in  addressing  Ulysses 
as  dvOptunrUrw  (316)  •  How  the  exaggeration  of  stature  was  ma- 
naged does  not  appear,  but  the  experience  of  our  own  pantomimes 
shows  that  a  very  little  ingenuity  would  produce  all  the  necessary 
results.  One  thing  seems  quite  clear — that  his  enormous  mask  was 
rather  of  the  comic  than  of  the  tragic  pattern,  and  that  he  was  re- 
presented with  a  ludicrously  extravagant  mouth,  like  an  ogre  as  he 
was.  The  chorus  says  to  him  (356),  ^vpeia<;  <f)dpuyyof;,  cS  KvKKaykfr^ 
dva<rrofiov  to  x'^^^^^y  ^^d  the  comic  masks  show  that  no  limits 
were  imposed  on  the  dramatic  artist  in  this  respect. 

The  gluttony  of  Hercules  in  the  Alcestts,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  took  the  place  of  the  satyric  drama  in  the  Tetralogy  to  which 
it  belonged,  places  that  hero  on  a  footing  not  altogether  unlike  that 
of  Polyphemus  in  the  Cyclops,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his 
mask  also  partook  of  the  comic  character.  A  Hercules  in  this 
capacity  is  represented  on  a  vase  with  a  great  loaf  in  one  hand  and 
a  club  in  the  other,  and  in  full  pursuit  of  a  handmaiden  who  is 
running  from  him  with  a  pitcher  of  wine^.  Without  being  quite  so 
ridiculous  ajs  this  picture  makes  him,  the  Hercules  of  the  Alcestts  is 
represented  as  a  wine-bibber  and  a  gourmand  in  the  house  of 
mourning  (747  sqq.),  and  must  have  reminded  the  spectators  of  the 
game  demi-god  as  he  had  appeared  in  many  Comedies.  For  the 
rest,  the  Alcestts  is  tragic  enough,  and  the  representation  did  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  of  a  regular  Tragedy.  The  scene  repre- 
sents the  palace  of  Admetus  at  Pherae,  which  occupies  the  centre. 
The  guest-chambers  stand  by  themselves  to  the  left  of  the  palace 
(543:  x^P^  fevcSm  euriv,  cf.  646  sqq.).  The  corresponding  door 
to  the  right  indicates  the  road  to  Larissa  and  the  tomb  of  Alcestis 
(835:  opdrjv  Trap  olfiov,  ^  Vl  Adpuraav  ^epet,  tv/m^oi/  Karcr^^t, 
^(TTov  etc  TTpoaoTlov).  And  while  the  left  hajid  jpertactos  represents 
the  approach  from  distant  parts,  the  other  side-scene  shows  us  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Pherae,  from  which  the  chorus,  which  enters 
the  orchestra  by  the  corresponding  parodos,  is  supposed  to  come. 

Apollo  comes  forth  from  the  middle  door  (23 :  XeiTrco  fieka6pcov 
Twvhe  (fyiXTomfjv  aTeyrjv),  and  probably  leaves  the  stage  by  the  left 
pertactos  (76),  from  whence  also  Thanatos  had  entered  sword  in 

^  Panofka,  Mus,  Blacas,  PI.  xxvi.  b  j  Wieseler,  Supplement,  Taf.  A,  No.  26. 
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hand  (28);  for  as  his  functions  were  confined  to  the  earth,  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  supposition  that  he  ascended  hj  the  Charonian 
steps.     From  the  middle  door  the  handmaiden  comes  forth  (137: 
aX\'  7]B^  oirah&v  ck  So/mov  t^9  ep^eraC)^  and  returns  by  the  same 
opening  (see  y.  209),  to  announce  that  the  chorus  is  at  hand.    This 
is  of  course  the  entrance  for  Admetus,  Alcestis,  and  their  children 
(244,  cf.  410),  who  retire  as  they  came  (434).    The  same  door  is 
used  for  the  entrances  of  Admetus  (509)  and  the  dead  Alcestis 
(606),  and  for  the  exit  of  the  former.    Pheres  comes  and  retires  by 
the  T\^t'\\2indi  periactos  (614,  733).    By  the  same  way  the  fdneral 
procession  leaves  the  stage,  for  it  is  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  chorus,  who  depart  of  course  by  the  corresponding  paroios 
(740,  746).     Hercules  enters  by  the  left-hand  ^criocfew  (476),  and 
is  conducted  to  the  ^evtSve}  at  the  left  of  the  middle  door  (550). 
From  this  the  servant  (747)  and  he  (773)  reappear;  and  Hercules 
goes  straight  to  the  tomb  by  the  right-hand  door  (860),  by  which 
he  returns  with  the  veiled  figure  of  Alcestis  (1006).     He  does  not 
meet  the  funeral  procession,  which  re-enters  the  stage,  as  it  had 
left  it,  by  the  jperiactos  on  the  right  (861).    At  the  end  of  the  play, 
Admetus  returns  to  his  palace ;  Hercules  goes  forth  by  the  left 
periactos  to  encounter  his  Thracian  adventure ;  and  the  choms  de- 
parts by  the  right-hand  parodos.    Although  the  chorus  undoubtedly 
takes  a  part  in  the  obsequies  of  Alcestis,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  joins  the  procession  by  mounting  the  stage.    A  de- 
parture by  the  light  parodos,  which  was  close  to  the  light  periactos^ 
would  suffice  to  indicate  the  junction  of  the  choreutsB  with  the 
actors  and  their  attendants. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  representation  of  the  ancient  Comedies. 

The  most  opposite  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting 
the  scenery  of  the  Acharnians;  for  while  one  critic  considers  it 
necessary  to  suppose  a  total  change  of  scenery  £rom  the  Pnyx 
at  Athens  to  the  farm  of  Dicseopolis,  from  this  to  the  house  of 
Euripides,  and  then  again  to  the  farm  in  the  country*;  while 
another  writer  suggests  that  the  Pnyx  is  represented  by  the 
orchestra,  and  that  the  curtain  is  not  dropt  till  the  assembly 
breaks  up  and  the  chorus  enters  (v.  204),  so  that  the  sceneiy  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  country  ^j  while  a  third  concludes  that 
the  country  place  of  Dicseopolis  was  so  near  to  Athens  that  it 

^  Geppcrt,  pp.  i6i  sqq.  •  Genelli,  pp.  2j7  8qq. 
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and  the  city  might  both  be  represented  on  the  stage  ^;  it  is  held 
by  the  most  recent  authority  that  the  scene  is  from  first  to  last 
confined  to  Athens*.  This  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  us  to 
be  supported  by  the  words  of  the  poet  himself.  At  the  point 
where  the  scene  must  change,  if  it  changes  at  all,  from  Athens 
to  the  country,  Dicaeopolis  says  distinctly  that  he  will  go  within 
{elauiv)  and  celebrate  the  rural  festival  of  Bacchus  (v.  22).  This 
can  only  mean  that  he  enters  the  house  already  seen  on  the  stage. 
Then  it  is  clear  that  he  is  at  Athens  {iv  ^A0rjvaLoi<;,  v.  492),  and 
at  the  Lenaea  (v.  504),  when  he  makes  his  final  defence  in  answer 
to  the  chorus.  Finally,  it  is  expressly  intimated  that  the  market, 
which  Dicseopolis  opens,  is  in  the  city  itself,  for  the  Megarian  says 
on  entering  (v.  730) :  aryopa  V  ^Addvai^:  x^^P^y  MeyapevaLv  <\>iKay 
"All  hail!  Market  of  Athens,  dear  to  the  IVIegarians."  We  have 
no  doubt  then  that  the  scene  is  from  first  to  last  at  Athens.  The 
centre  represents  the  house  of  Dicaeopolis,  whose  part  is  played 
by  the  protagonist,  and  the  balcony  above  the  center  door  serves 
for  the  flat  roof  of  the  house  from  which  his  wife  views  the  festive 
procession  (v.  262 :  <n)  S',  cS  ^vai,  Qe&  yH  airo  rod  Teyov<;), 
Dicaeopolis  performs  the  ceremonies  of  the  rural  Dionysia  at 
Athens,  because,  like  the  other  country  proprietors,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  city,  and  to  acquiesce  in 
the  utter  ruin  of  his  farm,  as  he  expressly  says  (v.  512 :  /cdfiol 
yap  i<mv  dfiiriTua  Kcxofifiiva),  Of  the  two  other  main  doors, 
that  on  the  right  represents  the  house  of  Euripides,  that  on  the 
left  the  house  of  Lamachus,  who  must  be  a  near  neighbour  of 
Dicaeopolis  (see  w.  1071  sqq).  The  right-hand  periactos  gave 
a  view  of  Athens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pnyx,  and  the 
benches  (^\a)  are  placed  on  that  side  of  the  stage  for  the  com- 
mittee-men and  the  other  representatives  of  the  assembly  (see 
V.  25).  The  left-hand  periactos  represents  first  the  road  to 
Lacedaemon  (v.  175)  and  Megara  (v.  728),  and  it  is  turned  to 
represent  the  road  to  Thebes  (v.  860).  At  the  beginning  of  the 
play,  Dicaeopolis  enters  from  the  center  door  and  proceeds 
.  towards  the  right  where  he  takes  his  place  in  the  Pnyx.  The 
herald,  with  the  committee-men  {irpmavei,^),  Amphitheus  and 
the  other  citizens,  enter  (v.  40)  from  the  door  behind  the  right- 
hand  peiriactos.     From   the   same  side   the   ambassadors  appear 

1  Bockh,  aher  die  Lenden,  p.  91.  ^  Schonboni,  pp.  307  sqq. 
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(v.  61),  and  after  them  the  ridiculous  figure  of  FBeudartahas 
(v.  94),  who,  as  "the  king's  eye,"  has  a  monstrous  orifice  in  his 
mask,  resembling  the  port-hole  of  an  Athenian  trireme  with  the 
leather-bag  below  to  prevent  it  from  shipping  water  (v,  97 :  &rmo/i' 
exjet^  'TTov  irepl  rov  6(f)6a\/jL6v  Karat),  These  are  followed  by  the 
Thracian  mercenaries  (v.  155),  who  steal  the  garlick  of  Dicseopolis; 
and  Amphithcus,  who  had  been  ejected  by  the  Prytanes  (v.  58), 
reappears  from  the  right  (v.  129),  in  order  to  cross  the  stage  to 
the  left  (v.  132)  with  the  commission  to  buy  eight  shillings*  worth 
of  peace  for  Dicoeopolis.  From  the  left  periactos  he  returns  (175), 
pursued  by  the  Achamians,  who  of  course  enter  by  the  left-hand 
parodos  (v.  204) ;  Amphitheus  continues  his  flight  into  the  dly, 
and  Dicoeopolis  retires  to  his  own  house,  from  whence  he  reappeara 
with  his  family  (237).  The  chorus  interrupt  the  festivities  by 
actually  throwing  stones  on  the  stage  (284).  The  Achamians 
are  brought  to  terms  by  the  production  of  the  basket  of  charcoal, 
made  to  resemble  a  child  ev  airaprfavoi^^  which  Dicaeopolis  fetches 
from  his  house  (v.  331) ;  and  he  also  goes  in  to  procure  the 
chopping-block  on  which  he  is  to  plead  his  cause  (v.  359 :  hri^rivop 
€^€V€yK(av  0vpa^€).  A  question  arises  as  to  the  scene  with  Eu- 
ripides. Many  commentators,  and  even  the  latest  writers  on  this 
play^,  supposes  that  Euripides  and  his  servant  appear  on  the 
balcony  or  second  story  of  the  scene.  But  in  this,  as  we  think, 
they  have  been  misled  by  the  Scholiast,  who  has  not  understood 
the  Greek  of  his  author,  and  we  conceive  that  the  direct  reference 
to  the  iKKVK\r)fia  must  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  &ct  that 
Euripides  is  shown  in  the  interior  of  his  house,  but  on  the  level 
of  the  stage.  The  words  of  the  original  run  thus  (w.  394 
sqq.) : 

AIK.    vai  Tcu.     EH$.  r/s  ovtos;    AIK.  hBov  hnr^  Ed/MxlS;^; 

KH<I>.  oitK  ijfSoy  ivHov  itrrtpf  el  yydfAriP  Ixetf- 

AIK.    tQs  hfhov,  eXr*  otK  Mov ;    KH$.  6p$Qs,  c3  y4poy, 

6  voGs  fihf  i^u  avWiyuv  hr^lWia 

oi/K  ifdoVf  aMs  5*  hfZop  dyajSddip  tmc? 

rpaycfidlav.     AIE.  (3  rpurfiaKd^*  l&ipLrUifi, 

6ff  6  ZovKoi  oirruffl  co^s  (fxoKpltfertu, 

iKKdKeffov  airixp,     KU$.  dXX'  ddiSraror. 
AIE.  dXX'  tf/u0f. 

oil  yh,p  &y  dirikOoi/j,*,  dXX^  KS^I/ta  rV  ^^pnv, 

H^ptvldrj,  "E^pivlSioy, 

^  See  Brnnck  on  v.  411^  and  ScHdnbom,  p.  311. 
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irdKovam  ctiripTiirOT*  hfOpitnruv  rod, 

ALKoUnrciKts  icaXet  ae,  XoWcidrjs,  iyd), 
ETP.  dXX*  oif  ffxok-fi, 

AIK.  dXX'  iKKVKkfierrr'.    ETP.  dXX*  dSiVoroy. 
AXE.  dXX*  efAUtft. 

ETP.  dXX'  iKKVKkfiiFtmaL'   Karc^atuew  8'  o^  0x<>^^* 
AXE.  'EdpnrLdrj.     ETP.  r£  X^a/cas.     AXE.  djui^dBrjv  roicTs, 

i^bp  KarapdJSijp;   o'uk  iros  x^^^^^  vouTs. 

The  meaning  of  this  must  be  as  follows : 

Dig.     What  ho!     Ceph.  Who's  there?     Die.  Euripides  within? 
Ceph.  Within  and  not  within,  if  you  can  think. 
Dio.      How  can  he  be  within  and  not  within? 
Ceph.   Kightly,  old  man.    His  mind  collecting  scraps^ 

Is  all  abroad,  and  so  is  not  within; 

But  he  himself  is  making  tragedy 

With  feet  reposed  upon  his  couch  at  home. 
Dio.     Thrioe-blest  Euripides,  whose  rery  slare 

Can  act  so  well  his  master's  character! 

But  call  him  out. 
Oeph.  It  cannot  be. 

Dio.  It  must; 

For  I  will  not  depart^  but  go  on  knocking. 

Euripides!   Euripides,  my  boy! 

List  to  my  words,  if  ever  mortal  man 

Secured  your  ear.     Tis  Dicseopolis 

By  deme  Oholleides,  who  is  calling  you. 
EuB.    But  I've  no  time. 

Dio.  Well,  let  them  wheel  you  round. 

Eur.    It  cannot  be. 
Dio.  It  must. 

EuB.  Well,  1*11  sOlow  them 

To  wheel  me  round,  but  I  can't  leave  my  couch. 
Dio.      Euripides ! 

Edb.  What  say'st  thou? 

Die.  Do  you  write 

With  feet  laid  up^  when  you  might  set  them  down? 

You're  just  the  man  to  be  the  cripples'  poet. 

This  passage  is  plain  enough  to  any  one,  who  knows  Greek ; 
but  the  Scholiast,  who  did  not  see  that  Kora^alvetv  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  KaTal3dS7)v  opposed  to  ava^c&qv,  and  means  merely 
to  get  off  the  couch  or  sofa,  on  which  the  tragedian  was  reclining, 
substitutes  KareXJdeiv,  and  adds  that  Euripides  <[)aLV€7at  hrl  T179 
a-/crjvf}^  ^ereaypo^.  Independently  of  the  plain  construction  of  the 
Greek,  the  context  shows  that  this  was  not  the  case.  For  first, 
the  eccyclema  was  not  and  could  not  be  used  on  the  balcony  or 
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second  story  of  the  stage ;  secondly,  Dlcseopolis  knocks  at  the  door 
until  the  interior  is  opened  by  the  eccyclema;  thirdly,  Euripides 
gives  the  rags  to  his  visitor,  who  must  have  been  on  a  level  with 
him  to  take  them  from  his  hands;  and  fourthly,  when  he  wishes  to 
relieve  himself  from  the  intruder  he  says  (479),  KKeie  Trrftcra  Stofior 
T(ov,  which  is  the  same  sort  of  order  as  that  by  which  Ajax  in 
Sophocles    (-470^,   581:    Trvxa^e   Bdaaov,     593:    ov    ^wip^ff  «? 
Ta;j^o9;)    directs  the   closing  of  the  inner  view  of   his   tent  by 
wheeling  round  the  eccyclema.    We  have  no  doubt  therefore  tliat 
tlie  interior  is  similarly  displayed  on  the  level  of  the   stage  in 
the  Acliarnians.     After  his  apologetic  speech  and  the  scene  with 
Lamaclius,  Dicaeopolis  retires  into  his  house  (625),  and  the  Pora- 
hasis  follows.     He  then  returns  by  the  centre  door  and  sets  up  the 
boundaries  of  his  market  (2pot  arfopa^ — ^probably  ropes  or  poles) 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage.   The  Megarian  (729),  the  Boeotian  (860), 
and  the  Attic   farmer  (1018)  enter  from  the  left:    the  sycophant 
(818),  Nicarchus  (908),  the  herald  (1000),  bridesman  (1048)  and 
the  herald  (1071)  enter  from  the  right.     Lamachus  and  his  servant 
(1179,  1190)  of  course  return  to  the  stage  from  the  left.    There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose^  that  there  is  another  use  of 
the   eccyclema  in  order  to  exhibit  the  culinary  preparations  of 
DicaBopolis.     It  is  clear  that  he  is  outside,  for  he  says  (v.  1098), 
^ep  6^0)  SeSpo,   and  (v.  1102),  oTrnjaa)  8'  ixeif  so  that  his  direc- 
tions about  the  fire  (v.  1014)  are  addressed  to  his  servants  within, 
who   are  not  necessarily  visible.     As  DicsBopolis  is  to  sup  with 
the  Priest  of  Bacchus  (v.  1887),  he  goes  off  to  the  city,  le. 
by  the  right-hand  door  (v.  1142),  and  returns  by  the  same  way, 
supported  by  the  dancing-girls  (1198),  having  won  the  prize  in 
the  cLfuKKa  rod  x^^  (1202).     Lamachus  is  carried  off  to  the  right 
to  tl^.  house  of  Pittacus,  the  surgeon,  (1226) ;  and  shortly  after 
DIcseopblis  makes  his  exit  by  the  same  door,  for  he  is  going  to 
the  King-Archon  to  receive  his  prize ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
chorus,  whom  he  invites  to  follow  him,  go  off  by  the  right-hand 
parodos. 

After  this  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  a  C5omedy  was  put 
on  the  stage,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  performance  of  all 
the  plays  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that 
the  upper  story  of  the  scene,  or  the  balcony,  is  freely  used  ifl 

^  This  is  SGhuiiborn*B  opinion^  p.  311. 
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some  of  the  plays,  especially  in  tlie  Birds  and  the  Peace,  and  that 
there  is  a  complete  change  of  scenery  in  the  following  Comedies — 
in  the  Birds  at  y.  1565,  where  the  city  of  N^helococcj/gta  is  seen 
for  the  first  time;  in  the  Ecdesiazusm  at  v.  877,  where  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  no  longer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  of  Pi-ax- 
agora  (see  w.  1125,  1128),  which  had  formed  the  center  of  the 
scene  in  the  previons  part  of  the  play ;  in  the  Frogs,  where  the  first 
act  represents  the  house  of  Hercules  and  the  Acherusian  lake 
(1 — 270),  and  the  second  act  the  subterraneous  regions  with  the 
palace  of  Pluto ;  in  the  ThesmophoriazuscB,  where  the  first  act  gives 
ns  the  bouse  of  Agathon  (1 — 279),  and  the  second  act  the  Thes- 
mophorion ;  and  in  the  Lysistrata,  where  the  first  act  gives  us 
&  street  in  Athens  with  the  heroine's  house  in  the  center  (1 — 253), 
and  the  second  act  exhibits  the  Acropolis  with  its  propylEea.  In 
the  last-mentioned  play,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  there  are 
four  or  five  changes  of  the  left-hand  ^erioctos.  There  is  no  change 
9f  scene  in  the  Clouds;  but  Strepsiades  and  his  son  are  shown 
in  their  beds  at  the  beginning  of  the  Comedy  by  means  of  an 
eccycUma,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  phrontiaterion  of 
Socrates  is  managed  by  a  parmcydema,  that  is,  by  a  practicable 
building  projected  at  the  side  of  the  stage',  which  admits  of  being 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  play.  The  Kpe/jA6pa,  on  which 
Sophocles  is  first  seen  (v.  218),  was  not  a  basket,  for  he  says 
(225),  depo^Ta,  but  a  sort  of  shelf,  connected  no  doubt  with 
the  balcony  of  the  scene. 

'  See  above,  p.  339. 
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ON  THE  ROMAN  THEATRE. 

{From  SchUgeVs  EighOi  Lecture.) 

Roman  Theatre.  NatiTe  varietieR.  Atellane  Fables,  Mimea,  ConuBdlft  Togata.  Gredc  Tneedy 
transplanted  to  Rome.  Tragedians  of  the  more  ancient  epoch,  and  of  the  Augnxtan  age.  Uea 
of  a  kind  of  Tragedy  peculiarly  Roman,  but  which  never  was  realized.    Why  the  Bomaai  v«n 

never  particularly  happy  in  Tragic  Art    Seneca. 

TN  treating  of  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Bomans,  whose  Theatre  is  eveiy  wi^  im- 
-^  mediately  attached  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  we  have  only  to  remark^  properiy  speak- 
ing, one  vast  chasm,  partly  arising  from  the  want  of  proper  oreatlYe  g^enins  in  thii 
department,  partly  from  the  loss  of  almost  all  their  written  perfornumoefly  with  the 
exception  only  of  a  few  fragments.  The  only  extant  works  of  the  good  daBsial 
age  are  those  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  as  imitaton  of 
the  Greeks. 

Poetry  in  general  had  no  native  growth  in  Home.  It  was  not  till  those  later 
times,  in  which  the  original  Home,  by  aping  foreign  manners,  was  drawing  nigh  to 
her  dissolution,  that  poetry  came  to  be  artificially  cultivated  among  the  other  dsvioei 
of  luxurious  living.  In  the  Latin  we  have  an  instance  of  a  language  modelled  into 
poetical  expression,  altogether  after  foreign  forms  of  grammar  and  metre.  Hiu 
approximation  to  the  Greek  was  at  first  effected  with  much  yiolenoe :  the  GflBoIni 
extended  even  to  rude  interpolation  of  foreign  words  and  phrases.  Gradually  the 
poetic  style  was  softened :  of  its  former  harshness  we  may  perceiTe  in  Catalliis  ibd 
last  vestiges,  which  however  are  not  without  a  certain  rugged  charm.  The  langnago 
rejected  those  syntactical  constructions,  and  especially  the  compounds,  which  wwe  too 
much  at  variance  with  its  own  interior  structure,  and  could  not  be  lastingly  sgreeaUe 
to  Boman  ears ;  and  at  last  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  succeeded  in  effiBcting 
the  happiest  possible  incorporation  between  the  native  and  the  borrowed  ekmantL 
But  scarcely  was  the  desired  equipoise  obtained,  when  a  pause  ensued :  all  free 
development  was  impeded,  and  the  poetical  style,  notwithstanding  its  appsnot 
elevation  into  a  bolder  and  more  learned  character,  had  irretrievably  imprisoned  itMlf 
within  the  round  of  the  phraseology  it  had  once  adopted.  Thus  the  Xjatin  langoigo 
in  poetry  enjoyed  but  a  brief  interval  of  bloom  between  its  unfashioned  state  and  iti 
second  death.     With  the  spirit  also  of  their  poetry  it  fared  no  better. 

It  was  not  by  the  desire  to  enliven  their  holiday  leisure  by  exhibitions,  which  beir 
aw<ay  one^s  thoughts  from  the  real  world,  that  the  Bomans  were  led  to  the  inventioii 
of  theatrical  amusements ;  but  in  the  disconsolateness  of  a  dreary  pestilence,  agunft 
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which  all  remedies  seemed  unavailing,  they  first  caught  at  the  theatrical  spectacle,  as 
an  experiment  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  the  exercises  and  games  of  the 
circus  having  till  then  been  their  only  public  exhibitions.  But  the  Htstrwnes,  whom 
for  this  purpose  they  called  in  from  Etruria,  were  only  dancers,  and  probably  not 
mimetic  dancers,  but  merely  such  as  endeavoured  to  amuse  by  the  adroitness  of  their 
movements.  Their  oldest  spoken  dramas,  those  which  were  called  the  AtdUwe  Fa^les'^, 
the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Oscans,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy.  With  these 
ScUurcB  (so  called  because  they  were  at  first  improvisatory  farces,  without  dramatic 
coherence,  for  Satura  means  a  medley)  they  rested  satisfied  till  Livius  Andronictfs, 
more  than  five  hundred  years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  began  to  imitate  the  Greeks, 
and  introduced  the  regular  kinds  of  drama,  namely.  Tragedy,  and  New  Comedy,  for 
the  Old  was  from  its  nature  incapable  of  being  transplanted. 

Thus  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  the  Etruscans  for  the  first  notion  of  the  stage- 
spectacle,  to  the  Oscans  for  the  effusions  of  sportive  humour,  to  the  Greeks  for  a 
higher  cultivation.  In  the  comic  department,  however,  they  showed  more  original 
genius  than  in  Tragedy.  The  Oscans,  whose  language,  early  extinct,  survived  only  in 
those  farces,  were  at  least  so  near  akin  to  the  Romans,  that  their  dialect  was  imme- 
diately intelligible  to  Latin  hearers:  for  how  else  could  the  Atellane  Fables  have 
afforded  them  any  entertainment?  So  completely  indeed  did  they  naturalize  this 
diverraon  among  themselves,  that  noble  Roman  youths  exhibited  the  like  performances 
at  the  festivals :  on  which  account  the  actors,  whose  regular  profession  it  was  to 
exhibit  the  Atellane  Fables,  stood  exempt,  as  privileged  persons,  from  the  infamy 
attached  to  other  theatrical  artists,  namely,  exclusion  from  the  tribes,  and  likewise 
enjoyed  an  immunity  from  military  service. 

Moreover  the  Romans  had  their  own  Mimes.  The  unlatin  name  of  these  little 
pieces  certainly  seems  to  imply  an  affinity  to  the  Greek  Mimes ;  but  in  their  form  they 
differed  considerably  from  these,  and  doubtless  they  had  local  truth  of  manners,  and 
the  matter  was  not  borrowed  from  Greek  exhibitions. 

It  is  singular,  that  Italy  has  possessed  from  of  old  the  gift  of  a  very  amusing 
though  somewhat  rude  buffoonery,  in  extemporaneous  speeches  and  songs  with  accom- 
panying antics,  though  it  has  seldom  been  coupled  with  genuine  dramatic  taste.  The 
latter  assertion  might  easily  be  justified  by  examination  of  what  has  been  achieved  in 
that  country  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  drama  down  to  the  most  recent  times. 
The  former  might  be  substantiated  by  many  characteristic  traits,  which  at  present 
would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  subject  into  the  Saturnalia  and  the  like.  Even  of  the 
wit  which  prevails  in  the  speeches  of  Pasquino  and  Marforio,  and  the  well-aimed 
popular  satire  on  events  of  the  day,  many  vestiges  may  be  found  even  in  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  who  were  not  generally  favourable  to  such  liberties.  More  to  our 
present  purpose  is  the  conjecture,  that  in  the  Mimes  and  Atellane  Fables  we  perhaps 
have  the  earliest  germ  of  the  Commedia  delV  Arte,  of  the  improvisatory  farce  with 
standing  masks.  A  striking  affinity  between  these  and  the  Atellanes  appears  in  the 
employment  of  dialects  to  produce  a  droll  effect.  But  how  would  Harlequin  and 
Pulcinello  be  astonished  to  learn  that  they  descend  in  a  straight  line  from  the  buffoons 
of  the  old  Romans,  nay,  of  the  Oscans'!  How  merrily  would  they  thank  the  anti- 
quarian who  should  trace  their  glorious  genealogical  tree  to  such  a  root !  From  the 
Greek  vase-paintings,  we  know  that  there  belonged  to  the  grotesque  masks  of  the 

J  [On  the  Atdlanay  see  Varroniamis,  pp.  156  foil.  ed.  in.] 
8  [Varronian.  p.  163 ;  above,  p.  258.] 
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Old  Comedy  a  garb  very  much  resembling  theirs :  long  ironsers,  and  a  doublet  with 
sleeves,  articles  of  dress  otherwise  strange  both  to  Greeks  and  Romans.  To  this  day, 
Zanni  is  one  of  Harlequin's  names ;  and  Sannio  in  the  Latin  farces  was  the  name  of 
a  buffoon,  who,  as  ancient  writers  testify,  had  his  head  shorn,  and  wore  a  dress  pieced 
together  out  of  gay  party-coloured  patches.  The  very  image  and  likeness  of  Puldnello 
is  said  to  have  been  found  among  the  fresco-paintings  of  Pompeii.  If  he  derives  Us 
extraction  originally  from  Atella,  he  has  his  local  habitation  still  pretty  much  in  the 
old  land  of  his  nativity.  As  for  the  objection,  how  these  characters  could  be  tndi* 
tionally  kept  up  notwithstanding  a  suspension  of  all  theatrical  amusements  for  many 
centuries  together,  a  sufficient  answer  may  be  found  in  the  yearly  licences  of  the 
carnival,  and  the  fools' -holidays  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  Greek  mimes  were  dialogues  written  in  prose,  and  not  intended  for  the  stage. 
Those  of  the  Ilomans  were  composed  in  verse,  were  acted,  and  often  delivered  extern* 
pore.  The  most  famous  authors  in  this  department  were  LaberiuM  and  Syrui,  conteoib 
poraries  of  Julius  Csesar.  He,  as  dictator,  by  his  courtly  request  compelled  Laherim^ 
a  Komau  knight,  to  exhibit  himself  publicly  in  his  mimes,  though  the  scenic  prdfeadon 
was  branded  with  the  loss  of  civil  rights.  Laberius  made  his  complaint  of  this  in 
a  prologue  which  is  still  extant,  and  in  which  the  punful  feeling  of  annihilated  self* 
respect  is  nobly  and  touchingly  expressed.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  in  such 
a  state  of  mind  he  could  be  capable  of  cracking  ludicrous  jokes,  and  how  the  au^enoe, 
with  so  bitter  an  example  of  a  despotic  act  of  degradation  before  their  eyes,  could  find 
pleasure  in  them.  Caesar  kept  his  word :  he  gave  Laberius  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  invested  him  anew  with  the  equestrian  rank,  which  however  could  not 
reinstate  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  But  he  took  his  revenge  for  the 
prologue  and  other  allusions  ^,  by  awarding  the  prize  against  Laberius  to  Syms,  onoe 
the  slave,  and  afterwards  the  freedman  and  pupil  of  Laberius  in  the  art  of  composiog 
mimes.  Of  Syrus's  mimes  there  are  still  extant  a  number  of  sentences,  which  in 
matter  and  terse  conciseness  of  expression  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  Menander'i. 
Some  of  them  even  transcend  the  moral  horizon  of  serious  Comedy  itself,  and  aanune 
an  almost  stoic  sublimity.  How  could  the  transition  be  effected  from  vulgar  jokes  to 
such  sentiments  as  these  %  And  how  could  such  maxims  be  at  all  introduced,  without 
a  development  of  human  relations  as  considerable  as  that  exhibited  in  the  perfect 
Comedy  %  At  all  events,  they  are  calculated  to  give  one  a  very  fiivonrable  idea  of  the 
mimes.  Horace  indeed  speaks  disparagingly  of  Laberius'  mimes,  considered  ^s  woiki 
of  art,  either  on  account  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  they  were  put  together,  or 
their  carelessness  of  execution.  Yet  this  ought  not  of  itself  to  determine  our  jodg* 
ment  against  them,  for  this  critical  poet,  for  reasons  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  layi 
much  greater  stress  upon  the  diligent  use  of  the  file,  than  upon  original  boldnea  ud 
fertility  of  invention.  A  single  entire  mime,  which  time  however  has  nnfortonatdj 
denied  us,  would  clear  up  the  matter  much  better  than  the  confused  notices  of  gnm- 
marians,  and  the  conjectures  of  modem  scholars. 

The  regular  Comedy  of  the  Romans  was  mostly  pctUiatci,  that  is,  exhibited  in  the 
Grecian  costume,  and  representing  Grecian  manners.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the 
Comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  But  they  had  also  a  Comcedia  toffaia,  m>  called 
from  the  Iloman  garb,  usually  worn  in  it.    Afraniua  is  mentioned  as  the  most  &moBi 

1  What  an  inward  humiliation  for  Ceesar,  could  he  have  foreseen,  that  alter  a  few  geneniioiii,Ui 
successor  in  the  despotism,  Nero,  out  of  a  lust  for  self-dishonour,  would  expose  Jiima^y  zepettadlj 
to  infamy  in  the  same  manner  as  he,  the  first  despot,  had  exposed  a  Boman  of  the  mj^^^^^^  mdtt,  not 
without  exciting  general  indignation  t 
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author  in  this  way.  Of  these  Comedies  we  have  nothing  whatever  remaining,  and 
find  so  few  notices  on  the  subject,  that  we  cannot  even  decide  with  certainty,  whether 
the  toffotcB  were  original  Comedies  of  home  growth,  or  only  Grecian  Comedies  recast 
with  Boman  manners.  The  last  is  more  probable,  as  Afranius  lived  in  the  older 
epoch,  when  Boman  genius  had  not  even  begun  to  stir  its  wings  towards  original 
invention ;  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  Attic  Comedies 
could  have  been  adapted,  without  great  violence,  to  a  locality  so  entirely  difiEerent. 
The  tenour  of  Boman  life  was  in  general  earnest  and  grave,  though  in  personal 
intercourse  they  had  no  small  turn  for  wit  and  joviality.  The  difiEerence  of  ranks 
among  the  Bomans  had  its  political  boundaries  very  strongly  marked,  the  wealth  of 
private  persons  was  often  almost  regal;  their  women  lived  much  more  in  society,  and 
played  a  much  more  important  part  there  than  the  Grecian  women  did ;  by  virtue  of 
which  independence  they  also  took  their  full  share  in  the  profligacy  which  went  hand- 
in-hand  with  exterior  refinement.  The  differences  being  so  essential,  an  original 
Roman  Comedy  would  be  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one  that  would  exhibit  this 
sovereign  nation  in  quite  a  new  point  of  view.  That  this  was  not  effected  in  the 
Comcedia  togata,  is  proved  by  the  indifference  with  which  the  ancients  express  them- 
selves on  the  subject.  Quintilian  does  not  scruple  to  say,  that  Latin  literature  limps 
worst  in  Comedy.    This  is  his  expression,  word  for  word. 

To  come  to  Tragedy ;  we  must  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  in  Bome,  the  acting 
of  the  borrowed  Greek  Tragedy  was  considerably  dislocated  by  the  circimistance,  that 
there  was  no  place  for  the  Chorus  in  the  Orchestra,  where  the  principal  spectators,  the 
Elnights  and  Senators,  had  their  seats  :  the  Chorus  therefore  appeared  on  the  stage. 
Here  then  was  the  very  incongruity,  which  we  alleged  as  an  objection  to  the  modem 
attempts  to  introduce  the  Chorus.  Other  deviations  also,  scarcely  for  the  better,  from 
the  Greek  style  of  acting,  were  favourably  received.  At  the  very  first  introduction  of 
r^fular  plays,  Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  by  birth  and  Bome*s  first  tragic  poet  and 
actor,  in  his  monodies  (viz.  those  lyric  parts  which  were  to  be  sung  by  a  single  person 
and  not  by  the  Chorus)  separated  the  song  from  the  mimetic  dance,  only  the  latter 
being  left  to  the  actor,  while  the  singing  part  was  performed  by  a  boy  stationed  beside 
the  flute-player.  Among  the  Greeks  in  their  better  times,  both  the  tragic  song  and 
the  rhythmical  gesticulation  which  accompanied  it  were  certainly  so  simple,  that 
a  single  individual  might  do  ample  justice  to  both.  But  the  Bomans,  it  seems^ 
preferred  isolated  excellence  to  harmonious  union.  Hence,  at  a  later  period,  their 
avidity  for  the  pantomimes,  which  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the  times  of  Augus- 
tas. To  judge  firom  the  names  of  the  most  famous  performers  in  this  kind,  e.  g.  Pylades 
and  Bathyllus,  it  was  by  Greeks  that  this  dumb  eloquence  was  exercised  in  Bome,  and 
the  lyric  parts,  which  were  expressed  by  their  gesticulative  dance,  were  delivered  in 
Greek.  Lastly,  Boscius,  and  probably  not  he  alone,  frequently  played  without 
a  mask :  of  which  procedure  there  never  was  an  instance,  so  far  as  we  know,  among 
the  Greeks.  It  might  fiirther  the  display  of  his  art;  and  here  again,  the  satisfaction 
which  this  gave  the  Bomans  proves,  that  they  had  more  taste  for  the  disproportion- 
ately conspicuous  talent  of  a  virtuoso,  than  for  the  harmonious  impression  of  a  work 
of  art  considered  as  a  whole. 

In  the  Tragic  Literature  of  the  Bomans,  two  epochs  may  be  distinguished ;  the 
older  epoch  of  Livius  Andronicus,  Nsevius,  Ennius,  also  of  Pacuvius  and  Attius,  both 
which  last  flourished  awhile  later  than  Plautus  and  Terence;  and  the  polished  epoch 
of  the  Augustan  age.  The  former  produced  none  but  translators  and  remodellers  of 
Greek  works,  yet  probably  succeeded  better  and  with  more  fidelity  in  the  tragic  than 
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in  the  comic  departmeDt.  Sublimity  of  exprossioii  is  apt  to  tnni  out  somewhat  awk- 
wardly in  an  untutored  language;  it  may  be  reached,  however,  by  an  eflfort;  but  to 
hit  off  the  careless  gracefulness  of  social  wit  requires  natural  humour  and  fine  cultiTSr 
tion.  We  do  not  possess  (any  more  than  in  the  case  of  Flautus  and  Terence)  eren  a 
fragment  of  a  version  from  an  extant  Greek  original,  to  help  us  to  a  judgment  of  the 
accuracy  and  general  success  of  the  copy ;  but  a  speech  of  some  length  from  Attina* 
Prometlieus  Unbound  is  nowise  unworthy  of  .^Ischylns ;  its  metre ^  also  is  much  more 
careful  than  that  of  the  Latin  comedians  usually  is.  This  earlier  style  was  brought  to 
g^reat  perfection  by  Pacuvius  and  Attius,  whose  pieces  seem  to  have  stood  thdr  gronnd 
alone  on  the  tragic  stage  in  Cicero*s  times  and  even  later,  and  to  have  had  many  id- 
mirers.  Horace  directs  his  jealous  criticism  against  these,  as  he  does  against  all  tiie 
other  more  ancient  poets. 

The  contemporaries  of  Augustus  made  it  their  ambition  to  compete  with  the 
Greeks  in  a  more  original  manner;  not  with  equal  success,  however,  in  all  depart- 
ments. The  rage  for  attempts  at  Tragedy  was  particularly  great;  works  of  this  kind 
by  the  Emperor  himself  are  mentioned.  There  is  therefore  much  to  favour  the  con- 
jecture, that  Horace  wrote  his  EpitUe  to  the  Pifos,  principally  with  a  view  of  detening 
these  young  men,  who,  perhaps  without  any  true  call  to  suoh  a  task,  were  bitten  by 
the  mania  of  the  day,  from  so  critical  an  undertaking.  One  of  the  chief  tngediani  of 
this  age  was  the  famous  Asinius  PoUio,  a  man  of  a  violently  impassioned  character,  ai 
Pliny  says,  and  who  was  partial  to  the  same  character  in  works  of  fine  art.  He  it 
was  who  brought  with  him  from  Ehodes  and  set  up  in  Rome  the  well-known  groop  of 
the  Famese  Bull.  If  his  Tragedies  bore  but  about  the  same  relation  to  those  of 
Sophocles,  as  this  bold,  wild,  but  somewhat  overwrought  group  does  to  the  still 
sublimity  of  the  Niobe,  their  loss  is  still  very  much  to  be  lamented.  But  Pbllio'f 
political  greatness  might  easily  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  as  to  the  tme 
value  of  bis  poetical  works.  Ovid  tried  his  hand  upon  Tragedy,  as  he  did  upon  lo 
many  other  kinds  of  poetry,  and  composed  a  Medea,  To  judge  fronw  the  drivelling 
common-places  of  passion  in  his  HeroHdea,  one  would  expect  of  him,  in  l^vgedy,  at 
best  an  overdrawn  Euripides.  Tet  Quintilian  asserts,  that  here  he  showed  lor  onoe 
what  he  might  have  accomplished,  if  he  had  but  kept  himself  within  bomidi,  nther 
than  ^ve  way  to  his  propensity  to  extravagance. 

These  and  all  the  other  tragic  attempts  of  the  Augustan  age  have  perished.  We 
cannot  exactly  estimate  the  extent  of  our  loss,  but  to  all  appearance  it  is  not  ezba- 
ordinarily  great.  In  the  first  place,  the  Greek  Tragedy  laboured  there  under  ths 
disadvantage  of  all  transplanted  exotics :  the  Boman  worship  indeed  was  in  aome 
measure  allied  to  that  of  the  Greeks  (though  not  nearly  so  identical  with  it  as  miny 
suppose),  but  the  heroic  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  altogether  indebted  to  the  poeti 
for  its  introduction  into  Borne,  and  was  in  no  respect  interwoven  with  the  natioul 
recollections,  as  it  was  in  such  a  multitude  of  ways  among  the  Greeks.  There  horen 
before  my  mind's  eye  the  Ideal  of  a  genuine  Boman  form  of  Tragedy,  dimly  indeed 
and  in  the  back-ground  of  ages,  as  one  would  figure  to  one*s-self  a  being,  that  nenr 
issued  into  reality  from  the  womb  of  possibility.    In  significance  and  form,  it  voflld 

1  Bnt  in  what  metres  may  we  suppose  these  tragedians  to  have  tranalated  the  Gre^  Cfboial  Oda! 
Pindar's  lyric  metres,  which  have  so  mudi  resemblance  to  the  trae^<^  Honuse  deekres  to  he  intaiAiUi 
in  Latin.  Probably  the  labyrinthine  structure  of  the  Choral  Strqshes  was  never  attempted :  tadMA 
neither  Roman  languaj^e  nor  Boman  ears  were  calculated  for  it.  Seneca's  Tragedies  nenrar  take  ■ 
higher  flight  from  the  anapeests,  than  to  a  Sapphic  or  choriambic  verse,  the  monotonoiu  reltentfoaof 

ich  is  very  disapveable. 
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be  altogeUier  distinct  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  religious  and  patriotic  in  the  old- 
Boman  sense  of  the  words.  Truly  creative  poetry  can  only  issue  from  the  interior 
life  of  a  people,  and  firom  religion,  which  is  the  root  of  that  life.  But  the  Roman 
religion  was  originally,  and  before  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  loss  of  its  intrinsic 
substance  by  varnishing  its  outside  with  borrowed  finery,  of  quite  a  different  spirit 
from  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  had  all  the  plastic  flexibility  of  Art,  the 
other  the  unchangeable  fixity  of  the  Priesthood.  The  Roman  Faith,  and  the  cere- 
monies established  on  it,  were  more  earnest,  more  moral,  and  pious, — more  pene- 
trating  in  their  insight  into  Nature,  more  magical  and  mysterious  than  the  Grecian 
Keligion — than  that  part  of  it  at  least  which  was  exoteric  to  the  mysteries.  As  the 
Grecian  Tragedy  exhibits  the  free  man  struggling  with  destiny,  so  the  spirit  of  a 
Boman  Tragedy  would  be  the  prostration  of  all  human  motives  beneath  that  hallowing 
binding  force,  Bdigio\  and  its  revealed  omnipresence  in  all  things  earthly.  But  when 
the  craving  for  poetry  of  a  cultivated  character  awoke  in  them,  this  spirit  had  loDg 
been  extinct.  The  Patricians,  originally  an  Etruscan  school  of  priesthood,  had  be- 
come merely  secular  statesmen  and  warriors,  who  retained  their  hereditary  sacerdotal 
character  only  as  a  political  form.  Their  sacred  books,  their  Yedas,  were  become 
nnintelligible  to  them,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  the  obsolete  letter,  as  because  they 
no  longer  possessed  that  higher  science  which  was  the  key  to  the  sanctuary.  What 
the  heroic  legends  of  the  Latins  might  have  become  imder  an  earlier  development, 
and  what  the  colouring  was  that  properly  belonged  to  them,  we  may  still  see  from 
some  traces  in  Virgil,  Propertius,  and  Ovid,  though  even  these  poets  handled  them 
only  as  matters  of  antiquarian  interest. 

Moreover,  though  the  Romans  now  at  last  were  for  hellenizing  in  all  things,  they 
wanted  that  milder  spirit  of  humanity  which  may  be  traced  in  Grecian  History, 
Poetry,  and  Art,  from  the  Homeric  age  downwards.  From  the  severest  virtue, 
which,  Gurtius-like,  buried  all  personal  inclinations  in  the  bosom  of  native  land,  they 
passed  with  fearful  rapidity  to  an  equally  unexampled  profligacy  of  rapacity  and  lust. 
Never  were  they  able  to  belie  in  their  character  the  story  of  their  first  founder, 
suckled,  not  at  the  mother's  breast,  but  by  a  ravening  she-wolf.  They  were  the 
Tragedians  of  the  World's  History,  and  many  a  drama  of  deep  woe  did  they  exhibit 
with  kings  led  in  fetters  and  pining  in  the  dungeon :  they  were  the  iron  necessity  of 
all  other  nations ;  the  universal  destroyers  for  the  sake  of  piling  up  at  last  from  the 
ruins  the  mausoleum  of  their  own  dignity  and  freedom,  amid  the  monotonous  solitude 
of  an  obedient  world.  To  them  it  was  not  given  to  touch  the  heart  by  the  tempered 
accents  of  mental  anguish,  and  to  run  with  a  light  and  forbearing  hand  through  the 
scale  of  the  feelings.  In  Tragedy,  too,  they  naturally  aimed  at  extremes,  by  over- 
leaping  all  intermediate  gradations,  both  in  the  stoicism  of  heroic  courage,  and  in  the 
monstrous  rage  of  abandoned  lusts.  Of  all  their  ancient  greatness  nothing  remained 
to  them  save  only  the  defiance  of  pain  and  death,  if  need  were  that  they  should 
exchange  for  these  a  life  of  unbridled  enjoyment.  This  seal,  accordingly,  of  their  own 
former  nobility  they  stamped  upon  their  tragic  heroes  with  a  self-complacent  and 
yain-glorious  profusion. 

Lastly,  in  the  age  of  cultivated  Literatm'e,  the  dramatic  poets,  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  fond  of  spectacle,  even  to  madness,  nevertheless  wanted  a  public  for  Poetry. 
In  their  triumphal  processions,  theii*  gladiatorial  games  and  beast-fights,  all  the  mag- 
nifiomce  in  the  world,  all  the  marvels  of  foreign  climes  were  led  before  the  eye  of 

1  [Schlegel  adopts  the  old,  but  incorrect  derivation  of  rtUvjio  from  religarc;  see  Varron.  p.  482.] 
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the  spectator;  he  was  glutted  with  the  most  violent  soenes  of  blood.  On  neiYes  thu 
steeled  what  effect  could  be  produced  by  the  finer  gradationB  of  tragic  pathos  t  It  wu 
the  ambition  of  the  grandees  to  display  to  the  people,  in  a  single  day,  the  enonnooB 
spoil  of  foreign  or  civil  wars,  on  stages  which  were  generally  destroyed  immediately 
after  the  use  so  made  of  them.  What  Pliny  relates  of  the  architectural  deoon- 
tions  of  that  erected  by  Scaurus  borders  on  the  incredible.  When  pomp  could  be 
carried  no  further,  they  tried  to  stimulate  by  novelty  of  mechanic  contrivanoe.  Thus 
a  Roman  at  his  father's  funeral  solemnity  had  two  theatres  built  with  thdr  btdo 
resting  on  each  other,  each  moveable  on  a  single  pivot  in  the  middle,  in  sndi 
a  manner,  that  at  the  end  of  the  play  they  were  wheeled  ronnd  with  all  the  spec- 
tators sitting  in  them,  and  formed  into  a  circus,  in  which  games  of  gladiators  were 
exhibited.  In  the  gratification  of  the  eyes  that  of  the  ears  was  wholly  swallowed 
up :  rope-dances  and  white  elephants  were  preferred  to  every  kind  of  dramatic  enter 
tainmeut;  the  embroidered  purple  robe  of  the  actor,  Horace  tells  us,  was  reoeiTed 
with  a  general  clapping,  and  so  far  firom  attentive  and  quiet  was  the  great  masB  of 
the  people,  that  he  compares  their  noise  to  the  roar  of  the  ocean  or  of  a  forefitH»?end 
mountain  in  a  storm. 

Only  one  specimen  of  the  talents  of  the  Komans  for  Tragedy  has  oome  down  to  xa ; 
but  it  would  be  unfair  to  form  a  judgment  from  this  of  the  lost  works  of  better  times: 
I  mean,  the  ten  Tragedies  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Seneca.  Their  claim  to  his 
name  seems  to  be  very  ambiguous :  perhaps  it  is  grounded  only  on  a  drcumstaiice 
which  ought  rather  to  have  led  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  viz.  that  Seneca  himself  is 
one  of  the  dramatis  personaB  in  one  of  them,  the  Octavia,  The  learned  are  divided  in 
their  opinions  on  the  subject.  Some  assign  them  partly  to  the  philosopher,  partly  to 
his  father  the  rhetorician :  others  assume  the  existence  of  a  poet  Seneca  distinct  from 
both.  In  this  point  all  are  agreed,  that  the  plays  are  not  all  from  one  hand,  bat 
belong  to  different  ages  even.  For  the  honour  of  Boman  taste,  one  would  fain  hold 
them  to  be  after-births  of  a  very  late  sera  of  antiquity :  but  Quintalian  quotes  a  vene 
from  the  Medea\  which  we  actually  find  in  the  extant  piece  of  that  name,  so  that  the 
plea  will  not  hold  good  for  this  play,  which  seems,  however,  to  be  no  great  deal  better 
than  the  rest.  We  find  also  in  Lucan,  a  contemporary  of  Nero,  the  very  same  s^ 
of  bombast,  which  distorts  every  thing  great  into  nonsense.  The  state  of  constant 
outrage  in  which  Rome  was  kept  by  a  series  of  blood-thursty  tyrants,  led  to  omiltf 
outrages  upon  nature  in  rhetoric  and  poetry.  The  same  phenomenon  has  been 
observed  in  similar  epochs  of  modem  history.  Under  the  wise  and  mild  government 
of  a  Vespasian  and  a  Titus,  and  still  more  of  a  Trajan,  the  Romans  returned  to  a  purer 
taste.  '  But  to  whatever  age  these  Tragedies  of  Seneca  may  belong,  they  are  b^food 
all  description  bombastic  and  frigid,  utterly  devoid  of  nature  in  character  and  action, 
full  of  the  most  revolting  violations  of  propriety,  and  so  barren  of  all  theatrical  effbdi 
that  I  verily  believe  they  were  never  meant  to  leave  the  schools  of  the  rhetoridans  for 
the  stage.  With  the  old  Tragedies,  those  highest  of  the  creations  of  Grecian  poetioil 
genius,  these  have  nothing  in  common  but  the  namei,  the  exterior  form,  and  ti» 
mythological  matter:  and  yet  they  set  themselves  up  beside  them  in  the  evidenl 
intention  of  surpassing  them,  in  which  attempt  they  come  off  like  a  hoUow  hyperiMb 

1  The  author  of  this  Medea  makes  his  heroine  strangle  her  children  eoram  popyXo,  In  qriU  of 
Horace's  warning,  who  probably  when  he  uttered  it  had  a  Soman  nxa^mp^^  before  Us  eym,  fiv  i 
Greek  would  hardly  have  conmiitted  this  error.  The  Roman  tragedians  must  have  had  apsitieiilit 
lust  for  novelty  and  effect  to  seek  them  in  such  atrocities. 
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contrasted  with  a  most  heartfelt  tmth.  Every  common-place  of  Tragedy  is  worried 
out  to  the  last  gasp ;  all  is  phrase,  among  which  even  the  simplest  is  forced  and 
stilted.  An  utter  poverty  of  mind  is  tricked  out  with  wit  and  acuteness.  They 
have  fancy  too,  or  at  least  a  phantom  of  it ;  of  the  abuse  of  that  faculty,  one  may 
look  to  these  plays  for  a  speaking  example.  Their  persons  are  neither  ideal  nor 
real  men,  but  misshapen  giants  of  puppets ;  and  the  wire  that  sets  them  a-going  is 
at  one  time  an  unnatural  heroism,  at  another  a  passion  alike  unnatural,  which  no 
atrocity  of  guilt  can  appal. 

In  a  history,  therefore,  of  Dramatic  Art,  I  might  have  wholly  passed  by  the  Tra- 
gedies of  Seneca,  but  that  the  blind  prejudice  in  favour  of  all  that  remains  to  us 
from  antiquity  has  attracted  many  imitators  to  these  compositions.  They  were 
earlier  and  more  generally  known  than  the  Greek  Tragedies.  Not  merely  scholars 
destitute  of  poetical  taste  have  judged  favourably  of  them,  nay,  have  preferred 
them  to  the  Greek  Tragedies,  but  even  poets  have  deemed  them  worth  studying. 
The  influence  of  Seneca  on  ComeiIle*s  notion  of  Tragedy  is  too  plain  to  be  over- 
looked; Badne  has  deigned  to  borrow  a  good  deal  from  him  in  his  Phaedra  (as 
may  be  seen  in  Brumoy's  eniuneration),  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  scene  in  which 
the  heroine  dedares  her  passion. 

And  here  we  dose  our  disquisitions  on  the  productions  of  Classical  Antiquity. 
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PART   II. 


EXTRACTS   FROM    ARISTOTLE,   VITRUVIUS, 

AND    JULIUS   POLLUX. 


(I) 

ARISTOTLE'S    TREATISE   ON    POETRY. 


TSAIfSLATED  FBOH  THE  OEEEK. 


.  INTEODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


^HEKE  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  celebrated  treatise  on  poetry, 
-*-  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked^,  was  accepted  as  a  sort 
of  critical  gospel  at  the  very  time  when  Aristotle's  philosophical 
reputation  was  at  its  lowest  point,  is  botli  incomplete  and  inter- 
polated in  the  existing  text*.  With  regard  to  its  incompleteness, 
this  might  be  inferred  from  the  description  of  the  work  given  by 
the  author  himself,  at  the  very  beginning;  for  he  leads  us  to  expect 
(1)  a  discussion  of  poetry  in  general,  which  we  find  in  the  first  five 
chapters  of  the  existing  text ;  (2)  a  complete  theory  of  Tragedy, 
which  we  find  in  chapters  6 — 22 ;  (3)  the  doctrine  of  epic  poetry, 
which  occupies  the  conclusion  of  the  fragment  which  has  come 
down  to  us ;  and  we  ought  then  to  have  a  discussion  of  comic  and 
lyric  poetry,  which  are  both  missing.  If  it  is  supposed  that  Aris- 
totle never  fulfilled  his  intentions,  but  left  the  work  unfinished,  it  is 
sufficient  to  answer  that  the  treatise  on  poetry  is  not  one  of  the 
latest  of  Aristotle's  works,  for  he  refers  to  it  in  the  third  book  of  his 
Rhetoric  (ill.  18,  §  7),  and  that  too  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  ludicrous  [irepX  r&v  yeXomv),  which  must  have  been  discussed 
in  the  last  part  of  the  work  where  he  treated  of  Comedy.  In  the 
lists  of  Aristotle's  works  given  by  Diogenes  (v.  21 — 27),  and  the 
anonymous  writer  quoted  by  Menage  (pp.  65 — 67,  Buhle),  there  is 
a  distinct  reference  to  two  books  of  the  Poetic,  and  -it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  only  the  first  has  been  preserved. 
That  the  book,  as  we  have  it,  is  not  only  a  fragment,  but  is  also 
corrupted  by  interpolations  or  scholia  which  have  crept  into  the  text, 

1  ffisi.  of  Greek  Literature,  Vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

»   See  Spengel,  Munich  Transactiora,   1837,  II.  pp.  209  sqq. ;   and  F.  Rittcr's 
edition  of  the  tract,  Colonice,  1839. 
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can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  Ari»- 
totle's  style  and  method.  For  example,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
grammatical  details  in  chapters  xx.  and  xxi.  are  not  in  the  style  of 
Aristotle,  and  with  regard  to  the  former,  where  eight  parts  of 
speech  are  enumerated,  we  have  the  express  statement  of  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus  {de  Comjxmttone  Verborum^  c.  2,  init.;  de  Pra* 
stantta  Demosthenis,  p.  1101),  and  of  Quintilian  {Iiwt  OratlAy 
§18),  that  Aristotle  and  Theodectes  reckoned  only  three  parts  of 
speech.  In  the  following  translation  I  have  indicated  by  brackets 
those  passages  which  Bitter  regards  as  interpolations,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  in  every  case  an  equally  good  reason  for  the 
ejection  of  the  clause. 

J.  W.  D. 


(I) 

AKISTOTLE'S 
TREATISE     ON     POETRY. 

riNiNo's  tbanslation;  with  occasional  oobbectionb  and  notes  on 

THB  OBIOINAL  TEXT.) 


A.     Oeneral  Introdttction* 


r  design  is  to  treat  of  Poetry  in  general,  and  of  its  several  species ;  Can.  i. 

X)  inquire  what  is  the  proper  effect  of  each;  what  construction  of  a  Design  of 

3r  plot,  is  essential  to  a  good  poem;  of  what,  and  Ju>w  many  parts,  r^^^ 

pecies  consists;  with  whatever  else  belongs  to  the  same  subject;  pc^uy? 

r'ffiall  consider  in  the  order  that  most  naturally  presents  itself 

€VOt  Kara  ff^vo'iv  irp&rov  atro  twv  Trptanav), 

ic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  dithyrambics,  as  also,  for  the  most  i.  Means  of 

he  music  of  the  flute  and  of  the  lyre ;  all  these  are,  in  the  most 

1  view  of  them,  Imitations  (ov<rat  ixLfnj<r€L^  to  avvoXov) :  differing, 

er,  from  each  other  in  th/ree  respects,  according  to  the  different 

,  the  different  objects,  or  the  different  m^imner,  of  their  imitation. 

r  as  men,  some  through  art,  and  some  through  habit,  imitate 

B  objects,  by  means  of  colowr  and  figure   [and  others  again  by 

;   so  with  respect  to  the  arts  above-mentioned,  rhythm,  words, 

jdody  {pvOfios,  Xoyos,  dppiovia),  are  the  different  means  by  which, 

single  or  variously  combined,  they  all  produce  their  imitation. 

r  example:  in  the  imitations  of  the  flute  and  the  lyre,  and  of  any 

instruments  capable  of  producing  a  similar  effect,  as  the  syrinx  or 

nelody  and  rhyth/m  only  are  employed.     In  those  of  dance,  rhythm, 

without  melody,  for  there  are  dancers  who,  by  rhythm  applied  to 

B,  express  manners,  passions  and  actions. 

e  EpopoBia  imitates  by  words  alone,  or  by  verse,  and  that  verse 

B  either  composed  of  various  metres,  or  confined,  according  to  the 

isagea  inclosed  within  brackets  are  supposed  to  be  interpolations. — J.  W.  D. 
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practice  hItLorto  establisbefJ^  to  a  single  species.  For  we  should  other- 
vrine  have  no  general  name,  which  would  comprehend  the  Mimes  of 
SopLrrm  and  Xenarchus,  and  the^oeratic  Dialogues;  or  poems  in 
iambic,  elegiac,  or  other  metres,  in  wnich  the  epic  species  of  imitation 
may  be  conveyed.  Custom,  indeed,  connecting  the  word  mxciy,  "to 
make,"  witli  the  nanie  of  the  metre  employed,  has  denominated  some 
elegiac  poets,  i.  e.  makers  of  elegiac  verse;  others^  epic  poets,  L  e.  maken 
of  hexameter  verse:  thas  distinguishing  poets,  not  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  imitation,  but  according  to  that  of  their  fnetre  only.  For 
even  they  who  com|K)se  treatises  on  medicine,  or  natural  philosqthy,  in 
verse,  are  denominated  Poets:  yet  Homer  and  Empedocles  have  nothing 
in  common,  except  theii*  metre ;  the  former,  therefore,  justly  merits  the 
name  of  Foet;  while  the  other  should  rather  be  called  a  Phytiologid 
than  a  Poet, 

So  also,  though  any  one  should  choose  to  convey  his  imitation  in 
every  kind  of  metre,  promiscuously,  as  Chseremon  has  done  in  laa  Cen- 
taur, which  ia  a  medley  of  all  sorts  of  verse,  it  would  not  inunediatdj 
follow,  that  on  that  account  merely  he  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  Poet 
— But  of  this  enough. 

There  are,  again,  other  species  of  poetry,  which  make  use  of  all  ik 
means  of  imitation,  rhythm,  melody,  and  verse.  Such  are  the  dtthynm- 
hie,  that  of  nomes,  tragedy,  and  comedy :  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  in  some  of  these  they  are  employed  all  together^  in  others,  separsti^j. 
And  such  ai*e  the  differences  of  these  arts  with  respect  to  the  fMam  I7 
which  they  imitate. 

Cap.  ir.  But,  as  the  objects  of  imitation  are  the  actions  of  men  {hrA  8c  [u^mh 

imitatiouL ''  foi  ol  fiLfjLovfi€voi  irpaTTovras),  and  these  men  must  of  necessity  he  either 
grxjd  or  bad  (for  on  this  does  character  principally  depend;  the  maiMun 
>x3ing  in  all  men  most  strongly  marked  by  virtue  and  vice),  it  IbDovs 
that  we  can  only  represent  men  either  as  better  than  they  actually  m^ 
or  worse,  or  exactly  a>s  they  are :  just  as,  in  pairUingy  the  pictures  of 
Polygnotus  were  above  the  common  level  of  nature;  those  of  Paituffi^ 
below  it ;  those  of  Dionysius,  faithful  likejiesses. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  each  of  the  imitations  above-mentioned  will 
admit  of  these  differences,  and  become  a  different  kind  of  imitati0n,  aiit 
imitates  objects  that  differ  in  this  respect.  This  may  he  the  esse  with 
dancing;  with  the  music  of  the  flute,  and  of  the  lyre;  and,  alsob  with 
the  poetry  which  employs  words,  or  verse,  only,  without  mdoijf  « 
rhythm:  thus,  Homer  has  drawn  men  superior  to  what  they  are;  C^ 
phoii,  as  they  are;  llegemon  the  Thasian,  the  inventor  of  parodies^ u^ 
Nicoclia/res,  the  author  of  the  JDdiad,  worse  than  they  are. 
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So,  again,  with  respect  to  dithyrarnbica  and  nomes:  in  these,  too,  the 
imitation  may  be  as  different  as  that  of  the  Persians  by  TiinotheuSy  and 
the  Cyclops  by  FhUoxenua, 

Tragedy  also,  and  GoTnedy^  are  distinguished  in  the  same  manner; 
the  aim  of  Comedy  being  to  exhibit  men  worse  than  we  find  them,  that 
of  Tragedy,  heU&r, 

There  remains  the  third  difference,  that  of  the  manner  in  which  each  Cap.  m. 
of  these  objects  may  be  imitated.     For  the  poet,  imitating  the  «awie  J^^tio^' **' 
object,  and  by  the  samie  means,  may  do  it  either  in  na/rration;  and  that, 
again,  either  personating  other  characters  [as  Homer  does],  or  in  his  own 
person  throughout,  without  change :  or  he  may  imitate  by  representing 
all  his  characters  as  real,  and  employed  in  the  very  auction  itself. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  differences  by  which  all  imitation  is  dis- 
tinguished; those  of  the  means,  the  object,  and  the  manner  (iy  ols  tc,  #cal 
a,  jcat  ci>$) :  so  that  Sophocles  is,  in  one  respect,  an  imitator  of  the  same 
kind  with  Homier,  as  elevated  characters  are  the  objects  of  both ;  in  an- 
other respect,  of  the  same  kind  with  Aristoplianes,  as  both  imitate  in 
the  loay  of  action.  [Whence,  according  to  some,  the  application  of  the 
term  Dra/ma,  i  e.  auction,  to  such  poems.  Upon  this  it  is  that  the 
Dorioms  ground  their  claim  to  the  invention  both  of  Tragedy  and 
Comedy.  For  Comedy  is  claimed  by  the  Megarians,  both  by  those  of 
Greece,  who  contend  that  it  took  its  rise  in  their  popular  government ; 
and  by  those  of  Sicily,  0,mong  whom  the  poet  IHpicIuMrmits  flourished 
long  before  Ghianides  and  Magnes;  and  Tragedy,  also,  is  claimed  by 
Bome  of  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese. — In  support  of  these  claims, 
they  argue  from  the  vxxrds  themselves.  They  allege  that  the  Doric 
word  for  a  milage  is  Kw/xiy,  the  Attic  Ai7/jtos ;  and  that  Comedians  were 
80  called,  not  from  Kcu/xci^civ,  to  revel,  but  from  their  strolling  about  the 
icciijftou,  or  villages,  before  they  were  tolerated  in  the  city.  They  say, 
farther,  that  to  do,  or  act,  they  express  by  the  word  Sp^v :  the  Athe- 
nians, by  'Trparrctv.] 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  differences  of  imitation  (jJiLiirja'ts:),  how 
fMmy,  and  what  they  are. 

Poetry,  in  general,  seems  to  have  deiived  its  origin  from  two  causes,  Cap.  iv. 
Moh  of  them  natural.  ^gj  Jf 

1. .    To  Imitate  is  instinctive  in  man  from  his  infancy.     By  this  he  of  o^^^^ 
a  distinguished  from  other  animals,  that  he  is,  of  all,  the  most  imitative,     ^     ^'^' 
ttid  through  this  instinct  receives  his   earliest  education.     All  men, 
likewise,  naturally  receive  pleasure  from  imitation.      This  is  evident 
from  what  we  experience  in  viewing  the  works  of  imitative  art;  for  in 
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them  we  contemplate  with  pleasure,  and  with  the  more  pleaimre  the 
more  exactly  they  arc  imitated^  such  objects  as,  if  real,  we  could  not  Bee 
without  pain,  as  the  figures  of  the  meanest  and  most  disgusting  animalBy 
dead  bodies,  and  the  like.  And  the  reason  of  this  is^  that  to  learn  is  a 
very  gi'eat  pleasure,  not  confined  to  philosophers,  but  common  to  all 
men;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  multitude  partake  of  it  in 
a  more  transient  and  compendious  manner.  Hence  the  pleasure  they 
receive  from  a  picture ;  in  viewing  it,  they  learn,  they  in/er,  they  dis- 
cover, what  eveiy  object  is ;  that  tliis,  for  instance,  is  such  a  particular 
man,  &c.  For  if  we  supjDose  the  object  represented  to  be  something 
which  the  spectator  had  never  seen,  in  that  case  his  pleasure  will  not 
arise  from  the  imitation,  as  such\  but  from  the  workmanship,  the 
colours,  or  some  such  cause. 

2.  Imitation,  then,  being  thus  natural  to  us ;  and,  secondly,  Ear- 
mony  and  Ithythm  being  also  natural  (for  as  to  metres,  they  are  plainly 
comprised  in  rhythm),  those  persons,  in  whom  originally  these  propen- 
sities were  the  strongest,  were  naturally  led  to  rude  and  extemporaneons 
attempts,  which,  gradually  improved,  gave  birth  to  Poetry. 

But  this  Poetry,  following  the  different  characters  of  its  anthon^ 
naturally  divided  itself  into  tuf}o  different  kinds.  They  who  were  of  a 
grave  and  lofty  spiiit  chose  for  their  imitation  the  actions  and  adven- 
tures of  elevated  chaiucters;  while  poets  of  a  lighter  turn  represented 
those  of  the  vicious  and  contemptible.  And  these  composed,  originaUy, 
Satires,  as  the  former  did  Hynvns  and  Encomia, 

Of  the  ligMer  kind,  we  have  no  poem  anterior  to  the  tinie  of 
Homer,  though  many  such,  in  all  probability,  there  were;  buty^flihii 
time,  we  have :  as,  his  Margites,  and  others  of  the  same  species,  in 
which  the  Iambic  was  introduced  as  the  most  proper  measure;  and 
hence,  indeed,  the  name  of  Iambic,  because  it  was  the  measnie  in  vhid 
they  used  to  satirize  each  other  (la/x^t^civ). 

And  thus  these  old  poets  were  divided  into  two  classes — those  who 
used  the  Jieroic,  and  those  who  used  the  iambic  verse. 

And  as,  in  the  serious  kind,  Homer  alone  may  be  said  to  deeerre 
the  name  of  poet,  not  only  on  account  of  his  other  exoeUenoieB^  but  alw 
of  the  dramatic  spirit  of  his  imitations;  so  wcji  he  likewise  the  fint 
who  suggested  the  idea  of  Comedy,  by  substituting  ridicule  for  «iwrfi«^ 
and  giving  that  ridicule  a  dramatic  cast;  for  his  Margites  bean  the 
same  analogy  to  Comedy,  as  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  Tragedy.  Bat 
when  Tragedy  and  Comedy  had  once  made  their  appearance^  succeediiig 
poets,  according  to  the  turn  of  their  genius,  attached  themselTes  to  flw 
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one  or  the  other  of  these  new  species.  The  lighter  sort,  instead  of 
lamhicy  became  Comic  poets;  the  graver^  Tragic,  instead  of  Heroic: 
and  that  on  account  of  the  superior  dignity  and  higher  estimation  of 
these  l&tt&r /orms  {(rxj/jiiara)  of  Poetry. 

Whether  Tragedy  has  now,  with  respect  to  its  constituent  parts, 
received  the  utmost  improvement  of  which  it  is  capable,  considered 
both  in  itself,  and  relatively  to  the  theatre,  is  a  question  that  belongs 
not  to  this  place. 

Both  Tragedy,  however,  and  Comedy,  having  originated  in  a  rude 
and  unpremeditated  manner — the  first  from  the  leaders  in  the  DiUiyr- 
(tmbic  hymns,  the  other  from  those  who  led  off  the  Phallic  songs,  which, 
in  many  cities^  remain  still  in  use— each  advanced  gradually  towards 
perfection  by  successive  in^provements,  as  it  successively  manifested 
itself  (#caTa  fiucpov  rfi^Brj,  irpoayovTfav  o(rov  iyiyvero  <f>av€p6v  avr^s). 

Tragedy,  after  various  changes  (ttoXXcis  fierafiokas  fieraPoXova-a 
i;  Tpayf^Sla),  reposed  at  length  in  the  completion  of  its  proper  form. 
jE^chylua  fii'st  added  a  second  actor :  he  also  abridged  the  chorus,  and 
made  the  dialogue  the  principal  part  of  Tragedy.  Sophocles  increased 
the  number  of  actors  to  three,  and  added  the  decoration  of  painted 
scenery.  It  was  also  late  before  Tragedy  threw  aside  the  short  and 
simple  fable,  and  ludicrous  language  of  its  satyric  origin,  and  attained 
its  proper  magnitude  and  dignity.  The  Iambic  measure  was  then  fii^t 
adopted :  for,  originally,  the  Trochaic  tetrameter  was  made  use  oi,  on 
account  of  the  satyric  and  saltatorial  genius  of  the  poem  at  that  time 
(Sia  TO  iTarvpuajv  koL  op;(i;crri#cQ>rcpav  €ivaL  Trjv  iroiijcrLv) :  but  when  the 
dialogue  was  formed,  nature  itself  pointed  out  the  proper  metre.  For 
the  ia^nbic  is,  of  all  metres,  the  most  colloquial  (jjiaXiara  yap  Xcktikov 
lorn) :  as  appears  evidently  fr*om  this  fact,  that  our  common  conversation 
frequently  falls  into  iamhic  verse;  seldom  into  heocameter,  and  only 
when  we  depart  from  the  usual  liarmony  of  speech.  Episodes  were 
<0«n  multiplied^  and  every  other  part  of  the  drama  successively  improved 
and  polished.  ^ 

But  of  this  enough :  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  would  perhaps  be 
«  task  of  some  lengtL 

Comedy,  as  was  said  before,  is  an  imitation  of  bad  characters  :  bad^  Gap.  y. 
atiot  with  respect  to  every  sort  of  vice,  but  to  the  ridiculous  only,  as  ^JJ^S^S? 
ftdng  a  species  of  turpitude  or  deformity ;  since  it  may  be  defined  to  be 
■ — a  fa/uU  or  deformity  of  such  sort  as  is  neither  painful  nor  destructive 
^To  yap   ycXoiov   cortv   dfAaprrffm  Tt — Kal  ou    ifiOapriKov),     A  ridiculous 
Eioe^  for  example,  is  something  ugly  and  distorted^  but  not  so  as  to 
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71  --i??r>-:'-.-  ::-Tr  Teint-nts  of  Tragedy,  and  the  respective  authors 
::  :"rr:...  *:...-•.  :.  :  r-.Ts:-e-i  "iir  knowledge;  but  those  of  Comedy,  from 
::  f  ..''.'.i  ..".:- :.:.  :.  z'.. .:  was  paid  xo  it  in  its  origin,  remain  in  ohscurity. 
y.:  ::  ^..-  :..:  :-ll  1  .:r  '.'i.?r.  C.-medy  was  authorized  by  the  magistrate, 
.*:. ;  /..rr.-.l  -  a'.  :Lr  :  "blic  t-xf«ense :  it  was,  at  firsts  a  private  and 
•.  •■    \.'.-.:r    .x..:*. :::;:-.       Ftoux  the   time,    indeed,    when    it   began  to 

..:•-:  -  :-.f  ".rjT-.«r  ::  f. :iru  its  i"»oets  have  been  recorded;  but  vho 
?  >-  ::.:.-.•! .-.-l  1..--*^:-  r  .'.:..".  -jues*.  or  augmented  the  number  of  actora 
— -.:  .-^.  .•.:. ".  .:i-.r  t:.*:*::: v-l.-.r*  •.:  the  same  kind,  are  unknown. 

_•"  -      '  ..:.i  7  ':•-  ,'.>  wrre  the  lir:?t  who  invented  comic  fiibles^ 

."':  .>  1...  :•  T -.:...:.:.  Tirrrr.r'f.  is  of  Sicilian  origin.  But,  of  Athenian 
••-:?w  ■:?   "«!■.>   'Lr    iT>:,  who  abandoned  the   Iambic  type*,  and 

:..:r  ».v.::-.--   ...^  -r.»  .r^'\  \'..'s  ;!  a  general  character  {jjp^ev  aj^t^jaroii^ 

y .   :  'T^.'i'Ty  .vr:*t*e-  >:   fir  wi-iii  Tr^yjic*,  as   it  is  an  imitation  of 

>•  •      •    -  -      *     - ".:  ::.  :'...f  ::  dirii-r?.  that  it  makes  use  of  a  single 

•...:>..    i.:..l    .-    .■.:.~:.r;   *..    ini.rr.aiion.     It   also  differs  in  length:  for 

Vr  c  • ."  -"-  ':   "="  "^'-  -"•>  '  *-   Sk*  :•«-;«*: We.  to  confine  its  action  within  tk 

v.  :>  .:  :.  >:j:-^.:   ttt  lu::.::  ::  iLe  sun,  or  nearly  so;  but  the  time  of 

.:..:.  *.  If  :.. '.-.~:.::f,     Tli?w  l:«wever,  at  first  was  equally  the  ca« 

.  :  :":  -. .:  .•::.*: iT-.r.:  _•'•".«.  >::r.e  ai>e  common  to  both,  some  pecolitf 
:.'  ?•,::•'.  •"  Hf.  :':..r-.:'::\.  ttL:  is  a  iudse  of  the  beauties  and  defeeis 
.:  V:vc:'' ;•".  "Jw  .:  .-.-iirs-f.  f:"-4l>  s  jtidge  with  respect  to  those  of  Epic 
•.••«. ::  »•     :*.  r  :/l  :..=  ;cr:>  ::"  :lf  E-.ic  p-x-m  are  to  be  found  in  Tragedj; 

,v.  X  /■   :':.;    >\o.  :<    ::*  ••"•ttTy  wliich   imitates   in  hexameters,  and  of  ; 

'>•  .'  *-:    /:-./.".   s'.n'.'.k    :.:  rfiaficr.     Let  us  now   consider  Tragdr, 

%\  »w  ^ ..     ^^  ^  ;   .^   --V.:.  :V. :..  -:.:.:  l^s  ":.ficn  alreadv  said,  its  true  and  essentiil 

"""•V  *•      ,.,:..  :..  V.      V:v.c-.**.'".  :1-.:...  is  i»-  iidtaiion  of  an  action  that  is  MMwr- 

>  .\»  •     .\  •  *.  •     •  • 

•  ;^^^^'  •.  .      -v.  .v..  i  . :  :.  ".  r.inT  '  I  ^p  tk:id< — by  language  embellidied  and  I" 
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iXecv  Kai  fj>opov  irepaivova'a  rrjv  rtav  toiovtwv  iraOrjfidroyv  KdOapaLv),  By 
pleasurable  language,  I  mean  a  language  that  has  the  embellishments 
of  rhythm,  harmony,  and  melody;  and  I  add,  by  different  means  in 
different  parts,  because  in  some  parts  metre  alone  is  employed,  in  others, 
melody*. 


^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  celebrated  definition  of  Tragedy  is  drawn  up 
with  an  express  and  controversial  reference  to  Plato's  opinion  of  poetry.  The  very 
phrases  are  an  echo  of  Plato's  language.  Thus,  the  words  ifivfffiivtfi  Xirytfi  remind  us 
at  once  of  Plato's  iidwrfi^rj  fioOaa  {Respvbl.  x.  p.  607  a),  and  the  expression  tfnijvT<av  koX 
oij  bC  &,irayy€\ias  must  allude  to  Plato^s  description  of  the  lyric  as  opposed  to  the 
dramatic  poetry,  the  latter  being  5tA  /ufii^aeufs,  and  the  former  5t*  diraYyeKlas  a&roG  rod 
roifiToO  {Respubl.  iii.  p.  394  0,  above,  p.  42).  It  appears,  however,  that  the  mere  state- 
ment that  Tragedy  is  a  purgation  (Kd6ap<ns)  of  those  passions  which  Plato  charges  it 
with  exciting,  is  not  a  sufScient  answer  to  that  philosopher,  and  Spengel  has  argued, 
I  think  conclusively,  that  there  is  probably  an  omission  in  the  text,  as  we  have  it,  of 
a  passage  conveying  Aristotle's  reasoning  in  defence  of  his  own  views.  Spengfl's 
opinion  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words.  After  remarking  {Mwnich  Transcictiona, 
1837,  II.  p.  226  sqq.)  that,  although  Aristotle  has  explained  the  words  ijdvafi^ifi  \6y(p 
and  x^P^^  iKdffTou  tQv  eldQv  iv  toTs  fioplois,  he  has  left  unexplained  the  main  point, 
di*  iXiov  Kod  ^fiou  TTcpaXvovca  r^v  rG>v  Toio&rwv  TradrjfidTuy  KdOapaufj  he  proceeds: 
*'  and  yet  this  xdOapais  TradiifidTwv  is  in  Aristotle's  estimation  of  such  significance  and 
importance,  that  while  he  contents  himself  in  an  earlier  work,  the  Politics,  v.  (viii.)  7, 
with  a  short  notice,  he  postpones  the  full  explanation  to  his  Poetic,  and  promises  to 
give  it  there.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  the  place  in  which  Aristotle  was  bound  to 
speak  of  it,  for  the  introduction,  ^  hich  forms  a  connected  whole  by  itself,  afforded  no 
opportunity  for  it ;  and  even  if  he  wished,  which  is  not  credible,  to  reserve  a  fuller 
discossion  of  it  for  a  future  occasion,  still  it  was  necessary  that  the  topic  should  be  at 
least  touched  on  here  and  referred  back  to  the  rest.  That,  however,  he  has  spoken  of 
the  subject  here,  in  the  most  convenient  place,  and  has  indicated  the  reasons  for  his 
opinion,  may  be  coigectured  from  the  numerous  references  to  this  important  part  of 
the  definition ;  c.  Xl. :  ii  ybip  d^ayvibpiais  Kal  vcpur^reia  ^  iXeov  l^et  17  tpS^oVf  olujp 
rpd^cwp  ^  Tpay<pdla  /dfi'^ts  inrdKetTot,  c.  Xlll. :  iireiS^  otv  Set  t^  aivOeaw  etvai  rijs 
KaXKUrmis  rpaytpbias  fiii  dirXrjv,  dXXd  ireirXeyfiiyTjv  (as  is  shown  at  the  conclusion  of 
ch.  IX.)  Kol  Ta&rrpf  if)o^€pGtv  koX  iXetyCiv  etvai  jidfiriaiv  (rouro  ydp  tdiov  Toia&rrfs  fiifi'^cias 
iffrtp)  irpCoTOV  fikv  ^^\qv  8ti  k.t.X.  c.  Xiv. :  ivel  di  t^v  drrb  iX^ov  kuI  <p6pov  did  fufii^ 
aetas  dei  9^01^  TrapaaKcvd^eiv  rbv  TronjTi^v,  (f>av€pbv  ds  tovto  4v  toTs  Trpdyfiaaw  ifiironj' 
t4o».  For  a  full  understanding,  and  incidentally  for  a  confutation  of  the  most  recent 
•nd  able  exposition,  which  perhaps  dazzles  many  by  the  splendour  of  the  name  under 
which  it  appears  *,  but  which  is  opposed  no  less  to  the  language  than  to  the  expressed 
wntiments  of  Aristotle,  we  give  here  in  its  full  context  the  passage  of  the  Politics, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  best  explanation  of  the  words  before  us : 

"  '  Since  we  accept  the  distinction  of  the  difierent  kind  of  songs,  as  it  is  given  by 
■ome  philosophers,  namely,  into  those  which  form  the  character  [ijOiKd'],  those  which 
esote  to  action  [ir/MucruriiJ,  and  those  which  inspire  us  with  rapturous  emotion  [ivOoV' 
ruurrard],  and  so  also  of  the  corresponding  harmonies;  and  since  we  say  that  we 
ought  to  use  music  not  for  one  advantage  only,  but  for  several  advantages  (for  it 
MrveB  first  for  mental  discipline;  secondly,  for  purgation, — and  as  to  what  we  mean 
by  pmgation  we  will  now  speak  generally,  and  again  in  our  treatise  on  poetry  more 
datinotly  [tI  di  Xiyoficv  rV  KdOapatv  vw  p.b>  drXm,  irdXuf  d*  h  rots  vcpl  froirp-iK^s 
ipeOfuif  ffo^ffrtpoif] ; — thirdly,  for  amusement,  both  as  recreation  and  as  a  rest  from 
noitonieiit,)  it  is  manifest  that  we  must  use  all  the  harmonies,  but  not  all  in  the  same 
manner;  for  we  must  use  in  education  those  which  are  best  fitted  to  regulate  the 
dianoter  [nut  ifiiKwdraii\  and  for  listening  when  others  are  performing  we  must 
employ  both  the  practical  and  the  enthusiastic  [koX  reus  vpaKTiKcus  koI  reus  ivBov 

•  CHIthe'g  nachgeUutene  Werhe,  vl  16—21.  Naddeae  m  ArigtoteUa  Poetikt  praiaed  by  an  Aristotelian 
■duihuras  a  model  of  exposition. 
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Now  as  Tragedy  imitates  by  actingy  the  decoraiion,  in  the  firrt 
place,  must  ncceHsarily  be  one  of  its  parts :    then  the  mdopoeia  (or 

(TiaffTtKaii].  It  is  a  fact  that  the  passions  by  which  one  person  is  strongly  aflected  an 
naturally  inherent  in  all,  the  difference  being  one  of  degree  only.  Such  are  piti/  ud 
fear;  and  enthusiasm  too,  for  some  are  under  the  sway  of  this  emotion.  And  we  see 
that  these,  when  they  employ  the  songs  that  excite  the  soul  to  religious  fenroar,  are 
calmed  and  settled  by  sacred  strains,  as  though  they  had  found  tome  remedy  and  pur- 
f/ation  [cSairep  larpelas  rvx^vTM  Kal  Ka0dp<r€toi].  The  same  must  happen  also  to  ^boK 
liable  to  the  emotions  of  pity  and  fear  [rods  i\ei/ifAOpas  Kcd  roM  0o/3ifruro<^],  Mid  thoee 
who  are  generally  impressionable  [roifs  fKus  vaOifrucoiJs},  and  others  bo  far  as  each  of 
these  circumstances  occurs ;  and  all  have  a  sort  of  purgation  and  a  tenae  of  lit^temfig 
not  nnaccompanied  hy  pleasure  [koX  iratn  ylyvecOal  rwa  KdBapo'iy  ami  kov^^Bv.  pxXt 
Tidovrji],  In  like  manner  the  songs  which  produce  a  sense  of  purgaiion  [ri  lUhi  rh 
KaOapTiKd]  cause  an  innocuous  gratification  to  men.  Wherefore  we  should  dinot  tha 
attention  of  the  competitors  who  practise  music  for  the  theatres  to  harmonies  and 
songs  which  produce  this  effect.' 

''After  all  this  I  have  no  hesitation  in  supposing  that  there  is  an  omission  in  ov 
passage  of  the  Poctict  before  the  words  hrd  hk  "rpdrrot^es,  of  some  lines  in  whidb  that 
KdOapffis  tCjv  ToirjtidTOJv  was  discussed ;  and,  to  strengthen  the  probability  of  this  con- 
jecture, I  add  the  following  confirmation  from  internal  evidence.  Aristotle,  in  lus 
Poetic,  was  the  less  likely  to  have  evaded  a  defence  of  poetry  a^inst  the  attacks  of 
Plato  in  his  Republic  (iii.  pp.  124 — 29,  and  X.  pp.  460 — 491,  Bkk.),  because  Plato 
himself  wishes  it,  because  he  invites  poets  and  prose-writers  to  hasten  to  the  help  of 
poetry,  and  declares  his  willingness  to  give  it  a  place  in  his  polity,  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  epic  and  tragic  poetry  do  not  produce  any  effects  prctjadicial  to  life  and  tiiitfa 
(p.  489).  Aristotle  is  not  accustomed  to  leave  unemployed  a  suitable  opportunity  of 
setting  his  teacher  right,  and  either  qualifying  his  views  by  taking  a  diCrerent  side  or 
refuting  them  altogether.  Are  we  then  to  imagine  that  in  his  Hhetorie  he  has  cos* 
futed  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  Plato  respecting  what  is  pemicions  in  that  ait| 
with  few  but  sufficient  words,  without  mentioning  his  name  indeed,  but  with  a  diatiad 
and  manifest  reference  to  his  Gorgias,  and  has  so  re-established  the  credit  of  riutoiie; 
but  that  in  the  case  of  poetry,  which  he  prizes  so  highly,  which  he  prafers  to  histoiyi 
and  places  nearer  to  philosophy,  he  would  not  endeavour  to  secure  its  aoqoittil  fton 
the  incriminations  of  his  great  predecessor?  Now  we  find  in  Aristotle's  Poetic,  benda 
c.  XXY.,  which  removes  by  explanation  certain  difficulties  found  in  the  poeti,  asd 
meets  various  objections,  only  one  passage  in  which  we  can  recognise^  and  cueaily  iois 
a  distinct  allusion  to  Plato,  and  this  is  found  in  our  words:  di'  i\iou  koX  ^Sfiou  rtfd' 
vovffa  T^p  tQv  ToioiTwv  iraOrffidTdjv  KdOapirip.  That  indeed  is  the  greatest  rtipnsA 
which  Plato  alleges  against  tragic  poetry,  that  instead  of  making  men  strong  and 
hard,  it  weakens  and  softens  them  by  the  pity  which  it  excites ;  that  what  we  shoald 
in  common  life  regard  as  unmanly  and  unbecoming  to  do  in  the  presence  of  otiien— 
namely,  to  lament  and  utter  loud  wailings  on  account  of  our  misfortunes — ^we  penft 
to  the  art  of  imitation,  to  that  iiSva-fUvg  /loj&trif '  ^^  ^^^  pleasure  in  it»  we  beooaa 
more  and  more  unnerved  by  it,  and  so  pleasure  and  soitow  get  the  mastery  is  oar 
polity  instead  of  law  and  reason.  This  is  Plato's  view  (JReqmU,  z.  p.  485,  Bkk 
p.  605,  Steph.).  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  tha  tragic  tai,  by  bmsm 
of  the  fear  and  pity  which  it  excites  in  the  human  soul,  purifies  it  from  such  purioM^ 
— a  thought  which  requires  to  be  established  for  its  pwn  sake,  and  whidi  is  doililj 
worthy  of  explanation  as  standing  in  open  opposition  and  contradiction  to  PlatOw" 

Since  Spengel  wrote  these  words  there  has  been  a  lively  disoussiain  of  Aahtiik^ 
celebrated  definition  by  J.  Bemays  {OrundzUge  der  verhm.  Ahkandk  dm  Arkklkkt 
iiber  die  Wirhung  der  Tragikiie,  Ahh,  Hist.  Phil.  Geseli,  in  BrtHan,  Bndan,  i%H)i 
whose  views  have  been  sharply  criticized  by  Adolf  Stahr  (Arisiotde*  emd  die  fftfteV 
der  Tragodie,  Berlin,  1859).  Bemays  insists  on  the  distinction  between  raB^iuin,M 
denoting  inherent  affections,  and  TdOrf,  as  denoting  incidental  oonditknu  (BenftJ% 
p.  ip4),  and  maintains  that  as  Aristotle  used  the  fbnner  word,  the  KdBapertSt  winA  he 
attributes  to  Tragedy,  refers  only  to  those  spectators  who  are  chronica^  and  hMH^r 
ally  affected  with  pity  and  fear.  And  the  KdBapait  operates  as  a  kind  of  (nsbardeuMBt 
of  the  overruling  sentiment,  an  diripaa-is,  or  drawing  away  of  the  morbid  inBautm 
(Bemays,  p.  200).    But  although  Aristotle  does  di^ingoish  between  ruB^/un  tt^ 
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nmsic),  and  the  diction;  for  these  last  include  the  means  of  tragic  imita- 
tion. By  diction  I  mean  the  metrical  composition.  Tne  meaning  of 
meloposia  is  obvious  to  every  ona 

Again :  Tragedy  being  an  imitation  of  an  action,  and  the  persons 
employed  in  that  action  being  necessarily  characterized  by  their  man- 
ners and  their  sentiments,  since  it  is  from  these  that  actions  themselves 
derive  their  character,  it  follows,  that  there  must  also  be  manners  and 
sentiments,  as- the  two  causes  of  actions,  and,  consequently,  of  the  happi- 
ness or  unhappiness  of  all  men.  The  imitation  of  the  action  is  the 
plot :  for  by  plot  (jivOov)  I  now  mean  the  contexture  of  incidents.  By 
manners  (rjOrj),  I  mean,  whatever  marks  the  cliaracters  of  the  persons. 
By  seirUifnents  (Stavota),  whatever  they  say,  whether  proving  any  thing, 
or  delivering  a  general  opinion,  &c. 

:  Hence,  all  Tragedy  must  necessarily  contain  six  parts,  which, 
together,  constitute  its  peculiar  character  or  quality:  plot,  manners, 
diction,  sentiments,  decoration,  and  music  {fwOo's,  koI  rjOrj,  koL  Xe^ig,  kol 
SidvoLo,  KOL  oi/rts,  KOL  ftcXoTToaa).  Of  these  parts,  two  relate  to  the 
means,  one  to  the  m>anner,  and  three  to  the  object  of  imitation.  And 
these  are  all.  [These  specific  parts  have  been  employed  by  most  poets, 
and  are  to  be  foujid  in  almost  every  Tragedy.] 

Bilt  of  all  these  parts  the  most  important  is  the  combination  of 
incidenis,  or  the  plot :  because  Tragedy  is  an  imitation,  not  of  men,  but 
of  actian8'\of  life  and  of  happiness  :  even  unhappiness  consists  in  action, 
ftnd  the  supreme  good  itself,  the  very  end  of  life,  is  action  of  a  certain 
kind, — ^not  a  quality'],  Now  the  manners  of  men  constitute  only  their 
ifjudity  or  characters;  but  it  is  by  their  anions  that  they  are  happy,  or 
the  contrary.  Tragedy,  therefore,  does  not  imitate  action,  for  tlie  sake 
of  imitating  manners;  but  in  the  imitation  of  action,  that  of  manners 

wdBif,  the  distinction  is  not  uniformly  maintained,  and  irddos  and  fAddos  are  certainly 
used  by  JEIschylus  (Agam,  1 70)  in  the  same  sense  as  vddrj/Ma  and  fiddrj/xa  by  Herodotus 
(t.  907}.     And  with  regard  to  KdBafxrn,  which  must  be  taken  in  its^jaygdicalfiense,  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  it  implies  a  curative  effect.    Just  as  Aristotle  speaks  of  pleasure 
as  a  cure  {larpela)  of  pain  {Eth.  Nic  Yii.  TisT  »•  27),  and  of  recreation  as  a  cure  of 
labour  (Polit.  vni.  [5],  p.  1339  b.  17 :  t^s  yiip  8cA  rOv  irdvuv  XiJitt/j  larpela  Hi  i<m»),  ._ 
so  the  amusement  or  intellectual  diversion  of  a  play  is  a  cure  of  real  fear  or  pity ;  and  > 
as  all  cures  are  naturally  produced  by  the  opposite  of  the  ills  which  they  remedy  J 
(Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  11.  p.  1104  b.  17:  al  larpeTai  8tA  tQv  ivavrlcav  Treffn^Katri  ylv€<r6ai),  ' 
we  must  understand  that  the  Kd$ap<ris  of  Tragedy  is  produced  by  the  contrast  between 
the  real  emotion  and  the  contemplation  in  thought  of  the  sorrows  of  others ;  on  the 
principle  of  the  suave  marl  magno,  &c.  (Lucret.  ii.  init.)    This  may  seem,  as  Milton 
raggests  {Preface  to  SatMon  Agonistes),  to  be  a  sort  of  homoeopathic  remedy  (Bemays, 
p.  19a) ;  but  the  contrast  is  maintained  in  the  opposition  between  the  real  and  the 
imaginary ;  it  is  a  case  in  which,  as  Aristotle  elsewhere  expresses  it  {Pol.  v.  [vii.] 
p.  1 34 1  a.  I.  22),  ^  dewpla  KdOapciv  fiaXkoy  Si^varai  ^  /xdOrj(nv,  and  the   spectator  is 
elevated  or  consoled  by  the  thought  that  the  representation  which  he  sees  on  the  stage 
of  the  traditionary  or  possible  misfortunes  of  his  fellow-creatures  are  different  in  kind 
or  degree  from  the  worst  of  his  own  sad  experiences. — J.  W.  D. 
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is  of  course  involved.     So  that  the  action  and  the  plot  are  the  end  of 
Tragedy;  and  in  every  thing  the  end  is  of  principal  importance. 

Again — Tnigcdy  cannot  subsist  without  action;  without  Tnannen  it 
may:  the  Tragedies  of  most  modem  poets  have  this  defect;  a  defect 
common,  indeed,  among  .poets  in  general.  As  among  painters^  also^ 
this  is  the  case  with  Zeuxis,  compared  with  Polygnotus :  the  latter 
excels  in  the  e.xpression  of  the  manners;  there  is  no  such  e:q)re8sion  in 
the  pictures  of  Zeuxis. 

Further;  suppose  any  one  i^o  string  together  a  number  of  speeches^ 
in  which  the  manners  are  strongly  marked,  the  language  and  the 
sentiments  well  turned ;  this  will  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  proper 
effect  of  Tragedy :  that  end  will  much  rather  be  answered  by  a  piece^ 
defective  in  each  of  those  particulars,  but  ^ruished  with  a  proper  plot 
and  combination  of  incidents. 

Add  to  this,  that  those  parts  of  Tragedy,  by  means  of  which  it 
becomes  most  interesting  and  affecting,  are  parts  of  the  plot;  I  mean 
revolutions  and  discover  tea. 

As  a  further  proof,  beginners  in  tragic  writing  are  sooner  able  to 
arrive  at  excellence  in  the  language,  and  the  manners,  than  in  the 
construction  of  a  plot;  as  appears  from  almost  all  our  earlier  poeta 

The  plot,  then,  is  the  principal  part^  the  sovXy  as  it  were,  of  Tragedy; 
and  the  manners  are  next  in  rank\  Just  as  in  painting,  the  most 
brilliant  colours  spread  at  random,  and  without  design,  will  give  fitf  lea 
pleasure  than  the  simj^lest  outline  of  a  figure.  And  the  imitation  is  of 
an  action^  and  on  a>ccount  of  that,  principally,  of  the  ogenitB, 

In  the  third  place  stand  the  sentiments.     To  this  part  it  belonga  to 
sa9/  such  things  as  are  trite  and  proper;  which,  in  the  dialogue,  dependi 
on  the  political  and  rhetorical  arts;  for  the  ancients  made  their  chaiao- 
ters  speak  in  the  style  of  political  and  popular  eloquence;  Imt  now  the' 
i-hetorical  manner  i)reviiils. 

The  manners  are  whatever  manifests  the  disposition  of  the  fipeakv. 
There  are  speeches,  therefore,  which  are  without  manners,  or  duiacter; 
as  not  containing  any  thing  by  which  the  propensities  or  a/varsioiud 
the  person  who  delivers  them  can  be  known.  The  senHi^mts  emfn- 
hend  whatever  is  said;  whether  proving  any  thing,  affirmativdy,  « 
negatively,  or  expressing  some  general  reflection,  &c. 

Fourth,  in  order,  is  the  diction — ^the  expression  of  the  amluMirff 
by  words;  the  power  and  effect  of  which  is  the  same,  whether  in  TBBe 
or  prose. 

j  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  rest  of  this  chapter  onsht  not  to  be  coonkni* 
an  interpohition.— J.  W.  D. 
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Of  the  remaining  two  parts,  the  music  stands  next ;  of  all  the 
pleasurable  acconipaniments  and  embellishments  of  Tragedy,  the  most 
delightful. 

The  decoration  has  also  a  great  effect,  but,  of  all  the  parts,  is  most 
foreign  to  the  art.  For  the  power  of  Tragedy  is  felt  without  repre- 
sentation, and  actors;  and  the  beauty  of  the  decorations  depends  more 
on  the  art  of  the  mechanic,  than  on  that  of  the  poet. 

These  things  being  thus  adjusted,  let  us  go  on  to  examine  in  what  Cap.  vn. 
manner  the  Plot  should  be  constructed,  since  this  is  the  first,  and  most  'j'ue  action  of 
important  part  of  Tragedy.  "^A^ 

Now  we  have  defined  Tragedy  to  be  an  imitation  of  an  action  that  dramatic 

4  7  1.  1111  •  .jri      whole?   The 

1&  complete,  and  entire;  and  that  has  also  a  certain  magmtiule;  tor  proper mea- 
a  thing  may  be  entire  and  a  wJiole,   and  yet  not  be   of  any  wo^-gedy. 
ndtude. 

1.  By  entire,  I  mean  that  which  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end.  A  beginning  is  that  which  does  not,  necessarily,  suppose  any 
thing  before  it,  but  which  requires  something  to  follow  it.  An  end,  on 
the^  contrary,  is  that  which  supposes  something  to  precede  it,  either 
pecessarily  or  probably;  but  which  nothing  is  required  to  follow.  A 
middle  is  that  which  both  supposes  something  to  precede,  and  requires 
something  to  follow.  The  poet,  therefore,  who  would  construct  his 
fikble  properly,  is  not  at  liberty  to  begin,  or  end,  where  he  pleases,  but 
must  c^poform  to  these  definitions. 

2.  Again  :  whatever  is  beautiful,  whether  it  be  an  animal,  or  any 
other  thing  composed  of  different  pai*ts,  must  not  only  have  those  parts 
arranged  in  a  certain  manner,  but  must  also  be  of  a  certain  magnitude; 
for  beauty  consists  in  magnitude  and  order.  Hence  it  is  that  no  very 
minute  animal  can  be  beautiful;  the  eye  comprehends  the  whole  too 
instantaneously  to  distinguish  and  compare  the  parts  : — neither,  on  the 
eontrary,  can  one  of  a  prodigious  size  be  beautiful;  because,  as  all  its 
parts  cannot  be  seen  at  once,  the  wlwle,  the  unity  of  object,  is  lost  to 
the  spectator;  as  it  would  be,  for  example,  if  he  were  surveying  an 
animal  of  very  many  miles  in  length.  As,  therefore,  in  animals  and 
other  objects,  a  certain  m>agnitude  is  requisite,  but  that  jnagnitude 
must  be  such  as  to  present  a  whole  eamly  comprehended  by  the  eye;  so, 

the  fii>ble,  a  certain  length  is  reqxusite,  but  that  length  must  be  such 

to  present  a  whole  easily  comprehended  by  the  memory. 
.       With  respect  to  the  measure  of  this  length — if  referred  to  actual 
^representation  in  the  dramatic  contests,  it  is  a  matter  foreign  to  the 
cut  itself:  for  if  a  hundred  Tragedies  had  to  be  exhibited  in  concurrence, 


;.':"  A2:5r:riz'-  tesati^e  oy  poetry. 

-  :^  .--J-':  -:  co.  1  '-r:'  Ttroii'ir  ni?r  be  regnlated  by  the  hour-glass', 
r  :-.  ::-«■*  :---rr.--r  "i-?  n-tisTir*?  bj  the  namre  of  the  thing  itself,  the 
-.:  .-r  r-' --•:"=  -1-  i.':".-».  I'lz^i-Tci-tlj  with  the  clear  and  easy  compre- 
i-z^'.::-.  :''*!'  •▼I- .-r.  zl-r  — rre  l^ra^itiiol  will  it  be,  with  re»pect  to 
^;  ....  -  "j. — 7-  r--r!nl  w-r  nAT  sav,  that  an  action  is  sufficientlv 
*~-r.*>:.  •^':-~  :-  L-  1  ^  -iiii^  to  admit  of  a  change  of  fortune  from 

Li -- 'A-'"     7  TJi-f  r^rT-rr*^.  brja^ht  about  by  a  suocessionj  neces- 

f,;^-^    r    r  isi'ilr.  .:  :>'*-.■:  .  ^.T-fJ  inciicnts. 

tjc.  T--  1^    ;  -   5  -.  -  -   J,  w  s:z:-r  «Mr.  reive,  merely  because  the  hero  of  it  is 

*  :  -.  JT  r  -■:zi:»rr-r-^  -r-^-r'ts  i-ipcen  to  one  man,  many  of  which  are 
-:  1  i-  'ir.z.  z  ':»r  ;'.---:-:':c«i  i-to  ohk  ev^.ni:  and  so  likewise,  there  are 
z-'.z.-r  i;-.  I--  •::  :--  riAr.  ^L::h  cannot  be  connected  into  any  mt 
■  -:':  Hf"  :-  xye^rr  tie  n*?take  of  all  those  poets  who  have  com- 
-.-.-1  j7:."  '-  '•*.  r'-.^.'S.^,  11,1  ..:hcr  piiems  of  that  kind.  They  con- 
-'.•:  i-.  -_i-  *  •=i:ii"i5«r  if-f  •^.  V'?  wjs  one.  s«>  also  must  be  the  &ble  of  which 
:.e  •_*  t'-i:  fi' 'e*:t.  B::  H::i:er.  among  his  many  other  excellencies, 
^.-7^5  il>  f  1a vr  'eer.  rert-»:tly  aware  of  this  mistake,  either  from  ait 
7  rr^::? .  ::r  -^-'tz.  le  -x-inr-vs^  his  0?/y<»ey,  he  did  not  introduce  ill 
:\r  i-r.rr.i  :  Li-  Irr.'a  life,  fuch.  for  instance,  as  the  wound  he  receiTed 
*.:-••  7.  F  177.3. r«-i5 :  lis  rVljied  madness  when  the  Grecian  army  vis 
iv5«-:*:r.c.  ^^. :  e-r-ts  nrt  omnected,  either  by  necessary  or  prohaUe 
V  .?-•.;  V:*  '.:-\  wi:l  ti\cl  c:ler:  but  he  comprehended  those  only  which 
havv  r:li::::i  :o  ;  .-f  .z-:i'-:.  for  such  we  call  that  of  the  Odyssey,  And 
in  tie  sdisie  na7.:ie7  he  ct'inpr-sed  his  Iliad. 

Aj%  tlvief.re.  iii  other  mimetic  arts,  one  imitation  is  an  imitation  of 
'y^M  tr.ir^.j,  so  here  tie  table,  being  an  imitation  of  an  action,  should  be 
;\:i  :7.i::a::o:i  ct"  an  aoti«-»n  that  is  one  and  entire;  the  parts  of  it  bong 
so  oonr-ooteii.  il;\t  if  any  one  of  them  be  either  transposed  or  taken 
away,  the  iTf.vU  will  be  destroyed  or  changed;  for  whatever  may  be 
either  retaiuevi  or  omitted,  without  making  any  sensible  difference^  ii  not 
pn>|H?rly  a  part. 

i^^  IT.  It  api^ears  further,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  not  the  poefs 

Trac^tr  to'    province  tv*  relate  such  things  as  haTo  actually  happened,  but  audi  tf 

i»u»ry.        f^ujht  have  hapi>eneil:  such  as  are  poesible  according  either  to  probabfc 

or  necesssiry  consequence.     For  it  is  not  by  writing  in  fferm  or  ^w* 

tluit  the  historian  and  the  poet  are  distinguished :  the  work  cxf  Heroism 

might  W  versified,  but  it  would  still  be  a  species  of  history,  no  less 

^  We  ha%*e  here  in  the  original  the  unmeaning  addition,  tSffxtp  nrrk  td  AXffc 
^wtw J.  W.  D. 


> 
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with  metre,  than  without.  They  are  distinguished  by  this,  that  the  one 
relates  what  has  been,  the  other  what  migJU  ba  On  this  account,  poetry 
is  a  more  philosophical  and  a  more  excellent  thing  than  history;  for 
poetry  is  chiefly  conversant  about  general  truth,  history  about  paHicular, 
In  what  manner,  for  example,  any  person  of  a  certain  character  would 
speak  or  act,  probably  or  necessarily — ^this  is  general:  and  this  is  the 
object  of  poetry,  even  while  it  makes  use  of  particular  rujimes.  But, 
what  Alcihiadea  did,  or  what  happened  to  hi/m — this  is  pa/rticidar 
truth. 

With  respect  to  Comedy,  this  is  now  become  obvious;  for  here,  the 
poet,  when  he  has  formed  his  plot  of  probable  incidents,  gives  to  his 
characters  whatever  names  he  pleases ;  and  is  not,  like  the  iambic  poets, 
particular  and  personal.  ---    ' 

Tragedy,  indeed,  retains  the  use  of  real  names;  and  the  reason  is, 
that,  what  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  we  must  think  possible:  now, 
what  has  never  actually  happened,  we  are  not  apt  to  regard  as  possible; 
but  what  luM  been  is  unquestionably  so,  or  it  could  not  have  been  at 
alL  Thei-e,  are,  however,  some  Tragedies,  in  which  one  or  two  of  the 
names  are  historical,  and  the  rest  feigned  :  there  are  even  some  in  which 
none  of  the  names  are  historical ;  such  is  Agatho's  Tragedy  called  The 
Flowety  for  in  that  all  is  invention,  both  incidents  and  names ;  and  yet 
it  pleases.  It  is  by  no  means,  therefore,  essential  that  a  poet  shoidd  con- 
fine himself  to  the  known  and  established  subjects  of  Tragedy.  Such  a 
restraint  would,  indeed,  be  ridiculous;  since  even  those  subjects  that  are 
known,  are  known,  comparatively,  but  to  few,  and  yet  are  interesting  to  all. 
From  all  this  it  is  manifest,  that  a  poet  should  be  a  poet,  or  ''  maker," 
of  plots,  rather  than  of  verses;  since  ^  it  is  imitation  that  constitutes  the 
poet,  and  of  this  imitation  actions  are  the  object :  nor  is  he  the  less 
a  poet,  though  the  incidents  of  his  fable  should  chance  to  be  such  as 
have  actually  happened;  for  nothing  hinders  but  that  some  true  events 
XDay  possesd  the  probahUiti/,  the  invention  of  which  entitles  him  to  the 
name  of  poet. 

Of  simple  plots  or  actions,  the  episodic  are  the  worst.  I  call  that  an 
episodid  plot  {iirtta-oSKoSvj  fivOov),  the  episodes  of  which  follow  each  other 
without  any  probable  or  necessary  connexion;  a  fault  into  which  bad 
poets  are  betrayed  by  their  want  of  skill,  and  good  poets  by  the  players; 
for,  in  order  to  accommodate  their  pieces  to  the  purposes  of  rival  per- 
formers in  the  dramatic  contests,  they  spin  out  the  action  beyond  their 
powers,  and  are  thus  frequently  forced  to  break  the  connexion  and  con- 
tinuity of  its  parts. 

1  iiir(fi  "just  in  proportion  as.*' — J.  W,  J), 
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"-1  •  ^z^nis.    T  ?*:2:!r2.T. 

:l  zii'---:  ::.   isr    n.—    t  i,  r.-wc-'-sf-f  action,  bnt 

^1 -^    *a«i  szL'iir  iL'tSc  effects  are 

. :  rr      --T    •u'^r'^-     iici-  1.:  he  ctiz^nected  with 

•     '  ^lUi-  iit-tiiis  -n  "wzZ.  Live  more  of 

-    "jlt-.  ■      -  '■:1s'  -5-!^  :•:  oc^itioe:  since  we 

--••--■"   -li"— .  ii-  -«  ij^  -Lit*  rj:<=:  wonder^  and 

-    .  -i,n     1=  "v:!*-!!.  r*  c  :z.?:arice,  the  statue 

_-  --.^  "  -•''•  ^'1*    iiuL  z-Tiriered  J/ify*,  by 

_-  — -s    :-jr--— Jic  r:     T-r^"j?  of  this  kind  not 

Z'  :•  -1  -r-i.  ilrr-  12^*;  such  plots  as 


.»».- 


'..:.-.         r  — —  >-  -*r         :  --  -    1--.   i-Tr  zl-z  3Xi':'.i4  thenLselvcs  of 

'-  - -..-    .J-    :i_-.-     l-~.        -::_1    ul'l     'liL—JZ^  ZJl-r  X'TiUfluit^  Bud  Wnitj/ 

•— —    - .    r     ._  .  TTirfi  ."•    :i"-i:^ir  rce  1*  ^p>i:ic«d  irif Aou<  either 

-  •  -    .  Trj.i=iL  #-»-,i  .sL-r  or  both.    And  these 

-_   1.  .  ./"--  T   1-    -•  •"— .  '"'>!"-    :  "iir  -viz  izskelz.  s>  diS  lo  be  the  natural 

■_...  .,    ■_.. — ..—     -T*..:-!    -.    c 'V'^a  iiLs  pr^-cedcd  in  the  action; 

-  -  -_  -;  .  .  -5-:.-  ._r" -j-i  ^  >-rvr-c.  :zLfZi'iTZ.zs  ih^z  follow  from  {ki 
^  -  .  .J. .  _!• :  :"">  i.i»kz  i/il-.-w  :clj  -.mc-r  i/Kra),  each  other. 

«r  ir.  _^    •  •  /        •     T^-  -r*-^  t    jf   i   liisi^r  'JLZO  the  rteverse  of  what  is 

?_!,.,      -i-c."  •- IT  -.  *_t    ■_•   ■_;_.--:  I.' :t<    c  ilr  aw^;-;  and  that  produced,  as  we 

—   -^-    z       ...   J,  •,,.*.  tLc  nLcssenger,  meaning  to  make 

i.t.     -    II.L  '.    r'-Lr-r  l-ij.  f-":2i  zLe  dz>^  be  was  under  wiA 

rt-^-e.-  I.    _?  Liitl::.    7  -   •'* —  '  kii.'s^  lo  Liin  Lis  real  birth,  produces 

j^  -f-'.'   l_'v.-:l-  -•.  -'.T'jrj  '-:  1-?  i-'c-vi::!.     Thus  also^  in  the  Tragedy    , 

:'  Z      :-•  /.  '':l-  Irr   >  le:  i*.  ?:5rr  iraih.  Danaus  follows  to  inflict  it;    j 

'  :•:  z':.-i  r---:.'.  r*r^-£.::-j  rr-.zi  ilr  ct.-.ir5<:  of  the  incidents  is^  that  Danaas 

A  '..f*'^'.^.  •-->  iii-.^'-i.-.n?-  ifcS  indeed  the  word  implies,  is  a  eAan^ 
jnjni  utiktiOicn  I0  <.••-.;  •.."/*,  Lxppeiiing  between  those  characters  whose 
happiness  '.'r  unh-.tpp:nesf  f-jrais  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama,  and  tanm- 
nating  in  friendship  or  eiimitv-. 

The  btrst  s«:*rt  of  dlaojvery  is  that  which  is  accompanied  by  a  ntdur 
iion,  as  in  the  (Edlpns, 

There  are  also  other  discoveries;  for  inanimate  things  of  way  ^om 

^  mie  apodoris  is  here  lost,  but  it  must  have  been  to  the  effect  giren  above.   Tm 
iceU  fidXurra  koX  ikdiSXw  5t<w  yiyjirai  rapii  lijv  dd^op,  are  an  interpolatioB.   ^ 
•  W,  D, 
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may  be  recognized  in  the  same  manner ;  and  we  may  discover  whether 
such  a  particular  thing  was,  or  was  not,  done  by  such  a  person :  but  the 
discovery  most  appropriate  to  the  plot  and  the  action  is  that  above  de- 
fined, because  such  discoveries  and  revolutions  must  excite  either  pity  or 
terror;  and  Tragedy  we  have  defined  to  be  an  imitation  of  pitiable  and 
terrible  actions;  and  because,  also,  by  them  the  event,  happy  or  un- 
happy ^  is  produced. 

Now  discoveries  being  relative  things,  are  sometimes  of  one  of  the 
persons  only,  the  otiier  being  already  known;  and  sometimes  they  are 
reciprocal:  thus,  Iphigenia  is  discovered  to  Orestes  by  the  letter  which 
she  charges  him  to  deliver,  and  Orestes  is  obliged,  by  other  means,  to 
make  himself  known  to  her.  [These  then  are  two  parts  of  the  plot, 
revolvition  anl  discovery.  There  is  yet  a  third,  which  we  denominate 
disoMers  {iraOo^y  The  two  former  have  been  explained.  Disasters  com- 
prehend sMpainJiU  or  destructive  actions;  the  exhibition  of  death,  bodily 
anguish,  wounds,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind.] 

[The  parts  of  Tragedy  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  its  quality  cap.  xir. 
have  been  already  enumerated.    Its  parts  of  quamJtity — ^the  distinct  parts  S^arte" 
into  which  it  is  divided — are  these :  prologice,  episode,  exode,  and  chorus;  Slvirion  of 
which  last  is  also  divided  into  the  pa/rode  and  the  stasimon.     These  are  8on^° 
common  to  all  Tragedies.    The  songs  from  the  stage,  and  the  commoiy  or 
dirges,  are  found  in  some  only  (ra  airo  a-Krjvrj^  koX  KOfifioC). 

The  prologue  is  all  that  part  of  a  Tragedy  which  precedes  the  parode 
of  the  chorus. 

The  episode,  all  that  part  which  is  included  between  entire  cJuyral 
odes.     The  eosode,  that  part  which  has  wo  choral  ode  after  it. 

Of  the  choral  part,  the  pa/rode  is  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  cJiorus : 
the  stasimon  includes  all  those  choral  odes  that  are  without  anapaests 
and  trochees  (avcv  dvairaioTov  kol  rpo\aCov). 

The  commfios  is  a  general  lamentation  of  the  chorus  amd  the  odors 
together  (Kofifioq  8c,  Ofyfjvo^  kolvo^  x'^P^^  '^^'  ^'"'^  a-icrpr^s).  Such  are  the 
separate  parts  into  which  Tragedy  is  divided.     Its  parts  of  quality  were 

before  explained.] 

» 

The  order  of  the  subject  leads  us  to  consider,  in  the  next  place,  what  Cap.  mi. 
the  poet  should  adm  at,  and  what  avoid,  in  the  construction  of  his  plot;  j^t^tobe 
and  by  what  means  the  purpose  of  Tragedy  may  be  best  effected.  avofd^^L 

Now,  since  it  is  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  Tragedy  that  its  plot  tionof aiS^ 
shotdd  be  of  the  complicated,  not  of  the  simple  kind,  and  that  it  should  *^®*^' 
imitate  such  actions  as  excite  terror  and  pity,  (this  being  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  tragic  imitation,)  it  follows  evidently,  in  the  first  place, 
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ilia^  '.}l»  cLi:..*^  :>:ii  •  ri-iT^rriiy  to  a.iversity  should  not  be  represented 
a^-s  Li:  :»ri.i::j  :o  ^  t-'-tm  .  »•  #  :lArac:cr :  x':»r  tliis  raises  disgust^  rather  than 
t*=rrr:r  :r  : . ii* ^aiI . ::-  y^iilrrr  shi'ili  the  eontrarr  change  from  adTer- 
s::r  -o  pr'>i*rri:7  '•r  rili  i'.o.l  in  a  vicious  character  :  this,  of  all  plana, 
i's  tl-*  i:i>":  :^p>:tc  :•:  "Ir  jriiM.*  •.•:  Tragedy,  having  no  one  propeiiy 
x'l^z  it  ■:  i^Lt  I-  Lav-:  :.r  i;  ia  utither  gratitVing,  in  a  moral  view,  nor 
rf'.:t'..Q  i..r  !'f--'">r'r.  y  .r.  a^iin.  sLo-ilJ  the  tall  of  a  very  had  man  from 
j.rof-p^riu.'j  M-  adv-rrv:  :.rtuii«r  :«  repre&^iited :  because,  though  such  a  sab- 
j-t:t  iLiiv  b«r  il-rajfin.  fr»:i:-  lis  moral  tendency,  it  will  produce  neither  pity 
:.  r  terr.r  ':.r  ;ur  /  .''^  is  exciied  by  misfortunes  undeservedly  sufTered, 
ai-i  •::ir  r-f.-.^vr  by  a^r^-r  r^:^..ttblanci  between  the  sufferer  and  ourselves} 
NcitLer  c:  :Lea^  er-r»-'^  will  ihervi^jre,  be  produced  by  such  an  event. 

Then;  rem:*::.*,  then,  for  our  choice,  the  character  between  these 
extrem«ift :  that  •  i  a  per^rn  ntritber  eminently  Tirtuaus  or  just^  nor  yet 
involved  in  vJai  'rtuELe  by  reas.jn  of  deliberate  vice  or  villany,  but  from 
.^ome  err>r  •:•:  LMinr&n  utility ;  and  this  person  should  also  be  some  one  of 
high  ikme  ani  fi-unsLii^g  prosperity;  for  example^  (Edipus,  Thyeetee,  or 
othtrr  illustri-.'US  men  •.•!  >uch  families^ 

Hence  it  app«rar&  that,  to  be  well  constructed,  a  plot,  contiaiy  to  the 
opinion  of  3«.'iii»r.  &houId  be  singh^  rather  than  dcvJble;  that  the  change  of 
fiirtune  should  n<.>t  be  from  adverse  to  prosperous,  but  the  reverse;  and 
that  it  should  bv  the  e«:«nsei.[uence  not  of  vice,  but  of  some  great  frailly, 
in  a  character  such  aa  h;v<  been  described,  or  h^ter  rather  than  toone. 

Thf.se  principle?*  aix^  conlirmed  by  experience;  for  poets  formeily 
admitted  almost  any  story  into  the  number  of  tragic  subjects;  but  nor, 
the  subjects  uf  the  best  Tragedies  are  confined  to  a  few  &milie»--to 
Alcmaon,  (Edipus,  Orestes,  Meleager^  ThyeHes,  Tdephue^  and  others^  tha 
sufferers,  or  the  authors,  of  some  terrible  calamity. 

The  most  perfect  Tragedy,  then,  according  to  the  prinoiples  of  ihe 
art,  is  of  this  construction.  Whence  appears  the  mistake  of  thoae  eritiei 
who  censure  Euripides  for  this  practice  in  his  TragedieB,  many  of  whidi 
terminate  unliajipily;  for  this,  as  we  have  shown,  is  right;  and,  aatha 
strongest  proof  of  it,  we  find  that,  upon  the  stage,  and  in  the  dranatiB 
contests,  such  Tragedies,  if  they  succeed,  liave  always  the  rnont  tni^ 
effect :  and  Euripides,  though  in  other  respects  faulty  in  the  conduct  of 
his  subjects,  seems  clearly  to  be  the  most  tragic  of  all  poeta. 

I  place  in  the  second  rank  that  kind  of  fable  to  which  some  sbb^ 

the^«^/  that  which  is  of  a  double  construction,  like  the  Odymey^  and 

^^l^^so  ends  in  two  opposite  events,  to  the  goody  and  to  the  had  chancten 

V^^^(|p|iat  this  passes  for  the  best,  is  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  spectaton^ 

^Whose  wishes  the  poets  accommodate  their  productions.    This  kind  of 

{wrare,  however,  is  not  the  proper  pleasure  of  Tragedy,  but  belongl 
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rather  to  Comedy;  for  there,  even  if  the  bitterest  enemies,  like  Orestes 
uid  jEgiathibs,  ai*e  introduced,  they  quit  the  scene  at  last  in  perfect 
friendship,  and  no  blood  is  shed  on  either  side. 

Terror  and  pity  may  be  raised  by  the  decorcUion,  the  mere  spectacle 'y  Capt  xiv. 
but  they  may  also  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  the  action  itself;  modes^rS? 
which  is  far  preferable,  and  shows  a  superior  poet    For  the  fable  should  ^^ity!* 
be  so  constructed,  that,  without  the  assistance  of  the  sight,  its  incidents 
may  excite  horror  and  commiseration  in  those  who  hear  them  only;  an 
effect  which  every  one,  who  hears  the  story  of  the  (EdipuSy  must  expe- 
rience.   But,  to  produce  this  effect  by  means  of  the  decoration,  discovers 
want  of  art  in  the  poet,  who  must  also  be  supplied  by  the  public  with  an 
expensive  apparatus  (xoprjyla). 

As  to  those  poets  who  make  use  of  the  decoration  in  order  to  produce, 
not  the  terrible^  but  the  ma/rveUoua  only,  their  purpose  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Tragedy;  for  we  are  not  to  seek  for  every  sort  of  plea- 
sure from  Tragedy,  but  for  that  only  which  is  proper  to  the  species. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  the  business  of  the  tragic  poet  to  give  that 
pleasure  which  arises  from  pity  and  ten-or,  through  imitation^  it  is 
evident  that  he  ought  to  produce  that  effect  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
€iction  itself. 

Let  us,  then,  see  of  what  kind  those  incidents  are  which  appear  most 
"terrible  or  piteous. 

Now  such  actions  must,  of  necessity,  happen  between  pei'sons  who 
are  either  friends  or  enemies,  or  indifferent  to  each  other.  If  an 
enemy  kills,  or  purposes  to  kill,  an  enemy,  in  neither  case  is  any  ccnn- 
cniseration  raised  in  us,  beyond  what  necessarily  aiises  from  the  nature 
of  the  action  itself. 

The  case  is  the  same,  when  the  persons  are  neither  friends  nor 
dummies.  But  when  such  disasters  happen  between  friends — ^when,  for 
instance,  the  brother  kills,  or  is  going  to  kill,  his  brother,  the  son  his 
bther,  the  mother  her  son,  or  the  reverse — these,  and  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  are  the  proper  incidents  for  the  poet's  choica  The  received  tragic 
iubject^y  therefore,  he  is  not  at  liberty  essentially  to  alter;  Clytcemnestra 
oaust  die  by  the  hand  of  Orestes j  and  Eriphyle  by  that  of  Alcnueon :  but 
iti  is  his  province  to  invent  other  subjects,  and  to  make  a  skilM  use  of 
tiliose  which  he  finds  already  established.  What  I  mean  by  a  skilful  use, 
E  proceed  to  explain. 

-  Tha  atrocious  action  may  be  perpetrated  knowingly  and  inten- 
^onally,  as  was  usual  with  the  earlier  poets;  and  as  Euripides,  also,  has 
represented  Medea  destroying  her  children. 

It  may,  likewise,  be  perpetrated  by  those  who  are  ignorant,  at  the 
^ULine,  of  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  injured  person,  which 
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r    lIJiT  'Xi'V"i#.  in  Sopbocles.     There,  indeed, 

•1  :iL:^r  &  :i&n  of  the  drama:  the  Alcnuson  of 

>  11.  "LLr  Z^yi^ttfti  WoujuUdf   furnish  instances 

:trf  >  yrT  &  ?.ft.t*v/  iraiT.  where  a  person  upon  the 

some  dreadful  deed,  is  pre* 


Z  •=-..-=  ^1-^-    -:--T  -r  ZiZ   rcLffT  T'j^>j*er -way.     For  the  action  must 

1-  — -. —  >    --:•-.'•'•  :■:  ''.*7  i.-^»f.  and  that  eitheriinC^^noii^^, 

:"    :  i*_  "ir-f  ^L^K  "rLii  :f  being  readjr  to  execute,  know- 

-    1-:  .   -  -    ■  -  -z-  r-i^Lj  ir  tlr  "«-:«r5T :  for  this  is,  at  the  same  time^ 

-1.:^    ..:  -    ---   -  -  T?!.^:.   'te^i-se  it  exhibits  no  disastrous  eront 

'    "—-r -.-.*-   I"-:'     •:  T^rr  T^iT^Ij,  made  use  of.     The  attempt  of 

"     i -.  _L  -If  ^i.Tiir::ie,  is  an  example \] 

>'-:-"    "— -    .T  zi-  L^TZjl  Tif-j-r  :n  of  the  purpose. 

r.     -•.-•--.-t.    -Li--. -^1    :^i::t:li..^.    and  afterwards  to  discover,  is 

• '     :•-:..-  -_: i  ?.l  ..  £11^  j^irxi.'nsiess  is  avoided,  and,  at  the  same 


j:  .  -  - .      -  --    -  :^.  --let!.:  VAT'S  is  The  last.     Thus,  in  the  Tragedy 
.'■*y  *,     i    -  .-.   JL  zjlt  TrTj  &^*  of  putting  her  son  to  death,  dis- 

.'.    T.->  : iji ..  .f  :rr-r^--i     In  tie  I'Aiceniaj  the  sister,  in  the  same 

:. :_  .  t.'     .  ^.-    :.->   :-:     c-.cji-rr:  iiii  in  the  Hdle^  the  son  discoverslui 
r. .  ■ : :  -    .:-.::  _i.r -.-.::.  t  v":.ti.  if  t^  e-''-^  ^'^'^  betray  her. 

. ".  :..  r  •..-.•. :._-  r.  is.  tli.:  tLe  subjects  of  Tragedy,  as  befbrs  re- 
-jLirirO  iT:  ^.-^-.-I  T.  i  ^—  *"  r.:i:r:Wr  of  <amili<¥r  For  it  was  not  to 
•■'.  \zr.  z:  '  "  u  -.  :li:  I'-'f":?  applied  themselves  to  findinddentstf 
-\v>  '..<:v.r^  :•::;:•:  ilf  -rceseiTy  of  having  recoorae  to  those  fiunflw 
u  v:.  :\  >-;..l  ..L.  ._■_:::-:•  li-e  iiArpened.  Of  the  plot^  or  story,  and  its 
r^«: .-  >:::*.  t~  .  j^l  L.%5  ~:^-  cern  s&i 


osp,\T-.  "VV^ji:  15  v^f.-j-.:   :j  i  I^iAvrevy  has  already  been  explained.    Ite 

t*^-^-^-*-"  i. ->t£\  i*-T  —:;>:  ---jLiT^dcial  of  all.  and  to  which,  from  poverty « 

iiivvr. ::.:*..  :j.z  ^*r.:r:iC::y  kI  p«.v!s  have  recourse — ^The  discovery  by  fft** 
.\V  .**/  '.v<  ••  5v--  .-'.^«.j#»  .  O:  rhese  signs;  some  are  ncAurol;  as  thelia* 
wirh  whior.  rhe  ?*'V''-y  of  the  HArih-hom  Thdfans  were  marked:  oAw 
aiv  .iJiyr'.r.Tici.s  i-r-..vr-ra  :  and  of  these,  some  are  corporal,  as  KKn\ 
s«.>mo  excerticil.  as  ueckl^ic^s;.  bracelets,  «tc,  or  the  little  boat  by  wiiidi 

^  A«  %hk  view  of  :be  radsa^  in  :he  Anti(/ome,  isoo^  is  deariy  cnoneooi  (Ubn^ 
tioa  w  the  jLHi^jviuf,  p/sL  Is  is  well  to  hard  the  reasons  addnoed  by  Bitter  f* 
teUeviii^  ibAS  Arbtotl.  U  interpolated  here. — J.  W.  D. 

•  JSw  p.  340,  below. 
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the  discovery  is  made  in  the  Tragedy  of  Tyro,  Even  these,  however, 
may  be  employed  with  more  or  less  skilL  The  discovery  of  Ulysaes^  for 
example,  to  his  nurse,  by  means  of  his  scar,  is  very  different  from  his 
discovery,  by  the  same  means,  to  the  herdsmen.  For  all  those  discove- 
ries, in  which  the  sign  is  produced  by  way  of  proof,  are  inartificiaL 
Those  which,  like  that  in  the  .^o^^in^  of  UlysseSy  happen  by  a  revolu- 
tion (^fc  ir€pnr€T€Ca.i)y  are  better. 

Secondly^ — Discoveries  inventedy  at  pleasure,  by  the  poet,  and  on 
that  accoimt,  still  inartificial.  For  example;  in  the  Iphigenia,  Orestes^ 
after  having  discovered  his  sister,  discovers  himself  to  her.  She,  indeed, 
is  discovered  by  means  of  the  letter;  but  Orestes  himself  speaks  such 
things  as  the  poet  chooses,  not  such  as  arise  from  the  fictitious  circiim- 
stances.  This  kind  of  discovery,  therefore,  borders  upon  the  fault  of 
that  fiiEst  mentioned :  for  some  of  the  things  from  which  those  proofs 
are  drawn  are  even  such  as  might  have  been  actually  produced  as 
visible  signs. 

Another  instance,  is  the  discovery  by  the  sound  of  the  shuttle  in  the 
Tertua  of  Sophodes. 

Thirdly, — The  discovery  occasioned  by  memory  (17  8ta  fivTJfirjs) :  as, 
when  some  recollection  is  excited  by  the  view  of  a  particular  object. 
Thus,  in  the  Gyprioma  of  ZHccBogenes,  a  discovery  is  produced  by  tears 
shed  at  the  sight  of  a  picture :  and  thus,  in  the  Tale  of  Alcinous, 
Ulysses,  listening  to  the  bard,  recollects,  weeps,  and  is  discovered. 

Fourthly, — The  discovery  occasioned  by  reasoning  or  inference  (17  Ik 
cniXXoyio-fun)) :  such  as  that  in  the  Choephorce :  '^  The  person,  who  is 
arrived^  resembles  me — ^no  one  resembles  me  but  Orestes — it  must  be 
he!"  And  that  o£ Polyeidtts  the  sophist,  in  his  Iphigenia;  for  the  con- 
clusion of  Orestes  was  natural — '^  It  had  been  his  sister^ 8  lot  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  it  was  now  his  oumT'  That,  also,  in  the  Tydetis  of  Theodectes 
— '^  He  came  to  find  his  son,  and  he  himself  must  perish ! "  And  thus 
the  daughters  of  Phineus,  in  the  Tragedy  denominated  from  them,  view- 
ing the  place  to  which  they  were  led,  infer  their  &te—'' there  they  were 
to  die,  for  there  they  were  exposed !"  There  is  also  a  compoimd  sort  of 
diBOOYexy,  arising  frt)m  faiUe  inference  in  the  audience,  as  in  Ulysses  the 
Jbbe  Messenger :  he  asserts  that  he  shall  know  the  bow,  which  he  had 
not  seen;  the  audience  falsely  infer,  that  a  discovery  by  that  means  will 

But,  of  all  discoveries,  the  best  is  that  which  arises  from  the  a^stion 
^iselff  and  in  which  a  striking  efiect  is  produced  by  probable  incidents. 
Bach  is  that  in  the  (Edipius  of  Sophocles,  and  that  in  the  Iphigenia;  for 
Jiotihing  is  more  natural  than  her  desire  of  conveying  the  letter.  Such 
vUflcoveries  are  the  best,  because  they  alone  are  efiected  without  the  help 
D.  t.  o.  22 
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for  example,  lies  in  a  small  compass:  "A  certain  man  is  supposed 
to  be  absent  from  his  own  country  for  many  years — he  is  persecuted  by 
Neptune^  deprived  of  all  his  companions,  and  left  alone.  At  home  his 
affairs  are  in  disorder — ^the  suitors  of  his  wife  dissipating  his  wealth, 
and  plotting  the  destruction  of  his  son.  Tossed  by  many  tempests,  he 
at  length  arrives,  and,  making  himself  known  to  some  of  his  family, 
attacks  his  enemies,  destroys  them,  and  remains  himself  in  safety." 
This  is  the  essential;  the  rest  is  episode, 

[Every  Tragedy  consists  of  two  parts — the  complication  (Sco-t?),  and  Cap.  xvm. 
the  development  (Xvo-19).     The  complication  is  often  formed  by  incidents  catio?ui^ " 
supposed  prior  to  the  action,  and  by  a  part,  also,  of  those  that  are  m(Lt^I!f<r(« 
within  the  action ;  the  rest  form  the  development.     I  call  compUccUion,  ^     ^^ " 
all  that  is  between  the  beginning  of  the  piece  and  the  last  part,  where 
the  change  of  fortune  commences :  development^  all  between  the  begin- 
ning of  that  change  and  the  conclusion.     Thus,  in  the  Lynceus  of  Tkeo- 
deetesy  the  events  antecedent  to  the  action,  and  the  seizure  of  the  child, 
constitute  the  compUccUion :  the  development  is  from  the  accusation  of 
murder  to  the  end.] 

[There  are  four  kinds  of  Tragedy,  deducible  from  so  many  parts, 
which  have  been  mentioned.  One  kind  is  the  complicated  {ireTrXeyfianff), 
where  all  depends  on  revolution  and  discovert/;  another  is  the  disastrous 
{va$7fnKrj),  such  as  those  on  the  subject  of  Ajax  or  Ixion :  another,  the 
moral  (i^Oucf),  as  the  Fhthiotides  and  the  Pdeus:  and,  fourthly,  the 
simple  (awXiJ),  such  as  the  Fhorcides,  the  Prometheus,  and  all  those  Tra- 
gedies, the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  infernal  regions.] 

[It  should  be  the  poet's  aim  to  make  himself  master  of  all  these 
TfiftnnerB ;  of  as  many  of  them,  at  least,  as  possible,  and  those  the 
best;  especially,  considering  the  captious  criticism  to  which,  in  these 
days^  he  is  exposed.  For  the  public,  having  now  seen  different  poets 
eccoel  in  each  of  these  different  kinds,  expect  every  single  poet  to  unite 
in  JiiniHalf,  and  to  surpass,  the  peculiar  excellences  of  them  cdl,'] 

[One  Tragedy  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  same  with  another  or 
jifiarenty  not  according  as  the  subjects,  but  rather  according  as  the  com- 
{dioation  and  development  are  the  same  or  different.  Many  poets,  when 
diey  have  complioated  well,  develope  badly.  They  should  endeavour  to 
daaerve  equal  applause  in  both.] 

We  must  also  be  attentive  to  what  has  been  often  mentioned,  and 
not  oonstruct  a  Tragedy  upon  an  epic  plan.  By  an  epic  plan,  I  mean  a 
atoacy  oompoeed  of  7na/nt/  stories;  as  if  any  one,  for  instance,  should 
take  the  entire  fiible  of  the  Iliad  for  the  subject  of  a  Tragedy.  In  the 
epic  poem  the  length  of  the  whole  admits  of  a  proper  magnitude  in  the 

22 — 2 
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parts,  but  in  the  drama  the  effect  of  such  a  plan  is  &r  different  from 
what  is  expected.  As  a  proof  of  this^  those  poets  who  have  formed  the 
whde  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  into  a  Tragedy,  instead  of  confining 
themselves  [as  Euripides^  but  not  .£9chylu8^  has  done,  in  the  stoiy  of 
Niobe]  to  a  part,  have  either  been  condemned  in  the  representation,  or 
have  contended  without  success.  Even  Agaltkon  has  &iled  on  this 
account,  and  on  this  only ;  for  in  revchUiona^  and  in  actions^  also^  of 
the  nmijle  kind,  these  poets  succeed  wonderfolly  in  what  they  aim  at; 
and  that  is,  the  union  of  tragic  effect  with  moral  tendency:  as  when, 
for  example,  a  character  of  great  wisdom,  but  without  integrity,  is 
deceived,  like  Sisyphus;  or  a  brave,  but  unjust  man,  conquered.  Sadi 
events,  as  AgatJion  says,  are  probable,  "  as  it  is  probable,  in  general,  that 
many  things  should  happen  contrary  to  probability." 

The  chorus  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  persons  in  the  drama; 
should  be  a  part  of  the  wholey  and  a  sharer  in  the  action;  not  as  in 
Euripides,  but  as  in  Sophocles.  As  for  other  poets,  their  choral  songs  liava 
no  more  connexion  with  their  subject  than  with  that  of  any  otiier 
Tragedy;  and  hence  they  are  now  become  detached  pieces^  inserted ai 
pleasure;  a  practice  introduced  by  Ag<Mthon\  Yet  where  is  the  difference 
between  this  arbitrary  insertion  of  an  ode,  and  the  transposition  of  a 
speecliy  or  even  of  a  whole  episode^  from  one  Tragedy  to  another! 

Cap.  zv.s  With  respect  to  the  Manners,  /our  things  are  to  be  attended  to  hj 

Oftiiebest    the  poet. 

modes  of  ex-  '- 

pressing  the 

^S^tS!  '  ^®  ^^^  ^  ^^  ifi^\ifta  4Sovai9,  vpdrrw  if^oprot  'AydStmn  roO  rocoMi  ud 

Kitter,  like  most  of  the  commentatora,  undentudB  ififidKitta  aa  etaUiea  a&  uiyMiMiti 
troffCBdicB  aliena  et  pro  arbitrio  podas  in9erta.  So  that  Agathon  committed  ue  ftiik 
deprecated  by  Horace  (A.  P.  193) : 

Adoris  paries  ekortu  ofiauimqve  virile 
Jkfendat,  neu  quid  medio9  tnCeretnal  actus 
Quod  non  proponto  condueat  et  kegreai  uqptSm 

Cicero  uses  ifi^Xum  in  the  sense  of  a  mere  episode. 

'  I  have  transposed  this  chapter  to  its  proper  plaoe  after  the  eighieaiith  dbsfkKt  ii 
compliance  with  the  soggestion  of  Spengel,  who  writes  as  fbDows  (StwUck  nmmdiH^ 
u.  s.  p.  946) :  "The  chapter  about  the  1^^  is  erroneously  inserted  hen,  and  is  thscHM 
of  all  the  confusion.  If  it  is  removed  from  its  present  plaoe^  the  Afoymipimi  iaai* 
diately  follows ;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  is  here  mentioned  and  tluit  the  remaik  ii  wuk: 
ttpip-cu  irp6repc¥,^^foT  between  the  first  mention  (oo.  z.  XI.)  and  the  present  ftll  ^ 
cussion  many  other  subjects  have  been  introduced.  Now  it  must  he  remsmbendtW 
we  do  not  find  in  the  MSS.  such  divisions  and  separations  of  iJie  dMues  ai  m  gn* 
in  our  editions : 

Ilepl  /lip  0^  r^  rwF  vpayndruw  avtrrdirttn  koI 
volovs  Tofhs  eUiu  Set  rt^  fu6$wt  dp^roA  IxaytOt. 

Uepl  di  rd  ^lOr/  rhmpd.  iffrv  «5f  9^ 
<rraxA^$aiu 


80  that  the  former  terminates  the  chapter,  and  the  latter  oommenoei  a  new  OM.  Bi^ 
sndh  danses  are  regarded  by  the  old  writers,  and  in  a  grammatical  sense  ifghttTi  W 
ipdivislble  whole.   I  am  then  convinced  that  the  leaf  oonaistnig  of  finiy  Udsb^  «di  oii* 
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First,  and  principally,  they  should  be  good  {j(fyqcrTa),  Now  marmerSj 
or  charticter,  belong,  as  we  have  said  before,  to  any  speech  or  action 
that  manifests  a  certain  disposition;  and  they  are  bad,  or  good,  as  the 
disposition  manifested  is  bad  {fftavhfj),  or  good  (xfyrjanf).  This  goodness 
of  manners  may  be  found  in  persons  of  every  description :  the  manners 
of  a  woman,  or  of  a  slave,  may  be  good;  though,  in  general,  women  are, 
perhaps,  rather  bad  than  good,  and  slaves  altogether  bad. 

The  second  requisite  is  propriety  (ra  dp/xorrovTay  There  is  a  manly 
character  of  bravery  and  fierceness,  which  cannot,  with  propriety,  be 
given  to  a  woman. 

The  t/ivrd  requisite  is  resemblance  (ro  ofiolov) :  for  this  is  a  different 
thing  fi'om  their  being  good  and  proper,  as  above  described. 

The  fov/rih  is  uniformity  (to  o/aoXov)  :  for  even  though  the  model  of 
the  poet's  imitation  be  some  person  of  im-uniform  manners,  still  that 
person  must  be  represented  as  v/niformly  v/nrV/niform  (o/mXcos  dviofiaXov 
Set  €&at). 

We  have  an  example  of  manners  tmnecessarilf/  had  in  the  character 
of  Mendaus  in  the  Tragedy  of  Orestes;  of  improper  and  wnhecomvng 
manners,  in  the  lamentation  of  Ulysses  in  Scylla,  and  in  the  speech  of 
Mekmippe:  oi.  wnrV/niform,  manners,  in  the  Iphigenia  at  Atdis;  for  there 
the  Iphigenia,  who  supplicates  for  life,  has  no  resemblance  to  the  Iphi- 
ffenia  of  the  conclusion. 

In  the  manners,  as  in  the  &ble,  the  poet  should  always  aim  either 
at  what  is  necessary  or  what  is  probable;  so  that  such  a  character  shall 
a{^)ear  to  speak  or  act  necessarily,  or  probably,  in  such  a  manner,  and 
this  event  to  be  the  necessary  or  probable  consequence  of  thai, — Hence 
it  is  evident  that  the  development  also  of  a  plot  should  arise  out  of  the 
plot  itseL^  and  not  depend  upon  machinery,  as  in  the  Medea,  or  in  the 
inoidents  relative  to  the  sailing  away  fix)m  Troy,  in  the  Iliad,  The 
proper  application  of  machinery  is  to  such  circumstances  as  are  extra- 
neous to  the  drama;  such  as  either  happened  be/ore  the  time  of  the 
aotion,  and  could  not,  by  human  means,  be  known;  or  are  to  happen 
qfter^  and  require  to  be  foretold:  for  to  the  gods  we  attribute  the 
knowledge  of  all  things.  But  nothing  improboMe  should  be  admitted 
in  the  incidents  of  the  &ble;  or,  if  it  cannot  be  avoided,  it  should,  at 

teini  the  ijOr/,  htm  by  some  accident,  not  purposely,  been  removed  from  its  proper 
place  before  c.  xix.,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  doctrine  of  the  fivOos,  to 
the  great  oonfiision  of  the  reader.  This  is  not  the  only  phenomenon  of  this  kind. 
The  most  recent  editor  of  Theon  has  rightly  indicated  a  similar  transposition.  The 
same  has  long  been  recognized  in  Yarro's  books  de  lingua  Laiina;  many  MSS.  of 
GSoero  de  Oraiort  are  in  still  worse  plight;  and,  although  we  do  not  find  this  in 
Aiiitotle's  BkeUnic,  we  have  there  an  example  of  a  particular  kind:  in  ui.  ]6,  there 
was  manifestiiy  ^JS^  md  all  the  MSS.  have  repeated  there  a  passage  of  twenty  lines 
from  !•  9»'*""^»  "  •  1^» 
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least,  be  confined  to  such  as  are  tmthotU  the  Tragedy  itself;  as  in  the 
(Edipua  of  Sophocles. 

Since  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  what  is  hes^  we  should  follow  the 
example  of  skilful  portrait-painters;  who,  while  they  express  the  pecu- 
liar lineaments,  and  produce  a  likeness,  at  the  same  time  improye  upon 
the  original  And  thus,  too,  the  poet,  when  he  imitates  the  manners  of 
passionate  or  indolent  men,  or  any  others  of  a  similar  kind,  should  repre- 
sent them  under  a  &.yourable  aspect ;  as  Achilles  is  drawn  by  Agathon, 
and  by  Homer.  These  things  the  poet  should  keep  in  view:  and,  be- 
sides these,  whatever  relates  to  those  senses  which  have  a  neoesaaij 
connexion  with  poetry :  for  here,  also,  he  may  often  err.  But  of  tluB 
enough  has  been  said  in  the  treatises  already  published. 

Ct^.  XIX.  Of  the  other  subjects  enough  has  now  been  said.     We  are  next  to 

and  3u  Dk-    Consider  the  diction  and  the  sentiments  (StoFom). 
^°'  For  what  concerns  the  sentimentSy  we  refer  to  the  principles  laid 

down  in  the  books  on  Rhetoric;  for  to  thai  subject  ihey  more  propeiiy 
belong.  The  serUinients  include  whoitever  is  the  object  of  speech;  as,  for 
instance,  to  prove,  to  refute,  to  move  the  passions — ^pity,  teiror,  anger, 
and  the  like;  to  amplify,  or  to  diminish.  But  it  is  evident^  that^  witii 
respect  to  the  things  themselves  also,  when  the  poet  would  make  them 
appear  pitiable,  or  terrible,  or  great,  or  probable,  he  most  draw  from  the 
.same  sources;  with  this  difference  only,  that  in  the  drvmia  these  things 
must  appear  to  be  such,  without  being  shown  to  be  such;  whereas  in 
oratory^  they  must  be  made  to  appear  so  by  the  Bpeaker,  and  in  con- 
sequence  of  what  he  says;  otherwise,  what  need  of  an  orator,  if  they 
already  appear  so,  in  tfiemselveSy  and  not  by  reason  of  his  eloquence! 

With  respect  to  diction^  one  mode  of  considering  the  subject  is 
that  which  treats  of  the  figures  of  speech;  such  as  comma/ndmqy  m- 
treating,  relating^  menacing,  interrogating,  ansfoering^  and  the  Iik& 
But  this  belongs  properly  to  the  art  of  actmg^  and  to  the  profesBed 
masters  of  that  kind.  The  poeCs  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  then 
things  cannot  any  way  materially  affect  the  credit  of  his  art  For  vbo 
will  suppose  there  is  any  justice  in  the  cavil  of  Protagoras^  that  in  the 
words,  "  The  wrath,  O  goddess,  sing^"  the  poet,  where  he  intended  » 
prayer,  had  expressed  a  commmid  ?  for  he  insists,  that  to  say,  do  tkis,  or 
do  it  not,  is  to  com/mand.  This  subject,  therefore,  we  pass  over  as  be- 
longing to  an  art  distinct  from  that  of  poetry. 

^  The  whole  of  this  chapter,  which  consists  of  oluinsy,  grammataoa]  ^ftka^Jf^  ^ 
a  scholium  which  has  got  into  the  text.  As  it  is  by  no  means  a  good  ipeeiiiMB  rf^ 
kind,  it  may  safely  be  neglected  by  any  student  of  ArietoUe.  and  is  therdbra  flolttii 
here.— J.  W.  D. 
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Of  words  some  are  single,  by  whicb.  I  mean  composed  of  parts  not  Cap.  zzi. 
significant,  and  some  dovble:  of  which  last  some  have  one  part  signifi-  ^^S^^ 
cant,  and  the  other  not  significant;  and  some,  both  parts  significant.    A  ^^'^ 
word  may  also  be  triph,  qtiaclruple,  ice. ;  such  are  most  of  the  bombastic 
expressions,  like  Hermocaico-xanthus\     Every  word  is  either  strictly 
appropriate  (fcvpiov),  or  foreign  (yXwrra),  or  metaphorical,  or  omamentalf 
or  invented,  or  extended,  or  contracted,  or  altered 

Bj  appropriate  words  I  mean  such  as  are  in  general  and  established 
use.  By  foreign,  such  as  belong  to  a  different  language :  so  that  the 
same  word  may  evidently  be  both  appropriate  and  foreign,  though  not 
to  the  same  people.  The  word  aiywov,  "a  spear,"  to  the  Cyprians  is 
appropriais,  to  wb  foreign. 

A  metaphorical  word  is  a  word  transferred  from  its  proper  sense; 
either  from  genus  to  species,  or  from  species  to  genus,  or  from  one  species 
to  a/M>ther,  or  in  the  way  of  analogy. 

1.  From  genus  to  species:  as 

vnvt  64  fMi  ^8*  l^ffTiiKc  {Od,  I.  185). 
Secure  in  yonder  port  my  vessel  stands. 

For  to  he  04  anchor  is  one  species  of  standing  or  heing  faced. 

2.  From  species  to  gembs :  as 

if  h^  fivpC  '08u<r<r€i>$  i<r0\dL  hpyey  (11.  n.  aya). 

^  To  Ulysses 

/e^     ik^ihotuand  generous  deeds  we  owe 

For  a  thotisand  is  a  certain  definite  many,  which  is  here  used  for  many 
in  general. 

3.  From  one  species  to  another:  as 
And 

T€/jlCi»  dreipii  x"-^^' 
For  here  the  poet  uses  ra/xciv,  to  cut  off,  instead  of  dpvaai,  to  draw 
forth;  and  dpwrai,  instead  of  ra/xctv;  each  being  a  species  of  talcing  avxvy, 

4.  In  the  way  of  analogy — ^when,  of  four  terms,  the  second  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  fwst,  as  the  f mirth  to  the  thvrd;  in  which  case 
the  fwJi/rth  may  be  substituted  for  the  second,  and  the  second  for  the 
fowrth.  [And  sometimes  the  proper  term  is  also  introduced,  besides  its 
relaliwe  term.] 

1  I  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  Tyrwhitt's  emendation,  /leyaKelw  C)S  for  Ij^eyO' 
Xun-d^.  It  is  suffidenily  confirmed  by  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  i,  §  34,  which  he  quotes,  and 
the  instanoe  given  of  a  compound  containing  the  names  of  three  rivers  deserved  some 
gnoh  deecriptloii.  Aristophanes  abounds  in  similar  compounds.  Bitter  proposes 
voXXairXofieydXwTOS. — J.  ]W.  D, 
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Thus  a  Clip  bears  the  same  relation  to  Bctc^Aius  as  a  ahidd  to  Man, 
A  shield,  therefore,  may  be  called  the  cup  of  Mara  (Athen.  x  p.  433  c), 
and  a  cup  the  shield  of  Bacchue,  Again — erening  being  to  day  what 
old  age  is  to  life,  the  evening  may  be  called  the  old  age  of  the  day,  and 
old  age,  t?ie  evening  of  life;  or,  as  Empedodee  has  expressed  it^  ''  Life's 
setting  sun."  It  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  no  proper  analogous 
term  answering  to  the  term  borrowed,  which  yet  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  there  were.  For  instance — ^to  sow  is  the  term  appro- 
priated to  the  action  of  dispersing  seed  upon  the  earth;  but  the  disper- 
sion of  rays  from  the  sun  is  expressed  by  no  appropriated  term ;  it  ia, 
however,  with  respect  to  the  sun^e  light  what  eowing  is  with  reepect  to 
seed.     Hence  the  poet's  expression  of  the  sun — 

Sowing  abroad 

His  heaven-created  flame. 

There  is,  also,  (mother  way  of  using  this  kind  of  metaphor,  by  adding  to 
the  borrowed  word  a  negation  of  some  of  those  qnalitieB  which  behmg  to 
it  in  its  proper  sense :  as  if,  instead  of  calling  a  shield  the  cup  qf  Man, 
we  should  call  it  t?ie  winelesa  cup. 

An  invented  word  is  a  word  never  before  used  by  any  one,  but  ooined 
by  the  poet  himself  for  such  it  appears  there  are;  as  ipwyes,  bough,  for 
Kcparo,  Iwma;  or  dprjnjp,  cm  tdterer  qf  prayer,  for  Upcu^  a  priest, 

A  word  is  extended  when  for  the  proper  vowel  a  longer  is  sahsti- 
tuted,  or  a  syllable  is  inserted.  A  word  is  contraded  when  some  part  of 
it  is  retrenched.  Thus  7roXi;os  for  iroXc(i>s^  and  'n.rfK'>iia&&a  far  Ibikaiao, 
are  extended  words:  contracted,  such  as  Kpt,  and  So^  and  o^:  a^ 

»/da  yiwtreu  dft^oripuw  6^, 

An  altered  word  is  a  word  of  which  part  remains  in  its  usual  Me, 
and  part  is  of  the  poet's  making :  as  in 

S€$iT€p6s  is  for  Sc^ios. 

r«  «  •  •  •n 

Cap.  xzii.  The  excellence  of  diction  consists  in  being  perspicuous,  without  being 

tioxL  mea/n.    The  most  perspicuous  is  that  which  is  composed  of  akieUy  ap' 


propria>te  words,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  mean.  Such  is  the  poetrj  of 
Cleophon,  and  that  of  Sthendus,  That  language^  on  the  oontnuy,  is  eb- 
vated,  and  remote  from  the  vulgar  idiom,  which  employs  muimo^  mxdi: 
by  urmsuail  I  mean  foreign,  metaphorical,  extended — all,  in  aihort^  ihift 

^  Here  again  follows  a  grammatical  scholinm  inserted  in  the  tsxl^  whidi  te  fV 
present  purpose  it  is  better  to  omit — J.  W.  D. 
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are  not  stricth/  a^ppropruUe  words.  Tet^  if  a  poet  composes  his  diction 
entirely  of  such  words,  the  result  will  be  either  an  enigma^  or  a  barba- 
rous jargon :  an  enigma,  if  composed  of  metaphors;  a  barbarous  jargon, 
if  composed  of  foreign  words.  For  the  essence  of  an  enigma  consists  in 
putting  together  things  appa/rently  inconsistent  and  impossible^  and  at  the 
sams  time  saying  nothing  htU  tvha^  is  true.  Now  this  cannot  be  effected 
by  the  mere  arrangement  of  the  words;  by  the  metaphorical  use  of  them 
it  may,  as  in  this  enigma — 

A  man  I  once  beheld  (and  wondering  viewM), 
Who,  on  another,  brass  with  fire  had  glew^d. 

With  respect  to  ha/rharism^  it  arises  from  the  use  oi  foreign  words. 
A  judicious  intermixture  is  therefore  requisite. 

Thus  i^Q  foreign  word,  the  metaphorical,  and  the  oma/mentdl,  and 
the  Other  species  before  mentioned,  will  raise  the  language  above  the 
vulgar  idiom,  and  appropriate  words  will  give  it  perspicuity.  But 
nothing  contributes  more  considerably  to  produce  clearness,  without  vul- 
garity of  diction,  than  extensions,  contractions,  and  alterations  of  words; 
for  here  the  variation  from  the  proper  form,  being  untisTud,  will  give 
eletHUion  to  the  expression;  and  at  the  same  time,  what  is  retained  of 
usiud  speech  will  give  it  clearness.  It  is  without  reason,  therefore,  that 
sonie  critics  have  censured  these  modes  of  speech,  and  ridiculed  the  poet 
for  the  use  of  them ;  as  old  Euclid  did,  objecting,  that  "  versification 
wotdd  be  an  easy  business,  if  it  were  permitted  to  lengthen  words  at 
pleasure :"  and  he  used  to  make  lines  out  of  mere  prose,  as 

and 

'  Undoubtedly,  when  these  licenses  appear  to  be  thus  purposely  used, 
the  thing  becomes  ridiculous;  in  the  employment  of  all  the  species  of 
tufvu8V>al  words,  moderation  is  necessary:  for  metaphors,  foreign  words, 
or  any  of  the  others,  improperly  used,  and  with  a  design  to  be  ridiculous, 
would  produce  the  same  effect.  But  how  great  a  difference  is  made  by  a 
^proper  and  temperate  use  of  such  words,  may  be  seen  in  heroic  verse. 
liot  any  one  only  substitute  strictly  appropriate  words  in  the  place  of 
the  metaphorical,  the  foreign,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  and  he  will 
"be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  For  example :  the  same  iam- 
bic verse  occurs  in  JSschylus  and  in  Euripides;  but  by  means  of  a  single 

k   - 

^  As  it  is  dear  that  Euclid  wished  to  give  examples  of  lines,  scanned  by  making 
abort  syllables  long,  and  as  it  is  certain  from  Bhet.  iii.  17,  §  16,  that  lafifioiroUu)  may 
vsAr  to  a  Trochaic  as  well  as  to  an  Iambic  line,  I  have  merely  introduced  such  slight 
attenlioiiB  into  the  &lse  Trochaic  and  Iambic  lines  in  the  text,  as  were  requhred  to 
mi&e  sense  of  them.— .J.  W.  D. 
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alteration — the  substitution  of  a  foreign  for  an  nupprafriaJbt  and  mxwX 
word,  one  of  these  verses  appears  beautiful,  the  other  ordinary.  For 
jEachylus^  in  his  Fhtloctetes,  says : 

^ayideupOf  ^  fiov  crdpKat  ierSlei  xoMf— 
The  cank'rous  wound  that  eaU  my  fleeh. 

But  Euripides,  instead  of  itrOUi,  "ecUs"  uses  tfoivarac,  ^^/easts  ofk^ 
The  same  difference  will  appear,  if  in  this  rerse, 

"Sw  S4  /I*  iCijp  6\lyos  re  Koi  o'dridavbs  Kol  Akikvi, 
we  substitute  common  words,  and  say : 

"Nw  S4  fi'  iCiJif  fkiKpht  re  koX  dtrSewiKbt  Kal  deiS^s, 
So,  again,  should  we  for  the  following, 

AL^pw  &€ik4\iop  Kareidets,  dXlyriw  re  r/Kiirejlow — 
substitute  this : 

AUppov  fiox^VP^^  KaraJBelt,  /iiKpdw  re  r/Kire^tv. 

Or  change  'Htovcs  Pooiaaiv — " The  shores  rebellow" — ^to  *Hiovcs  Kpi- 
iov<riv  — "The  shores  cry  out" 

[Ariphradea,  also,  endeavoured  to  throw  lidicnle  npon  the  tragic 
poets,  for  making  use  of  such  expressions  as  no  one  would  think  of  nang 
in  common  speech :  as  Biafmnav  airo,  instead  of  diro  Btofjuinay :  and  trWa, 
and  cycj  Sc  viv  (Soph.  (Ed,  C.  986),  and  'Ax^XAitos  Wpi,  instead  of  vtfk 
'Ax^AAea)9,  &G,  Now  it  is  precisely  owing  to  their  being  not  striiOtly 
regular,  that  such  expressions  have  the  effect  of  giving  elevation  to  the 
diction.     But  this  he  did  not  know.] 

To  employ  with  propriety  any  of  these  modes  of  speech — the  doaUa 
words,  the  foreign,  <S^.  is  a  great  excellence;  but  the  greatest  of  all  is  to 
be  happy  in  the  use  of  metaphor;  for  it  is  this  alone  which  cannot  be 
acquired,  and  which,  consisting  in  a  quick  discernment  of  resemhlMMi 
is  a  certain  mark  of  genius. 

Of  the  different  kind  of  words  the  doMe  are  best  suited  to  diHiy- 
rambic  poetry,  the  foreign  to  heroic,  the  metaphorical  to  iamfaio.  In 
heroic  poetry,  indeed,  they  have  aU  their  place ;  but  to  iambio  vene^ 
which  is,  as  much  as  may  be,  an  imitation  of  common  speech,  tiioM 
words  which  are  used  in  common  speech  are  best  adapted;  and  sueh  He 
the  strictly  appropriate,  the  mstaphorical,  and  the  omamentaL 

11  •     *     •  \v 

Concerning  Tragedy,  and  the  imitation  by  action,  enough  hu  nov 
been  said. 

^  Spengel  says  (u.  s.  p.  351) :  "  There  is  here  an  hiatal  of  eevenl  InTfli;  lAit  ii    I 
said  about  the  Xi^is  cannot  poBsibly  suffice;  aod  wheire  is  the  iJueKafwoda^  oi  lAkbM^ 
even  the  name  is  mentioned?'^— J.  W.  D. 
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C.     JSpic  Poetry. 

With,  respect  to  that  species  of  poetry  which  imitates  by  narration,  Cap.  xxiil 
and  in  hegcameter  verse,  it  is  obvious  that  the  story  ought  to  be  drama-  Sm^^S^ 
tically  constructed,  like  that  of  Tragedy:  and  that  it  should  have  for  its  S^^"*"*" 
subject  0716  entire  and  perfect  emotion,  having  a  beginning,  and  middle,  and 
an  end;  so  that,  forming,  like  an  animal,  a  complete  whole,  it  may  afford 
its  proper  pleasure :  widely  differing,  in  its  construction,  from  history, 
which  necessarily  treats,  not  of  one  action,  but  of  one  tim>e,  and  of  all 
the  events  that  happened  to  one  person,  or  to  many,  during  that  time; 
events,  the  relation  of  which  to  each  other  is  merely  casuaL  For,  as  the 
naval  action  at  Salamis,  and  the  battle  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily, 
were  events  of  the  same  time,  unconnected  by  any  relation  to  a  common 
end  or  purpose;  so  also,  in  sticcessive  events,  we  sometimes  see  one 
thing  follow  another,  without  resulting  in  a  common  end.  And  this  is 
the  practice  of  the  generality  of  poets.  Even  in  this,  therefore,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  Homer,  as  compared  with  all  others,  woxdd  seem 
to  be  a  divine  poet  (^ecnrco-ios) ;  for  he  did  not  attempt  to  bring  the 
whole  war,  though  an  entire  action  with  beginning  and  end,  into  his 
poem.  It  would  have  been  too  vast  an  object,  and  not  easily  compre- 
hended in  one  view;  or,  had  he  forced  it  into  a  moderate  compass,  it 
would  have  been  perplexed  by  its  variety.  Instead  of  this,  selecting  one 
part  only  of  the  war,  he  has,  from  the  rest,  introduced  many  episodes- 
such  as  the  catalogue  of  the  ships,  and  others,  with  which  he  has  inter* 
speraed  his  poem.  Other  poets  take  for  their  subject  the  actions  of  one 
person  or  of  one  period  of  time,  or  an  action  which,  though  one,  is  com* 
posed  of  too  many  parts.  Thus  the  author  of  the  Gypria,  and  of  the 
jLiide  Hiad  [Hence  it  is,  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  each  of  them 
fbmish  matter  for  one  tragedy,  or  two,  at  most;  but  from  the  Cypria 
many  may  be  taken,  and  from  the  Little  Iliad  more  than  eight;  as,  The 
Oonte^for  the  Armour,  Philoctetes,  Neoptolemus,  Ewrypylus,  The  Vagrcmt, 
The  Spa/rtan  Women,  The  FaU  of  Troy,  The  Retv/m  of  the  Fleet,  Sinon, 
and  Hhe  Troja/n  Women.'\ 

Again — ^the  epic  poem  must  also  agree  with  the  tragic,  as  to  its  Cap.  xxiy. 
Jkinds :  it  must  be  simple  or  complicated,  rnoral  or  disaaf/rous.     Its  parts,  tn^c^poetry 
also,  setting  aside  music  and  decoration,  are  the  same;  for  it  requires  ^^"^p*'*^ 
inevoiu^ions,  discoveries,  and  disasters;  and  it  must  be  frimished  with 
proper  sentiments  and  diction :  of  aU  which  Homer  gave  both  the  first, 
snd  the  most  perfect  example.     Thus,  of  his  two  poems,  the  Hiad  is  of 
the  simple  and  disastrous  kind;  the  Odyssey,  complicated  (for  it  abounds 
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tliroughout  in  discoveries)  and  moral.     Add  to  this,  that  in  language 
and  sentimerUs  he  has  surpassed  all  poets. 

The  epic  poem  differs  from  tragedy,  in  the  length  of  its  plan,  and  in 
its  metre. 

With  respect  to  lengthy  a  sufficient  measure  has  already  been  as- 
signed. It  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  our  comprehending  at  one  meio 
itie  beginning  and  tfie  end:  and  this  would  be  ihe  case,  if  the  epic  poem 
were  reduced  from  its  ancient  length,  so  as  not  to  exceed  that  of  such  % 
number  of  tragedies  as  are  performed  successirely  at  one  hearings  Bnt 
there  ia  a  circumstance  in  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  which  affords  it 
peculiar  latitude  in  the  extension  of  its  plan.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
Tragedy  to  imitate  several  different  actions  performed  at  the  aame  time; 
it  can  imitate  only  that  one  which  occupies  the  stage,  and  in  which  the 
actors  are  employed.  But  the  epic  imitation,  being  narroHvej  admits  of 
many  such  simultaneous  incidents,  properly  related  to  the  subject^  which 
swell  the  poem  to  a  considerable  size.  And  this  gives  it  a  great  ad- 
vantage, both  in  point  of  m^jtgnificence,  and  also  aa  it  enables  the  poet  to 
relieve  his  hearer,  and  diversify  his  work,  by  a  variety  of  disemSof 
episodes :  for  it  is  to  the  satiety  naturally  arising  from  similarity  that 
tragedies  frequently  owe  their  ill  success. 

With  respect  to  THe^re,  the  heroic  is  established  by  ezpetienoe  as  the 
most  proper,  so  that,  should  any  one  compose  a  na/rroiU/ve  poem  in  any 
other,  or  in  a  variety  of  metres,  he  would  be  thought  guilty  of  a  great 
impropriety.  For  the  heroic  is  the  gravest  and  most  majestio  of  aU 
measures :  [and  hence  it  is,  that  it  peculiarly  admits  the  use  o£fortigi^ 
and  metaphorical  expressions;  for  in  this  respect  also^  the  nomifiw 
imitation  is  abundant  and  various  beyond  the  rest :]  but  the  Iambic  and 
Trochaic  have  more  motion;  the  latter  being  adapted  to  damMf  the 
other  to  action  and  business.  To  mix  these  different  metres  as  Char^ 
m^m  has  done,  would  be  still  more  absurd.  No  one^  therefore,  has  enr 
attempted  to  compose  a  poem  of  an  extended  plan  in  any  other  than 
heroic  verse ;  nature  itself,  as  we  before  observed,  pointing  out  the 
proper  choice. 

Among  the  many  just  claims  of  Homer  to  our  pzaise,  thin  ia  one— 
that  he  is  the  only  poet  who  seems  to  have  understood  what  part  in 
his  poem  it  was  proper  for  him  to  take  himseifi  The  poet^  in  hii 
own  person,  should  speak  as  little  as  possible;  for  he  is  not  tiien  the 
imitator.  But  other  poets,  ambitious  to  figure  throughout  thenualTei^ 
imita^te  but  little,  and  seldouL  Homer,  after  a  few  prepacatory  linei^ 
immediately  introduces  a  man,  a  woman,  or  some  other  chancter;  ftr 
all  have  their  cha/rctcter — ^nowhere  are  the  mannere  neglected. 

The  atirprising  is  necessary  in  Tragedy;  but  the  epio  poem  god 
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&riher,  and  admits  even  the  improbable  and  incredible^  &t)m  wldch  the 
highest  degree  of  the  surprising  results,  because,  there,  the  action  is 
not  seen.  The  circumstances,  for  example,  of  the  pursuit  of  Hector  by 
Achilles,  are  such  as  upon  the  stage  would  appear  ridiculous; — ^the 
Grecian  army  standing  still,  and  taking  no  part  in  the  pursuit,  and 
Achilles  making  signs  to  them,  by  the  motion  of  his  head,  not  to  inter- 
fere. But  in  the  epic  poem  this  escapes  our  notice.  Now  the  wonder- 
ful always  pleases;  as  is  evident  from  the  additions  which  men  always 
make  in  relating  anything,  in  order  to  gratify  the  hearers. 

It  is  from  Homer  principally  that  other  poets  have  learned  the  art 
of  properly  narrating  fictions.  This  consists  in  a  sort  of  sophism. 
When  one  thing  is  observed  to  be  constantly  followed  by  cmatJier^  men 
are  apt  to  conclude,  that  if  the  latter  isy  or  happens,  the  former  must 
also  be  or  must  happen.     But  this  is  a  fallacy^ . 

The  poet  should  prefer  impossibilities  which  appea/r  probable,  to  such 
things  as,  though  possiMe,  appear  improbable.  He  should  not  produce 
a  plan  made  up  of  improbable  incidents,  [but  he  should,  if  possible, 
admit  no  one  circumstance  of  that  kind;  or,  if  he  does,  it  should  be 
exterior  to  the  action  itself,  like  the»ignorance  of  (Edipris  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  Laius  died ;  not'  within  the  drama,  like  the  narra- 
tive of  what  happened  at  the  Pythian  games,  in  the  Electra;  or  in 
The  MysianSy  the  man  who  travels  from  Tegea  to  Mysia  without  speak- 
ing.] To  say,  that  withovJt  these  circumstances  the  fable  would  have 
been  destroyed,  is  a  ridiculous  e^bcuse  :  the  poet  should  take  care,  from 
the  first,  not  to  construct  his  fablei;in  that  manner.  If,  however,  any- 
thing of  this  kind  has  been  admiited,  and  yet  is  made  to  pass  under 
aome  colour  of  probability,  it  mar  be  allowed,  though  even  in  itself 
abswrd.  Thus,  in  the  Odyssey,  thel  improbable  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  Ulysses  was  landed  upon'Biie  shore  of  Ithaca  is  such  as,  in  the 
hands  of  an  ordinary  poet,  would  evidently  have  been  intolerable :  but 
here  the  absurdity  is  concealed  under  the  various  beauties,  of  other 
kinds,  with  which  the  poet  has  eml|ellished  it. 

The  diction  should  be  mo^^laboured  in  the  idle  parts  of  the 
poem — ^those  in  which  neither  mam/mrs  nor  seniiments  t^tqybSL',  iot 
the  manners  and  the  sentiments  are  only  obscured  by  too  splendid  a 
dliddon.  ^' 

[♦  *^  *  *  *T  Cap.xxy. 

^  The  editions  here  insert  the  following  Schob'um:  Zih  S^  Ai^  rh  frpioTov  ypeOdos, 
•HXXov  6i  TO&rov  6irroSf  dvdyKfj  t)  etytu  ^  yeyiirdai  Tpoadeivai.  8cd  ydp  rb  rovro  e/5^ai 
iXtl$it  Sif,  rtipaXoyl^ercu  iifiuv  ^  ypvx^  koX  rb  TpQrrw  ws  ^.  TopdJ^^iyixo.  hk  rovro  ix  rutf 
Hlrr/Mir.— J^.  W.  D. 


*  Here  follows  a  Chapter  xxv.,  which  is  not  in  the  style  of  Aristotle,  and  may 
Mfialy  be  omitted  for  the  reasons  given  by  Bitter. — J.  W.  D. 
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Cap.  xxvL  It  may  be  inquired,  £uiher,  whic£  of  the  two  imitatioziBy  the  ^ 

©"S^'^to    or  the  tragic,  deserves  the  preference. 

epicpoetiy.  j^  ^^^^  which  is  the  least  vulgar  or  popular  of  the  two^  be  the  bert^ 
and  that  be  such  which  is  calculated  for  the  better  sort  of  spectators^ 
the  imitation  which  extends  to  every  circumstance  must  evidently  be 
the  most  vulgar  or  popular;  for  there  the.  imitators  have  recourse  to 
every  kind  of  motion  and  gesticulation,  aa  if  the  audience,  without  the 
aid  of  action,  were  incapable  of  understanding  them:  like  bad  fiato- 
players,  who  whirl  themselves  round  when  they  would  imitate  the 
motion  of  the  discus,  and  pull  the  GoryphsBus,  when  ScyUa  is  the  sub- 
ject. Such  is  Tragedy.  It  may  also  be  compared  to  what  the  modem 
a^stora  are  in  the  estimation  of  their  predecessors ;  for  Myniscfu  used  to 
call  Callippides,  on  accoimt  of  his  intemperate  action,  the  ape :  and 
Tyndarus  was  censured  on  the  same  account.  What  these  pecfbnnen 
are  with  respect  to  their  predecessors,  the  tragic  imitation,  when  entire^ 
is  to  the  epic.  The  latter,  then,  it  is  urged,  addresses  itself  to  hearen 
of  the  better  sort,  to  whom  the  addition  of  gesture  is  superfluous:  but 
Tragedy  is  for  the  people;  and  being,  therefore^  the  most  vulgar  kind  of 
imitation,  is  evidently  the  inferior. 

But  now,  in  the  first  place,  this  censure  Mis,  not  upon  the  podt 
art,  but  upon  that  of  the  actor;  for  the  gesticulation  may  be  eqiuUy 
laboured  in  the  recitation  of  an  epic  poem,  as  it  was  by  Soristroihu; 
and  in  singing,  as  by  Mna^itlieus  the  Opfmtian, 

Again — All  gesticulation  is  not  to  be  condemned,  since  even  all 
dancing  is  not;  but  such  only  as  is  unbecoming — such  as  was  objected 
to  Callippides,  and  is  now  objected  to  others,  whose  gestures  resemble 
those  of  immodest  women. 

Further — ^Tragedy,  as  well  as  the  epic,  is  capable  of  producing  iti 
effect,  even  without  action;,  we  can  judge  of  it  perfectly  by  rea^ng. 
If,  then,  in  other  respects.  Tragedy  be  superior,  it  is  suffioient  that  ihe 
fault  here  objected  is  not  essential  to  it. 

Tragedy  has  the  advantage  in  the  following  respects.  It  poesenei 
all  that  is  possessed  by  the  epic;  it  might  even  adopt  its  metre;  and 
to  this  it  makes  no  inconsiderable  addition  in  the  music  and  the 
decoration;  by  the  latter  of  which  the  illusion  is  heightened,  and 
the  pleasure,  arising  from  the  action,  is  rendered  more  sensible  and 
striking. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  greater  clearness  and  distinctness  of  ini- 
pression,  as  well  in  reading  as  in  representation. 

It  has  also  that  of  attaining  the  end  of  its  imitation  in  a  shorter 
compass :  for  the  effect  is  more  pleasurable,  when  produced  by  a  short 
and  close  series  of  impressions,   than  when  weakened  by  difioffloii 
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througli  a  long  extent  of  time ;  as  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles,  for  exam- 
ple, would  be,  if  it  were  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  the  Iliad.  Further : 
there  is  less  vmty  in  all  epic  imitation ;  as  appears  from  this — ^that  any 
epic  poem  will  famish  matter  for  several  Tragedies.  For,  supi)osing 
the  poet  to  choose  a  fable  atricily  one,  the  consequence  must  be,  either, 
that  his  poem,  if  proportionably  contracted,  will  appear  curtailed  and 
defective,  or,  if  extended  to  the  usual  length,  will  become  weak,  and, 
as  it  were,  diluted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  him  to  employ 
several  &.bles — ^that  is,  a  fable  composed  of  several  anions — ^his  imitation 
is  no  longer  strictly  one.  The  Iliad^  for  example,  and  the  Odyssey, 
contain  many  such  subordinate  parts,  each  of  which  has  a  certain  mag- 
nitude and  unity  of  its  own;  yet  is  the  construction  of  those  poems 
as  perfect,  and  as  nearly  approaching  to  the  imitation  of  a  single  action 
as  possible. 

If  then.  Tragedy  be  superior  to  the  epic  in  all  these  respects, 
and  also  in  the  peculiar  end  at  which  it  aims  (for  each  species  ought 
to  afford,  not  any  sort  of  pleasure  indiscriminately,  but  such  only 
as  has  been  pointed  out),  it  evidently  follows,  that  Tragedy,  as  it 
attains  more  effectually  the  end  of  the  art  itself,  must  deserve  the 
preference. 

[And  thus  much  concerning  Tragic  and  epic  poetry  in  general,  and 
their  several  species — ^the  nwmber  and  the  differences  of  their  pa/rts — the 
causes  of  their  heamiies  and  their  defects — the  censv/res  of  critics,  and 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  to  be  affisweTedi\ 


(11.) 


VITRUVIUS 


ON   THE   STRUCTURE   OF  THE   THEATKE. 


De  c(mf<)r7n(xtuyM  iheairi  facieTida. 

IPSITJS  autem  thcatri  conformatio  sic  est  &cieiida)  uti,  quam  magni 
futuiu  est  perimetros  imi,  centro  medio  oollocato  cirouinagatur  lineft 
rotundationis,  in  eaque  quatuor  sciibantur  trigona  paribus  lateribiu  et 
intenraHis,  qose  extremam  lineam  circiiiationiB  tangant :  qoibuB  etiam 
in  daodecim  signorum  cselestium  descriptione  astrologi  ex  miisiGa  oon- 
venientia  astrorum  ratiocinantor.  Ex  his  trigonis  cuius  latus  foeiik 
proximum  scene  ea  regione,  qua  pnecidit  curvaturam  Giiciziatioiua>  ibi 
fiuiatur  scense  fi'ons,  et  ab  eo  loco  per  centrum  parallelos  linea  dacitar, 
qua)  disiungat  proscenii  pulpitum  et  orchestraB  regionem.  2.  Ita  latiu 
factum  fuerit  pulpitum  quam  Grseoorum,  quod  omnes  artifices  in  Boeni 
dant  operam :  in  orchestra  autem  senatorum  sunt  sedibus  loca  den^ 
iiata :  et  eius  pulpiti  altitudo  sit  ne  plus  pedum  quinque^  uti  qui  in 
orchestra  sederint,  spectare  possint  omnium  agentium  geatua  Gosa 
spectaculorum  in  theatro  ita  dividantur,  uti  anguli  trigonomm,  qui 
currunt  circum  curvaturam  circinationiS|  dirigant  asoensos  scsIaaqiN 
inter  cuneos  ad  primam  prsecinctionem.  Supra  autem  altemis  itmai- 
bus  superiores  cunei  medii  dirigantur.  3.  Hi  autem,  qui  sunt  in  imo  et 
dirigunt  scalaria,  erunt  numero  septem,  \a/ngvK\  reliqui  quinque  warn 
designabunt  compositionem ;  et  unus  medius  contra  se  valvM  r^iii 
habere  debet ;  et  qui  erunt  dextra  ac  sinistra  hospitalinm  desigiiibBit 
compositionem;  extremi  duo  spectabunt  itinera  Tersoramm.  Gndiii 
spectaculorum,  ubi  subsellia  componantur,  ne  minus  alti  sint  palmopede^ 
ne  plus  pede  et  digitis  sex :  latitudines  eorum  ne  plus  pedes  duos  aeoi^ 
ne  minus  pedes  duo  constituantur.  Tectum  porticus,  quod  futurum  ert  is 
summa  gradatione,  cum  scense  altitudine  libratum  perficiatur  ideo^  qiiod 
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vox  crescens  sequaliter  ad  summas  gradationes  et  tectum  perveniet. 
Namque  si  non  erit  sequale,  quo  minus  Aierit  altum,  vox  prssripietur  ad 
earn  altitudinem,  ad  quam  perveniet  primo.  5.  Orchestra  inter  gradus 
imos  quam  diametron  habuerit,  eius  sexta  pars  sxmiatur,  et  in  cpmibua 
utrinque  aditus  ad  eius  mensurse  perpendiculum  inferiores  sedes  prseci- 
dantur,  et  qua  prsecisio  fuerit,  ibi  constituantur  itinerum  supercilia  j  ita 
enim  satis  altitudinem  babebunt  eorum  confomicationes.  6.  Scense 
longitudo  ad  orchestrse  diametron  duplex  fieri  debet :  podii  altitude  ab 
libramento  pulpiti  cum  corona  et  lysi  duodecima  orcbestrse  diametri : 
supra  podium  columnse  cum  capitulis  et  spiris  altse  quarta  parte  eiusdem 
diametri :  epistylia  et  omamenta  earum  columnarum  altitudinis  quinta 
parte:  pluteum  insuper  cum  unda  et  corona  inferioris  plutei  Himi^ia. 
parte :  supra  id  pluteum  columnse  quarta  parte  minore  altitudine  sint 
quam  inferiores:  ej)istylia  et  omamenta  earum  columnarum  quinta 
parte.  Item  si  tertia  episcenos  futura  erit,  median!  plutei  summum 
dt  Himidi^  parte  :  columnse  summse  medianarum  minus  altse  sint  quarta 
parte :  epistylia  cimi  coronis  earum  columnarum  item  babeant  alti- 
tudinis quintam  partem.  7.  Nee  tamen  in  omnibus  tbeatris  symme- 
trise ad  omnes  rationes  et  effectus  possunt  respondere,  sed  oportet 
arcbitectum  animadvertere,  quibus  proportionibus  necesse  sit  sequi  sym- 
metriam,  et  quibus  rationibus  ad  loci  naturam  magnitudinem  operis 
debeat  temperari.  Sunt  enim  res,  quas  et  in  pusillo  et  in  maimo  thea- 
feo  necesse  est  eadem  magnitudLe  fieri  propter  usum;  Tgradus. 
diazomata,  pluteos,  itinera,  adscensus,  pulpita,  tribunalia,  et  si  qua  alia 
intercurrunt,  ex  quibus  necessitas  cogit  discedere  ab  symmetria,  ne  im- 
pediatur  usus.  Non  minus  si  qua  exiguitas  copiarum,  id  est  marmoris, 
materise,  reliquarumque  rerum,  quse  parantur,  in  6pere  defuerint,  paulu- 
Imn  demere  aut  adiicere,  dum  id  ne  nimium  improbe  fiat  sed  cum  sensu, 
non  erit  alienum.  Hoc  autem  erit^  si  arcbitectus  erit  usu  peritus,  prse- 
terea  ingenio  mobili  solertiaque  non  fuerit  viduatus.  8.  Ipsse  autem 
scense  suas  babeant  rationes  explicatas  ita,  uti  mediae  valvse  omatus 
habeant  aulse  regise  j  dextra  ac  sinistra  hospitalia :  secundum  autem 
Spaida  ad  oniatus  comparata,  quse  loca  Grseci  Trcpicucrovs  dicunt  ab  eo, 
qnod  macbinse  simt  in  iis  locis  versatUes  trigonse,  babentes  in  singula 
tree  species  omationis,  quse  cum  aut  fabularum  mutationes  sunt  futurs&, 
Meit  deorum  adventus  cum  tonitribus  repentinis,  versentur  mutentque 
speciem  omationis  in  frontes :  secundum  ea  loca  versurse  sunt  procur- 
rentds,  quse  efficiunt  ima  a  foro  altera  a  peregre  aditus  in  scenam. 
9*  Ctenera  autem  sunt  scenarum  tria :  unum,  quod  dicitur  tragicum,  alte- 
ram. comicuiA,  tertiimi  satyiicum.  Horum  autem  omatus  sunt  inter  se 
diflBimili  dispairique  ratione  :  quod  tragicse  defortnantur  columnis  et  fas- 
iigiifi  et  signis  reliquisque  regalibus  rebus:   comicse  autem  sedificiorum 
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privatoiiim  ot  menianorum  habent  speciem,  prospectusqne  fenestris  dis- 
positos  imitatione  communium  aedificiorum  ratiooibus :  satyricse  vero 
omantur  arboribus*  spelunci^,  montibus,  reliquiaque  agrestibus  rebus  in 
ro9r€t(i)&7  speci^m  deformatis. 

De  theatria  Graseormiu 

In  Grsecorum  theatris  non  omnia  iisdem  rationibus  sunt  facienda; 
quod  primum  in  ima  circinatione,  nt  in  Latino  trlgonorum  quatuor,  in 
eo  quadratorum  trium  anguli  circinationis  lineam  tangunt:  et  cuius 
quadrati  latus  est  proximnm  scensB  prseciditqne  cunraturam  circinatio- 
nis, ea  regione  designatur  finitio  proscenii  j  et  ab  ea  regione  ad  extremam 
circinationem  curvaturse  parallelos  linea  designatur^  in  qua  constitoitnr 
frons  sceme:  per  centrumque  orcbestrss  proscenii  e  regione  parallelos 
linea  describitur,  et  qua  secat  circinationis  lineas  dexira  ao  sinistra  in 
comibus  hemicycli,  centra  designantur,  et  circino  collocato  in  dextra^  ab 
intervallo  sinistro  circumagatur  circinatio  ad  proscenii  dextram  partem: 
item  centro  collocato  in  sinistro  comu,  ab  intervallo  dextro  circumaga- 
tur ad  proscenii  dinistram  partem.  2.  Ita  a  tribus  centris  hac  descrip- 
tione  ampliorem  babent  orcbestram  Grseci  et  scenam  recessiorem 
minoreque  latitudine  pulpitum,  quod  XoyeZov  appellant,  ideo  quod  v^vA 
eos  tragici  et  comici  actores  in  scena  peragunt,  reliqui  autem  artifioes 
suas  per  orcbestram  prsestant  actiones.  Itaque  ex  eo  scenici  et  thyme* 
lici  Grsece  separatim  nominantur.  Eius  logei  altitudo  non  minus  debet 
esse  pedimi  decem,  non  plus  duodedm.  Gradationes  scalarom  inter 
cuneos  et  sedes  contra  quadratorum  angulos  dirigantur  ad  primam  pre- 
cinctionem :  ab  ea  preecinctione  inter  eas  iterum  mediae  dixigantor,  et 
ad  summam  quotiens  prsecinguntiur,  altero  tanto  semper  amplificantnr. 


De  locis  consonantibus  ad  ih^aira  digendis. 

Cum  hsec  omnia  summa  cura  solertiaque  explicits  sint^  tunc  etiam 
diligentius  est  animadvertendum,  uti  sit  electus  locus,  in  quo  leaitff 
applicet  se  vox,  neque  repulsa  resiliens  inoertas  auribus  re&rat  fdgiiifiGa- 
tiones.  Sunt  enim  nonnulli  loci  naturaliter  impedienteB  togib  motaUk 
uti  dissonantes,  qui  Grsece  dicuntur  Kanfixovvrts :  oircumaoiumteB^  qui 
apud  eos  nominantur  '7r€piY)xovvT€^ :  item  resonantes^  qui  dicuntur  amf- 
XovKre? :  consonantesque,  quos  appellant  awfixwvras^  Diasonantes  wm% 
in  quibus  vox  prima,  cum  est  elata  in  altitudinem,  offisnsa  8npeti«ibQi 
solidis  corporibus,  repulsaque  resiliens  in  imum,  fqpprimit  inaeqiiaitii 
vocis  elationem,  2.  Circumsonantes  autem  sunt^  in  quibus  drcuBTar 
gando  coacta  vox  se  solvens  in  medio  sine  extremis  caaibus  sonant  ilu 
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extinguitur  incerta  verborum  significatione.  Besonantes  vero,  in  quibus, 
cum  in  solido  tactu  percussa  resiliat^  imagines  exprimendo  novissimos 
casus  duplices  &«iunt  auditu.  Item  consonantes  sunt,  in  quibus  ab  imis 
auxiliata,  cum  incremento  scandens,  ingreditur  ad  aures  diserta  verbo- 
i*um  claritate.  Ita  si  in  locorum  electione  fuerit,  diligens.  animadversio, 
emendatus  erit  prudentia  ad  utilitatem  in  theatris  yo<5is  effectus. 

Formarum  autem  descriptiones  inter  se  discriminibus  bis  erunt 
notatae,  uti  quss  ex  quadratis  designantur,  Grsecorum  babeant  usus, 
Latinse  paribus  lateribus  trigonorum.  Ita  bis  prsescriptionibus  qui 
voluerit  uti,  emendatas  efficiet  tbeatrorum  perfectiones. 


23—2 


(III.) 


JULIUS   POLLUX 


ON  THE   VOCABULARY   OF   THE  DRAMA. 


Uepl  opxqoTov  Koi  dp;(7(r€(i>s. 


c  / 


^s^<i-^'  inil  8c  Kttt  op)(Yj<ri^  fi€po^  /iovo-iK^Sy  pTfreov,  opxrf(rnj^,  opx/foriKoi, 
J--^  opyrja-axrOaLy  VTTopx'jo'aorOaLy  l^opyrjiraxrOajLy  opxifiaroj  virop;(iJ/xara. 
rax^  3c  #cal  *Op\6fi€vos,  irapa  Tfjv  ruv  Xapirajv  op)(rf€riv,  cSs  Ev^optoiv* 

*OpxoiJL€v6v  Xapirccro'iv  a^opccriv  ip^ffi^OL, 
iiropxov/Jievos,  opxijoTpa,  opx/iarpiOj  6p)(rjarpi^f  opxqaroSvSdxrKaXo^  cryit' 
pjaLTiQ-ajcrBaiy  ax^fLaroTroti/crourdat.  tvayyipuoiTVvrii  tvpvO/JUOj  evcLpfiooTULy  vcvorac, 
06  auvairovevo'aif  fiopffxiaaLy  Trapayayctv  rrjv  kc^oXi/v,  SiCFCyfcciv,  vcpicvcyicciy, 
7r€piay(ayy  yprnraxTdai,  rOv  \€ipiav  irepuiywy^f  mjSf^aroLij  irvj^pi\iaxu*  wppcxi} 
ci/o7rXi09  opxi^(ri^.  ctn-ot?  S'  ^i^  opxr^anjv,  Kwiffiav^  iXaff^v,  mfir/riKOVj  dXn- 
KoVf  evapfioaroVf  cupv^/iov,  eva^fiova,  vypov,  trokv(rxQfMiya^  ^yopy^,  hh 
S€lktik6v,   hrjXoyriKov,  ciriSctKrucov,  vavroSaTrov,  evrpeirrov,  cvrpaircXov,  87- 

97  /xaycoytKov,  SrfjjLOTipTnj,  oxXorepinj,  vypofieXijy  ptfSioVy  irpo)(€ipoyj  cvjcoXof, 
evKajjLir^,  XvyurriKov,  hnKktapLCVov^  c^vypcuvo/icvov,  Ta^x^cpa,  ra^vrovr, 
euKc^oXov,  €v<f>opov,  ia'6<f>opoVf  cvrafcrov*  Kal  rd  vpayfiara  Kowf^orrfnif  iXor 
ff^pornjfroy  7n/8i7/i,a,  aXpxiy  tvappLooTtav,  evpvOjJiiav,  tiayiiiiioawqVf  vypon^ra, 
ivapyorrira,  ripij/iVf  irainjyvpLV,  h^Bciiiv,  ^kuxriy,  liriSctfiv,  pqaTWtfft 
evKokiaVy  Xvyur/iov,  vapayarfijvf  vapa<f}opdvy  KaifMJ/iyy  o^vxccptav^  cy;(CifNay> 
raxyx^LpCaVy  cv7ro8tav,  eu<f>opLav,  itroffiopLav,  cvra^uiv.      ical   ra   ^/xora  t^ 

98  KOv<l>L(rOrjvai,  Ika^pUraxrOaif  TrrfSfj(rcay  iropoSi/XoMrat,  ^tSc&^acrAu,  lF8cC(fDU^ 
dai,  TrapevBiL^curOai,  7rapc7rtSci^(r0ai,  Xvyurai  ro  c^fin,  KOfjalmi^  icXanL 
Koi  rd  iiTLppqfiaTa  opxrjarLKuis,  evaxjQfioviai,  voXwrx^fiJOViaiy  wpnBfUK, 
fvapjjLooTQ)^,  vypfj^f  Ivapy^,  cv8cifcrt#c(o$,  8i;X(i)riKcl>$,  l9riS€Ucruc«k,  «iiinf)fi^ 
pucct>99  T€p7rv(as,  pcfj^iu)^,  cvkoXo)?,  eu^o/Kos,  iffo^pta^^  cvraicr<i>9*  Ta  yBf> 
atro  T<i3v  aXAcov  Tpa^ca, 
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EiSi;    3c    opx^ffiaraiv,     ififiiktia    rpayucj,    #co}$SaKC9    Ktafiucoiy    (nKiwls  09 
a-arvpucij,      ivoTrkioi    opx^a-ti^    irvppi^   tc    #cal   reXccruis,    hrtawfioi   Bvo 

KprjTWV      OpXflOTQVy      JIvppL)(OV      T€       KoX       TcXcO'tOV.        ^KoXctTO     Si     Tt      KoX 

iL<l>urfji6s,  Kal  iroSurfws,  #cai  pucvov<r6cu,  owep  yv  to  ttJv  oafjivv  fjioprucw^ 
TTcptayctv.  rjv  3c  icat  Kwfioq  cI3o9  6pxijo'€iai,  Koi  rcrpcuccofioSy  *HpaicXeou9 
tcpa,  Kal  TToXefiucij.  rjv  3c  icol  KfopxujTUCij,  p^X^  '^^  TrXrjyas  e;(ov(ra,  ical  100 
rjovKwpx}^,  ySiwv,  KoX  Kvurp^s,  koL  oKkaxrpjo.'  ovrw  yap  cv  ©eo'p.OKfiopuiiova'fu^ 
ovopML^erau  to  op)(rjpxi  to  Ilcpo'ticov  Kal  avfvrovov,  rtjv  ^  avnjv  koX  vypdv 
iovopa^ov*  Kol  ^^aAAiKov  opx^H-^  ^^^  Atovvo'coy  Kal  koAAiViko?  c^'  ^HpoKXcu  . 
Kat  KoAajSpur/Aos  ®p^iov  opx^ip^a  k(u  KopiKov*  ^v  3^  Kal  tovto  cvottAiov. 
xat  PavKicrp.6^  BavKov  6p)(rj<rTov  Kwpx>s  iirtovvpLoSf  iPpd  Tt9  opx^O"^^  fccil  to 
o'(o/Aa  €$vypaCvova'a,  PtucrpvaxTpjo^  3c,  Kal  aTroKtvoS)  ical  aTroo'curt?,  Kal  tySt?,  101 
•ao'cXy^  ctSiy  opxtja-etay,  iv  ry  t^s  oo-^vos  Trcpt^op^,  Kal  OTpo^iXos*  6  8c  pAOwv, 
^priKQV  opxrfpxi,  koX  vavTucov.  Trfv  3c  yipavov  Kara  irXrjOo^  (ipxovvrOf 
CKooTos  €^'  CKciaT({)  KaTtt  aTOL)(ov,  rd  oKpa  cKarcpca^cv  t<ov  lyycp-ovdov  cxoktcov, 
7(i)v  TTCpl  ^h^aca  irp&rov  ir€pi  rov  Ai/Atov  ^Sco/tov  dirop.Lp.tfO'ap.tvwv  riQV  airo 
Tov  XaPvpCvOov  e^oSov,  Kal  3t7ro3ta  3c,  opxOH-O'  Aokcovikov.  ^v  3c  Kal  ytyypas  102 
?rpo9  avAov  op)(rfp,a,  hnivvpjov  rov  avhjp^ro^,  CKaTcpt3c9  3c  Kal  $€pp.av 
.OTpi3c9>  hrrova  opx^/uiaTa,  to  ficv  X€ipiav  KCvqciv  oatkovv,  iq  3c  Oepp^avarpls 
wriStfriKov,  ra  3c  iKkaKrCirpxira  yvvaucQv  rjv  op^pxira'  e3ci  3'  vTrcp  tov 
cS/Aov  ckAoktutcu.  Kal  ^i^acris  3c  Tt  ^v  cr3os  AaKcui^uci^s  op;(i70'C(i>9,  ^s 
>cal  Ta  a^Xa  irpovrtOero  ov  rots  Traurl  /tovov,  ciAAd  Kal  Tats  Kopais!'  c3ct 
S^  oAAco^ot  Kal  \pav€LV  T0i9  ttoo'I  7rpo9  Ta9  irvyas.  Kal  rjpiOpM'O^  rd 
mfiqpiaray  odev  koX  IkX  p.ia^' ^  C7rtypap.fia, 

X^^  iroKa  Pipdrif  irXeurra  817  t<ov  tt^  itoko. 
Ta9  8c  grivaKi8a9  (opxovvro  ovk  oT3a  cit*  cttI  irwaKtov,  €lr€  irlvaKas  i^i-  103 
povr€s'  TO  yap  K€pvo<f>6pov  opyyip.a  oI8a  oTt  AtKva  fj  iaxapCSas  ffiepov- 
rcs'  Kcpva  8c  Tavra  cKaXctTO.  to  3^  *l(avuc6v  'AprcfiiSi  tap^ovvro  "XiKe- 
Xitarai  pjdXixrra,  ro  3c  ayycXTUcov  Ipxp^ro  ayrjp.ara  ayycXcov.  0  8c  fiop^~ 
cr/Aos  7ravro8agr(i)V  fcocov  p.ip.rfo'is  ^v.  ^v  3c  Tt  Kal  (rKwufr,  ro  3*  avro  Kal 
o'Kunrias,  cISos  opxvo'co)?,  c;(ov  Ttva  tov  rpa^i^Xov  Tr€pi<f>opdv  Kard  rrjv  rov 
opvi6os  fiip.i/o'tv,  OS  vir'  ^K7rXi7^c(i>s  Trpo?  ti^v  op)(ri(nv  dXCaKerau  o  3c  Aca>v  101 
6p)(ija'€it>q  <f>oP4pds  cTSos.  ^v  8c  Ttva  Kal  AaKcuvuca  opxjripjara^  Sct^aXca. 
SccXi/vol  3'  rjfrav,  koX  etr  avTots  Sarupot  virorpopja  op\ovp.€voi,  koX 
tOvp-fioi  cirl  AtoviKro).  Kal  KapvaTt3c9  c?rl  *Apr€p,t3t.  Kal  fipvdXi\aj  ro  pey 
€vpvjp.a  3pvaXx)(ov,  Trpoatop^^ovvro  8c  yuvatxcs  'ATroAAwvt  Kal  'ApTcp,t8c 
oi  8c  vTroyvircovcs,  yipovrmv  viro  jSaKTiyptats  tiJv  p^Cp^rjatv  cT;(OV  ot  8c  yv3ro)vcs> 
(vXlvdiV  KwXtov  c7rtj3atvovrc9,  cop^ovvro,  Siaffiavrj  rapavrivtZia  apjr€)(op.€VOL 
KOL  pyjv  "Eo^aptvtfov  op)(rfpxi  c7r(i>wp.ov  ^v  tow  cvpovTos  avXi^ov.  .TVp- 
paxrlav  3'  iKoXotn^  to  opyrip^  to  hiOvpap^PiKov^  SuKrjXixmKrjv  3c  3t'  ^s  ^/nt-  105 
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8c  ^v  o  i^p)(ovvTO  yvfivol  avv  aurxpoXoyu^  ^v  8c  ical  to  <r\urrdg  cAxctv, 
(Txfj^jLa  opxT']0'€it}s  XiapLKijs.  cSct  8c  irqSvjvra  iTrdXXarTeiv  rd  (rK^Xri.  icai 
firjv  TpayiKijs  op^'/o'cws  Ta  (r;(iJ/xaTa,  o-t/xi;  X^'ip*  i^o^OitrKo^,  x**P  '"'"^" 
Trpanjs,  fvXov  iTapdXrj\j/i.S9  SlttX^,  OepfiavarrpCs,  KvPumi<riS,  irapapijvai 
TcrrapcL  6  8c  TcrpoLKtDfio^,  to  ttjs  opxTfa-tia^  eTBo^,  ovk  otSa  cZ  ri  vpoa^KW 
yjv  Tois  *A$TJvy(ri  TcrpoKw/iots,  ot  ^o-av,  nccp<uct9>  ^aXrjpeisy  Hwrcnuwcs, 
0vfioiT(i8aL 

IIcpi  xopov,  xopevTOv,  koI  to>v  ToiovrcoF. 

^^  Tovrois  8*  av  npixr^Koi  Xop6%  x^poiroaa,  XPP^^^^"^^"^^  x^H^^^  [ukoi, 
Xopcvo-ai,  xop^*"7^»  (Tvyxopfvnjs,  X^PW^^»  X®f"7y"*»  XPPT/'^^  o  towos,  oS  if 
Trapoo-iccin}  tov  X^Wy®^'  ^po(rxopov  8c,  #cat  frvyxoptirpiay  K€kX7JK€  Tyv  <rvy- 
Xopci'owav  *Api(rro<t>dvrj^,  7jy€/uav  X^v,  KOpwjialoi  Xopov,  x^H^^*^^^^ 
Xopoiroios,  8i8cio'icaXo9,  v7o8i8Gur#caAo9>  x^'P^'^^^^'^''^^^'^)  Scfiou'fa'jr/v,  dpur- 
T€po(n'aTrj^,  XcuocrraTiTS,  TptToorctTiTS.    Kai  ti}v  yvKotKa  8^  rpiTooTariv  'Ap«r- 

1^*7  ro^'i-iTS  jcaXct.  irai8cxo9  X^P^^  dvBpLKOi,  Kiafiuco^f  rpayucis.  kol  ijiuypputv 
8c,  KQi  8(xopta,  jcal  dvTixopta,  coixc  8c  TavTov  cTvcu  ravTt  ra  Tpm  ivo/umu 
oTorar  yap  6  x^pos  cis  8vo  8uupc^,  to  ftcv  wpay/ia  koXhtcu,  SixoptOy  hcai4pa 
8c  17  fioTpa  rjfii\6piov,  a  8c  avra^ovaLV,  avTvxppva,  rpixpptay  Sk  Tv/mubs 
limja-f,  Tpcis  AcucwVcjv  x^P^^  *^^  i^XucCay  hcdxrrqv,  TratSas,  av^poi?,  yipom^ 

108  c:ri  8c  x^P^^'f  '^^^  (rvfi<f>itivCa,  jcal  oi;K(k>8ia,  icol  ovi'avXta.  xal  1;  /uicv  cZcroSos 
Tor  X^P^^>  irdpoSo^  KoXeiTaL  17  8c  icaTa  XP^^^  lfo8o9,  cos  iroAxv  c2(rcoiT«ir, 
/icraoTao-i?.  17  8c  ftcr*  avrijy  cio'o8o9y  hrnrdpoSi}^  17  8c  tcXcuz  i^o&oi,  a^ 
809.  <nu  circ(0'o8iov  8c  cv  Spdfuuri  irpayfia  npay/jLari  avyajrro/ui^oy,  kcI 
/ic'Xos  8c  Tt  c^iov,  o  cf lOKTcs  '58ov.  M^i/  8^  X°P^»  OTotxos^  ivyo9.  «u 
TpayiKov    fiey  x°P^>   f^T*'   ^«^€   ^f   Tpwov   ical    oroixoi    Tpcts   ix  Tram. 

100  iraTcicaiScKa  yap  ^av  6  xopos-  'fa*  'caTa  Tpcts  fi^  €l(rg€auv,  et  jcaTa  {vya 
ytyi'ovro  17  vdpoSo^,  ci  8c  icaTa  orotxovs,  ava  ircinre  eur^oav.  ecrtf^  arc 
8c  Jcai  Kaff  €va  iiroiovvTO  n^v  vdpoSov.  o  Sk  #c<i>/xiicos  x^P^^  Tcrrapcs  km 
ccjcoo-iv  ol  xop^-T^j  fvya  cf,  Ikoutov  8c  fvyov  ^k  TfrrdptaVy  aroix^  8c 
rcbtrapcs,  ^^  avSpas  cxeni'  ^ootos.  iftcwt  fifv  dvrl  rerdprov  inroicpiTOV 
Uoi  Tiva  r«i>v  x^P^^^^^  eUreiv  ly  4^*  vupaaiajviov  JcaXctTcu  to  irpaypjou 
«!  S^  rcrapTos  xiroKpinj^  ri  7rapa<f>6€y$aiTO,  rovro  irapaxppiJYrffjLa  iKoXivn, 
imrpdxOiu  fftaucTLv  avro  er  *Aya^cp.vovt  AurxyXav,  ri  8e  voAaior  0 
tyticos  x^P^^  TreirnJKovTa  ^oxtv,  oxpt  t<ov  Evp.cvt8a)v  AioxvXov.  irpos  8^  tot 
[Aof  aiTwv  Tou    irXijOovs   iKTrrorfievros,  (rw€(TT€tX,€V  6  v6/jlo^  c&  iXorrw 


^fWF  TOV  x^P^^* 


IIcpl   X^^^^   ^fUlTOIV. 

[1         T«5y  8i  x^^*^^^  ^cfidritiv  tcov   KtafiucSv  Iv  ri  xai  17  mpdpao'i'Sf  oror 
4  o  irociTnTS  irpos  to  Oiarpov  PovXrfrtu   keyeiv,  d  X^P^^   irapcXtfftiK  Xeyci 
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ravra.  C7ri€iica>9  Sk  avro  noiowrlv  oi  K(M)fuaSoiroiriT€Uf  rpayucov  Sk  ovk 
€amy  aXk  EvptiriSi/s  avro  ircTroii/icev  cv  iroXXois  Bpdfuwiv.  ly  /jl€I^  yi 
TJ  Aayatf  tov  x^^P^^  ^<*5  ywtUKa^  vwkp  avrov  ri  irotijcra?  7rapa8ctv,  ixr 
XaOofievo^y  cJ^  avSpa^  Xcycty  hroCrfcre  tw  ayrjiiaTL  rrjs  Xcfcois  Tci?  ywaucas.  " 
Kat  So^fcXi^g  3^  avTo  ^k  rfjs  irpos  €K€lvov  dfjuXXrj^  iroul  airavuxKLS,  wnrtp 
iv  Imrovfo,  t^s  fi€VTOl  7rapaj3a(r€(i>9  r^q  #c(i)/uk^  lirra  av  €o;  ficpi;,  ko/x-  112 
fiariov,  irapaPau(Ti%  fiOKpov,  arpoffifrj,  hripprjfia,  dvTUTTpwfiOSy  avreiripprrffui, 
wv  TO  /X€V  Kofi/Aoriov,  Kara/SoXTJ  rk  i<m  jSpaxios  fteXovs.  17  ^  napd^ajcriSf 
ios  TO  iroXv  /x€v  ci/  dyairaCano  /lirfHO*  el  ^  oTv  kcu  iy  oAAo),  avairaiaTa  ro 
hriKkrfv  J^ct.  to  8^  ovofMAxiofieyov  floKpov,  hrl  rQ  vcLp€Lpi<r€i  ppaxy  /xcXu* 
Spiav  iarriv,  dirvewTTl  ^ho/ievcy.  ry  Sk  arpaly^  iy  jccoXots  rrpoaxrOeurg,  to 
hripprrifjujLf  ly  rerpafierpoi^  iwdyerau  jcal  rfj^  dvTurrpo^Hn)  tQ  crrpo^  aiTgur- 
Oeurq^j  ro  dvr€Tripprrffia  tcXcvtoaof  8v  t^«  Trapafiia-eta^,  iaii  rerpdfierpa, 
OVK  ikama  tov  dpiOfiov  rod  ivippnjfiaro^ 

Uepl  viroKpLTtay  rj  vTOKpUreio^ 

Eurl  8c  diro  tovtwv  icat  VTroKpiraC,  koI  vwoKpuri^,  koI  aarrucpiO'i^,  kcu  113 
vfroKpCvao'Oai  rd  iafi^euiy  BvaOiaOoA.,  (r)(ripjaLTlfT(w6aij  prja-w  dTroTcIvcu,  pijav 
SunrepdvacrOaUj  cipoc,  (rweipai^  aTroraSiyv,  a7rv€V0T4  VTropxoo'aja'OaLf  cvSctJowr- 
^ouy  iropcvSct^ao'dai,  vcvo'at,  ^(Xcvcurat,  pLoptfiaua'aL  <mxofiv0€LV  8c  2Xcyoi% 
TO  wop'  cv  lafi^eiov  dvTtXcyctv.  ical  to  irpdypja^  oTixofivOCav,  EtTTOiS  o  ay,  114 
fiapuTOVOi  vTroKpirrj^  )Sofi)3u)v,  frepifiofiPwv,  krfKvOL^wiy,  XapvyytifcDV,  ^tapvy- 
ytifoy,  Kol  fiapvifxayo^  8^  jcat  Xcttto^vos,  ical  ywouKo^vos,  icat  arprivo- 
tlnDVo^  icoi  ocra  aXXa  cv  TOi?  ircpl  ffnav^s  etprrjraj,.  dvaivywrcu  8c  ro  tfiOcyyia 
€X€ycfy,  Kol  JcaTa9rc7rvr;(0(u  to  fjiOeyfia,     ical  'Apwrroc^nys  ttov  ^lyo-l 

<l>0€y$(u  ov  rrjv  ijhovtJv  dvooroix'TO'as  dv<o, 
o  o    avros 


IIcpl  VTFOKpiTWiy   (TKevrj^, 

Kat   o'KCviy   /xcv   17  tc3v   viro#cpiTo>v,    OToXiy.     17  8*    avnj    Kal   afafmrtov  115 
^oXciro.     o'Kcvoiroco?   8^    d  ir/xKroiiroiroids.     icat   Icttiv   cZirctv,   vpoawTroy, 
wpoawtreufy,  irpwfwirky  fiopfJLoXvKeioy,  yopyoveioy, 

m 

Tlepi  mroSrj/AdT(i}v  kol  iaOijTmv  rpayiKtav  kol  KOifiiKtav  icat  XoLwrjs  O'lccv^?. 

Kal  Ta  vTTo&ijfjLaTa,    KoOopvoi  fiev   rd   rpayiKa    kol  Cfi)8d8c9.      ififiaTOLi  116 
&€,    rd   iccD/uicd.     koX  i<r^^€S  ph^   rpayLKol^    woucCkov    (ovtcd  ydp  cxaXctTo 
d  X*'''**'')   ''■*  ^*  CTTi^SXiy/Aara,  fuort?,  jSarpaxk,  ;(Xavt9,  x^/^^5  Std^pwros, 
;(pvcrdiracrros,  <f>oivuciSt  ridpoLy  Kakvirrpa  orards,  pLrpa,  dyprqvov    to  8    lyv 
irXc^fta  ci  cptW  8iicnKo8cs  ircpl  7rdv  to  a-iUfw,,  o  Tcipco'ls  circ^SaXXcro,   17 
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ris  a\Xo9  fiavTi^*  KoXiriOfia,  o  virtp  ra  irouciXa  iveSiSwro  ol  *Arpcis^  koI  ol 
^Aya/iifivoves,  koX  oaoi  tolovtol  l^irris^  avaTp€/ifJLaTi6v  ri  ^ocfocovk,  ^ 
^opfjjvpovVf  o  w€pi    rrjv    x^po-    elj^ov    ol   groXc/xovvrc?,   ^  OripQnrr^*     i  Hk 

117  KpoKtoTos,  IfioTLov  AiowcTos  Sc  avTtS  i)(pfi}TO,  KoL  fuurxoXurrijpi  avOa^ 
KoX  Ovpo'to,  ol  hi  iv  Bwrrvxuus  ovrcs  ^  Xcvica  SunriK^  cT;)(ov,  /laXurra  ol 
<^vya8e9,  17  ^ui,  ^  fiiXavoL,  ^  /xi^Xtvo,  ^  yXavKiva.  pdjcia  Si,  ^iXoicnfrov 
17  OToXi;  ical  TrjXiffxjv.  koX  vefipi^q  8^  jcal  Si^ipaif  koX  fiaxoupai,  km 
fnaprrpay    kcll  Sopara,    ical   rofa,    icat  <l>aperpa,   kcu,  icrjpVK€iay   koX  pimLXa, 

118  Kal  Xcovr^,  ical  iravT€u\iay  yi>€pnti  rpayucfj^  avSpcuis  O'jccv^  yvvaxK€W  S^ 
o-vpro9  irop^lyvpovSi  napdmixi)  XevKov,  rijs  j^oo'&Xcvouon/s*  r^s  Sk  ^  ov/Ip 
ffiop^  6  fiky  (TvpToSi  fiiXa^,  ro  hk  hrCpXtifuif  yXavKov,  ^  fLrjXivov*  17  Si 
%aTvpiKq  ia-Ojjsi  V€PpLs,  oly^f  rjv  ical  liqXrjv  iKoXow,  ical  rpayrjjv^  Koi  vm 
Kal  TTopSctXi^  v<l>aa'fi€vrj,  jcal  to  ft/paiov  to  AioiOM^iajcov.  #cal  x^vls  ai^ 
^tn^.  ical  <f>oiviKovv  ifiariov,  koX  )(ppT<uo^  ;(ircov  8a<rvSy  ov  ol  SctXipol 
fjiopovcri,     Kdifjiuaj  8c  iirOifs,  cfcofits*    Ion  82  x^tcov  Xcvkos,    tUr^/jM9,   Kara 

119  n^v  dpLcrT€pdv  irXevpav  pa/fyrjv  ovk  l^jusy  ayvaicro^,  yepovrtay  Sk  tftopftifUL 
LfiaTLOv,  KdfjLirvXrf,  <^tviKi9,  7f  fitXafivopffivpov  I/xaTiov^  f^oprqiia  V€!W€piav. 
Tnjpoy  paKTrfpio,  St^^cpo,  eirl  t<ov  aypoUtov.  koX  irop^pf  h\  kirOrJTi  ^xP^Svro 
ol  vtavuTKoiy  ol  8e  Trapdairoi,  fieXmvrfy  ^  ^<uf 9  irXi/v  iv  Sucvoiyujp,  Acvk^ 
OTC  fieWct  ya/xeiv  o  TrapcurtTo?.  r^  8c  tcov  8ovXa>v  i^/u8t  xal  cftartScoy  n 
Trpoo-KciTai  XcvKov,  o  eyKOfiPtofw.  X^ertUy  ^  hrCpfinrjfw..  Tf  8c  /laytiptj^  SittX^, 
ayvaTTTos  17  co-^9.     ^  8c  ywaciccov  ^0*^79  KxafiiKtov,  if  /iky  rwv  yptuav,  fiiiXanrij 

120  ^  depLvrjy  irXrjv  tcpcccov.  TavTac9  8c,  XcvKif.  at  82  fuurrpOftroC,  ^  firfrtpes 
iraLptov,  raivi&iov  n  nop<^vpovv  irepl  ry  icc^aX^  It^pvcriv,  17  82  TtSi^ 
vcicov,  XCVIC17,  rj  Pva-aCyq,  hnxXi^paiv  8c,  Xcvin7,  Kpoaxromf,  Tropvo^oo'fcoc 
8^  ;(tTa>vi  PaTTTia,  koL  dv6LV<D  nepifioXcutjf  ^cSvktoc,  fcol  pcifiSoy  cutfcuiy 
ffiipovatv  dp€<rKos  icaXciTat  ^8c  17  pdfiSo^,  Tois  82  irapturCrfHn  irpoawTi 
ical  arXeyyk,  koX  XtJkvOos,  (09  Tois  aypotkois  XaycajSoXov.  Ivuu9  S2  yuvai^ 
ical  irapdirqiyy^  Kal  avfifi^TpCof  oirep  iarrl  ^jmav  iroSfifpVfs,  dXavpyq^  jcvkX^ 

IIcpl  OtaTpov  KCU,  Twv  wepl  avro, 

121  'EttcI  82  Kal  TO  Oiarpoy  ov  fiiKpov  fitpo%  iarrl  iw  fiovaucSy,  ovro 
ficv  av  ciTToi?  Oiarpov,  Kal  Aiowa-uucov  Oiarpov^  ical  ArpnuKoy,  nd  n 
TrXrjOog,  Oeardg,  koX  'Apioro^anTS  8c  awdeaTpiav  €lptfK€y,  wrr  ov  tfconfr 
fjLovov  ci7rot9  av,  eiXXa  Kal  O^drpukv,  Kara  ^  TLXanavOy  Kal  0€arpoKptKria9* 
Tovs  8*  dvaPaOfiovSj  kcu  ^dOpOy  koX  eSpas,  .  Kal  c8<aXca.  koI  ^SciiXia{ciy,  fo 
avyKa6C^€LV.  Trp&rov  8c  ^Xov,  17  irpaeSpuLj  fxaXunu  /x2v  Sucooiw.  1^' 
oiv  Kal  Tov  irp&rov  KaOl^ovra,  irpmrroPaJdpov  ^€ptKpinf^  €lpnifK€y  o  tcwfi/fiiy 

122  8(8ao'icaXo9.  toxi)9  8'  av  Kal  c?rl  Oedrpov  Kara  Kara)(pf^ty  X^yocc  to  fuym 
rd  c8(i>Xia  rat?  Trrcpvats  Karajcpov^iVf  frrtpvoKowtw  2Xcyc»v.  Iirocow  82 
Tovro,  oirorc  Tcvd  iK^dXjoifv,  c^'  ov  Kal  t<^  icXcli^civ,  koI  to  ODpcrrctv.  licaXttre 
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3c  rt  Koi  pavXevTiKov  fitJKK  rov  Bedrpov,  koI  ifj^Piicov*  If  con  Sk  xcu 
TO  irapoLjrirda'iJLay  avkalav  icaXciVy  "YireptSov  ciiroKros  iv  rt}  Kara  Ilarpo- 
kXcov9,  *'  oi  8c  ^ca  a.p\ovT€%  tlxmOvro  iv  ry  Sro^  V€pi<l}pa$ifi€vol  rt  fxipos 

Ilcpt  ii€pQv  Oearpov, 

Mcpi;    Oearpov   Si  irvXC^,    Kal    xl/akCs,    #cal  Kararopij,    KepKiBes,  aicTpnj^  123 
opxi^TTpoLy   XoyctoVy   irpoo'Ki^VLOv,   irapaxricrjvui^   VTroaicr/via,     ical  o-zo/n;  ^cy, 

VTTOKpLrwV     IBlOV.        lj    8^     OpXITfTTpiX,     TOV     XOpOV,     €V     J     JCttl    ij    Ovp^tkl],     CtTC 

PrjpA.  TL  ovoUf  ctrc  Piapuo^,  Ittl  8c  r^9  triapnj^  koI  ayvtcvs  Ikcito  ^iapjo^ 
irpo  rwv  Ovpioir,  koX  rpairc^tZy  wip^fiara  €)(ovira,  ^  Oempls  iii^opJiero,  ^ 
Owopts,  iXco^  8'  ^v  rpave^a  ap\aiay  i<f!  ^v  wpo  ^eoTrtSo^  cts  rts  ayafidi 
rot?  x^pcvrats  dircKpLvaro*  ro  8c  vTroo'ia/viov,  KioaLf  kol  dyaXp^arioii  cic-  124 
eKocrprfro,  irpos  ro  Oiarpov  rerpap.p.€vov,  wro  ro  Xoyclov  KctficvoF.  TptcSv 
jSc  roJv  Kara  njv  a-iajvrjiv  OvpQv  rj  p.i<rq  p^tv,  pacriXtiov,  rj  awijXxiLoVy  17 
oZkos  &8ofos,  ^  irav  ro  irpwrayfaviOTOvv  rov  Bpdparos*  if  8c  8cfic^  rov 
ScvrcpayoiKiOToOn'os  Karayiiyiov,  rj  SI  dpurrepa,  rj  ro  curcXcoTarov  ^ct 
yrpoo'ijiyjroy,  ^ '  tcpov  i$rjpfjp4optvov,  ^  doucos  coriv.  ci/  8c  rpayt^ug,  1/  /xcv  125 
Scfia  ft;pa9  fcvcuv  ioriv,  ccpicn;  8c,  1/  Xata.  ro  8^  icXureov  cv  jca>/xa)8ti^ 
TrapoKcirai,  irapd  n/v  oikuiv,  vaLpairerdo'pMri,  Srfkovpevov.  jcal  lore  /xcv 
crraOpud^  v7ro£uyiW.  Kal  cu  Mpac  avrov  p,€i^ovs  SoKovai,  KoXovpfvai  kXi- 
.ctoScs,  Trpos  ro  Kal  rd?  dp/i^as  curcXavvctv,  Kal  ra  a'K€vo<j>6pa,  cv  8^ 
'Avrt^vov?  *AK€aTpCq.  Kal  ipyatm^piov  ycyovcv  ^0*1  yovv 

ro  KXtViov 
o  irp6r€p6v  iroT   rjv  rot?  cf  dypov  ^oval  (rrajOpos, 
Kol  rots  ovot9>  vtiroLrfKiv  ipycumjpiov. 
trap     eKarepa    8c    r<ov    8vo    Ovpwv    rOv   irtpX    n/v   piai/jVy    oAAat   8vo  126 
ctcv    av,    /U(Qi    hcariptaOcyf   Trpos   as   at   ircpiaKrot    (Tvpiretrqyaxri.v.     iq    p€v 
8cftci,    ra    lfa>    ttoXccos    SvjXovo'af    17    8*    dpurrepd,    ra    eK    ttoXcois*     fta- 
Xtora    ra    ck    Xt/tci^os*       #((11     0covs    re    ^aXarrtovs    cTrayct,    kou    Travd* 
oo-a    hraxOiorrepa   ovra   17    pri\av7J  ffilptiv    a8vvarct.     ct    8c  hnxrrpi^L€y 
at   TTcptioKroc,   17   8cfta  ficv  dpel^ei  roTrov*    dpif>6r€p(u  8c  xtapav   vTraAAar- 
roiMTt.     rcov  phrroL  irapoSiav    'q   /tcv    8cfta    dyp66€y,   ^    ck    Xt/xcFos^   ^  ck 
'zroXccos  aycf  ot  8c  oXXa^o^cv   ircfot   dxfiiKVOvpevoL,  Kara  rrjv  eripav  eUrC-  127 
curtv.     cto-cXtfoiTcs  8c  Kara  nyv  opx^orpav,  ivl  n)v  a-Kirprrjv  Sua  KXtfuuctov ' 
dyaPaivova-i,     ri/s  8c  KXtfuXKOS  ot  PaOpoi,  KkipaKrrjpe^  KaXovirat.    cTcv  8' 
ai'   rwi'  CK  Oearpov  Kal  iKKVKkrfpa,  Kal  prj^avq,  Kal  i^darpa^   kol  a-Kom}, 
Kcu  rctxos,  Kal  TnJpyos,  Kal  ^pvKrcuptov,   Kal  8t<rrcyta,  Kal  Kepawoa-KOireioVf 
Kol  Ppovrelovy  Kal  tfcoXoyctov,  Kal  yipavo^,  Kal  auopac,  koI  Kara^Xypara, 
Kol   i/fitKVKXtov,  Kal  orpo^ctov,    Kol   rjptxrrp6<f>u}Vy   Kal   x<^p(i>vtot   KXt/mKcs, 
Kot  dvawUa'parcu      koX  ro   ftcv  eKicSKXrjpa,  cttI  ^Xcdv,    viJ/rjXov  pdOnf^^'  -  ^ 


',    cos    CK 
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lartkctrat  Opovoi.  itiicvwn  ilk  Ktu  ra  wco  rqv  amp^v  Ik  rats  oLcuuc 
diro^pfrfra  irpayOivra*  kojl  to  p7/ia  rov  tpyov  jcaXciroi  lyicvicXcu'.  1^'  ov 
S^  curaycrat  ro  itacvKkfifuif  turKVKXrjfut  ovofiaierai*  koI  j(fyif  rotrro  rocurAu 
jcotf'  iKourrqv  tfvpav,  oloi^c^  Kotf*  hcdxmjv  oIkIov.  7}  fJLrixoani  Sk  feovs 
3€iicnKrCy  jcal  ^pcoos  rous  ^  o^piy  BcAXcpo^iraSy  ^  ncpcrcts,  «cal  kcitiu 
129  Kara  rijv  apurrtpav  mpoSav,  wrkp  n/v  a-ieqvrjy  ri  vilfos,  S  8*  iariv  iv  rpayta- 
SCtjf,  firjxoyij,  TovTO  cv  KCdppSciji  Kpa^,  Sf^kov  Sk  Sri  (ru#c^9  lort  /iCfirifnr 
KpaSviv  yap  rqv  (tvk^v  KoXova-ty  ol  *AttucoL  rqv  8k  iitiarpay  tovtov  ry 
iKKVKkyjpxiri  vopC^ovcriy.  17  o-fcoTn/  8^  TrcirotiTTai  icarair#aMroi9>  ^  to?s  oXAocs 
o(roi  irpoa'K(mov<n,     jccu  ro  rctxoSy  icot  o  vvpyoi,  109  airo  ihlfov^  ISciv*    ro 

8^   €l>pVKT<DpLOV  T<^   OVOfUXri     Sl/Xoi   TO    fyjOV.      if    ik     SfOTCyiOy     iroT^    fl^   ^ 

oiK<^  jSacriXcio),  Btrjpts  Sta/iariov,  olo¥  atf!  ov  iv  ^HnvUrcra^s  if  *Ayriy6vii 
pXerrti  rov  arparov  irork  8k  K€papjoq,  a^*  ov  Kci  paXXoiwn  r^  Ktpapjif. 
ISO  ly  8k  Kii>p(D8iq.  dim  r^  ScoTcyias  iropvoPoo'KOi  rivcs  icaro3rrcuov(rc,  ij  ypa&a 
^  yivaui  KarapXerrct.  K€pavvoa'Koir€ioy  8k  koL  ppayraoy,  ro  guy  iart 
vepLOKTOi  v^Xrj'  ro  8^  ^povruoVj  iiro  rffv  fricqy^  vfcurOw^  Sutkoi  ^ti^^of 
IfiirXcot  8i(jrfK(op€voi  ffiipovrai  icara  x^aXKia/JLd'nav,  airo  Sk  roir  tfcoAoycuw, 
OKTOS  inrep  n/v  a-KTpnfv,  Iv  v^ct  hmfKdvavroJL  Otol^  cS?  o  Zcvs  ica!  ol  ««y)i 
avTov  €V  "^vxpcrraxrLfi..  rj  8k  ytpavoi  p,Tfi)(avrf/iu  ri  Irrw  he  piertwpow  Kara- 
€l>€p6fi€yoVf  €^*  dpvayy  o'cojxaro?^  <^  K^xpfitfrajL  rj  'Hok  opirafoixra  ro  irwpA 

131  rov  M€p,vovos>  cdtapaq  8*  ov  ciirots  rovs  icolXoiS)  ot  Kanjpnprrai  If  v^ov^ 
dv^etv  rovs  cttI  rov  a^pos  <f>€p€<rO€u  8oicoiVras  ^po)S  ^  0ta6i,  Karofikq- 
pjara  84,  v^^crfiaro,  ^  ttiVcuccs  ^auv,  ^orrcs  ypo^s,  r§  XP^  ^^  8papjmi9 
irpoa-ifiopov^*  KarePdXXero  8k  hrl  ras  ^rcpiaicrous,  0po9  8cticKi?iTa,  ^  AiXarrar, 
^  TTora/iov,  I7  aXXo  re  roiovror.     r<^  8c  rjpxKOKku^  ro   fi^   a^pa  ovofui' 

132  1^  8c  ^co-t?}  fcara  rijv  opx^^rrpav  17  82  XP^^  SijXovv  voj^pta  rtvd  r^  woketK 
roTTOv,  ^  rov9  cv  ^oXarri;  wj^opevov^y  wnrtp  koL  ro  arpo^iayf  i  rovs 
i7p(i>9  ^ct,  rov9  cZs  ro  ^ctov  fic^coTi/icoras,  i)  rous  li^  ireAaycc,  ^  voA^l^ 
rcXcvrcorra?.  at  8c  x'^^^'^^oi  KkipLcuces,  Kara  ra$  lie  rw  ISoiAmjk  Ka$68am 
K€Lp€vaiy  rd  ci8(i>Xa  air*  avrcov  dvairipircfvat,  rd  8ik  dycan&rpLara^  ro  pi^ 
coTiv  cv  rg  o-KTpr^f  eSs  vorapuov  dveXBtw,  ^  n  rocovroK  vpofroMror,  to  fi 
V€pl  rovs  dvaPaj9pov9y  a^'  (Sv  dvifiaiyov  "Epcvvcs. 

Ilepl  vpoatiirwv  rpayuc&v, 

133  *AAAa  fii^r  icoi  vpoa-tima,  rd  pkv  rpayucd  drf  ay,  (vpla9  dvifp,  Xsmcis, 
OTraproiroXios,  /xcXas  din^p,  dvrjp  (avOo^^  dyrjp  $av06T€poi9,  oSroc  ph 
yipovres,  'O  8k  ivpta^,  7r/9€0')8vraros  rtSv  yepovnav,  XevKoraroi  tqv  mptp^ 
Trpoa'Kup€vai  ro)  oyxo)  at  rpi\f^,  oyicos  8c  lori  ro  vvkp  ro  wpotnan^ 
dvcxpv   €19  v^oS)   Xaj38o€c8cr  rf  (rxijpari.     ro  8k  ycyciov,    Ik  xpf  Kovpiait 

134  Icrriv  o  (vpCas,    hriprjicrj^  wv  ras   wapeids'      'O  82  Xcvicos  OFi^  ns  fW 
rdvTv,  9-oXio9,  /3oaTpv)(ovs  8*  cxct  ircpl  r§  jcc^oX^,  jcot  ro  y^ficov  vciifyoCi 
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Ktu  npoTr€T€i9  offipvs  Kol  irapdXevKov  ro  xp^fia  o  Sk  oyKoq,  Ppa)(6S'  q 
yc  firjv  (nraproiroKLoq  817X01  fitv  rijv  rtav  voXttav  ^o-tv,  /liXa^  S4  l<m  kclL 
v7ra);(pos.  o  hk  fieXas  on/p*  airo  ficv  r^s  xpoias  ^(df  rcSvofta,  ovXos  8^ 
TO  yeyeiov,  #cat  nyv  Kofirp^^  rpa)(us  to  irpoo'tiyirovy  kol  ficyas  o  oyico^.  o  186 
Sc  (avOo^  dvrjp  (avOovs  ^€t  fiooTpvxov^i  koX  oyKov  ^jma,  koX  Ihrrw  cJ;;(pov9. 
o  3c  ^v^orcpos,  ra  jncv  aXXa  o/aocos*  virci);(po9  8c  /xoAAov,  ical  Si/Xot  voo'ovk- 
Ttts,  Ta  8i  v^avtxTKusv  trpoariinray  irarp(pnfcrTO^  ovXos,  7rapov\o9>  diroXog, 
vivaposs  Sevrc/oos  vivapo^,  <^XP^^»  TrcifMo^os.  o  8c  vayxfrrfcrro^,  Trpco'jSv- 
TOTos  Tcov  vcavuTKcov,  aycFcto?,  cvxpov9>  fieXaivoficvo^,  Saxreiai,  kou  fiiXaxvai 
ai  Tpixe^.  6  8i  ovXo9y  (avOo^,  vwipoyKov  at  rpv)(€%  T^  oyica>  irpwrnre-  ^^ 
7n}ya<nv,  offifstk  avareraroLi,  jSXjocrvpoi  to  cI8o$.  d  8^  irapovXjo^f  raXKa 
ioLKio^  r<^  irpo  avrov,  fioAAov  rcavtitct-  d  8c  dwaXos,  poaTpv)(OLs  iavOog, 
Xcvicdxpct>9,  fjxJuJSpoSi  ^pcTTcov  0c^  ^  KoXf .  d  8^  irtvopdg,  oyKioSrj^,  vttottc- 
Xt8vos9  Karri<fyijs,  Sv<nnvi]Si  iavOoKOfirj^f  iav$y  i^ofiy  hriKOfi^v,  6  8c  8cv- 
Tcpos  vivapo^  ixxrovTi^  rov  vporipov  loyyorepo^y  00^  #cal  vca/ooircpo?. 
d  8^  iixP^^  <l>pvyav6i  ioTi  Tats  aup^i,  koX  nepCKOfio^,  vwdfav^os,  vocoi-  137 
817s  Ti/v  "xpoav,  0I09  €i8(oX<{>,  1}  rpavfwrCq.  wp€W€iv.  o  8c  vapiaxpoi  rd 
fjily  aXXa  oTb?  d  irdy)^rj<rro^'  <o;(piob  8c,  ws  voo-owro,  ^  ipwvra  BrjXovv, 
Ttt  fievToi  rtov  OtpaTrovnav  Trpoaunra,  8i^0cpta9,  (rtjyrjivoTniydiV,  avdxnfio^* 
6  p.€y  8t^0cptas,  oyKov  ovk  €)(<av,  Trcpucpavov  i\€i,  koX  rpt^^s  iicreyiorfiiva^ 
XevKaSf  TrpoawTTOv  V7r<t))(p6v  tc  #cal  vTrdXcvKov,  icat  p,VKrSjpa  rpayvvt  inurKvviov 
fxerifapov,  6<f>$aXp.ov^  {rKvOpwnrovs*  VTru))(po^  8*  ^otI  #cal  to  yh^tiov  vpoTroLXaC-  138 
repo^.  6  8c  (T^TjivoviiyiaVy  dKfidiei,  koX  SyKov  vijrrfXov  ^ct  kolL  vXariv, 
KoiXaivofifVoy  cy  ry  irtpiffiop^'  (avOo^,  Tpa;(us,  ipvOpo^,  irpljnav  ayyeXa>. 
d  8c  dydtrifioSi  virtpoyKos,  ^dvtfds,  ck  fiiaov  dvaTiravrai,  al  rpix^^i  dy4r 
vcids  coTtv,  viripvOpos*  #cat  ovtos  ayycXXct.  tcJ  8c  ywatica>v  irpoaoyTra 
iroXtd  KaTOKopjo^i  yp^iov  IXcv^cpov,  yp^Stov  oIkctlkov,  p.€a'6Kovpov,  81- 
^cpTri?,  KaTOKO/xos  <oxpa,  irpio'tfiaro^y  Kovptp^os  vapOiyo^.  17  /iacv  TroXta  139 
KardKopios  vTTcp  Tas  aXXas  Tiyv  tc  iJXiKtav  ical  tiJv  a^towtv,  XcvicdicofioSy 
p,erpia  rov  oyicov,  wrw^pos*  iraXat  8c  vapd^pttiP'O^  iicoXciTO.  to  8*  iXcv- 
0cpov  yp^Stov,  yiroiavOov  tiJv  iroXiav,  pmcpov  oyKov  ^ov,  H-^XP^  ^*"'' 
icXc(8(i)V  at  rpiyt^i  'VTro^tvct  avpiffiopdv.  to  8c  oticcTiicdv  yp^Siov,  nepC- 
Kpavov  ii  dpvoLKiBuJV  dvrl  ojkov  ^c(,  ical  pvaov  cort  Ta?  capKas.  to 
8c  oiKCTiicdv  p^croKovpov,  Kal  fipaxys  oyKos,  XP^^  Xruici;,  irdpioxpo^i  ov  irdvra, 
TToXidv.  17  8^  ^ufiOepvri^,  vco>Tcpa  eKitvqs,  koI  oyxov  ovk  Ix***  'Z  ^^  1*^ 
KordKopLos  w^pa,  pLckatva  rrjv  Kopurp^^  pXifxpxi  Xvjrqpov.  to  Sc  xpc^pia  Ik 
Tov  ovopxLTo^,  17  8^  pLcaoKovpos  ^XP°'>  d/xoitt  T^  KaraKopLta,  irXriv  o<ro 
CK  p-iaov  K€KapraL,  17*  8c  p.to'OKOvpo'i  irp6a'tf>aTo^,  ttjv  pxv  Kovpav  e)(ct 
KaTa  ttJv  Trpd  avrfjs*  €vk  c^ce  8c  KaTa  T17V  liypoTqraL,  rj  8c  Kovptfio^ 
TToptfci'OS  arrt  SyKov  ix!^i  rpvxQv  KaTeilrrjypLeytav  Sidxpuriv.  koL  jSpa^ca  ^ 
kvkXco  TTcpiKCKopTat*  V7ra)xp09  8^  T77V  xpoav,  17  8c  crcpa  Kovpt/xo?  vapOevo^,  141 
Ta  aXXa  opiouai,   Tr\rj[v  rijs  StaKpticrccDS  Kat  tcoi'  kvkXo)   PcoTpv^yiV,  ws  ck 
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9ro\Xov  ivoTvxovo'a,     17  8c  Kopvf,  veapov  wpoavnroVf  otov  iy  Aavats  yivoiro    ,- 
17  oAAi;  irai^Lo'Kfi,     ra  Sc  h(iTK€va  vpocrwfnu,   ^AxTOMay  iarrl  Kepaa-tfMpos,  rj 
^Lvevs  Tv<l>X6s,  ^  ©afivpLS,  toy  ficv  e^cov  yXavicov  of^iOoKpAvy  rov  8c  fiikaya. 
17  ''Apyos   iroXvoifiOaXfio^j   17  Tv/xa   ircXt8vi;   ras  irapcia?   irapa   So^kXcu 
rovTO   8'   vTTo   T^s   firjrpvia^    St8i7pous    TrXifyats   ireirovOey,      17   Evtinny  17 

142  Xctpcovos,  vTraXXarro/xcn;  cts  hnrov  irap*  EvptiriSj;.  ^  'Ap^iXXcvs  cirt  Ila- 
rpoxXt^  a#cocr^o9.  1^  ^Afivfuiivrf,  ^  Trora/Aos^  1$  opos,  ^  Topyti,  17  81107,  ^ 
Oavaro^y  tj  cptvvs,  ^  Xvo-cra,  ^  oTot/m)?,  ^  v^ptSy  1}  Kcn-avpos>  17  Tirav, 
^  rtya9,  ^  *Iv8o99  ^  Tptroiv.  rax<i  8c  ical  ttoXis,  koI  IIpux/AOf,  xol  Ilcttfu, 
xai  Mov(raiy  ical  ^12pai,  Kal  Mi^okov  vipsfMi^  kol  IlXciaSc^,  koi  avan^ 
#cal  fic0i7>  #cat  oKvo^i  Kal  ffiOovo^     dXXa  ravra  pJtv  av  tlri  koL  K<ofUK(L 

IIcpl  irpodiivuiv  SarvpuctaiK. 

Sarupixa  8c  wpoirwTraf  Sarupos  iroXtos^  Sarupos  ycvcuSv,  Sarvpos  ayc- 
Fcio9y  SctA.T7V09  irdmro^,  rd  8*  oAAo,  ofioia  rd  vp6<Tunra,  irXsqv  oaotis  €k 
rcuv  ovofiaTfav  al  wapaXkayal  SviXovvTtu,  cSorn-cp  Kal  6  wdmras  o  SciXipos 
Tiyv  IScav  cotI  OrjpuoSiiTTepo^, 

IIcpl  wpoa-iiiriav  Ktafiuciov, 

143  Ta  8c  KtofiLKa  vp6(r<iyira,  rd  fiey  t^s  TraXaias  K(o/A^)8iiDi99  <Js  hrifrokv  rm 
irpoa-wroLS  wv  cK(i)ft<p8ow  aTrciKo^crOy  17  cttI  to  ytkotorcpov  ^cjvijpiriaTO. 
Tct  8c  T^9  vcas,  iraTTTTOs  TrpcUros,  TraTTTros  &cpos^  •qytiuiv^  vpecfivr^  fiOKpo- 
irciiycov,  ^  cTrwrctcDV,  'Ep^wvcto?,  (rKJ^rivtmdyiiiiy,  AvKo/xi/Stos,  nopyofioa-KoSf 
'EpfUdvtog  ScuTcpos.  ovTot  ^cv  ycpowc9,  d  fw  «p<uros  9ranv>^  irpfxrfii- 
TttTos,  Iv  x/^  Kovpia^,  ly/xcpairaTOS  ras  Off>pv^,  cvya^etof*  Mrx^^^  'W  irapcias^ 
T17V  o^tv  KaTrfKJjnj^,  Xcvkos  to  )(p^fia,  to  irpoa-wrov,  to  fiinawov  viro^ac^pos. 

144  d  8*  Ircpos  TOTTTros,  MrxvoTcpos,  Kal  ^ovoircpos  to  pXtfifjM,  koX  Xmrqpis, 
vTTioxpoSf  €vy€V€ios,  irvpaoOpL^,  oiTOKaTa^ias.  d  8^  if/cfUDv  rpeafiuTrp 
aT€<lMvrjv  rpLX^v  Trcpl  ttJv  kcc^oXtJv  cxc,  hrCypwro^y  ''rXaTVTrpoamroi,  r^ 
6<l>pvv  dvaT€Tar€U  rrjv  8c{uiv.  o  8^  Trpccr^vrTS  pjOLKpcnn&yfav  koX  hturuw 
aT€<l>dvrp/  Tpixcov  Trcpl  T17V  K€<f>aXriv  ^c,  evirdyiav  8'  ^or^  koI  ovjc  clyarcmrai 
Ta9  6<lipv^,  ViaOpos  Bk  rijv  oif/iv,  o  8c  '"Epfjuavui^,  dvouliakavria^,  cvvuywKi 
avaTcraTat  raq  o<f>pv^,  to  p\€fip.a  Spip.v^,  6  8i  vopvoPo<rK09  ToXAa  /i^ 
cotKC  T<p  AvKOfiYfSeCtD,  Ta  8c  x^^^V  vTToo'ccn/pe,  Kal  crvraycc  rac  d^pvc*  mu 
ava^oXan'ias   iarriv,   ^    ^oXaKpdg.     d  8c  8cvrcpo$  *'EpiMSfywi^  dve^vpffffiiw 

145  coTt  Kal  o-^T/voTTcoycov.  [d  8^  a'<f>rfvo7niy<aVy  ava^aXarTMi9,  o^jipv^  ayarf- 
Tap.€vaLy  6$vyev€U}S,  v?ro8vcrrpo7ro9.]  d  8^  AvKO/tifSccoSy  ovAoKO/iO^  fw- 
Kpoy€V€U}%y  avaTctVct   tiJv   crcpav  o<l>pvVf  voXvirpayfAoavviiy  imfMvSccKKurai. 

146  Ta  8^  T(ov  vcavuTKoiv,  irdyy^prqaro^  FcavurKos,  fUXa^ .  vtayuTKOif  oSXos  vcan- 
o-Ko?,  aTraXdsy  aypoiKos,  cirurcurTOs,  Scvrcpos  iirlatum^,  Kokai,  wMpdrtm, 
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cucovuco^y  SuccXuMis.     d   fihr   vdyxpricro^,  viripv6p09,  yvfivaxTTiKos,  viro#c€- 
XP<*^fi€yo^,   pvTt&ts   dXiyas  ^(i>i/  ^l  tov  fierwirov,  #cat   iTT€ff>avqv  Tpix<^$ 
rdvoLerafieyo^  rds  d^pvs*  d  S^/xcXas  vcavtb-ieoSy  vc<arc/>09,  KaJ$€ifiivo9rai  otf^pv^, 
irtTraiJSevficvt^f  17  KJHKoyvfivfurrQ  iouctoq,     6  Sk  ovXo9  veavto'icoS)  icoXoSy  VC099  1^7 
Kal  viripvOpoi  to  xp^f^     ^  ^^  ^P^X*^)  Kara  roSvofia,     0€^pv9  ayarcraracy 
Kot  pvrts  lirl  rov  yutrwrcfv  fJLta  fiovoy,   d  8i  airaXds  veayurKO^}  rpixas  fih^- 
Kara  tov  iray^^pi^oTOV,   irarrov  8i  vc<araTO$,  Xcvkos*   o-KtaTpo^tas,    airoXo- 
n^a  viro^Xciyi^.     r^   $€  dypoucti^  to  fiky  )(p^fJLa  iitXaCvettUf  ra  .S4   X^^^ 
TrXareo,  Kat  ij  pi5  crcfii;,  icat  (TT€^avri  Tpix^v*     t$  Si  IwMrcurn^  crrp«T«a)Tj7 
orrt  icat  oXo^dvc,  ical  T17V  Xftoidy  /lAcXavi  Kal  n/v  KOfirfVf  hrurtiovnu  at  Tpixc?, 
wnrtp  Kal  r^  Scvr^pc^  cirMrctcnHp)  dwaXurrlpijf  ovti,  koX  (avO^  Trfv  Kop/rfv,^ 
KoKai  8c,    Kal   vapdariTO^,   p,€kav€s,   ov   fiyv   i^    iraXfuarpa^   hrCypviroif,143 
cvira0€t9.      rtp    8i    napcuriTi^   /xoXXov    Karcayc    ra    Sra,    Kal    ^aiSporcpos 
coTiv,    ^li<nr€p    6    KoXai    ararcrarcu    KOKovfiecrTlpia^    ras    d^pv?.      o    8i 
ciKoviKos  ^et  /lAcv  cvcorxop^CKiS   rds   iroXtas^   Kal   diroivparai,  ro   ycvctov, 
€VTrdpv<f>os  8*  ^(ttI  Kal   {cvos.     d  8c  StKcXucds  napdoriTO^  i(m  rptros.     ra 
8c  8ovXa)V  npoirunra  KiOfiucd,  irdinro^,  ijyc^v,  Oepdwinv,  Kdrta  Tpi\UL^  7)  Karw 
T€TpLX($}/jL€vo9,    Oepdmav   oSXo9)    Otpdirwv  Maurcav,   Oepdiroiv   rerrt^,   iTycfuov 
CTTMrcioTos.     d  /ixcv  irainros   /idvos  ro>v  OepanovTiav  ttoXcos  cart,  Kal  817X01 149 
a?rcXev0cpov.     d  86  rjfy^pnav  Oepdinav  (nreCpav  l;(Ct  Tpix^v  mpp^v,  avarercucc 
ras  oifipvs,  nvvdyu  to  iwurKuviov,    rotovros  ^  rots   8ovXois,  otos  cv  rots 
iXcvOipois   irpeafivTrjs   lyycfwov.     d  8c   Kara>    rptxwis  ^  Kara)   r€Tpt;(<i>^ei'os, 
ava^aXavrtas  carl,  Kal  irvppoOpiiy  iirgpfiiyos  rds  ofjipvs*     o  Se  ovXos  ^cpa- 
mov,   817X01   ftcv   rds   Tpix^-^'    ^"^^  ^^  iruppiu,   wnr€p  kcu  ro  xP^f'^'    *** 
ava^aXavrias    ^(rr4    Kal   Siacrrpo^os    ri/v   d</rtv.     d   8c   Oepdirwy   MaurcDV,  150 
^aXoKpoSy   "nvppos   iariv,      6   8i    tfcpdirwv   rcrrt^,   /ixeXaS)    ff>aXaKpoSi    8td- 
€TTpo<l>o9  rijv  d^iv,  8vo  17  rptioi  fiourpix^    ficXava    cgracct/xcvoS)    Kal   ofioia 
CF    r^    yci/cujp.     d    8c    flrurcurros    ifyc/ixciv    cockc    r<p    ijyc/iovi    Oepavovn, 
ttXtjv    ircpl    rds    rptxas.     rd    8c    ywatKwv,    yp^iov    Urxyov    ^    XvKatyiov, 
ypavs   ira;(€ia,    ypa8iov    oiKOvpdv,  ^  oikctikov,   ^   dfu.      rd    prCv   XvKOuvtov, 
viro/xijKCs.      pvriScs    Xcirra^    Kal   irvKvav     Xcvkov,   virtoxpov,    arpe^Xov   to 
o/ifia.     7)  8c  ira;(ct(a    ypavs    Tra^cias    ^x**   pvrtSas  cv  eucrapKLq^    Koi  rcuvt-  161 
Siov  ras  TpCxoL^  vepiXafipdvov,     rd  8c  oucovpov  yp^iov,  (rifioVf  cv  CKarcp^ 
r^  O'layovi  dvd   8i;o   ^ci  yo/x^tovs.     vcoiv  8i  ywatK<ov  Trpocrumfiy   Xncnicq^ 
ovXtIj     Kopq^    ij/ev^OKopnTf,    hripa    ij/tv^Koprj,    axapro?rdXtos    Xcktuci/,    TraX- 
Xaxij,  iraipucov   rcXciov,    IrcuptSiov  copatbv,    Bidxpyaos   eralpaL,  eroupa  8ta- 
fi,iTpo9f    XafiirdSiov,    afipa    wepucoupo^f    OepanaivCSiov  vcLpdilrqaToy,      17  ^tcv  152 
XcKrtKif,    ir€piKOfjLos,    ^crvxd    vaptilrrjfiivai   ai   rpix^Sy   dp^al   d^pvcs,    XP^ 
XcvKi7.     17  8c  oifXi7,  T]5  TpLxwr€i   irapaXXdrrct.     17   8i  Kopi;,  Buxjcpunv  ^ct 
7roLp€\lrrj/jL€Viav    t^v    Tpix^^Vi    Kal   opOds    d^pvs^    Kal    /xcXaivas,    koI    Xcvko- 
riTra   \nr<oxpov  cv  r^  XP^?*     ^  ^^    il/cvBoKoprj,   XcvKorcpa   njv   XP^^f    '^°^ 
v^l   TO    Ppeypxi    8c8crai   rds    rpixasy    Kal    loucc    vcoydfuii.      17    8c    crepa 
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153  ilftvSoKoprj,  StayivcMTKcrfU  /aov<^  rf  dSuucpCn^  rrj^  KOfirfi,  ij  8c  Girofyro' 
TToXios  XtKTUclj  StjXoi  t^  ovofiaTi  n/v  IBiavy  iirpriti.  8c  eralpav  veiravfiarqv 
r^i  r^xyV^'  V  ^^  vaXkcuaj  ravry  fihf  loacc,  irepucofMii  8*  iariv,  to  8c 
reXctov  ercupiKov,  n^s  ^cv8o«copi;s  cortv  ipvOporepoVy  koi  /3oaTpv)(ov^  €^€1 
7r€pi  ra  Sra,  to  8c  cracpiSiov  oicaXXaiirurrov  coriy  rau^i8up  n^i^  kc^oAj/v 
7r€pu<Ti^iyiJi€vov»     rj  8c  Sidxpwros   iralpa   voXvv  ^ci   rov   }(pvo'ov  hrl  ry 

154  KOfiT/.  17  8c  iidfiirpos  eralpa  lurpq.  TroiKiXy  rijv  kc^oXijv  xarctXipTai. 
TO  •8c  Xap.iraSiov  IBiav  Tpv)(iav  ^ci  vXiypwro^  cis  o^  aTToXi/yovTO^  a^ 
ov  KoI  KvcXriTai,  ij  8c  a/8pa  irepucovpos^  OtpaTraw&wv  iari  iripuaKop- 
fiivoVf  \irwvi.  fJLovtff  xhref^warfuvi^  Xcvxt^  ^dfitvov,  to  8c  vupail/ryrrov 
6.€pair(JLLv&iov,  SuiK€KpLTai.  Tas  TpL\a^,  VTrooripjov  TC  cart  ical  8oi;Xcv€t  hoi' 
pais,  vrreinaa-fjiivov  xiTw>va  KOKKOpa^fn}, 
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L    LANGUAGE. 

ATTENTION  has  been  already  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  different 
-^^  origin  of  the  dialogue  and  chorus  in  a  Greek  play  is  indicated  by  a 
corresponding  difference  of  dialect,  and  that,  while  the  dialogues  repre- 
sent the  spoken  language  of  the  poet's  age  and  country,  with  some  few 
traditions  derived  from  the  Ionic  of  the  rhapsodes,  the  choruses  are  more 
or  less  tinged  with  the  conventional  Doric  of  lyric  poetry.  The  basis, 
however,  of  the  whole  dramatic  style  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Attic  dialect 
of  the  period  during  which  the  great  dramatists  flourished ;  and  while  we 
have  the  older  Attic  in  ^^Jschylus,  we  find  in  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes  all  the  characteristics  of  the  middle  Attic  of  Thucydides, 
and  in  the  fragments  of  Menander  and  the  other  poets  of  the  New 
Comedy  we  have  the  language  of  Athens  as  it  was  spoken  by  Demos- 
thenes or  written  by  Aristotle.  In  briefly  noticing  the  successive 
changes  of  the  tragic  style,  we  shall  begin  with  those  Epic,  uEolic,  and 
Doric  peculiarities  which  are  found  in  the  dramatists,  and  then  examine 
the  standard  of  their  Atticism. 

I.     JEpic  Forma  in  tJte  Dramatists, 

Besides  the  common  forms  ^evos,  /tovos,  yovara,  /copo?,  $opi,  €)poiicc9> 
(Jony,  the  dramatists  wrote  ^e7vo9,  fiovvos,  yovvara,  Kovpog,  SovpC,  ®pyKes,  {017. 
We  also  find  oSvofia  (Soph.  FhU,  251),  clAiWo),  ctvcica  (New  GratyltiSy  §  277), 
civoXios  (Eurip.  Fhoen.  6),  kcucd,  icXaicD,  cXota  (see  Porson,  Free/,  ffec.  p.  4, 
Hermann,  Free/,  Ajac,  p.  18),  atero?,  aUi  or  aliv  (Pors.  FroRf,  Hee,  p.  4, 
and  Herm.  Frcef,  Hec,  p.  21),  iaaofiai,  fiiaro'os,  ttoAAos,  by  the  side  of  the 
Attic  ovo/xoiy  cXto-cTQ),  ei'CKa,  cvoiXio?,  Kao),  icXouo,  cXaa,  aeros,  aei,  Icrofuic, 
fiia-o^,  TToXvs.  The  dative-  plural  in  -crt  or  -criv  is  used  whenever  the 
D.T.G.  24 
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metre  requires  it  JSschjlus  does  not  hesitate  to  substitate  a  for  v  in 
the  3  pers.  pi.  of  the  optative  middle,  as  in  hcfnioioLro  for  kKsrtUfxno 
(Pers.  449).  We  have  also  occasional  lonisms  like  n^os  for  vecos  (.^IscL 
Fera.  424),  rjfirjv  (Soph.  Track,  24),  k€w6v  {ibid.  495),  Kim  (uEsch.  Choepk 
678),  lKfi€yo^  (Soph.  Fhil.  494),  kovXcw  (Soph.  Aj.  730),  7iXv0w  (Enrip. 
Electr.  593).  The  pronoun  generally  used  as  the  article  appears  in  the 
oblique  cases  as  a  substitute  for  the  relative  {JEsif^  Agcun.  628,  642; 
Choepli.  59G;  Eumm.  322,  878,  919;  SuppL  262,  301,  616,  579;  Soph. 
Phil.  1112;  (Ed,  Col.  35;  (Ed,  R,  1379),  and  in  the  demonstrative  use  we 
have  even  roi  hi  for  ol  Zi  (-^Esch.  Pera.  424).  The  use  of  viv  for  avroK  is 
common  enough,  and  we  even  find  /uv  (Soph.  Trcich.  388).  The  reflexive 
o-^c  is  a  perfectly  general  pronoun  of  reference  in  .^Eschylus  (a  g.  it  i8=av- 
Tov,  S^,  c.  Theh,  451;  avrou,  Suppl,  502;  avras,  iS(8p^.  c  T/ieb.  846).  It 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  o-<^tv  can  be  used  for  ol.  In  u^Isch.  Pers.  759, 
SopL  (^c?.  (7.  1490,  it  may  be  understood  as  for  a^Carw.  It  is  also  an 
open  question  whether  such  a  form  as  cXccivos  is  allowable  in  the  Greek 
dramatists  (Pors.  Free/,  Hec.  p.  7;  Lobeck  ad  Soph.  Aj.  421).  The 
rare  forms  T^(rvx<^^po^  (Soph.  Antig.  1089)  and  ffUkurro^  (Soph.  Aj.  842) 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  lonid  Also  Kpv^t?  for  KpvjScis  (Aj.  1124). 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  epic  tradition  suggested  the  occasional 
omission  of  the  augment  in  the  speeches  of  the  messengers  (Matthia,  Cfr, 
Gr,  §  160,  0h8,y  see  below,  iv.  1).  XJncontracted  forms  such  as  eipoo% 
vooSf  p€€6pov,  are  sometimes  though  very  rarely  found  in  the  dramatistB. 
Yalckenaer  rejects  the  particle  178c  for  koi  {ad  Fhosn.  1683),  but  it  oocnrs 
more  than  ten  times  in  .^^chylus,  in  two  fragments  of  Sophodes  (345, 
493,  Dind.),  and  in  Euripides,  ffec.  323,  fferc.  Fwr.  30. 

II.     ^olic  Fomia  in  the  Dramaiisis. 

The  most  common  .i^lism  is  the  substitution  of  ircSa  for  /uiti  in 
compoTuids,  such  as  7rc8apo'to9,  xcSciopos,  7rc8ai;)(/xcos,  and  this  occurs  even 
in  dialogue  (./Esch.  Prom,  711;  Choeph.  843;  see  Yalcken.  ad  Eurip. 
Phoeniss,  1034).  We  have  also  fiaxra-tDv  (.^Esch.  Per8.  432,  694;  Agam. 
584),  yXvo-crcDv  (Axistoph.  ap,  Etym.  M.  p.  235),  and  aiTnilftr  fbrnu^  if 
these  are  to  be  regarded  as  .^^lisms.  A  more  decided  instance  is  sap- 
plied  by  opavuxv,  which  the  metre  requires  in  the  SuppL  788;  c£  Alceos: 
vet  /xev  d  Zeis,  c#c  8*  opavS  /xeya?  xcifuiv.  And  see  Buttmanni  LexiL 
p.  200,  Engl,  Tr. 

III.     Boric  Forms  in  tJie  DramcUiHs. 

In  the  choruses,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  a  certain  amonnt  of 
Dorism  is  invariably  found,  such  as  the  substitution  of  a  for  ij^  ag- 
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vcoras  for  vwrq^  fuSnjp  far  psirr^  varpuirav  for  irarpuirriv,  BiSv/iav  for 
SiSvfirp^^  also  w/jL<l>av  for  w/x^ao>K,  wfJA^Vf  Papupptfiira  for  PapyPpefierao^ 
PapvPptpJnn)^  and  the  like. 

In  the  dialogue  we  have  *A6aya,  Sapo^,  Ixari,  Kopc^ov,  Spap€i  yayuopos, 
yawoT09,  yaiBova'ay  e#ca)3oXo9,  icvKayos,  iro^yo9)  Xo\ay6s,  ^i^yos,  otfoSo^  (Pors. 
od:  Great.  26;  Yaicken.  ad  FhcBnUa.  U,  1113;  Hippol.  1092,  <fea),  ofxipe 
(Pors.  ctd  Oreee.  1323;  Yalcken.  ad  Hippol,  lODO).  Some  Doric  forms 
peculiar  to  ^tS^hylus  have  been  ascribed  to  his  familiarity  with  the 
dialect  of  Sicily  (abovei,  p.  97). 

lY.     The  AUui  Dialect  of  the  Tragedia/ns,  and  Aristophanes, 

(1)  As  a  general  rule  the  augment  is  always  prefixed  in  the  indefi- 
nite tenses  of  the  indicative  mood  in  the  dialogue  of  Tragedy  (vide 
Porson,  FrcBf,  Hee.  p.  iv,  c£  Wellauer  ad  JSsch.  Pera,  302).  There  are 
some  few  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  xPV^y  avoryo,  KaOeiop^rp^j  Ka6rip.rp^, 
Ac.  (Pors.  SuppL  Prcef,  ffec,  p.  xvi).  When  the  verb  begins  with  the 
diphthong  cv-  the  temporal  augment  is  rarely  expressed;  thus  €vpov  and 
evprjKa  are  more  common  than  rfipovy  tfiprrjKa  (see  Donaldson,  Gr,  Gr, 
p.  196,  note).  We  have  both  cticoora  and  yKoxra,  and  the  forms  cikoZ^ov, 
ii€uccurp,€ycL,  &c.  are  supported  by  the  best  authorities.  We  have  also 
both  dvTJXaxra  and  dyakuKra  (cf.  Yalcken.  ad  Fhcen*  p.  222;  Hermann, 
ad  Soph,  Aj,  1049).  It  has  been  suggested  by  Matthia  (§  160,  Obs.)  that 
the  occasional  omission  of  the  augment  in  long  speeches  by  the  mes- 
sengers may  be  explained  by  the  narrative  and  epic  character  of  these 
descriptions,  but  even  here  it  is  limited  to  the  beginning  of  a  line  or  of 
a  new  sentence;  and  Hermann  {Prcef.  Ba^ch.  pp.  l — Lv)  has  given  the 
following  special  rules  for  the  cases  in  which  the  augment  may  be 
omitted: 

''Prima  est:  verbum  fortius,  in  quo  augmenti  accessio  anapeestum 
facit,  in  principio  versus  positum,  addi  augmentum  postulat : 

iyiyovro  AijSa  ®coTUi8i  rpcts  nap$€vou 

"  Secunda :  verbum  fortius,  in  quo  augmenti  accessio  non  facit  ana- 
psestum,  in  principio  versus  positum,  carere  potest  augmento : 

aiyqct  S*  alj$TJp' 
KTVTnyac  ficv  Zevs  yBavuoi' 
vaiovTy  iOpavoir 
wwrrov  8*  hr   dXkijXounv. 

"Tertia:  ejusdemmodi  verbum,  si  incipit  sententiam,  videtur  etiam 
in  medio  versu  carere  augmento  posse :  quale  foret  illud^  ea,  qua^  supra 
dictum  est,  conditione : 

24—2 
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yvfivouvTO  8c 
vXeupaX  OTTOpayfiMii. 
"  Quarta :  verbmn  minus  forte,  sive  facit  augmenti  accessio  anapses- 
turn,  sive  non  &x;it,  in  principio  versus  positum,  si  ultra  primum  pedem 
porrigitur,  caret  augmento :  yoaro'  Oiiv(€v. 

"  Quinta :  ejusdemmodi  verbum  si  non  ultra  primum  pedem  porri^- 
tur,  ut  detracto  augmento  parum  numerosum,  aut  vitatur,  nt  xavcs,  aut 
cum  alia  forma  commutatur,  ut  koXcc  cum  KoXct." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  omission  of  the  augment  in  the 
choruses  is  an  incident  of  the  dialect  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  bo 
written  (see  Monk  ad  Alcest.  599).  On  the  augment  in  general,  see 
Donaldson's  Gheek  Gramma/r,  pp.  194,  201,  248. 

(2)  The  more  genuine  forms  in  -cro-,  as  vpaaxm^  eXao-crciiv,  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  later  forms  in  -tt,  as  n-parra),  cAxittcov,  though  the  more 
recent  form  is  occasionally  found;  thus  we  have  vparm  (Soph.  Ant.  564), 
tXoLTTov  (Soph.  Flectr.  998),  Kpctrrcov  {ibid.  1465),  ^mnr  (Eur.  Eec  274) 
(see  Valcken.  ad  EvHp.  PJwen.  406,  1388). 

(3)  Similarly,  aptrqv  and  Oapavi  are  preferred  to  the  later  asdmila- 
tions  appTjv  and  6app^  (see  Foi*son  ad  Ewrip.  Hec  8;  Fhxri.  54). 

(4)  The  second  person  singular  of  the  pres.  and  fut.  indie  middle 
or  passive  is  generally  contracted  from  -ecu  into  -ci  in  the  older  Attic, 
and  this  form  is  invariably  found  in  the  fut.  o^cc,  and  in  the  pre&  ^ouAci 
and  oici,  which  are  thus  distinguished  from  the  subj.  PovKq  and  dfj] 
the  form  -ct  is  also  to  be  preferred  in  Aristophanes;  but  -^7  ^  most 
common  in  the  MSS.  of  the  tragedians  (Donaldson,  Or,  Gr.  p.  253). 

(5)  In  the  past  tense  of  otSa,  the  forms  ^^Sciv,  ^Scts,  ^cc  or  ^ly  are 
more  common  in  the  tragedians  than  ^Si;,  ^8vf9  or  ybfitrOa.  The  dual 
and  plural  are  5<rrov,  yarriv,  ^Sct/icv  or  yo'yLtVy  ^orc,  ^urav  or  ^(rav.  The 
perfect  touca  makes  in  the  plur.  ioiyfiev  and  cZfao-i. 

(6)  Person  remarks  (ad  Med  744)  that  the  tragedians  never  sab- 
stitute  the  verb  in  -vto  for  that  in  -vfii,  and  that  this  change  very  rai«lj 
occurs  in  the  Old  Comedy.  He  also  denies  (ad  Orest,  141)  that  the 
dramatic  style  admits  of  such  forms  as  ridcis,  ^tcis^  &c.  for  rtO^,  (wopt 
dsc.  But  in  order  to  sustain  this  rule  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  text  in 
several  passages  (see  Buttmann,  AuafvJvrl,  Gr.  Spr,  p.  523;  MattL  Gf, 
Gr.  §  201,  1,  note;  cf.  §  212,  7). 

(7)  In  the  imperf.  of  the  substantive  verb,  the  tragedians  used  to 
write  y,  rjaOoy  ^v  (Cobet,  Novoi  Lectumes,  p.  187). 

(8)  The  forms  KXyq,  KkyOpov,  kX'q<i},  &c  are  more  oonunon  in  "the 
dramatists  than  tcXek,  KX€Wpov,  /cXetai,  &c.     Similarly,  nouns  in  -cvs  ^ 
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^aa-iXeiSy  tTnrcvs,  form  their  nom.  pi.  in  ^9,  as  pcuriXrjq,  linnjq.  The 
accus.  pi.  of  these  nouns  ends  in  -cas,  but  we  have  rov^  re  Suravi^x'^ 
oXco-o-as  )8a<rtA.€ts  in  Soph.  Aj.  383,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  we 
ought  to  restore  <l>ov€is  for  <f>ov€as  in  .^Esch.  Ag,  1296. 

(9)  The  following  is  the  declension  of  vavs  in  the  dramatists : 

Sing.  PL 

N.  V.  vavs  vacs,  vijcs 

G.         vooS)  V170S,  vc<i>s  va<ov,  vrfQy,  vcwv 

D.         va^  VTfC  vavart 

A.         vavv,  v^a,  vca  vi7as,  veas,  vavs 

(10)  In  the  second  declension  we  have  often  -ccds  for  -oos,  as  in 
vccos  for  vaos,  tXcois  for  iXaos^  MeveXcois  for  McvcAxios,  <&c. 

(11)  Both  ttXcos  and  ttXccos  are  common  in  the  dramatists. 

(12)  The  gen.  pi.  of  yow  is  not  only  yovartav  or  yowarcuv,  but  also 
yovvcov;  Bopv  has  gen.  sing.  Sopos,  dat.  SopC,  Ion.  Sovptj  x^ip  has  both 
X€Lp6s  and  x^P^>  ^* 

(13)  The  proper  names  'AttoXXcov  and^Apiys  have  the  following  pe- 
culiarities of  inflexion:  'AttoAXcov,  ace.  'ATroAXcDva  and  'AttoAXco;  "Apiys, 
gen.  *A/»€os,  dat.  "Apci,  accus.  "Aprpf  and  "Api;. 

(14)  There  are  many  passages  in  Sophocles  where  Mo  is  required 
by  an  elision  or  the  necessity  for  a  short  syllable;  none,  excepting  about 
fourj  where  the  word  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  line,  in  which  the  form  Svat 
would  be  admissible.  The  form  Svotv,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  prefer- 
able to  $V€iV. 

(15)  In  the  pronouns  we  have  kcivos  as  well  as  cKetvos;  o'iOev  as 
well  as  <rov;  and  Srov,  Srta,  orots  are  preferred  to  oSrtvos,  ^tvi,  oUrruru 

(16)  In  the  verbs  the  genuine  forms  of  the  imperative  plural  are 
retained;  thus  we  have  SpoWcov  instead  of  Sparcoo-av,  iirtxo-ipovTwv  instead 
of  iTn\(up€TQxrav,  d<fxup€[<r6<i}v  instead  of  i^fKupitxrOwrav^  rwrritrOioy  in- 
stead of  rvTrrco^bxrav,  <&c. 

(17)  Verbs  of  which  the  future  ends  in  -a<ro),  -ccro),  -to-co,  -oo-co  drop 
the  <r  and  contract  the  resulting  syllables.  Thus  we  have  <rx^B<o,  KaXcS, 
oucTio),  oiiovfiai,  for  <r\€Saa'<t)y  KaXccra),  oucrtcra),  ofJLoa-ofiau  But  this  con- 
traction does  not  take  place  when  the  syllable  preceding  the  -acrco,  -co-co, 
&c.  is  long  by  nature  or  position.     Thus  we  never  adopt  this  contracted 

form  for  arlfLao-o),  apKi<T(iiy  alv€<r<Oy  &c. 

(18)  The  genuine  forms  of  the  reduplication  are  preserved  in  ytyvo- 
fitu  and  yiyviMTKiHy  and  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  ever 
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substituting  the  later  yCvofixu  and  yivtotrKia  in  the  texts  of  the  dra- 
matists. 

(19)  Verbals  in  -to^  retain  or  omit  the  cr  between  the  root  and  ter- 
mination, according  to  the  caprice  of  the  poet:  thus  we  have  ol&^/xaros  in 
SopL  (Ed  T,  205,  1315,  but  a^/jLoaro^  in  Aj.  4c^5f  seemingly  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  metre  in  the  former  cases.  There  is  a  distinction  of 
meaning  in  yvwrros,  "intelligible,"  and  ywirros,  "known;"  but  we  have 
ayvoxTTOs,  aKXavcrro^  cvyvoxTTos,  aKop^orro^  vayKXavaros  without  any  dif- 
ference of  signification  by  the  side  of  ayvwro^,  oicXavros,  cuyvoiros,  dK6p€- 
rosj  irdyKkavTos,  which  are  also  supported  by  MS.  authority.  Some  of 
these  verbals,  as  /mcjUTrros,  Triorros,  vttoitto^  are  used  with  an  active  as 
well  as  a  passive  signification  (see  Forson  <id  ffec.  1117). 

(20)  Both  avva>  and  avvro)  are  found  in  the  dramatists,  the  former 
more  frequently,  though  Porson  prefers  the  latter  (cid  FhoBn.  463,  ffec 
1157,  cf  Hermann  ad  Soph.  Electr,  1443). 

(21)  In  the  particles  we  may  notice  the  forms  ^  for  otvk,  cs  for  ct9, 
€0*0)  for  €10*0),  cvi  for  ^,  airai^  hva.L,  vttoX  for  aTro,  Sua,  mro,  as  occurring 
either  regularly  or  occasionally  in  the  dramatists.  We  have  cck^AiSou 
8ojLioi9  in  Soph.  Antig.  1226,  and  ctvcCXio?,  ih,  346.  For  hrravOoif  which 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  text,  we  should  read  ei^rcv^cv  or  ivravOi  (see 
H^ew  Cratylns,  §  139);  and  when  ovvcica  appears  as  a  preposition,  it 
should  be  changed  into  civcko  (iT.  CrcU.  §  277).  For  aiOis  we  have  both 
avri9  and  avrc.  It  is  doubtful  whether  itAxpi.%  occurs  in  Greek  Tragedy 
(see  the  commentators  on  Soph.  Aj.  568). 

(22)  Porson  lays  it  down  that  the  tragic  writers  preferred  ixl^alfM 
to  ixOpaiv(i>  and  urxacW  to  urxyoivdi  (ad  Orest.  292 ;  Med*  555);  but  the 
MSS.  sometimes  give  such  forms  as  €xOpay€i  (Soph.  Aniig,  93),  ixOpoarriai 
(Aj.  664),  i(rxyaiv<o  (^sch.  From.  269,  380;  -Swrn.  267,  Ac).  It  is  ak) 
proposed  to  substitute  irvev/jtAov  for  TrXevfiwv  in  those  passages  in  which 
the  MSS.  give  the  latter  (Pors.  ctd  Ewr.  Orest.  271);  Kyaarrw  is  coil- 
sidered  more  Attic  than  yvoTmi),  though  the  MSS.  vary  (see  commen- 
tators on  Soph.  Aj.  1010);  and  though  fiucpo^  is  sometimes  required  hj 
the  metre,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a/iucpo^  is  much  more  common  in 
the  dramatists  (see  Hermann  ctd  Soph.  Ekcir.  1113;  Elmaley  ad  Eur. 
Med.  361). 

(23)  Compound  adjectives  in  -os  are  generally  of  two  genders  onlyi 
and  the  same  is  frequently  the  case  with  adjectives  in  -ifu>s;  but  if  theze 
is  any  possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  gender,  the  feminine  inflexion  ii 
used;  thus  we  have  dXxlim  Otos  when  a  goddess  is  intended  (Soph.  Aj. 
395);  but  it  would  have  been  aXjcifio^  tfco.     Adjectives  in  -as,  -aSoSj  are 
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properly  feminine  only ;  but  they  are  used  even  with  neuter  nouns,  as 
/xavuMTtv  \v(r(njfiab(nj  SpofMon  jSXc^pois  (see  Fors.  ctd  Orest,  264). 

(24)  The  -i  of  the  dative  must  not  be  elided  in  dramatic  poetry  (see 
Lobeck  cui  Soph,  Aj,  802,  p.  350,  ed.  2).  The  same  rule  applies  to  ri, 
ore,  and  irtpL 

(25)  The  elision  of  -c  in  a  verbal  termination  before  the  particle  av 
is  extremely  rare  (Elmsley  ad  Eurip.  Med,  416). 

(2^)  Diphthongs  are  not  elided,  but  form  a  crasis  with  the  following 
vowel ;  except  olfi*  m  for  oi/uH  cJs. 

(27)    The  following  are  the  most  usual  erases  in  Attic  Greek  poetiy : 


(a)    Crasis  of  the  Article. 

o  -I-  a  =  a,  as  d  ivrfp  =  an/p,  ro  SXko  =  raXXo,  to  dfyyvpiov  =  Topyvptov, 
o4*c  =  ov,  as  d  ii=ov(^  6  lirijSovXcvwv  =  ovirtjSovXcuajK,  to  hrrepov  =  tovV' 

TCpOK. 

o  + 17  =  1/,  as  TO  Tf/jLurv  =  SijfAurv  (Arist.  Lys*  115). 

o  +  c  =  oi,  as  TO  i/Aartov  =  OoifmTiov  (which  is  the  only  example  of  this 

crasis). 
o  +  o  =  ov,  as  TO  ovo/xa  =  TovvopjoL 

o  -»-  V  =  V,  as  TO  v8q)/}  =  0v8<i)p  (Crates  op.  Meinek.  u.  238). 
o  +  at  =  at,  as  to  aXfjui  =  OaXfia,  to  oItiov  =  TaiTiov. 
o  4*  av  =  av,  as  ^avrd?  =  avrds^  to  avrd  =  tovto, 
o  +  ot  =  0)^  as  d  oi(,vp6s  =  iai,vp6s» 
iy  +  a  =  d,  as  ij  dperj  =  aLperq,  tq  iperg  =  TaperJ. 

rj  (or  y) +  €  =  rjy  as  ij  i/iij  =  ijfwf,  ij  cvo-cjScia  =  rfiorip€iaj  rg  ^P''S  =  rjj/iy. 
ov  +  a  =  a,  as  tov  dvSpds  =  TavSpds,  tov  avTov  =  Tavrov,    tov  'Aya^tic/Avovos 

=  Toyafjiifivovo^ 
ov  +  e  (or  o  or  v)  =  ov,  as  tov  c/iov  =  Tovfiov,  tov  iKtiOei^  =  tovk€ij0€v,  tov 

ov€iBov^  =  TOVVC180V9,  TOV-  v8aT09  =  ^ovSaTOs  (but  some  read  ^v8aT09, 

see  Arist.  Lye.  370). 
ov  + 1/  =  17,  as  TOV  T/Aibv  =  ^Xiov. 
ov  +  ov  =  ov,  as  TOV  ovpctvov  ^  Tovpavov. 
€p  +  a  =  a,  as  t^  avoxTi  =  Tovatcru 


<o  +  c  (or  o)  =  <o,  as  t^  i/i^  =  tcJ/i^,  tw  dveipa>  =  tcovci/m^. 

(0  +  c  =  (p,  as  T<^  IfiaTUj^  =  ^(o/itaTuj). 

oi  or  oe  +  a=:a,   as  ot  avSpc?  =  av8pe9,  at  aperal^apercUf  ol  avToi—avroL 

01  +  c  =  ov,  as  ot  €fioC=  ovfioiy  oc  Iv  =  ovv. 

ai+c=sac,  as  at  IickXi;o'uu  =  oiiocA.i/o'iae. 

a  +  a  (or  €  or  at)  =  a,    as  ri  a\Xa=.Ta\Xo,  Ta  avTa  =  Ta»Tc»,  tiJ  ^ic  =  Tdic, 
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but  rd  aurxpd  =  T(d(rxpd,  for  whicli  some  read  rdarxpa  (Euiip.  TrocuL  384; 

Ilippol.  505). 
a  +  o  (or  (I)  or  oe  or  ov)  =  cD)    as  ra  ottAa  =  ^cSTrXo,    ra  o^ivca  =  rcSpvca,  ra 

otivpd  =  Tiifg,vpd,  ra  ovpavta  =  rcJ/Mivia,  to  ouciiStop  =  r<pici8iov. 

The  crasis  of  the  article  with  crcpos  exhibits  the  following  forms  : 

Sing,     arcpos,  dripoj  ^arcpov,  SaripoVy  OirifH^  Oaript^ 
Flur.     aT€poi,  ar€paiy  6ar€pa, 

(b)     Crasis  of  kou 

Before  a,  at,  av,  ci,  cv,  i,  i;,  oij  ov,  v,  co,  the  crasis  of  koi  is  formed  by 
striking   out   at;    as    KayatBo^  Kaurxyvrf^  Kavros,   kcis^   KcvOv^y  )(lK€r€ver€, 
;(iXea)9,  X'Jj  X*'^  '^®^>  )(vSaT09,  yyiripy  yt^ivu     But  icat  cTra  =  k^to. 
Kai  +  c  =  Ktt  or  yoy  as  /cat  crt  =  #caTi,  Kal  €T€pos  =  x^'^'^P^^ 
Kai  +  o  =  #co>  (or  x<i>)}    ^  '(<^^  o^  =  '(c^;  i^a^  ocra  =  x^^   ^^^^  <>  =  X^   '^^ 

o<7T£9  =  Xi^vs ;  but  this  crasis  does  not  take  place  with  th&  simple 

relative  09. 

(c)  In  other  words  the  crasis  is  generallj  regulated  by  the  forms 
given  under  the  crasis  of  the  article;  thus  we  have  o^to)  h/ii  =  d(iM*yiit 
ft)  avOp(inr€  =  ZvOp<i)7r€,  dyopa  iv  =  dyopd  V,  cycd  oI8a  =  cyfSa,  cyci  {Xpai  = 
iywp^aij  Toi  apa  =  rapa,  rot  dv  =  rdv,  fioi  tern  =  /xovori,  Trcpio^o/xai  dvtKBiv- 
ra  =  irtpioil/ofidTTcXOovra  (Aristoph.  Han,  509),  o  i^tpio  =  ov^cpcS,  Si/fofuu 
apa  =  Brjiofxapapa  (Acharn.  325),  ci  ljrira(6p^<rOa  =  ci  ViTajoyxc(r0a,  "Epfia 
c/u,7roXar€  =  ''Epfjid  'p,7roXace,  /liov  a^XiT^  =  fiwtjiik'g^  (Soph.  PAt7.  903),  poKpov 
airoirav<r<D  =  pxiKpov  Vowavcro).  # 

(28)  Synizesis,  which  is  incipient  contraction  or  crasis,  and  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  one  of  these  without  representing  it  to  the  eye^  occurs 

either  in  the  same  word  or  between  two  words. 

•I 

(a)  In  the  same  word,  as  in 

ca  pronounced  ya  in  ^oKcas,  dec. 

€0     yo  ...  0eo4  ^* 

CO)    yo   ...  7ro\cQ>9,  &C. 

vo    wo  ...  Svotv,  &a 

(b)  Between  two  words,  as  in  17  ov,  /xi;  ov,  lircl  ov,  fu;  ciScrai,  ^ 
ciSorcDS,  cy<o  ct/mt,  lyco  ov,  rrro)  'HpoicXi^^  &  ISivpiirtSffif  in  which  the  effect 
is  that  of  an  improj^er  crasis. 

(29)  There  are  a  few  instances  of  arbitrary  aicoKmnj  in  the  Greek 
dramatists;  thus  we  have  Trav  for  Travc  (Arist.  JSqtt,  821),  8iaii^  for  Ham 
{MbcL  Fers,  1083),  dp.  for  dp,a  (Arist.  Fesp.  570)! 

(30)  The  syntax  of  the  dramatists  is  that  of  the  best  Attic  writen; 
and  must  be  learned  in  extenso  from  a  good  Qreek  grammar. 
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II.     TRAGIC  AND   COMIC  METRES^ 

The  principal  verses  of  a  regular  kind  are  Iambic,  Trochaic,  and 
Anapestic. 

The  scansion  in  all  of  them  is  by  dipodias  or  sets  of  two  feet. 
Each  set  is  called  a  Metre. 

The  structure  of  verse  is  such  a  division  of  each  line  by  the  words 
composing  it  as  forms  a  movement  most  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

The  metrical  ictus,  occurring  twice  in  each  dipodia,  seems  to  have 
struck  the  ear  in  pairs,  being  more  strongly  marked  in  the  one  place 
than  in  the  other.  Accordingly,  each  pair  was  once  marked  by  the  per- 
cussion of  the  musician's  foot.  Pede  ter  percusao  is  Horace's  phrase 
when  speaking  of  what  is  called  Iambic  Trimeter. 

Those  syllables  which  have  the  metrical  ictus  are  said  also  to  be  in 
arsi,  and  those  which  have  it  not,  in  theai,  from  the  terms  aparifi  and 
^€0-19 :  the  latter  is  sometimes  called  the  dehUis  poaitio, 

I.     The  Tragic  Trimeter, 

1.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  Acatalectic  (i.e.  consisting  of  three  entire 
metres),  as  used  by  the  tragic  writers,  may  have  in  eveiy  place  an  Iambus, 
or,  as  equivalent,  a  Tribrach  in  every  place  but  the  last;  in  the  odd  places, 
1st,  3rd,  and  5th,  it  may  have  a  Spondee,  or,  as  equivalent,  in  the  1st 
and  3rd  a  Dactyl,  in  the  £rst  only  it  may  have  an  Anapest. 

This  initial  Anapest  of  the  Trimeter  is  hardly  perceptible  in  its 
effect  on  the  verse :  in  the  short  Anacreontic, 

Mc(rowKTtots  TTo^'  (Spat? 
%Tpi<l>€TaL  or  "ApKTO^  rjSrj,  K.T.X. 

it  evidently  produces  a  livelier  movement 

.   A  Table  of  the  Tragic  Trimeter. 
I  «  3  4  56 


<^     —     w     — 


V^        —        W        — 


—  ^^s^ 


w     —     v^  C7 


1  [This  account  of  the  ordinary  metres  of  the  Greek  drama  was  drawn  up  in  1827 
by  the  late  Bev.  James  Tate,  for  many  years  the  earnest  and  successful  master  of 
Kichmond  School,  Yorkshire.     If  the  student  desires  to  see  my  views  on  the  subject, 
together  with  all  that  I  have  to  say  respecting  the  choral  metres  of  the  Greeks,  I  can 
only  refer  him  to  the  Sixth  Part  of  my  Greek  Grammar. — J.  W.  D.] 
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Verses  containing  pure  Iambi  (a),  Tribrachs  in  Ist,  2ncl,  3rd,  4th, 
and  5tli  places  {b,  c,  dy  «,/),  Spondees  in  Ist^  3rd,  and  5th  (g\  Dactyls 
in  1st  and  3rd  (A,  t),  Anapest  in  1st  (/),  are  given  by  Gaisford  in  his 
ffephasstion,  p.  241,  or  may  be  read  in  the  following  lines  of  the  (Edipiu 

Rex: 

a.  8.  o  iracri  icXcivos  OiSittovs  icoXov/xckos* 

b.  112.  xoTcpa  8*  iv  oiKOis  rj  V  aypoU  6  Aotos. 

c.  26.  fftOivawra  8*  ayeXats  jSowofWis,  tokoutC  tc. 
c;?.     568.  xws  o5v  to^  ovto^  6  cro<^s  ou#c  i/vSa  roSc; 
6.      826.  fw^rpos  £vy^at,  Koi  varipa  KaroKra^tiv. 

/.   1496.  Tt  ydp  Koicalv  aTrccm;   tov  iraripa  vanqp. 

g,       30.  ^AtSi/s  OTCKay/iMKS  koX  yoois  irXovrilCerot. 

A.     270.  fiifr   aporov  avrot?  y^v  dviivai  Tim. 

t.     257.  dvSpos  y'  dpicrrov  PauriXitoi  r  oAxoAaro?. 

^'.        18.  tcp^s'    cycS  ft^  Tfrjvov    oiSSc  t   ^eciiv... 

2.  The  last  syllable  in  each  verse  appears  to  be  indifferently  short  or 
long  :  and  even  where  one  line  ends  with  a  short  vowel,  a  vowel  is  often 
found  at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  as  in  (Ed.  R,  w.  2,  3 ;  6,  7 ;  7,  8. 

Sometimes,  however,  one  verse  with  its  final  vowel  elided  passes  bj 
scansion  into  the  next,  as  (Ed,  Gel.  w.  1164-5. 

Sol  ffiaxrXv  avTov  cs  Xoyov?  IkBtiv  fioXovr 
AIt€iv,  dir€k$€LV  T    aor^aXcSs  1179  Scvp*  o8ov. 

The  case  is  thus  restricted  by  Person  ad  Med.  510:  VocaiUa  in  fine 
versus  didi  rum  potest,  nisi  syUaha  longa  prascedctL  (On  this  curious 
subject,  consult  Hermann's  ElemerUa  DoctrinoB  Metrieas^  lipa.  1816, 
Glasg.  1817,  p.  36=22,  3.) 

3.  Besides  the  initial  Anapest  (restricted,  however,  as  below  ^)  ia 
common  words,  in  certain  proper  names,  which  could  not  else  be  intro- 
duced, the  Anapest  is  admitted  also  into  the  2nd,  Srd,  4th  and  5th 
places  of  the  verse. 

(2nd.)  Iph,  A.  416.  fjv  'I^iya^eiav  cJvo/ao^cs  cv  So/aois; 
(3rd.)  (Ed.  Col.  1317.  riraprov  ^ImropLihovr   dirimtXti^  wcerfp^ 
(4th.)  (Ed  R.  285.  /xaXurra  ^oCfita  Tcipccriov,  vap*  oS  ris  ay, 
(5th.)  Antig.  11.  cfioi  plkv  ov8cls  p.vOoSi  'Ainyon/,  ^cXoiv. 

^  This  Anapest  in  the  tragic  is  goierally  included  m  the  same  word;  ezoept  when 
the  line  begins  either  with  an  article  or  with  a  preposition  followed  i]iimed]ato&  \fj  iti 
case.    Monk,  Mus.  Crit.  i.  p.  63. 

PhUoct.  754.     Tdr  tffw  XP^"^*** 
Orett.  888.     ivl  rt^e  V  'hyhptwm... 
Iph,  A,  646.    w<ip*  ^/Ao2..« 
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In  all  these  the  two  short  syllables  of  the  Anapest  are  inclosed 
betwixt  two  longs  in  the  same  word,  and  show  the  strongest  as  well  as 
the  most  frequent  case  for  the  admission  of  such  a  licence.  (The  nature 
of  this  licence  will  be  considered  in  a  note  (C)  ch.  xvn.  on  the  admission 
of  Anapests  into  the  Iambic  verse  of  Comedy.) 

In  the  few  instances  where  the  proper  name  begins  with  an  Ana- 
pest, as  M€veXao9,  Upidfwvy  &Cf  those  names  might  easily,  by  a  different 
position,  come  into  the  verse  like  other  words  similarly  constituted. 
Elmsley,  in  his  celebrated  critique  on  Person's  Heetibai  ed.  1808,  con- 
siders all  such  cases  as  corrupt.  (Vid.  Edinfywrgh  Review^  Vol.  xix. 
p.  69.)  Person's  judgment  seems  to  lean  the  other  way.  At  all  events, 
the  whole  Anapest  must  be  contained  in  the  same  word.  (Yide  Hemb. 
Poraam^  London,  1808,  p.  xxiu=p.  18;  UuripicL  Parsom  a  Scholefield, 
Cantabr.  1826.  To  these  editions  only  any  references  hereafter  will  be 
regularly  made.) 

IL     The  Comic  Trimeter^ 

besides  the  initial  Anapest  which  it  takes  with  less  restriction,  axlmits 
the  Anapest  of  common  words  in  all  the  other  places  but  the  last:  it 
admits  also  the  Dactyl  in  5th. 

Vesp,  979.  KarapOy  Karapa^  \  KarajSa,  Karapa,  \  Karap-qa-o/wju 
Plut.  55.     injOoCfi€ff  av  \  rov  ^p/rja-fiov  i^|fia)v  oTt  vocu 

In  the  resolved  or  trisyllabic  feet  one  limitation  obtains :  the  concur- 
rence of  — ^^  or  \^\^\^  and  ^^—  in  that  order  never  takes  place. 
The  necessity  for  this  will  hereafter  be  seen,  note  (A),  ch.  xv. 

A  Tabu  of  Scansion  for  the  Trimeter,  both  Tragic  and  Comic 


I 
\J     — 

1 

3 
\j     — 

4 

S             6_ 

KJ       —       \J       \J 

—  v>^ 

"^       "^ 

Proprii 

\j\j~~ 

<^<^  — 

\J\J^ 

v/^—  Nominis. 

Apud 

\j\j-^ 

v^v>  — 

v>v^  — 

—\y\j  Comicos. 

III.     The  Structitre  of  the  lamhic  Trimeter 

is  decidedly  Trochaic. 

1.    The  two  principal  divisions  of  this  verse,  which  give  the  Trochaic 
movement  to  the  ear,  and  continue  it  more  or  less  to  the  dose,  take 
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place  after  two  feet  and  a  half  (M),  or  after  three  feet  and  a  half  (N), 
with  the  technical  name  of  Coeawra,  One  or  other  of  these  divisioiis 
may  be  considered  as  generally  necessary  to  the  just  constitution  of  the 
yei'se,  the  form  M  however  being  more  fi:^uent  than  the  form  N,  nearly 
as  four  to  one : 

(M)  (Ed.  JR.  2.   rtvas  ttoO*  c$pas  |  roo-Sc  /loi  $od^€T€, 
(N)  3.  hcrrjplois  icXa^unv  \  i^art/jLfiivoi ; 

The  four  cases  of  tlie  Csesora  (M),  and  the  eight  cases  of  the  Csesura 
(N),  as  exemplified  by  Porson,  are  given  below  from  the  SuppL  ad 
Frcp/at.  pp.  xxvi,  xxvii=21,  22  \ 

2.  The  two  minor  divisions,  which  give  or  continue  the  Trochaic 
movement,  frequently  occur  after  the  first  foot  and  a  half  (L)  of  the 
vei-sc,  and  before  the  last  foot  and  a  half  (R),  called  the  final  Cretdc 

(L)  (Ed.  R.  120.  TO  iroiov'y  \  tv  yap  voXX  av  c^poc  fLoBtw^ 
(R) 121.  apyrjv  ppa\€iav  el  \aPoifJL€V  \  IkviSoq, 

The  former  of  these  divisions  (L),  though  not  necessary,  is  always 

agreeable.     The  latter  (R)  requiring  v>—  and  rejecting in  5th,  takes 

place  not  only  in  such  a  simple  structure  of  words  as  that  above  given, 
but  imder  circimistances  more  complex,  which  will  be  explained  in  noto 
(B),  ch.  XVI.,  on  the  Cretic  termination.  This  delicacy  of  structure  was 
discovered  by  Porson,  who  gave  the  name  ofpcnisa  to  it^  p.  xxxii=27. 

^  Nunc  de  Csesuris  videamus.  Senarius,  ut  notum  est,  duas  pnecipoas  csesnru 
habet,  penthemimerim,  et  hephthemimerim,  id  est,  alteram  quam  voco  A,  que  tertiom 
pedem,  alteram,  quae  quartum  dividat.  Prions  csBSurs  quatuor  sunt  genera:  ]»imuin 
est  quod  in  brevi  syllaba  fit;  secundum,  quod  in  brevi  post  elisionem;  tertiom  in 
longa,  quartum  in  longa  post  elisionem. 

ffec.  5.  {A  a)  KlvSwos  i<rx€  \  Sopl  TCffety  '"EXKi/nK^, 
II.  (Ab)  QaHip  ty*  et  iror*  \  iTdov  relxn  Tiaou 
1.  {a  c)  KiirCav  t»*  "KiZns  \  X^pHs  (pKumu  OeQp, 
42.'  (a  d)  KaX  ret^^eroi  roOS*  \  oM'  ddibptfros  0£Vc0r. 

Alterius  csesuree,  quam  voce  £,  plura  sunt  genera. 

Primum,  cum  in  fine  disyllabi  vel  hyperdisyUabi  ocouirit  sine  elimone;  aecmidiiint 
post  elisionem ;  tertium,  cum  brevis  syllaba  est  enclitica  vox ;  quartum,  com  non  eit 
enclitica,  sed  talis  qu»  sententiam  inchoare  nequeat;  quintum,  oum  vox  ista  ad  pne- 
cedentia  quidem  refertur,  potest  vero  incboare  sententiun ;  sextum,  com  syllaba  bnrii 
post  elisionem  fit.  Duo  alia  ca$surse  bujus  genera  ceteris  minus  juounoa  sunt,  nbi 
sensus  post  tertium  pedem  suspenditur,  et  post  distinctioneia  sequitor  vox  mooo- 
syllaba,  vel  sine  elisione,  vel  per  elisionem  £EM;ta. 

ffec.      I.  (B  a)  *H«r(i;  veKpQy  KevOfiOva  I  koX  ffK&rov  rdXat. 

148.  {BbS  UoXKQv  X&ytav  e^p^fiaO    \  tStrre  fi^  OoMetw, 

266.  (B  C)  Keun;  yiip  <S\€<r4v  vuf  |  els  Tpolaw  r'  Atcc 

319.  (Bd)  T6fipov  5i  povXolfirpf  &p  \  d^io^fia^oif. 

Soph.  EL  530.  {B  e)  'Erel  rar^p  o^os  abs  \  ^  dprnveh  de£. 

Phil.  1304.  (Bf)  'AXV  oHi'  ifJuoL  KoKbp  rbd*  \  iarlp  oCfrc  aol. 

JEach..  Thgb.  1055.  {B  g)  'AXX*  6v  t6\ls  oriryet,  ab  \  ri/i'/jtreis  rd^-^; 
Soph.  El.   1038.  (B  h)  "Otw  ybp  e9  <t>po9^  rW  |  i^^et  9b  wtfv. 
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3.  The  following  lines  may  serve  to  exhibit  all  the  divisions  con- 
nected with  the  stiTicture  of  the  verse : 

(L)        (M)  (N)^        (R)^ 

(Ed.  R.  81.  a-oynjpi  \  Ptu-q  \  Xa/Airpos  |   dxnrcp  |  0fAfi.aTU 

From.  V,  1005.  rj  irarpl  \  <^vv(u  |  Ztfvl  \  ttiotov  |  ayycXov. 

4.  When  the  line  is  divided  in  medio  versu  with  the  elision  of  a 
short  vowel  in  the  same  word,  or  in  the  little  words  added  to  it,  such 
as  8c,  fji€,  (Tc,  yc,  T€,  that  division  is  called  by  Person  the  qicasi-ccesuraj 
p.  xxvii=22. 

(Ed.  R.  779.  anjp  yap  ev  Scwrvois  /i    \  viripirXrfa-OiU  iiiOrj^. 

Hecfilb.  355.  yin^ai^l  irapOivoi^  r    \  airopXcirro^  fi€Ta, 

Aj.  Fl.  435.  ra  irp&ra  KoXXioTcr  |  apiorcvo-as  arparov. 

Hecub.  387.  iccKrctTc,  ikrj  fjieCSearff^  \  cyw  Vckov  Ilapiv. 

Verses  of  this  latter  formation  Elmsley  ingeniously  defends,  by  an 
hypothesis  that  the  vowel  causing  the  elision  might  be  treated  as  apper- 
taining to  the  precedent  word,  and  be  so  pronounced  as  to  produce  a 
kind  of  hephthemimeral  caesura  (in  this  treatise  marked  by  the  letter 

N):  ^  ,        .        ,         '  . 

rd  trp&ra  KoWurrtia  |  purreva-as  arparov, 

Vid.  Notes  on  the  AjaoCy  Mus.  Crit.  i.  p.  477. 

5.  Several  instances,  however,  are  found  of  the  line  divided  in 
medio  versu  without  any  such  elision,  a  worse  structure  stilL 

Aj.  Fl.  1091.  McvcXac,  I  fwj  yycoftas  |  vTroonyo-as  |  (ro<^a9. 
Pera.  509=515.  ®prQKr[v  \  7r€pdaavT€s  \  ftoyts  |  7roXA.<p  Trovt^ 

On  this  latter  verse,  vid.  the  Note  of  Blomfield,  and  Hermann's 
remark  in  the  work  already  quoted,  p.  110=70. 

6.  But  though  the  verse  sometimes  does  occur  with  its  3rd  and  4th 
feet  constructed  as  in  the  instances  above,  yet  there  is  a  structure  of 
the  words  which  the  tragic  writers  never  admit;  that  structure  which 
divides  the  line  by  the  dipodias  of  scansion  like  the  artificial  verse  pre- 
served by  Athenseus : 

2c  Tov  p6\oLg  I  vi<f>OKrv7roK  I  SvaxeifJLcpov. 

The  following  line,  scarcely  less  objectionable  as  it  stood  in  the 
former  editions  of -^Eschylus,  Fers.  501=507, 

ItTparo^  TTcpa  |  KpvoToAAoTr^ya  |  8ta  Tropov, 
has  been  corrected  by  an  easy  transposition : 

Y.pvcrraXXo'jrfjya  |   Sid  iropov  crrparo^  ttc/o^. 
Vide  Person,  u.  s.  pp.  xxix,  xxx=24,  25. 
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IV.     The  Sbrudiwre  of  the  Comic  Trimeter^ 

1.  frequently  admits  such  lines  as  are  divided  in  medio  yersn  with- 
out the  quasi-csesura,  and,  though  somewhat  rarely,  such  also  as  divide 
the  line  by  the  dipodias  of  scansion. 

PlutuSy  68.  aTToXo)  Tov  avOfHmrov  \  KOKurra  rovrovL 
Acham.  183.  cm-ovSas  ^^is  |  twv  dfAirikfav  \  rerfirfiianav; 

2.  It  readily  admits  also  a  Spondee  in  the  5th  foot^  without  any 
regard  to  the  law  of  Cretic  termination;  as 

PltU.    2.  AovXoi/  yei^iaOai  'nnpaifipovovvTO^  \  Sconrorov. 

29.  KaKa>9  hrparrov  Kal  Trim^  ^.   |  OlSa  rot. 

— —  63.  /^ixov  TOV  avSpa  koI  tov  opyw  |  tov  dcov. 

3.  And  even  when  a  Dactyl  occupies  the  5th  foot^  the  modes  of 
concluding  the  verse  which  usually  occur  are  those  most  direotly  unlike 
to  the  tragic  conclusion :  as 

Plitt*  55,  irvOoifitff  av  TOV  xfnyr/iov  ^fMo^f  \  o  n  focu 

while  forms  of  this  kind  are  comparatively  rare : 

FltU.    823.  "EvSov  /xevciv  rjv   Saicvc  yap  |  Ta  pXiaftapa  /aov. 
1149.  ^EirctT*  airoXiirctfV  tous  tfcovs  |  iyOaj&€  /Acvcts; 

V.     The  Iambic  Te^ameter  CatalecHc, 

1.  peculiar  to  Comedy,  consists  of  eight  feet  all  but  a  syllable;  or 
may  be  considered  as  two  dimeters,  of  which  the  first  is  complete  in  the 
technical  measure,  the  second  is  one  syllable  short  of  itw 

This  tetrameter  line,  the  most  harmonious  of  Iambic  Yerses,  is  said 
to  have  its  second  dimeter  catalectic  to  its  first:  the  same  mode  of 
speaking  prevails  as  to  Trochaic  and  Anapestic  tetrameters. 

The  table  of  scansion  below,  exhibiting  all  the  admissible  ieet,  is 
drawn  up  in  every  point  agreeably  to  Porson's  account  of  the  feet  sepa- 
rately allowable;  except  that  Elmsley's  plea  for  the  admission  (but  veiy 
rarely)  of  w w—  of  a  common  word  in  4th  is  here  received  as  l^timaia 
See  his  able  argument  on  that  question,  Edmb.  Eev.  u.  s.  p.  84. 

2.  In  the  resolved  or  trisyllabic  feet  one  restriction  obtains;  tliat 
the  concurrence  of  the  feet  —  v^w  or  ^^v^  and  v^v./—  in  that  order 
never  takes  place;  a  rule  which  even  in  the  freer  construction  of 
the  Trimeter  (ch.  n.)  is  always  strictly  observed  from  its  essentiil 
necessity. 
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w      —       V^      — 


^\J\J 


V^V^     —      \^\J    — 


3               4 

5            6 

7 

8 

v^     —     v-^     — 

v^     —     v-r     — 

v-» — 

o 

v^v^v>     v>wv^ 

V^V^V^       KJ\J\^ 

— ^v> 

^\J\J 

KJ\J       — 

\^\y    —      W^    — 

(P.   K    ^^       - 

recipit) 

Proprii  v^^    — 

Nominis. 

v^w— 

3.  From  the  first  a[^)earaDee  of  the  scansionftl  table  here  exhibited, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  varieties  of  this  verse  would  be  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  Two  considerations,  however,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  acuteness  and  diligence  of  Elmsley,  show  sufficient  cause 
why  the  actual  nimiber  of  those  varieties  is  comparatively  small : 

''All  the  trisyllabic  feet  which  are  admissible  into  Comic  Iambics 
are  employed  with  much  greater  moderation  in  the  catalectic  tetra- 
meters than  in  the  common  trimeters."     JEdinb.  Rev,  xl  s.  p.  83. 

"The  Comic  Poets  admit  Anapests  more  wilBngly  and  frequently 
into  Isty  3rd,  and  5th  places,  than  into  the  2nd,  4th,  and  6th  of  the 
tetrameter."     JSdinh,  Rev.  \l  &  p.  87. 

4.  In  the  verses  quoted  below  fix)m  Person  (xliii  =  38)  examples  of 
the  less  usual  feet  will  be  found:  of  (a)  kjkj\j  in  4th,  of  (h)  \j\^—  in 
6th,  and  of  (c)  and  {d)  yyyy—  proprii  nominis  in  4  th  and  7th. 

The  v^^—  (e)  of  a  common  word  in  4th  is  given  in  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  Elmsley  (N^ub.  1059) : 

(a)  w/HoTurra  /a€v  yap  lya  y€  riva  KaOwrev  eyKoXvif/as, 
(6)  ov\  lyrrov  ^  vvv  oi  XoXovircs  ij\C6u)^  yap  TJ<jrOcu 

(c)  'A;(iXX€a  Tiv*  rj  NtojSiyi',  to  Trpoaanrov  ovxji  Scucvvs. 

(d)  iy€vero,  McvoXtinras  woiiiov,  <^(u8pa9  re,  UrivtXjoTrriv  Si, 

(e)  iroXXots*  o  yow  IIijXcvs  HXjofiev  8td  tovto  rqv  fid)(aipav, 

6,  The  structure  generally  agrees  with  the  scansion,  and  divides 
the  verse  into  two  dimeters.  In  the  FltUtiSy  those  lines  which  have  this 
division  are  to  those  lines  which  divide  the  verse  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  or  after  an  article,  &g,  nearly  as  four  to  one : 

I^liU.  257,  8.  ovKow  op^s  6p/M}fi€vov^  I  i7fia$  iraXcu  wpoOvfitog, 

CDS  ciKOS  ioTiv  dcr^cvccs  |  yipovra%  avhpas  ^^; 

284,  5.  oAX'  ovk€t'  av  #cpvi/rat/Af   rov  \  IIXoiJTov  ydp,  5  V8p€S>  ^^ci 

aycov  o  Sccwdn^,  os  v|/Aas  TrXovctovs  iroTjcci. 
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And  very  often  the  verse  is  even  so  constructed  as  to  give  a  sacces- 
sion  of  Iambic  dipodias  separately  heard: 

Plut,  253,  4.   *0  woXXa  8iJ  |  T<f  SctfTrory  |  ravrdv  6v/mjv  \   ^JMyovrts, 

avSpts  <^tXot  I  KoX  Srjfjuorai  \  koI  tov  iroveiy  |   ipaxmiL 

After  these  pleasing  specimens  of  the  long  Iambic,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  the  Comedy  from  which  they  are  taken  exhibits  in  all  respects 
a  smoothness  and  regularity  of  versification  unknown  to  the  earlier 
plays  of  Aristophanes.     (Elmsley,  u.  s.  p.  83.) 

N.B.  Of  the  nature  of  that  licence  which  admits  the  Anapest, 
whether  more  or  less  frequently,  into  any  place  of  the  comic  verse  but 
the  last,  some  account  may  be  reasonably  demanded.  A  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  will  be  offered  in  the  note  (C),  ch.  xvn.,  subjoined. 

VI.     The  Trocliaic  Tetrameter  Catalectic  qf  Trcbgedy^ 

1.  consists  of  eight  feet  all  but  a  syllable,  or  may  be  considered  as 
made  up  of  two  dimeters,  of  which  the  second  is  catalectic  (vide  cL  v. 
§  1)  to  the  first. 

Its  separate  feet  are  shown  in  the  scansional  table  below;  and  the 
Dactyl  of  a  proper  name,  admissible  only  in  certain  places^  is  marked  bj 
the  letters  P.  N. 

678 
\j    ^    \j    "O 


P.N. 


—    ^j     — 


«  3 

\j    ~^     \j 


KJKJ       — 


—       V> 


KJ\J      — 


5 


\^\^    — 


—  KJ\^       — V./W 


The  Dactyl  of  a  proper  name  is  admitted  chiefly  where  its  two  short 
syllables  are  inclosed  between  two  longs  in  the  same  word ;  very  niely 
where  the  word  begins  with  them ;  imder  other  circamstances,  never. 

Iph,  A.     882.  Ci9  ap'  *I(^tyei/ciav  'EXevrjq  \  vwrros  ^  irtTrpoifjuh^oi, 

■  1331.  iravrvs  "EAXt/vc?,  arparo^  Sk  \  "MvpfuSavtay  ov  crot  mp^v; 

Orest.     1549.  SvyyovoV  r   €p,rjv,  IIvXcKiyv  re  |  tov  ra&e  (uv8pwvra  /mm. 

On  the  Dactyl  or  Anapest  of  proper  names  in  the  Trochaic  or 
Iambic  verse  of  Tragedy  a  suggestion  will  be  offered  in  the  note  (G)i 
ch.  xvn. 

Ill  the  two  following  lines  will  be  found  specimens  of  the  pure  Tro- 
chaic verse  and  of  the  Trochaic  Spondee  in  all  its  places  : 

PJuen,  631.  dvTird$op.ai  kt€V(ov  (r€.   |   ica^ic  tov8*  tptaq  ^ci. 

609.    KOfJiTTOS    €?,    (TTTOvSatS   TTCTTOi^CUSy    |    a?   a'€    (TCtffoVO'lV    6ay€iV. 


i 
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2.  As  to  scansion^  one  limitation  only  obtains,  that (or  v^v^^) 

in  the  6th  never  precedes  wv^v^  in  the  7th.  Even  in  Comedy  a  verse 
like  the  following  is  exceedingly  rare:  (/?.  P,  xlviii=43.) 

whereas  of  —  v>  or  v-/v^vy  in  the  6th  preceding  v-^^^v-^  in  the  7th  in- 
stances in  Tragic  verse  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  (The  following  line 
exhibits  also  \^\y^  in  the  1st  and  5th.) 

Phcen,  618.  'Avo(rio9  Trcc^vxas*  aXA.*  ov  7rarpi8o$,  oSs  av,  |  iroXc/A409* 

3.  In  structure,  the  most  important  point  is  this;  that  the  first 
dimeter  must  be  divided  from  the  second  after  some  word  which  aUows 
a  pause  in  the  sense;  not  after  a  preposition,  for  instance,  or  article 
belonging  in  syntax  to  the  second  dimeter.  (The  following  lines  exhibit 
also  \^\^—  in  2nd  and  6th.) 

Orest,  *IS1,  ws  viv  ikctcvcw  /ac  (rcScrat.   |  ro  ye  hiKoxov  <S8*  ^ci. 

Phcen,  621.  koI  crv,  fj.rjr€p;  ov  Oifjii^  (rot  |  /xi/rpos  ovo/ia{civ  Kapa, 

4.  If  the  first  dipodia  of  the  verse  is  contained  in  entire  words  {cmd 
90  (M  to  he/ollowed  at  Ucbst  by  a  slight  break  of  the  sense),  the  second  foot 
is  a  Trochee  (or  may  he.  a  Tribra>ch) : 

Phcen,  636.  <09  arLfio^j  \  ohcrpd  traor^wv,  e^eXavvo/tai  x$ov6^, 

Orest.  788.  firjripoq  S4  \  fwyS*  IBoifii  jjLvrjixa,  trok^p.ia  yap  ^v. 

Bacch,  585  =  629.  KJ^ff  o  Bpo/Aios,  |  cJ?  cfioiyc  <^aiverai,  8d^av  Xcyoi. 

This  nicety  of  structure  in  the  long  Trochaic  of  Tragedy  was  first 
discovered  by  Professor  Person ;  not  an  idea  of  such  a  canon  seems  ever 
to  have  been  hinted  before.  (Yid.  Kidd's  Tracts  and  Misc.  Criticisms 
of  Porson,  p.  197;  Class,  Journ,  No.  xlv.  pp.  166,  7;  Maltby's  Zeaicow 
Grceco-Prosodiacum,  p.  Ixvii.) 

In  the  following  lines,  apparently  exceptions  to  the  rule,  the  true 
sense  marks  the  true  structure  also : 

Orest.  1523.     wavra^ov  \  fjjv  1781)  fiaXXov  ^  Oav^v  rot%  <r(a<l>po<nv. 

Here  Travraxov  belongs  to  the  whole  sentence,  and  not  to  (yv  ex- 
clusively. 

Iph.  A.  1318.     Tov  y€  njs  ^cas  TratSo,  [  tckvov,  <^  yc  S€vp*  iXijXvOa^ 

Here  no  pause  of  sense  takes  place  after  ^ea9,  (which  is  a  mono- 
syllable,) but  the  words  from  tov  to  iratSa  are  inclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a 
vinculum  of  syntax. 

The  two  following  verses,  the  first  with  an  enclitic  after  the  four 
initial  syllables,  the  second  with  such  a  word  as  is  always  subjoined  to 

D.  T.  G.  26 
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other  words,  have  their  natural  division  after  the  fifth  syllable^  and  all  is 
correct  accordingly  : 

Iph,  A,   1354.     KaT$av€LV  fiev  fioi  |  8c8oicrai*  rovro  8^  avro  /SovXafiaL 

• 897.     €lXX  iKXijOrf^  yovv  |  raXa/n^  vapOivov  ^iXos  wwis: 

Nor  does  the  following  verse, 

Great.  794.     tout'  ckcivo  KTa<rff  eraipovi,  fwj  to  crvyycv^  fJMVcy^ 
contain  any  real   exception  to  the  canon :    for  the  first  dipodia  does 
not  end  with  a  woixl  marked  by  any  pause  of  utterance.     Quite  the 
contrary  indeed;   for  ckccvo  is  pronounced  in  immediate  contact  with 

TOUT   €K€ivoKTairff  Iroipovi,  K.  T.  X. 

otherwise  the  2nd  foot  would  not  be  a  spondee  at  alL  (Something  more 
on  this  head  will  be  found  in  note  (B),  ch.  xvi.,  where  lines  like  the  fol- 
lowing are  considered : 

Ilecub.  723.     'H/acT?  /xcv  ovv  i^fiev,  ovSk  \pavo/i€v,) 

5.  If  the  verse  is  concluded  by  one  word  forming  the  Gretic  termi- 
nation (— ^— ),  or  by  more  words  than  one  to  that  amount  united  in 
meaning,  so  that  after  the  sixth  foot  that  portion  of  sense  and  sound  is 
separately  perceived,  then  the  sixth  foot  is  — w  or  v^v./^^,  i  e.  may 
not  be or  v.a^— . 

Phcen,  G16.     c^cXawofLCo-^a  irarplZo^,  koL  yap  i^Xtfcs  |  i^tXjav, 
643.      cXirtScs  8'  ovirta  ica^evSovo**,  at?  irciroitfa  |  ovv  0coi<s. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that,  in  verses  like  that  below,  the 
words  at  the  close  naturally  go  together,  to  form  a  quadrisyUabio  endings 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rule  here  laid  down. 

Ip?L  A,  1349.     <r^  TToo-ei*  Ta  8*  d^vvaff  i^fuv  Kopnrtp^  |  ov  p^Su¥, 

The  same  is  true  of  similar  dissyllabic,  quinquesyllabio,  and  other  end- 
ings; which,  however,  in  Tragic  verse  rarely  takes  place. 

VIL — In  the  Comic  Tetrameter, 

1.  the  Scansion  agrees  with  the  Tragic,  except  only  that  the in 

6th  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  precedes  the  v>v>^  in  7th  (oh.  VL 
§  2),  as  in  the  line  from  Philemon : 

Ourc  yap  vavayo9,  uv  pij  yr}^  XafirjTai  ^^^^oputvoi^ 

The  Comic,  like  the  Tragic  Tetrameter,  admits  the  —  v./v^  only  in  the 
case  of  a  proper  name^  and  not  otherwise. 

2.  But,  in  respect  of  Strwturey  the  nice  points  of  Tragic  vane  are 
freely  neglected.     Neither  the  great  division  ia  medio  yenn  (ck  TL 
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§  3),  nor  the  rules  (ch.  vi.  §§  4,  5),  coaceming  those  divisions  which 
sometimes  take  place  after  the  first  dipodia,  or  before  the  final  Cretic, 
appear  to  have  been  regarded  in  the  construction  of  comic  verse.  Lines 
like  the  following  occur  in  great  abundance : 

Nvhes,  599.     irpwra  fieu  x€up€iv  'A^T;vai|oto"t  koX  rots  (vfifidxoL^ 

580.     OTT    dv  v/jL€Ls  I  iiafidftrrjTy  ctti  to  ^iXriov  rp€ir€Ly, 

' 568.     TrXctora  yap  6€iav  dirdvTiov  (o^cXovcrats-— nyi'  voXlv. 

Vlll. — Anapestic  Verses. 

1.  The  Anapestic  Dimeter  of  Tragedy  is  so  named  from  the  striking 
predominance  of  the  Anapestic  foot,  though  it  frequently  admits  the 
Dactylic  dipodia.  In  a  regular  System,  it  consists  of  Dimeters  with  ar 
Monometer  (or  Anapestic  base),  sometimes  interposed,  and  is  concluded 
by  a  Dimeter  Catalectic,  technically  called  the  Paremiac  verse. 

The  separate  feet  of  the  Dimeter  Acatalectic  are  shown  in  the  scan- 
sional  table  below : 


~^\J\J  '^KJ\J 


—  KJKJ       — \J\^ 


2.  In  the  predominant  or  Anapestic  dipodia  the  Anapest  and 
Spondee  are  combined  without  any  restriction. 

Prom,  V,  93 — 5.     SipxO-qO*  oTois  |  aucCaurLv  \ 

SuiKvtuofievo^  I  Tov  fivpur^  | 
Xpovov  d6\€V(ruK  I 

3.  In  the  occasional  or  Dactylic  dipodia,  the  Dactyl  most  usually 
precedes  its  own  Spondee,  as  in  three  instances  which  the  following 
verses  contain : 

.  Pr&m,  V,  292 — 5.     rJK<a  80X1^^9  |  ripyua  k^XcvSov  | 

huLfieuj/dfievos  \  Trpo^  ak,  Ilp<}firf$€v,  | 
TOV  irrt-pvyvucrj  |  rovS  oliavdv  | 
yvfafiy  aro/iCwv  |  drep  cv^vvov.  | 

4.  Sometimes  the  Dactyl  is  paired  with  itself : 

Med,  161,  2    *12  fieydXa  Gc/xi  |  koX  votvC  ''A/are/xi,  | 

Xevaaeff  d  wacrp^o).  | 

167,8.      CO  vdrep,   w  ttoXk,  |  tav  direydtrOriv 

ataxias  tov  ifiov  |  KreCvaura  Koaiv.  | 

(Dactyli  ssepissime  substituuntur  Anapsestis,  nee  tantum  unus  aliquis, 
sed  s»pe  etiam  plures  continui.  Quinque  continuavit  .^chylus  m 
Agam.  1561  =  1529. 

25—2 
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C        m 


rovTO'   7rpo9  rjfiwv 
Kdinr€(r€,  icar^avc,  koX  KaTaOmj/ofityf 
ov\  VTTO  KXavBfiiav  t^v  €$  oIkuxv, 

Septem  Euripides  in  Uippclyt.  1361  =  1358. 

irpwr^pa  /i   aipere,  avvTovOy  K  SXxcrc 

TOV    KOKoSaif/LOVay    KOi    KOTapaTOV 

varpo^  dfiTrXaxuu^     Hermann,  p.  377  =  240.) 

5.  Very  rarely,  and  perhaps  not  agreeably,  in  the  Dactylic  dipodia, 
the  Spondee  is  found  to  precede  the  Dactyl :  of  the  two  following  in- 
stances, the  first  presents  the  more  objectionable  form;  the  second, 
succeeded  by  a  Dactyl  and  Spondee,  can  hardly  be  said  to  offend 
at  all: 

Androm.  1228  =  1204.  Sai/Acov  oSc  ris,  |  Xcvm/v  alOipa 

irop0fuv6/i€vo9f  I  

Iph.  A.  161  =  159.         Ovqrwv  8*  oA^ios  |  €19  r4Xo9  ovScis. 

On  this  curious  subject,  in  all  its  minutise,  vide  the  acate  and  diligent 
Elmsley,  ad  Med.  1050,  note  g,  and  (Ed.  Golan.  1766. 

6.  The  Dactyl,  when  in  any  way  it  precedes  the  Anapest^  appears 
to  be  considered  by  metrical  scholars  as  a  case  of  great  awkwardness  and 
difficulty.  The  following  statement,  reprinted  with  a  few  verbal  altera- 
tions from  the  Museum  Criticum,  (YoL  i.  p.  333),  may  suffice  perhaps 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  concurrence  of  Dactyl  with  Anapest^  in  that  order,  is  not  Y07 
often  foimd  between  one  dimeter  and  another. 

Eurip.  JSlectr,  1320,  1.         firyyovc  ^Ckrart' 

8ta  yap  ^cuyvuor*  TJyuSs  trarpUw 
(vid.  S.  Theb.  w.  827,  8.  865,  6,  for  two  more  instances.) 

The  combination  is  Tery  rare  where  one  dipodia  doses  with  a  Daotjl, 
and  the  next  begins  with  an  Anapest^  thus : 

Eurip.  Electr.  1317.     Odpa-ec  naAAa&>s--.oow  ^is 

voXiv  oAX*  dv€)(ov. 
Hecvh.  144.     l^  *Ayafi€fivoyoi  |  Lccris  yovuTniv. 

Within  the  same  dipodia,  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  such  a  combi- 
nation never  takes  place. 

7.  Thus  far  of  the  Anapestic  Dimeter,  when  the  first  dipodia,  is 
most  usually  it  does,  ends  with  a  word. 

This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case;  and  of  such  verses  as  irant 
that  division  those  are  the  most  frequent^  and  the  moat  pleasing  alio^ 
^ggfll^diiQh  have  the  first  dipodia  after  an   Anapeat   (pometimea  after  a 
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Spondee)  overflowing  into  the  second,  with  the  moTement  Anapestic 
throughout 

A  gam,  52,  irrepvyiav  iperfiounv  |  ip€a'(r6fi€Voi, 
794  =  766.     KoX  (vyx'oupovo'Lv  |  o/iou>7rpc^er9. 

(vide  Graisford,  HephcBat.  pp.  279,  80.  Maltby,  Lex,  Grasco-Pras.  xxviiL 
xxix.  for  a  large  collection  of  miscellaneous  examples.) 

The  following  rare,  perhaps  singular,  instance : 

Prom,  V,  172  =  179.     icat  fi   ovre  |  fifXtyXwraoLs  ttci^ovs, 

comes  recommended  at  least  by  the  uniform  movement;  whereas  this 
line,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  from  the  HippolytuSy 

V.  1376  =  1357.     Tts  €<fiicm}K   ivhi^uL  TrXcvpois j 

within  the  same  word,  evSc^io,  suffers  the  tranjsition  from  Anapestic 
movement  to  Dactylic;  a  transition  perhaps  not  entirely  illegitimate, 
but  one  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

In  the  second  line  of  those  quoted  below,  the  structure,  though 
exceedingly  rare,  is  recommended  by  the  continuity  of  Dactylic  feet 
before  and  after  it 

Agam,  1557  =  1504.     ...t^v  iroXvKXavrqv 

a^ux  7r(Mrx<«>v,  k.  t.  X. 

8.  The  synaphea^  (or  awa<f>€ia,)  that  prop^iiy  of  the  Anapestic 
System  which  Bentley  first  demonstrated,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
continuous  scansion:  that  is,  scansion  continued  with  strict  exactness 
from  the  first  syllable  to  the  very  last,  but  not  including  the  last  itself 
as  that  syllable,  and  only  that  in  the  whole  System,  may  be  long  or  short 
indifferently. 

In  this  species  of  verse  one  hiatus  alone  is  permitted,  in  the  case  of  a 
final  diphthong  or  long  vowel  so  placed  as  to  form  a  short  syllable^  The 
following  instances  may  serve  (Hermann,  p.  373  =  237)  : 

Pers,  39.       koI  cXetojSarat  vomv  Iperax. 

—  548.     voOicfva'ax  t^ctv  apTJ^uyiaLV^ 

60.  oi;(€r(u  avhpiav, 

Hecuh,  123.     rw  0i;(r€iSa  S*,  o^o)  *A6rp/£v, 

With  this  point  of  prosody  premised,  two  passages  may  suffice  to  exem* 
plify  the  Synaphea  : 

Prom,  V,  199,  200.     €ts  apOjxdv  c/xot  kcu  ^iXorrira 

cnrcvScov  cnrcvSovrt  iroff  ^^ci. 

•     The  last  syllable  of  v.  199  becomes  long  from  the  short  vowel  a  being 
united  with  the  consonants  air  at  the  begiiming  of  v.  200.     Had  a  single 
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consonant,  or  any  pair  of  conBonantfl  like  icp,  irX,  &c.  followed  in  y.  200, 
the  last  syllable  of  v.  199  would  have  been  shorty  in  violation  of  the 
metre. 

Again^  Med.  161,  2.     &  fieydXa  ©ifii  kcI  irirvC  "Aprtyny 

Xevaatff  a  vda^tOj 

If  after  v.  161,  ending  with  a  short  vowel,  any  vowel  whatever  had 
followed  in  v.  162,  that  would  have  violated  the  law  of  hiatus  observed 
in  these  verses.  And  if  a  double  consonant,  or  any  pair  of  consonants 
like  KT,  cnr,  8/t,  fiv,  &c.  had  followed  in  v.  162,  'Aprc/Lii,  necessarily  com- 
bined with  those  consonants,  would  have  formed  the  Pes  Creticos,  and 
not  the  Dactyl  required.  But  Xewrata  follows  with  X  initial,  and  all  is 
correct. 

9.     The  Versus  Paroemiacus  has  its  table  of  scansion  as  follows : 

12  3  4 


\j\j     —     yj\j  — 


—  v->  v-r 


yj^j  — 


One  limitation  as  to  the  concurring  feet  obtains,  that  —  i^vy  in  1st  never 
precedes  '^^—  in  2nd. 

10.  In  the  common  dimeter,  as  must  have  already  appeared,  those 
dipodias  form  the  most  pleasing  verse  which  end  in  entire  words :  but 
this  law  does  not  equally  obtain  in  the  Paremiao,  which  then  comes  most 
agreeably  to  the  ear  when  it  forms  the  latter  hemisticli  of  the  dactylic 
hexameter, 

whether  with  the  first  dipodia  distinctly  marked,  ail 

Prom  V.  127.     irav  fioL  ^o^epov  \  to  TrptHripvaVy 
or  with  any  other  variety  of  structure,  as 

JProm,  V,       146.     tjipovpav  a^i;Xov  oxji(r<a. 

164.      i)(Opoi^  iiTL^apra  viiroyOa, 

1106.     Ttjo'^,  "^VTLV   airiimxra  fiaXXov. 

'  —      305.     ^tAo9  eorl  )3c)3(uarcpos  croc 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Paremiac  is  differently  formed,  admitting 
(with  restriction  §  9)  the  Dactyl  in  the  1st : 

Med.  1085.     oi5k  dirofiovaov  to  ywauctov, 

(Vide  Muaevm  CrUictim,  YoL  i.  pp.  328,  9,  332,  3.) 

11.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  short  specimen  of  an  Anapeitic 
System  with  all  its  usual  parts  : 
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Med,  757 — 761.     *AAAa  cr*  o  Mcuas  irofivmos  aya£ 

£y  r    hrCyouiv  airevSeis  miTc^cDV, 
vpai€UKf  circi  yewaZtK  aviffS 
Aiycv,  xap*  cfUH  ^SoiciTOtu. 

IX. — 7^  Aiiapestic  Tetrameter  CiUalecUCf 

1.  peculiar  to  Comedy,  consists  of  eight  feet  all  but  a  syllable ; 
or  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  two  dimeters,  of  which  the  second 
is  catalectic  to  the  first     Its  scansional  table  is  given  below : 

i«3  4  1?  678 


One  restriction  as  to  the  feet  separately  admissible  obtains,  that  the 
two  feet  —  v-^vy  v>vy— ,  in  that  order,  no  where  concur  in  the  long 
Anapestic. 

3.  In  the  long  as  in  the  short  Anapestic  verse  Dactyls  are  admitted 
much  more  sparingly  into  the  second  than  into  the  first  place  of  the 
dipodi&    (Mmsl^,  p.  93.) 

3.  In  the  1200  (or  more)  Tetrameter  Anapestics  of  Aristophanes 
only  nineteen  examples  occur  of  a  Dactyl  in  2nd,  the  only  mcand  place 
of  a  dipodia  which  it  can  occupy. 

In  thirteen  of  those  verses  the  preceding  foot  is  also  a  Dactyl,  as  in 
Kub.  400 : 

ovSc  KX€«Ma7fu>v,  ovSc  0cupoF;  I  KsuToi  iT^oSpa  y    CUT*  cn-ibpjcoc 

In  the  remaining  six  of  those  verses  four  have  the  Dactyl  after  a 
Spondee,  as  Xub.  408 : 

tiimav  yaortpa  rots  avyyevia-LV,   \  kJt*  ovk  laywr  o^icXsJcras. 

The  other  two  have  the  Dactyl  after  an  Anapest,  as  Nuh,  351 : 

rt  yelp,  rp^  afivuya  rtav  ^yuoalfov  \  JcartSoxri  Scfunvo,  ri  SpcMriy; 

(Elmsley,  p.  93.) 

4.  The  last  quoted  verse  exhibits  the  transition  (in  long  Anapestics) 
from  Anapestic  movement  to  Dactylic  in  separate  worda  The  following 
verses  show  within  the  same  word  the  transition  from  Dact^dic  move- 
ment to  Anapestic.     Both  cases  are  veiy  rare : 

Vesp.  706.   c(  yap  ifiovXcvro  fiiov  vopuran  |  rf  Si^fUf,  pqSury  tp^  or. 
Ran,  1044.    Ovk  oZS*  ovScis  rprrw*  ipArov  \  itfatnr   iwoir^fm  yvrauca. 
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5.  Of  all  those  nineteen  Tetrameters  described  in  §  3>  one  only  u 
destitute  of  the  division  (or  easnt/ra  technically  so  called)  after  the  first 
dipodia: 

NvheSy   353.    ravr    apa,    ravra    KX€\iiwfiov    avnu   |    rov   palfoainv   x^^ 

iBowrai,.  (Elmaley,  p.  94.) 

6.  This  division  after  the  first  dipodia  is  indispensable,  if  the  2nd 
foot  be  a  Dactyl  and  the  3rd  a  Spondee :  therefore  the  last  syllable  of 
the  Dactyl  may  not  begin  an  Iambic  or  (kj )  Bacchean  word. 

The  following  verses,  faulty  on  that  account^ 
^cd,  514.  $vfiPov\ouri.v  aTracrcus  |  vfuy  xpi^ato/iaL   koI  yap   ^kci  fUM — 
Equit,  505.  i^vayxo^ev  hnj  \  Xiiovras  y*  Is  to  Bearpov  vapafi-^vax — 

have  been  corrected,  the  one  by  Brunck,  the  other  by  Porson,  and  by 
both  from  the  same  delicacy  of  ear,  thus : 

(vfiPovXouriv  I  TTocrais  vfuV'  |  ^(piyo'cD/uu.  koX  yap  Ifcci  fioL 
T^vdyKoJ^tv  Xeiovras  hrq  irpos  ro  Biarpav  irapaPrjvax. 

(Vide  Person,  lix.  ix.=53,  54.) 

7.  The  division  after  the  first  dimeter  is  as  strictly  observed  in  the 
long  Anapestic  as  in  the  long  Trochaic  verse  (cL  VL  §  3);  and,  as  in 
that,  cannot  take  place  after  a  preposition  merely,  or  article  belonging 
in  Syntax  to  the  second  dimeter : 

PluL  487,  8.   ciAX'  ffinri  XPV^  I  ^*  Xeyetv  vfids  \  crwjiov,  if  vticifcrcTC  rr/v^ 
iv  Touri  Xoyots  |  aKrtXcyovrcs*  |  /laXojcov  S*  iySwr€T€  f»^. 

These  lines  exhibit,  beside  the  one  necessary  division  after  the  first 
dimeter,  that  after  the  first  dipodia  also,  which  always  gives  the  most 
agreeable  finish  to  the  verse. 

8.  It  has  been  remarked,  on  the  authority  of  Mmsley  (vide  cL  v. 
§  5),  that  the  FIiUim  was  written  after  the  versification  of  the  comic 
stage  had  assumed  an  appearance  of  smoothness  and  r^^olarity  quite 
unknown  before. 

The  following  analysis  of  110  long  Anapestic  verses  from  v.  486  of 
the  FltUtM  to  V.  597  (there  being  no  v.  566  in  Dobree's  edition)  may 
very  happily  illustrate  the  truth  of  that  remark. 

In  104  of  those  lines,  that  which  is  here  r^;arded  as  the  most  }ul^ 
monious  structure  of  the  verse  uniformly  prevails. 

Of  the  six  which  remain,  three  verses  (517,  555,  586}  difiTer  only  hy 
having  the  Dactyl  in  quinto : 

555.  (OS  fioKapLTtp^y  I  i  ^apaf€pi,  \  rov  fitov  avrov  xarcXcfai; 
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And  the  other  three  verses  (519,  570,  584),  though  wanting  the 
division  after  the  first  dipodia,  yet  present  the  continuous  flow  of 
Anapestic  movement  throughout : 

570.   cirtjSovXevowrt  T€  np  Trkqdei,  koX  rtf  hrjfiAf  troXefwva-iv, 

N.B.  In  the  Tetrameter  Anapestic  verse  the  very  same  hiatus  of  a 
long  vowel  or  diphthong  sometimes  occurs  as  in  the  Dimeter.  (Yide 
ch.  viiL  §  8). 

For  instance, 
PhU,  628,  OvT   iv  Sairwrtv  rk  yap  vKJMLvtiv  ^cXi^crci,  )(pva'iov  oktos; 
—  549.   OvKovv  Siprov  r^s  IlTio)(€ias  IIcvukv  ^ctficv  cTvot  a3cX^v; 

X. — The  Ictvs  Metricu8  of  Anapestic  Verae, 

1.  The  metrical  ictus  has  been  briefly  explained  at  the  beginning 
of  this  ^troduction.  Its  application  to  the  dipodias  of  Anapestic  verse 
is  quite  clear  and  perspicuous :  the  ictus  &lls  on  the  last  syllable  of  the 

KjKj—  and  its  companion ,  and  on  the  first  of  the  ^\j\j  and  its 

accompanying  —  — . 

First,  in  a  line  of  pure  Anapests,  all  but  one  Spondee  in  the  5th, 

which  there  seems  to  predominate : 

I  III  II  I 

AveSy  503.  ofioKov  KarcjSpox^tcra,  Kara  Ktvov  rav  OvXokov  otKaS*  a<^iXKOv. 

Secondly,  in  a  line  of  Anapests  and  Spondees : 

I         I     .        I        I  I     I  I 

PliUuSy  536.   Kou  irtuSatpuiiv  viroireLytavrtav  kcu  ypaXBuov  KoXoavprov; 

Thirdly,  in  a  line  with  Dactyls  and  Spondees  in  the  first  dimeter : 

^       I  I  I  I  III 

PltUtts,  575.  oAXa  ^Xvopeis  kou.  7rrcpvyi{cis.  icai  ircos  ^l^evyovfri  o'c  iravr€9i 

Fourthly,  in  lines  of  mixed  movement  Anapestic  and  Dactylic : 

I         I     I  I  II  I 

Ibid,  508.  3vo  TrptcrPvra  (wOiaowra  rov  Xi/pctv  kcu  irapair(U€iv. 

II  I  I      .        I  i  I 

529.  ovrc  fivpoMTLV  fivpurau  OTafcrois,  ovorav  Wfiijirfv  ayayrf<r6ov, 

2.  After  this,  the  ictuation  of  the  short  Anapestic  verse  of  Tragedy 
iaveryaunple:  ,       .      .      .        ,  . 

Med,  129,  30.  /xei^ovs  8'  aras,  orav  opyurOy 

8ai/ui>v,  oiicois  a7rc&t>K€V. 
Ibid  1080 — 85  (with  —  v-^v-'  in  first  of  the  Paremiac). 

I  I 

•  .  .  aAXa  yap  tariv 


[jLova'a  icat  i^/tiv,  rj  irpocro/uAci 


d 
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cro^ias  cveiccv  vacoMTi  [ley  ov. 

I  ■  III 

Travpov  yap  ^  ycvos  ev  iroXXois 

evpois  av  urcos 

III 

OVK    aTTOfJLOWrOV   TO    yWCUXCDV. 

3.  Of  course,  wo  are  not  ignorant  that  Dawes  has  given  a  different 
ictuation  to  the  Dactylic  parts  of  Anapestic  verse  so  called. 

Assuming  that  the  Anapestic  movement  is  necessarily  kept  up 
through  the  whole   System,  to  preserve  that  uniformity  lie  lays  the 

ictus  on  the  middle  syllable  of  the  Dactyl,  —  v->  w,  and  on  the  second  of 

the  Spondee, .     {Miacell  Grit,  pp.  189,  122=354,  357  of  Kidd's  last 

^tion.)     Five  lines  marked  by  himself  may  suffice  to  show  his  mode  of 
ictuation  in  the  Dactylic  dipodias.  • 

.1  I  II 

EquU,  496.  AAX   t^i  xtupniVy  k<u  vpo^eias 

I  I  I  I 

Kara  vow  rov  €/iov  koi  ae  t^vXarrot 

II  i        i 

Zevg  ayopcuos"  kcu  vucria'aq 

av0L9  €K€L$€y  iraXiv  cos  i^fuzf 

cA^ois  OTc^civois  Karairourrof. 

No  scholar  since  that  day  appears  to  have  doubted  or  discussed 
Dawes's  account  of  this  matter,  much  less  to  have  approved  and  de- 
fended it.  With  great  reluctance  one  dissents  from  so  masterly  a  critic, 
whose  contributions  to  metrical  knowledge  can  never  be  estimated  too 
highly :  but  much  careful  thought  bestowed  on  the  subject  has  led  to 
that  very  different  result  which  is  here  (§1)  and  above  (ch.  Tin.  §  1) 
candidly  stated,  and  not  without  some  confidence  proposed  as  the  plain 
and  practical  truth. 


XL — The  Ictus  of  the  long  Trochaic  verse  of  Tragedy, 

4.  In  the  ictus  of  Trochaic  and  in  that  of  Iambic  veme,  which  for 
the  greater  clearness,  as  will  be  seen,  are  taken  in  that  order,  there  is  no 
doubt  or  difficulty,  so  long  as  the  simple  feet,  and  the  Spondees  when 
paired  with  one  or  the  other,  alone  are  concerned. 

Every  Trochee  has  the  ictus  on  its  first,  every  Iambus  on  its  second 
syllable;  and  the  Spondee,  as  it  is  Trochaic  or  Iambic,  is  marked 
accordingly. 
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II  I  I  I^  I  I  I 

Phcsn,  609.   KOfiiros  €l,  \  airovSais  v€7roi$taq,  at  (re  aiol^ovcrw  6av€iv, 

I  I  I         ^    I  I  I 

■  76.  I  TToXKyp/  aOpouras  oottiS'  Kpyumv  ayeu 

5.  Of  all  the  I'esolyed  feet,  the  Tribrach  in  Trochaic  verse  with  its 

ictus  on  the  first  syllable  kj\jkj  ia  most  readily  recognized  by  the  ear  as 
equivalent  to  the  Trochee : 

II  II,  I  I.  II 

Phcsn,  618.  avocios  irc^xas.  oAA'  ov  xarpiSos  *oi  ov  iroXtfiio^ 

m 

6.  What  the  Tribrach  is  to  the  Trochee,  the  nominal  Anapest  is  to 
the  Trochaic  Spondee,  as  its  equivalent  or  substitute;  and  this  Anapest 

of  course  has  its  ictus  on  the  first  syllable  kj^-^i 

II  II  I        ,    I         I  I 

Orest,  1540.  oAAa  fieraPovXtvaofieaOa,  tovto  8'  ov  koXo);  Xeycis. 

I  !       I       ,    1  I       I      I     I 

1529.  ov  yap,  i/Tts  *EXXaS'  avrois  ^pv^t  StcXv/ii/vara 

7.  The  following  lines,  formed  artificially  (like  Bentley's  Commch 
daviy  dbc.  in  his  metres  of  Terence,)  are  calculated  merely  to  afford  an 
easy  praxis  for  the  ictuation  of  Trochaic  verse : 

III  I,  I  III 

rjXdev  ovTos  rfXOey  ovtos  \  ijjKOtv  ovtos  rfXOe  8iy. 

I'll  I  I  I  I  I 

a8iK0S  ri\$€V  aSucoq  tXOwv  |  aSuco^  riXOfv  rf\0£  S17. 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

rf\0€V  a8iico9  rjXOev  aStKcov  |  rf\0€v  aBiKos  rf\0€  817. 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I         I 

TTorepa  8€8i€^  irorcpa  8c8iC9  |  trortpa  8e8ic  8e8iora; 

8.  Instances  frequently  occurring  of  words  like  those  now  given, 

a&LKos,  aSiKwv,  &c  ictuated  on  the  antepenult,  may  be  considered,  if  not 
as  positively  agreeable  to  the  ear,  yet  at  any  rate  as  passing  without 
objection  or  offence. 

But  where  the  penultima  of  words  like  a/A^^cpa  or  OopevPo^  is  marked 
with  the  ictus,  something  awkward  and  hard,  or  so  fancied  at  least,  has 
even  led  to  violations  of  the  genuine  text  under  pretence  of  improving 
the  metre. 

For  example,  the  following  genuine  verse,  Iph,  A,  875  =  886, 

11.1,1  I  III 

(0  Ovyarepj  i^iccis  ctt'  oXtOpt^  icai  av  xai  firjrqp  trtOcv, 

has  on  that  very  plea  been  disfigured  (vid.  ch.  vi.  §  4)  by  this  altera* 

tion: 

I  I,  I  ,  I  I  III 

OvyaT€p,  ijjce&s  |  cir*  oXc^/m^  a^  km  av  k<u  it'tfrrip  cc^cv. 
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In  V.  1324  =  1345,  the  word  Bvyaitp  occurs  with  the  more  usual,  and 

it  may  be  the  pleasanter,  ictuation : 

I  I  I  I  I  III 

<i)  ywai  roLkajLVOy  ArjSaq  Ovyartpy  ov  ^cvSi;  9po€is» 

A  similar  difference  is  found  in  the  ictus  of  AprtfjuJ^ : 
Iph.  A.  872  =  883. 

1,1  '   «  ^"  L      ■  I        " 

iravT    €)(€K.  AprefJuJoL  uvcrtiv  vaiJoa  irq¥  /jl^XXu  iran^p. 

II  II  I  >       «       I  ' 

348  =  359.  Aprc/ti3i,  koi  wXow  €<r€ar6an  AaveuSaiSy  TJ(r$€is  ^pcva$. 

The  two  following  lines  from  the  Peraoi  also  exhibit  that  peculiar 
ictus : 

I       i       .1      .  !        I        '        I      " 

739.   0)  /xcXcos,  oiav  op*  i^jSt/v  (vfifjui'^wv  afrcoXccrCi 

_  I  I         I  I  11  i         I 

176.  Tovoc  yxoi  y€i^tavtf  TLepa-uw  yrjpotXfa  iruma/AaTOL 

Other  varieties,  and  not  of  very  rare  occurrence,  may  be  remarked 

in  these  lines : 

I  III  I  I      ^      I        I 

Agam,  1644.  8e;(o/xcvois  Xcycts  6av€iv  a-f  rqv  tvxjjv  ^  €piafji^cu 

I.  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

Iph.  A,  852  =  863.  ois  fiovois  Xcyois  av,  e^  8*  cX^c  fiaxrikuitay  So/aoh'. 

I         I  I  I  I  I  I  I 
900  =  911.  ovK  €)(<a  fiiafiov  Karoffivytiv  akXov  7j  to  aov  yowv. 

XII. — Tlie  Ictus  of  laanbic  Verse  in  Tragedy. 

9.  In  the  Iambic  dipodia  (supra  4)  the  Iambus  and  the  Spondee 
have  the  ictus  on  the  second  syllabla  When  the  Tribrach  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  Iambus,  and  the  Twminal  Dactyl  in  that  of  the  Spondee, 

each  of  those  feet  has  the  ictus  on  the  middle  syllable^  kj\^kj^  ^\j\j. 

The  ictuation  therefore  of  Iambic  verse  in  its  resolved  feet  may  be 
readily  shown : 

I  ,         I         I  ,  '     .     I  ." 

(Ed,  R,  112.  TTorc/oa  8'  cv  oikois  17  V  aypots  o    Actios. 

I        ^.  i  ^   I         I  II 
26.  tjiOiyova-a  0    aycXais  povvofAois  TOKOuri  tc. 

1,11,  I  II 
568.  TTODs  ow  Toff  ouTos  o  (TOfjios  OVK  i^vSa  ra8e ; 

,    I        i  I        i  I  I 

Med,    1173.  etr*  avrifioXvov  i^kcv  oXoXvyrjs  /xcyay. 

II  III  I 

(Ed,  R,  719.  €ppv^€v  oXXcDV  xtpaiv  cts  aj9arov  epos. 

I  I  I         I  I  I 

PJuen.       40.  o)  ^cvc,  rv/oawois  eKiro8<i»v  fJLtOumuro. 

I.I  «'■.'■ 

(Ed,  R,  257.  avhpo%  r    apurrov  pacriXccos  r    oXoiXorof. 

II  ,    I  I         I  I 

Ch'est,     288.  Kat  vw  owojcaXwr   oi  Ktunyvrprov  Kopo. 
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10.  It  has  been  truly  asserted  (ch.  lu.)  that  the  structure  of  the 
Iambic  Trimeter  is  decidedly  Trochaic.  And  though  every  principal 
point  in  the  constitution  of  that  verse  has  been  here  separately  stated 
and  explained,  yet  the  correspondence  betwixt  the  Iambic  Trimeter  and 
a  certain  portion  of  the  Trochaic  Tetrameter  (as  hinted  above,  §  4)  may 
be  advantageously  employed  to  illustrate  the  common  properties  of  both. 
With  this  view,  then,  to  any  Trimeter  (except  only  those  very  few 
with  Anapests  initial)  let  the  Oretic  beginning  ^XaJ8ij  or  dXXd  vvv  be 
prefixed,  and  every  nicety  of  ictuation,  more  clear,  as  it  is,  and  more 
easily  apprehended  in  Trochaic  verse,  will  be  immediately  identified 
in  Iambic. 

For  instance,  the  lines  already  quoted,  (Ed.  R.  112,  Great.  288, 
€Rd.  Ji.7l9y  with  the  Cretic  prefixed,  become  long  Trochaics,  and  admit 
the  Trochaic  analysis : 

II  I.I  I  .  I     ,       I  I 

^XaSiy.    TTorcpa  8*  cv  oiKot?  17  V  aypois  o  Aouof. 

•     I     _l  I  1,1  I         I  I 

&qXa&q.    icai  wv  avajcaXvnT ,  co  Koxnyvtjfrov  Kapau 

I  I  I         I  '  ■       o«  " 

oAAa  wv  eppii^ty  oXXmv  \€p(rtv  ces  aparov  opo^. 

By  a  similar  process,  the  identity  of  the  Cretic  termination  in  both 
verses  (ch.  lu.  §  2.  R.  and  ch.  vi.  §  5)  as  subject  to  the  same  canon  is 
instantly  discovered : 

Orest.  762.     Seivov  oi  voXXolj  Kcucov/^yovs  |  orav  ^;((iKn  |  irpoardra^, 

541 aTTcX^ero)  817  rots  Xoyouriv  |  ^mroSiov. 

*AAAa  vvv  aTTcX^cTCi)  817 1  rots  Xoyouriv  \  cKiro8cov. 

The  correspondence,  however,  of  the  Iambic  Trimeter  with  that  portion 
of  the  Trochaic  Tetrameter  is  then  only  quite  perfect  when  the  former 
verse  has  the  predominant  division,  M.  (ch.  lu.  §  1),  as  in  the  Senarius 
quoted  above. 


XIII. — The  Ictita  of  the  long  Trochaic  verse  of  Comedy. 

11.     The  scansion  of  the  Comic  Tetrameter  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Tragic,  except  in  one  point,  that  it  admits,  though  very  rarely,  the 

in  the  6th  before  the  v^wv^  in  the  7th;  and  the  ictuation  is  the 

very  same  in  both  verses.     Of  that  exception  the  line  already  quoted 
may  afford  a  sufficient  example : 

II  I  I  ^    ,    n"  '         ' 

ovrc  yap  vavayof,  av  fitf  yi/s  Xaprfrai  ^epo/ucvof. 
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XIV. — TJie  Ictus  of  Iambic  Terse  in  Comedy. 

12.  The  Comic  Trimeter  in  Scansion  difFers  from  the  Tragic  by  ad- 
mitting the  — v^v^  in  the  5th,  and  the  va^—  in  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5tL 

The  Dactyl  in  the  5th  of  the  Comic  has  the  same  ictus  —  ^^w  as  it 
has  in  the  1st  and  3d  of  the  Tragic  Senarius,  thus: 

FltU,     55,     wOoifiiU    av  TOK  )(fyqa'fiov  i^fMov,  ori  Koci. 

1,1  III  > 

—  1149.-  circir*  aTroXiTnui'  rovi  tfcovs  €v$om€  /tcvcis. 

Whatever  be  the  real  nature  of  that  licence  which  admits  the 
Anapest  so  ^-eelj  into  Comic  verse,  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  j^aoe 
of  its  ictus  on  the  last  syllable  <^vy  —  ;  and  the  following  lines  may  serre 
as  examples : 

1  I  II  I     «    I 

I^ttb.     2.     (I)  Zcv  Paa-iktVy  to  xPVH^  "^^^  wicnov  oaov. 

I  I  I  I  I  I 

24.     €Lff  €$€Koirr]v  irporepov  rov  otfiOaXfiov  XiOi^. 

I  I  I  I  I  I 

20.     oiroa-ois  o<^€t\(i),  kcu  Xoyurfafjuu  rov?  tokovs. 

,11  II  II 
11.      oAA*  €t  &OK€L,  pcyxfo/Acv  cyKCKoXv/iftcvoi. 

13.  The  Tetrameter  of  Comedy  admits  no  feet  but  those  which  are 
found,  and  with  more  frequency,  in  the  Trimeter.  The  ictuation  on  the 
feet  in  each  verse  is  the  very  same,  as  the  following  lines  may  serve  to 
exemplify:  (Porson,  xli.=38). 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

PltU.      253.     <i)  TToAAa  Srj  rt^  htairorg  ravrov  Ov/iav  ^yoio'cs. 

Ill  I  III 

RomcB     911.    vpityriara  /itv  yap  Iva  yc  riva  Ka$€ur€y  cyjcaXv^ra^i 

I.  I  II  II  I 

917.     ovx  tJttov  rj  vuv  61  XoXowtcs*   lyXiflios  yap  i/crAi. 

I  I  I  I  i  I  I 

Thesm.   549.     cycvcro  McXavtinras  irouoi/  <&cu8pa9  t€  Ilrp^€kofiniv  Se. 

In  this  verse,  generally,  the  Iambic  structure  so  dearlj  predomi- 
nates, that  Httle  advantage  can  be  gained  by  submitting  it  to  the 
Trochaic  analysis;  as,  against  the  judgment  of  Bentley,  has  been  lately 
recommended  by  Ilgenius.     (Vide  Maltby,  Lex.  Or.  Proa.  p.  zxxvL) 

And  yet  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  of  resolved  feet^  and  in  Terses  too 
wanting  the  regular  caesura,  the  law  of  ictuation  maj  be  more  ooirectly 
apprehended  by  applying  the  Trochaic  scale  than  otherwise. 

It  is  worth  the  while  to  observe,  that  of  37  Tetrameters  in  the. 
PhUuSf  w.  253 — 289,  containing  only  two  resolved  feet,  one  a  Tribrach, 
and  one  a  Dactyl,  (vid.  Elmsley,  il  s.  p.  83,)  the  versification  is  remark- 
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ably  smooth ;  and  if  those  lines  be  read  with  the  proper  ictus,  the 
Iambic  movement  cannot  fail  to  be  pleasantly  and  distinctly  felt  on 
the  ear. 

XV. — Note  A.     On  the  Concurrences, 

In  cL  u.,  where  the  occurrence  of  www  or  — ww  before  ww—  in 
the  Trimeter  of  Comedy  is  condemned,  a  promise  is  given  that  the 
necessity  for  that  limitatioa  should  be  made  to  appear. 

The  true  constitution  of  the  Comic  Senarius  (in  all  its  bearings) 
was  first  discerned  by  Dawes.  In  his  Emendations  on  the  Acharnians 
(Misc.  CrU.  253—463,  &c.)  at  v.  146, 

Ev  rouri  tol\ois  €ypa^v  A^i/vcuot  koXoi, 

he  condemns  as  unlawful  the  concurrence  of  feet  above  mentioned,  and 
claims  the  credit  not  only  of  discovering  that  canon,  but  of  assigning  the 
true  reason  also  as  derived  from  the  laws  of  Iambic  ictuation. 

As  the  verse  stands  at  present,  he  says, 

£k  Touri  TOLxpii  cypo^v  A^i^votoc  jcoAoc, 

you  have,  with  gross  offence  to  the  ear,  the  interval  of  four  syllables 
from  ictus  to  ictus,  when  the  lawful  extent  of  that  interval  can  only  be 
three.  His  emendation,  demanded  no  less  by  the  syntax  of  the  whole 
passage  than  by  the  metre  of  that  line,  has  since  been  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  Bavenna  MS. 

Ev  TOitrt  roL\oLs  cypa^,  A^i^vatot  koAoc 

On  the  Trochaic  Scale  of  Scansion,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the 
redundance  of  a  syllable  in  the  vulgar  text  would  be  instantly  detected : 

oAAa  vw  cv  |  rouri  toixols  \  cypa^v  A^iyvairoi  jcoaoi. 

One  illustration  more,  from  a  false  reading  in  Tragedy,  may  not  be 
deemed  Buperfluous. 

In  the  OreateSf  499=505,  the  text  of  the  old  editions  stands  thus  : 
avros  KOKiitxv  hffvero  firiripa  Kravwv, 

which  in  the  Iambic  Scansion  presents  the  concurrence  of  the  ~v^\> 

and  the  vyvy— .     Here  again  the  Trochaic  scale  affords  the  ready  test; 

it  instantly  detect^  the  redundant  syllable : 

I  1,1  I      M  1,1  « 

aXXa  vw  av,Tos  icoxkuv  |  cycvero  fjLrjT€\pa  Kravtav, 

The  just  and  simple  emendation  of  Person  need  hardly  be  given : 

jovtos  KaKitav  l^fjrip    iy€y€To  Kranav, 
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XVI. — Note  B.     On  the  Pause  or  Cretic  TemUnaium. 
(Tide  ch.  iil  §  2.  ch.  vi.  §  5.) 

1.  In  the  Iambic  Trimeter,  if  the  slightest  pause  or  break  in  the 
sense  cause  the  word  or  words  which  give  to  the  verse  a  Cretic  ending 

(~  w)  to  be  separately  uttered,  then  the  fifth  foot  may  not  be ,  bat 

must  be  ^^—  or  \^\^\j. 

The  different  modes  of  concluding  the  line  which  reject  the in 

5th  shall  be  first  exhibited. 

a.  The  simplest  structure  which  rejects  the there  is  the  follow- 
ing, when  the  Cretic  consists  of  a  single  detached  word: 

Hecvh,  343.     KpvTrrovra  X^ipa  koI  irpio'imrov  |  ^icaXiy* 
Ion  1.  ''ArAxis  d  vtarois  \aXK€ourLy  |  ovpavov. 

which  lines  in  the  old  editions  stand  thus : 

KpvTTTOvra  xeipa  Koi  irpoaunrov  |  rovfiiraAiV. 
"ArXas  d  p^oAxcoure  v(oroi9  |  ovpavov, 

(Vide  Porson,  xxx.=27.) 

p.     In  the  next  case,  the  Cretic  consists  of  —  v^  and  a  syllable, 
thus: 

Orest,  1079.  icrj^os  8c  rovyuov  koX  trov  ovKer  |  iarl  \  Siy. 
1081.  X^-V*  ^  y^P  Vf''^^  ^^""^  rovTOf  I  aroi  yc  |  /i-qv, 

or  the  Cretic  consists  of  an  article  or  preposition  (— )  attached  (in  syntax 
or  coUocation)  to  the  subsequent  word : 

Hecub,  382.      koXcos  /xev  eTira?,  Myarcp,  oAAa  |  rf  icaX^ 
397.     Sctvds  xapcucrqpy  KaTrurtffios  \  Iv  fiporok* 

Under  this  head  of  monosyllables  are  embraced  rfs,  «*««,  when  interro- 
gative, with  m,  ov,  Katy  and  the  like.     (Vide  Person,  xzxL=27.) 

2.     Many  semblances  of  the  Cretic  termination  occur,  to  which  the 

Canon  bears  no  application.     Those  cases,  admitting  the in  5t]i, 

may  be  commodiously  classed  imder  the  following  heads  : 

Where  a  monosyllabic  word  before  the  final  Iambus  belongs  bgr 
collocation  to  the  preceding  word ;  as  in  enclitics  : 

Ilec,  505.  (nrcvScoftcv,  eyKovto/icv   ijyov  fioiy  |  yipov, 
JProm,  V,  669.  rC  irapOtvevti  hapovy  i$6v  0*01  |  yofiov^ 
Agam,  1019.  co-o)  ^pcvcSv  Xeyovcra  TrttOia  vw  \  \oy^» 
Rhe8»  717.  filav  8'  cTraiTcSv  tipfir   ayvprrfs  TI9  \  Aarpit. 
Philoct,  801.   efiirpTjaoVf  ia  ycwaie*    Kaytb  to4  |  Tror^ 
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Or  in  such  words,  not  enclitic,  as  cannot  begin  a  sentence  or  a  verse  : 

Prom,  V*  107.  olov  ri  fwi  rao-S'  iajC'  OvriroU  yap  \  yepa. 
Track,  718.  ttcos  ovk  oXet  koX  tokSc;  So^jy  yoivv  \  ifiy. 
From.  V,  846.  Xey'*  el  Sk  ttclvt    elprjKaSi  "ijfuv  av  \  ;(apiv. 
(Ed,  T,  142.  oXX*  ok  raxurra  xaiScs^  vftcts  fikv  \  fidOptoP, 
Soph.  JSlectr.  413.  ct  fjuoi  Xeyois  ttJv  oi/ftv,  tliroLfi  iv  |  tot€. 

In  the  numerous  instances  of  iv  so  placed,  it  deserves  remark, 
that  iv  is  always  subjoined  to  its  verb,  and  that  with  elision,  as  in 
the  line  quoted.     (Vide  Person,  xxvi=28.) 

3.  Where  words  like  ovScis  and  firj&els  so  given,  ought  in  Attic  ortho- 
graphy to  be  written  thus  :  ov^*  cts  and  firfi*  eh  : 

Phcen,  759.  afiff>6T€pov   aTroXci^tfcv  yap  ov8*  fv  Odrepov, 
Ale,  687.      ^  S*  eyyus  ttkOy  Oavaros,  oi5S*  els  jSovXcrai. 

(Vide  Person,  xxxiv.  v.  =  31 .) 

4.  And  where  in  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  the  dative  cases  plural 
of  iyd  and  av  are  exhibited  as  Spondees,  thus,  i^fiiv,  vfuv,  when  that 
Tragedian,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  employed  those  pronouns 
in  his  verse  actually  as  Trochees.  In  that  pronunciation,  they  are  by 
some  Grammarians  written,  tJ/xiv,  v/xik,  but  ijfttv,  v/iiv,  more  generally  : 

Electr.  1328.     ^  vovs  cvccmv  ovtis  vfiiv  ^cnys; 

GSd,  Col,  25,      'TTcis  yap  ns  rfiSa  rovro  y   rjiuv  i/Mropwv. 

In  which  two  lines  vfiiv  and  tJ/xiv  would  vitiate  the  metre. 

(Vide  Person,  xxxv.  =  32.) 

5.  One  particular  case  seems  to  have  created  a  very  needless  per- 
plexity ;  namely,  where  the  verse  is  concluded  by  a  trisyllabic  word 
with  certain  consonants  initial  which  do  not  permit  the  short  vowel 
precedent  to  form  a  short  syllable.     (Vide  Person,  xxxviiL  =  34,  5.) 

The  following  verses,  as  being  supposed  to  labour  under  the  vicious 
termination,  are  recommended  by  the  Professor  to  the  sagacity  of  young 
Scholars  for  correction : 

Hecvb,  717.     Tj/ict?  p.€v  ovv  €(afi€V,  ouSe  if/avofiev. 
Androni,  347.  ^evya  to  ravrrjs  crw^pov    aXXa  i^cvcrcrai. 
Iph,  A,  531.    KOfi    (09  viri(mfv  Ov/xOj  K^ra  ij/evSopxu* 

(In  these  verses,  abo,  from  Euripides,  the  very  same  difficulty,  if  it 
be  one,  is  involved  : 

Bacchce  1284.     Qi/Koyfievov  y€  irpofrOev  fj  trc  yvtapurai. 
Elect/r,  850.       rXijfxoiv  'Opconys*  aXXa  p,7J  /xc  icrctVcrc.) 

Here  the  word  preceding  the  final  Cretic  must  be  either  a  Trochee 
or  a  Spondee.     If  it  is  a  Trochee,  all  is  well;    nothing  more  need 
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I.,    .ml.     ir  it.  ill  tifil  II.  'Vvnvhft:,  liut  a  Spondee,  what  causes  it  t«>  cti  •* 
l-.»i«li  iiily  llif  liiinl  hImiiI.  vnwrl  of  each  word  being  touched  in  utt-rnzi:s 
|.\  til.  inMnI  f!  i»!\',  »»r  jTir,  with  which  the  next  word  commences. 

r!\,  »i.  s.»  \\\r  \\\>\\\  nny  ikiiiso  or  hreiik  of  the  sense  intervening.  ;c 

«*..,*;  ,.»'.., ii'.'o'w  aU'uo  tho  i'iiiiou  ojHjnites,  there  is  an  absolnic  'vo 

.\  ,  ■  V.  .;•  .;  :4v,a  *ciiso  tv»4;cther ;  and  the  verse  ends  with  a  qiii- 

,    .v>         .     ,        ^i ■.,—,.   AS   ov^.v.j^Ioro  iis  iu   Pfiamufs.    32.    53.  wi^T^ 

,    V  >    \  .--.^w,,. -.«••;  :«:rLvJ.iia:e  the  line:  even  so,  <nccrr=.«> 

,.     - -,    -,  -  .    v-.".-: — i-Av-x-       T!ii5  wa^j  stated  so  long  Sk^;  &s 

N  -    -  '    ----•.•.  .V- .  :.  il  Xoct.  p.  164.) 

V       -  >.     •>         ":••   jit*.  ■Lv.'cc-pling  to  the  counc^zon 

>    "  .:.■:':•-•.:,   .-Jiii»e  next  to   be  conaiufrid. 

V  >.     — ^.'s    •  ^    .'.s-   :.^    •£•-  :*eparated,   prswc.:  a 

v  ^  ■-.  .  .;       .1   .cli'rrs  the  combination 

i    :  ■ — la. ICC    .f  dve  syllables,  or 

^     — .u,  -Y\ii^'i  n-j:  Ti...:.i:e  rii,f  C,iii>n :  for  it  docs 

..    .    s::^i.Tic.rlT  proiio,in.>,.i.      But  it    5=4:1. ii  ^  more 

:  ::-.../  -j  £.;:::  vn,—^Js  crol  fxkv     Sok^I.  virL  &z.  ending 


... \vLnu"  Iir.e  ag^.in  as  clearly  presenta>  a  te: 


isr^sL  :•:  rcur 


-..     Iii-e  folUjwln^f  i:.>.taii%3   arc   taken   from    H—-^-  -    .-  T/ 

..    >;.  A.  hrjH.   ooCAos,  w;^  d/3pvvofiai  two'-    i;  n.\Ty   -»r^.    ^-  ^^  ^ 
Here  the  cLdin^/  is  not  trisyllabic;    for  fjj  oiV  £-:    Tojr-cirir  ci 
jc  cnoHtic  fi.€  haii^'.s  ujx.n  yjp  :  and  as  ydp  in  coU-xI^:^  "2s  Aiai*i 
.V  :he  prec^^dent  >;  rvx>7,  the  accumulation  of  svUabi-::*  ii:  l-Oi^LCT 
jUttounta  to  seven.  *  "" 

3.    Ion  f<M,  fjiairoLva,  rpoocoo/Aco^a-  crui^  yap  ao\  rocrwL 
Horo  the  words  tnjv  yap  o-o^  being  under  the  vincuiim  ci  Sv-iii. 
cannot  be  disjoincfl.     And  crtV  crol  ydp,  if  so  read,  fo>m  xie  iw  c 
<y)llocation   in  words   like   ydp,   must  go   together.      Ether  «y  it^ 
of  tho  verse  is  legitimate,  with  a  dissyllabic  ending. 
IF.  Electr,  275.  ypav  to3';  aurxpov  y  cItos-  ov  yap  vvr  on^'. 

ow  negatives  lar,  and  of  course  must  be  uttered  in  the  stme 
^th  it, ov  yap  vvv  \  aKfi-^. 

/ 
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Elmsley  himself,  (ad  (Ed,  Col,  115)  on  the  two  following  lines, 

t   (Ed,  CoL  266.  Svofm  fwvoy  Scaravrcs*  cv  yap  817  to  yc, 

rj,  Electr,  432.  rv/iPi^  vpfxrdilrrj^  firjSiv  ov  yap  orot  Oifii^y 

justly  remarks,  that  neither  line  contains  any  thing  wrong :  for  the 
words  troi  and  817,  the  one  enclitic,  the  other  by  collocation  attached 
to  the  word  precedent,  make  a  slight  dissyllabic  ending,  as  &r  as  any 
separate  termination  exists. 

7.  The  following  line  may  serve  to  represent  several  others  of 
similar  construction : 

Aj,  Fl,  1101.   l^coT*  civacnrav,  iv  08*  ifyctT  oi/cotfev. 

(Vide  Elmsley,  J/tw.  Crit.  Vol  i.  pp.  476—480,  et  ad  Heracl. 
371.  530.) 

"  If  we  suppose  the  first  syllable  of  oUoOtv  to  be  attracted  by  the 
elision  to  the  preceding  word,  the  verse  will  cease  to  be  an  exception 
to  Person's  Canon."  At  the  same  time,  he  frankly  confesses,  that  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  this  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  ^oes  on  with  great 
acuteness  to  state  his  objections  to  it. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  of  Hegelochus,  who  acted 
the  part  of  Orestes  in  the  play  so  named,  that  when  he  came  to  v.  273, 
Ik  KVfiaTiav  yap  avOiq  av  yakqv  dp<i>,  wanting  breath  to  pronounce  yaXqv 
opQ  with  the  delicate  synalepha  required,  he  stopped  between  the  words, 
and  uttered  these  sounds  instead,  yaX^v  op^  (Vide  Person,  ad  Orest 
273.) 

From  this  anecdote  have  we  any  right  to  conclude,  that  in  cases 

like  that  of. if/eir  oucotfcv,  at  the  close  of  the  verse,  the  first  syllable 

of  olKodev  was  by  the  elision  attracted  to  the  preceding  word  Tyctro  ? 
and  in  all  similar  cases  may  we  suppose  the  two  words  to  have  been 
so  closely  connected  in  sound  as  to  leave  no  perceptible  suspension 
of  the  sense  whatsoever  I 

It  is  enough  perhaps  to  have  thrown  out  the  suggestion ;  and  there 
let  the  matter  test^br  the  present  ^ 

.  XVII. — ^Note  0,    (hi  the  Ano/pesi  Proprii  Normms  m  the  Trcbgic 
Senourim  cmd  <m  other  licences  of  a  similar  description* 

Before  we  engage  in  the  direct  discussion  of  the  point  here  proposed, 
let  a  few  remarks  be  premised. 

^  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  aspirate  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  was  not  pronounced 
in  a  synaLnpha  unless  it  could  be  transferred  to  the  preceding  consonant,  e.g.  ra06^ 
hpQ,  While  then  ytCK^  6pQ  would  be  distinctly  given  as  gdUn  hord,  the  articulation 
of  yaX^'  6pQ  must  have  been  gaU-nor6,  which  would  make  a  yery  perceptible  differ- 
enoa-— J.  W.  D.  ^ 

26—2 
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1.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  well-known  distinction  in  music 
betwixt  common  time  and  triple  tima  To  this  mnsical  distinction 
there  exists  something  confessedly  analogous  in  the  difference  betwixt 
the  time  of  Anapestic  and  Dactylic  verse,  and  that  of  Iambic  and 
Trochaic. 

Agreeably  then  to  this  analogy,  we  may  be  allowed  for  the  sake 
of  illustration  to  use  the  terms  common  and  triple  time  in  the  pages 
which  follow. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  the  terms  Anapest  and  Dactyl  have  been 
already  used  on  two  occasions  palpably  different. 

First,  as  the  names  of  the  natural  feet  in  the  triple  time  of  Ana- 

•      I 
pestic  and  Dactylic  verse,  with  their  ictus  thus,  w^— ,  —  ^  vy. 

I  B  I.  I- 

Med.  167,  8.     co  Trarcp,  co  -ttoXis,  mv  aireyaxruriv, 

I  I  I  I 

ai(r)(pii)^  rov  €fiov  KTcivaxra  koxtiv. 

Secondly,  as  the  names  of  two  short  syllables  before  or  after  a  long 
one,  in  the  common  time  of  Trochaic  or  Iambic  verse,  with  a  different 

ictus  thus,  v^^— ,  —  v^vy. 

(Ed,  R,  257.   avSpos  y'  OLpurrov  ^ao-tXcoxs  t  oXoiXoros* 

I  >  II  I         I  i  I 

Ph>oen,  621.   icai  orv  firjT€p ;  ov  tfc/tts  crot  jJLrjrpos  ovoyMj^ew  Kopa, 

m 

In  future,  it  may  be  safe  and  useful  to  call  the  first  of  these  the 
noitv/ral,  and  the  second  the  nominal^  Dactyl  and  Anapest. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  terms  Anapest  and  Dactyl  have  a  different  use 
still,  to  denote  certain  feet  admissible  in  certain  kinds  of  Iambic  and 
Trochaic  verse,  as  equivalent  to  the  proper  feet  of  each  metres  being 
admitted  not  only  into  the  Spondaic  places  of  the  dipodia^  but  into  tlie 
Iambic  and  Trochaic  likewise. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  those  peculiar  feet,  it  isi^nrobable  there  was 
something  correspondent  to  the  slurring,  so  called,  of  musical  notes; 
and  since  necessity  demands  a  third  name  for  a  third  oharacter,  it  may 
justify  our  adoption  of  slurred  Anapest  and  alwrred  Dactyl,  as  tenns 
not  inappropriate  for  that  purpose. 

Let  the  marks  then,  v>  (v^)  —  and  —  (v^)  ^,  be  permitted  to  xepresent 
each  of  those  peculiarities,  when  each  requires  to  be  separately  repre- 
sented. But  for  reasons  of  convenience,  which  will  be  found  very 
striking  when  we  come  to  the  practical  part  of  the  subject  we  b^  leave 
to  introduce  a  more  comprehensfVe  method,  equally  suited  to  Iambic 
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and  Trochaic  verse ;  and  that  is,  to  make  — <^a^—  the  sign  of  the  ap- 
parent syllables  involved  in  the  discussion,  and  —  (\J)  vy  —  or  —  v^  —  the 
sign  of  the  real  sounds  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  uttered. 

Nvhea  131.  Xoywv  aKpL^^v  arxivSaXdfiov^  /laOTJa-ofJLcu ; 

—  vy   ^  — 

Iph.  A,  882.   CIS  OLp    I^iycKciav  'EAcki/s  vooto^  rjv  TretrfHa/xcyoil 

4.  Whatever  truth  or  probability  may  be  found  in  the  following 
attempt  to  account  for  the  ^sj^—  Proprii  Nominis  in  the  Trochaic 
or  Iambic  verse  of  Tragedy,  (and  for  the  admission  of  that  licence 
with  common  words  also  into  the  Iambics  of  Comedy,)  the  whole 
merit  of  the  discovery,  if  any,  is  due  to  S.  Clarke,  whose  suggestion 
{(xd  H,  B.  V.  811)  is  here  pursued,  enforced,  and  developed. 

Clarke^  afber  quoting  instances  of  ^vy—  Proprii  Nominis,  but 
only  in  the  4th  foot  of  the  Trimeter,  proceeds  to  argue  thus.  If  the 
Iambic  verse  of  Tragedy,  under  other  circumstances,  rejects  in  the  4th 
the  v-'v^—  as  equal  in  time  to ,  and  admits  only  the  v^—  or  equiva- 
lent vyv^vy,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  proper  names  which  exhibit  ^yy-r- 
to  the  eye  could  never  have  been  pronounced  at  full  length  in  three 
distinct  syllables,  but  must  have  been  hurried  in  utterance,  so  as  to 
carry  only  v^—  to  the  ear. 

And  since  long  proper  names  (as  Clarke  justly  observes)  are  from 
their  nature  liable  to  be  rapidly  spoken ;  in  the  following  verses, 

Phcen,  764  =  769.  yafuws  8*  ciScA^^S  *AvTiy6vri^  iraiZos  re  crov. 
Androm,  14.  t^  vrjaitary  NowttoAc/i^  3opo$  yc/aas, 

and  in  that  above, 

€ts  op*  *l^iy€V€ULV  'EXenys  voa-ro^  ^v  -Trcwpw/xci^os ; 

naturally  enough  the  names  *Xvriy6vyi%  and  NovTrroXc/xcj)  and  'I^iyei^etai^ 
might  be  slurred  into  something  like  'Akt  yonys,  Novttt  Acfut),  'I^'ycvctav : 
the  ear  of  course  would  find  no  cause  of  offence,  and  the  eye  takes 
no  cognizance  of  the  matter. 

5.  If  this  mode  of  solution  be  allowed  as  probable  at  least  in 
the  department  of  proper  names  in  Tragic  verse  to  which  it  bears  direct 
application^  by  parity  of  argument  perhaps  it  may  be  extended  to  the 
similar  case  of  common  words  used  in  Comic  verse  also. 

Take  for  instance  the  line  above  quoted ; 

Xoyo)v  aKpi^wv  <rxtv8aXa/Aov$  /Aa^<ro/Aat; 
What  was  the  objection  to  the  old  and  vulgar  reading, .  crxtvSaXfiovs  ? 
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Clearly  this  :  that  it  placed  a in  ith.    What  then  does  oxu/SoXja/iovf 

place  there  ]  Either  vy  v^  —  is  pronounced  as  three  distinct  syllables, 
in  what  is  called  triple  time,  while  the  metre  itself  is  in  common,  or  by 
rapid  utterance  crxtvS'Aa/iovs  comes  to  the  ear,  and  so  the  verse  proceeds 
with  its  own  regular  movement. 

Briefly,  we  have  either  a-xf-ySaXfjLovSj  a  molossus, ,  which  mur- 
ders the  metre  entirely; 

or  (Txtv8aXa/iU)U9,  a  full-sounded  choriambus,  —  ^^-.,  which  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  verse  mingles  triple  with  common  time; 

or  (rxtv8(a)Aja/iou9,  L  a  in  eflect^  the  pes  Creticusy  —  \^— ,  that  very 
quantum  of  sound  which  the  metre  requires. 

Obs.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  Clarke's  reasoning  about 
the  v>v^—  Proprii  Nominis  in  the  4th  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  2Dd 
place  also  with  that  foot  as  to  the  4th.  And  if  his  argument^  as  here 
stated,  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  licence  in  the  2nd  and  4th  places, 
of  course,  where  the  same  licence  occurs  in  the  3rd  and  dth,  its  admis- 
sion there  also  must  be  considered  in  the  very  same  light. 

For  examples  of  the  v^vy—  (or  —  v-r^— )  Proprii  Nominis  in  all  the 
four  places,  see  ch.  i.  §  3. 

6.  Before  advancing  a  step  farther,  it  is  but  right  to  avow,  that  all 
which  we  at  present  propose  is  to  set  this  question  fairly  a-going  on  its 
apparently  reasonable  and  very  probable  groimd. 

High  probability  then  favours  the  idea,  that  the  Anapests  (and 
Choriambi)  of  Greek  Comedy  (under  all  combinations  of  words  and 
syllables)  were  passed  lightly  over  the  tongue  without  trespassing  on  the 
time  allowed  betwixt  ictus  and  ictus  in  verses  not  containing  those  feet, 
L  e.  in  metres  of  common  time. 

Anything  like  a  perfect  enumeration  of  particulars  commodiously 
classed  would  be  found  to  demand  a  serious  sacrifice  of  leLsure  and 
labour.  The  classes  which  are  here  given  in  specimen  only,  while  they 
undoubtedly  embrace  a  very  great  majority  of  the  &cts,  may  serve  to 
show  the  nature  of  that  extensive  survey  which  would  bo  necessary  to 
make  the  induction  complete. 

7.  Instances  like  (rxivBaXdfiov^y  it  might  d  priori  be  calculated,  are 
not  likely  to  be  very  numerous;  hardly  10  in  every  100  of  the  Comic 
Trimeters :  nor  do  all  the  words  of  similar  dimensions  with  aj(tv6aXi' 
fiovs  present  a  choriambus  so  readily  obedient  to  our  organs  at  least 
for  ninning  four  syllables  into  three. 

Nubea   16.     dv|€i/907roXct  |  ff  tinrovs'  lycS  9  airoXXv/ioi, 
PUUu8  25.     cvvovs  yap  <Sv  crot  |  irw^aFopu  |  iriw  cr^o^pcu 
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Besides  the  instances  of  —  v>v^—  in  one  word,  which  afford  the 
strongest  case  for  the  admission  of  the  licence,  some  other  principal 
modes  in  which  that  apparent  foot  is  made  up  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads. 

A.  Where  a  long  monosyllable,  fi'om  its  nature  more  or  less 
adhering  to  the  word  which  it  precedes,  may  be  supposed  to  form  a 
coalescence  of  this  kind,  |  — |^v>— |. 

PlviVjS     45.      cTt'  ov  iwCrf^  |  rrjv  €7rLvoi\av  rov  Oeov; 
Acham.  52.     airovBa^  TrouiaOai,  {  wpo^  AafceSai|/xova)v$  fiovt^, 
Nubes      12.     oiAA'  |  ov  Svva/xai  |  SeiXaio?  evSeiv  8afcvo/xcvo9. 

B.  Where  either  a  monosyllable  precedes,  having  from  the  law  of 
collocation  less  adherence  to  what  follows;  or  some  longer  word  pre- 
cedes, not  particularly  attached  to  the  word  which  follows,  or  by  syntax 
united  to  it: 

Plut,     6Q»     ^y^I  ^^7  7rp6T€pov  I  (TV  aavToVy  oorts  cT,  Kfypatrov* 
Nvh,     25.     <>tX|a)v,  aSiKCis*  I  l\aw€  rov  a-avrov  Spofiov, 
Plut  148.     8(n;A|o9  ytyevrj^fiai,  8ta  to  firj  7rX.ovT€lv  toro)?. 

C.  Where,  after  an  elision,  concurrences  of  this  kind  take  place : 

Plut.     12.     fJL€Xay)(o\X(avT   aire»r€/x|i/^€  fiov  rov  Sccnronyv. 

16.      ov|to9  8'  aKoXov\6€Lf  Koifik  TTpoaPid^eTai, 

195.     K&y  I  ravT    dvvarj\TcUy  terrapoKovra  PovXerai. 

D.  Where  a  monosyllable  by  its  natural  position  follows  a  longer 
word: 

Plut,     688.     TO  ypa^Lov  8'  cJs  |  'QO'Oero  81;  |  fiov  rov  xf/oKJiOv, 

943.      /cat  Tovra  -tt/oos  to  fiintyirov  |  avrUa  hrj  |  fiaka, 

N.  B.  From  the  very  close  connexion  of  the  article  with  its  noun, 
TO  /jL€T<ii7rov  may  be  fairly  taken  as  one  word;  and  so,  in  the  following 
line,  we  may  consider  rd  voai^fiara  : 

Plut.  708.      8€t(ras*     Ikcivos  8*  iv  kvicXo)  Ta  vocnj/tara. 

Thus  V.  943  will  become  referable  to  the  class  A,  and  v.  708  to  the 
class  B,  along  with  many  combinations  of  the  veiy  same  kind. 

8.  If  the  idea  of  this  inquiry  had  struck  the  mind  of  Elmsley 
as  worthy  at  all  of  his  careful  research,  little  or  nothing  would  have 
been  afterwards  left  for  investigation.  The  topic  was  not  without 
interest  to  him  as  an  Editor  of  Aristophanes :  and  on  the  Achamians^ 
ad  V.  178,  and  in  reference  to  v.  531, 

Tt  iariv;  iy(o  /xcv  Sevpo  coi-  airovSd^  KJiiptav — 
''HorpaTTTCv,  i/SpovrOf  $vv€KVKa  rijv  *EXXa8ci — 
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in  a  note  of  great  and  guccessful  acuteness,  he  exanunes  and  settles  a 
curious  point  in  the  main  subject  itsel£ 

"178.  Hodie  hie  rt  lor  malim,  et  ^arpairrj  v.  531.  Nam  longe 
rarius,  quam  putaram,  anapsestum  in  hoc  metri  genere  inchoat  ultima 
vocis  syllaba."  The  whole  note  wiU  amply  repay  the  trouble  of 
perusaL 


III.     PROSODY. 


On  SyUahic  Qtuzntiti/y  and  on  Us  Differences  in  Heroic  cmd 

Dramatic  Verse, 

1.  Bt  syllabic  quantity  is  here  meant  the  quantity  of  a  syllable 
under  these  circumstances :  the  vowel,  being  unquestionably  short,  pre- 
cedes a  pair  of  consonants  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  any  where  be 
pronounced  either  distinctly  apart  from  them,  or  in  combination  with 
the  first  of  the  two. 

If  the  vowel  be  pronounced  apart  from  those  consonants,  as  in  tc- 
r/oa9,  that  syllable  is  said  to  be  short  by  ruUv/re, 

If  the  vowel  be  pronounced  in  combination  with  the  first  of  those 
consonants,  as  in  Trcr-pas,  the  syllable  then  is  said  to  be  long  by 
position, 

2.  The  subjoined  list  comprises  all  the  pairs  of  consonants  which 
may  begin  a  word,  and  also  permit  a  short  vowel  within  the  same  word 
to  form  a  short  syllable. 

L     irp,  Kp,  rp  :  <^/),  XP>  ^P  •  Pp>  W  8p. 

n,  ttX,  kX,  tA  :  <^X,  xK  ^^« — ^^  trv,  kv:  xYf  9v, — iv.  t/i. 
The  only  remaining  paii-s,  ^A,  yA :  8/a  :  and  /av,  which  are  at  once 
initial,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  permissive,  may,  on  account  of  that  rarity, 
be  passed  over  for  the  present.  But  the  following  pairs,  jc/a  :  -^qjl,  Ofi : 
TV :  kI>v,  though  not  initial  yet  within  the  same  word  permissive,  deserve 
to  be  stated  here,  as  they  will  afterwards  be  noticed. 

3.  More  than  twenty  other  combinations  of  consonants,  (along  with 
^>  i)  &)  though  qualified  to  be  initial,  are  of  course  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose, as  never  being  permissive  also;  at  least  in  the  practice  of  thofie 
authors  to  whom  these  remarks  are  confined. 

The  combinations  last  mentioned  it  may  be  allowed  in  future  to  call 
non-permissive;  and  for  this  reason,  that  neither  within  the  same  wod, 
nor  between  one  word  and  another,  (of  verse  at  least,)  do  they  permit  a 
preceding  short  vowel  to  be  pronounced  distinctly  apart :  it  seems  to  be 
coupled  with  them  always  by  an  irresistible  attraction. 
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In  turning  from  the  Comic  trimeter  of  Aristophanes  to  the  stately 
hexameter  of  Homer,  the  difference  of  syllabic  quantity  must  be  strik- 
ingly felt :  and  that  contrast  is  here  purposely  taken,  to  show  more 
clearly  in  what  the  great  difference  consiste  betwixt  the  prosody  of 
heroic  and  that  of  dramatic  verse. 

4.  Homer  seldom  allows  a  short  vowel  to  form  a  short  syllable  be- 
fore any  of  those  permissive  pairs  lately  detailed,  and  only  before  some 
few  of  them.  The  following  cases  occur  betwixt  one  word  and  another  : 
such  correptions  within  the  same  word  are  yet  more  uncommon. 

A.   113.  OiKOL  ix.€iv  KoX  yap  pa  KXvraifivijaTprj^  irpofiefiovXcu 

—  263.  Otov  TleipCOoov  T€,  Apvavra  tc,  voifjiiva  Xawv, 

—  528.  *H,  Kttt  KvaveQciv  hr    o^pixrt  vcOo'C  Kpovuov. 

—  609.  Zcvs  8c  irpos  ov  Acp^os  rft  'OXtJ/ittios  dxTT^pomfrq^* 

5.  Aristophanes  (with  very   few  exceptions  in  Anapestic  verse, 

pointed  out  by  Person,  pp.  Ix.  lxi.  =  p.  54)  never  allows  a  short  vowel 

cum  ictu  to  form  a  long  syllable  with  any  permissive  pair,  even  within 

the  same  word. 

II 
Plut,  449.     iroiouTW  oir'\oi%  fj  ^wd/iei  -Trcwottforcs ; 

Such  was,  indeed,  the  vulgar  reading,  till  Dawes  (M,  C.  p.  196)  antici- 
pating, as  usual,  the  Eavenna  MS.,  gave  the  true  text : 

IIoiois  o-7rXot<rtv  ^  Swdfiei  ireiroiOorc^ ; 

6.  Homer,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  in  the  same  word  cum  icttty 
but  in  the  same  word  extra  ictum,  and  even  between  two  words  in  the 
same  dehilis  posilio,  makes  the  syllable  long. 

A.     13.     Av(ro/£cvo$  tc  Ovyar-pa^  ^iptav  r   d'ir€p€L(ri    afroivo. 

—  77.    *H  fifv  ftot  irpof^ptav  hr€(nv  Kal  )(€p(rlv  dpnj^eiv. 

—  345.     *Os  ^fidro*  Ilar-poK-Xos  8c  <^tX<i>  €7r€W€i0e6*  cratp<p. 
A.    57.      aAAa;(-/ji7  /cat  ifiov  Oifievai  irovov  ovk  arcXcorov. 
H.  189.     yv(o  ScK-Xrjpov  a^fia  tScuv,  yi/^i^crc  Be  OvpM. 

7.  The  only  possible  case  in  which  Aristophanes  might  prolong 
such  a  syllable  would  be  in  the  use  of  verbs  like  these,  ck-Avco,  ^K-fuuvco, 
lK-v€viOy  €K'p€<iiy  if  compounds  of  that  kind  ever  occur ;  because,  fix)m  the 
very  nature  of  the  compound,  c/c  must  always  be  pronounced  distinct 
from  the  initial  consonant  of  the  verb. 


\ 
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8.  In  Homer,  on  the  contrary,  even  the  loose  vowel  of  augment  (c) 
or  reduplication,  when  it  precedes  irA,  kX,  jcp,  rpy  &c.,  initial  of  the  verb, 
not  only  cum  ictu,  but  even  extra  ictum,  is  made  to  form  a  long  syllable. 

A.  46.     CK-Xay^av  S*  op*  oiOTol  hr   wfjuav  \(aop.€voio, 

—  309.     *E$  3*  c/>€ra$  iK-pivev  ccucocriy,  cs  8*  hcaro^firpf, 

1,1. 

B.  176.     TLcioLfUirrf,  X€pal  irXoKCLfiow  cv--Ac£c  ^octFov?. 

N.  542.     Aat/xov  rvij/y  hrC  ol  rer-pafifxivov,  o^ii  SovpL 

9.  In  Homer  no  dissyllabic  word  like  irarpo?,  riKvoy,  ^p^  ^^^ 
which  can  have  the  first  syllable  long,  is  ever  found  with  it  otherwise : 
in  Aristophanes  those  first  syllables  are  constantly  shortened. 

10.  Briefly,  then,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  Homer,  whatever  can  be 
long  is  very  seldom  (and  under  very  nice  circumstances)  ever  short :  in 
Aristophanes,  whatever  can  be  short  is  never  found  long. 

To  complete  bhe  purpose  of  this  little  sketch,  the  tragic  prosody  also 
(of  Euripides,  for  instance),  in  a  few  correspondent  points,  may  as  well 
be  presented. 

1 1.  Aristophanes,  even  in  the  same  word,  and  where  the  idvs  might 
be  available  (§  5),  never  makes  a  long  syllable  :  Euripides,  who  excludes 
the  prolongation  even  cura  id/a  betwixt  one  word  and  another, 

(Orest,  64.     irapOiyov,  i/xy  tc  /tifrpl  TropcSoMccr  rpc^iv, 

i.e.  not  ^rapc&iMcer  pc^iy,) 
within  the  same  word,  readily  allows  it : 

Med,    4.     Tfirj6€L(ra  irevKTf,  fiij^  iper-fiSa'ai  xiptK, 

17.     -TrpoSovs  yap  avrov  t€k-v<i,  Scottotiv  t*  iftifv. 

25.     Tov  Trdvra  awr^Kova'a  SoK-pvois  }(piivov, 

12.  In  Euiipides,  even  those  dissyllabic  words  (aJluded  to  §  9), 
wherever,  from  its  position,  the  syllable  is  deciaivelj  long  or  short, 
exhibit  that  syllable  thrice  short  to  one  case  of  long.  Consequently,  in 
certain  positions  (unictuated)  of  Iambic  or  Trochaic  verse,  which  indif- 
ferently admit  either  quantity,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  for 
supposing  that  syllable  to  be  lengthened :  of  course,  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  thus  read  : 

Med,       226.     virKpo^  iroXircus  iarlv  apjoBtaj^  viro* 

Iph,  A,  891.     cTTt  rtvos  (TTrovSaarcov  /ioi  fuiXXayf  ^  t«-icvov  tr^; 
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13.  In  cases  where  the  augment  fidk  as  in  MicXtoaty  or  jccjcXto^oi, 
or  where,  as  in  iro\vxp^'<'^^  ^^^  dvorpovoiy  the  short  vowel  closes  the  first 
part  of  a  composite  word,  the  prolongation  of  that  sellable  in  Euripides, 
though  not  altogether  avoided,  is  yet  exceedingly  rare.     (R.  P.  ad  OreaU 

64).  

14.  One  great  cause  of  the  many  mistakes  about  syllabic  quantity 
should  seem  to  be  involved  in  that  fidse  position  of  S.  Clarke's  {ad  II.  B. 
537),  that  a  short  vowel  preceding  any. two  consonants  with  which  a 
syllable  can  be  commenced  may  form  a  short  syllable.  Nothing  was  ever 
more  unluckily  asserted,  or  more  pregnant  with  confusion  and  error. 

15.  To  the  perspicacity  and  acuteness  of  Dawes  (M.  C.  pp.  90,  1, 
196,  146,  7)  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  clear  statement  of  the  principal 
points  in  this  department  of  prosody :  to  the  deliberate  and  masterly 
judgment  of  Porson  {ad  Ore$t*  64,  and  elsewhere)  we  owe  whatever  elser 
is  correctly  and  certainly  known. 

16.  Some  little  things,  however,  may  serve  to  show  that  an  English 
ear,  especially  on  a  sudden  appeal,  is  no  very  competent  judge  of  AUic 
correptionSy  so  called. 

For  instance,  in  the  following  lines: 

Pkoen*  1444.     Iv  ripSc  fJi'ijrrip  rj  raXatva  irpoairCrv€iy 
Ale,  434.     hrCaTOLfiai  ye,  kovk  Sjffxvui  kclkov  ro8c, 

it  is  not  from  any  practice  of  our  own,  certainly,  that  we  should  pro- 
nounce the  words  vpotrvC-Tvei  and  a-ijifyia  with  precision  and  fisicility  in 
that  very  way, 

17.  So,  too,  if  oKfiTj  and  2cr/Acv  were  on  a  sudden  proposed  as  to  the 
shortening  of  the  first  syllable  in  each,  it  might  seem  to  an  English  ear 
just  as  improbable  in  the  noun  as  in  the  verb;  although  in  Athenian 
utterance  we  know  very  well  the  fact  was  quite  otherwise. 

Toup  (vid.  Emendd.  Vol.  I.  114,  5;  iv.  441)  maintained  in  his  day 
(what  is  now  called)  the  permissiveness  of  (rfi :  and  actually,  on.  that 
ground,  suggested  the  following  as  an  emendatien  of  a  passage  in  Sopho- 
cles, for  ifiiv  or  lfi€v : 

Elect,  21,  2 (09  hrravff  i-ojitv, 

iv  ovK€T  ojcvctv  Koifioq,  oAA  ipyt6V  aLKfirjy 
(where  ok/xi;,  of  course,  is  right  enough,  being  pronounced  a-Kfiif).  Since 
Person's  delicate  correction  of  that  error  (u.  s.  p.  441)  no  argument  has 
been  advanced  in  its  defence.  And  yet,  d  priori^  why  should  not  a/i-  be 
permissive,  as  well  as  Bfi,  for  instance?  *'The  consonants  crfi  can  begin 
a  word;  why  not  commence  a  separate  syllable!  How  can  0/a  commence 
a  syllable,  when  notoriously  it  cannot  begin  a  wordl" 
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18.  The  plain  truth,  however,  stands  thus:  that  jc/i  and  fl/i,  (with 
Xih  ^^y  '"'»)  though  never  used  as  initial  to  any  word,  yet  within  the 
same  words  are  found  permissive  much  too  often  to  admit  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  on  that  head. 

PJuxn.  351.     Kat  yap  iilrp   avOpwroun  koX  /Uprj  trra-Ofuav 

may  be  taken  for  one  undisputed  example;  there  is  no  want  of  more. 

19.  How  far  in  the  different  pairs  of  consonants  which  have  been 
defined  as  non-permissive  (§  3),  a  physical  necessity  was  the  obstacle,  in 
some  at  least,  if  not  in  others,  might  be  a  question  for  anatomy  rather 
than  for  critioiBm. 


Special  Rules  of  Quantity. 

1.  'HfuV  and  vfuv,  when  so  written  for  17/uv,  v/ack,  have  the  last  syl- 
lable short  in  Sophocles.    Elmsley  has  thus  stated  the  case. 

Solus  e  tragicis  secundam  in  rjiiiv  et  v/uv  corripit  Sophocles,  monente 
Porsono  Prcefat.  p.  xxxviL  Id  in  integris  fiibulis  bis  et  quadragies 
extra  melica  fecit.  Septies  autem  necessario  prodnxit  ante  vocalem; 
(Ed.  Tyr,  631,  (Ed.  Col.  826,  Track.  1273,  Aj.  689,  El.  355,  454,  1381. 
Quse  omnia  emendationis  egere  suspicari  videtur  Forsonus.  Ego  vero 
casu  potius  quam  consilio  £stctum  puto,  ut  tam  raro  ancipitem  vocalem 
necessario  produceret  Noster.  Nam  simile  quid  Enripidi  aocidisse  video. 
Is,  ut  monuit  PorsonuR,  posteriorem  horum  pronominum  syllabam  nns- 
quam  corripuit. — Quod  ad  accentum  correptse  formse  attinet^  alii  ^/uv  et 
vfuv,  alii  TjpXv  et  vpXv  scribendum  arbitrantur.  Hanc  scripturam  adhibnit 
Aldus  in  Ajace  et  Electros  versibus  primis  357,  dehinc  vero  17/uv  et  v/uk 
usque  ad  finem  librL  'H/aIv  et  vplv  ubique  editiones  recentiores,  quarum 
scripturam  post  Brunckium  adoptavL  Elmsley,  Fraf.  ad  (Edip,  Ty- 
rann.  p.  x. 

2.  I  is  common  in  iaofuUf  larpo^  Xiav,  opvi^  The  quantity  of  this 
vowel  varies  in  avta  and  avuxpo^. 

Nomen  avia,  vel  dvirj,  plerumque  penultimam  producit^  aliquaudo 
corripit,  ut  in  quatuor  exemplis  a  Ruhnkenio,  EpisL  Crib.  n.  p.  276, 
adductis. — Yerbum  avioo)  vel  avia^co,  apnd  Epioos  poStas  secundam  ple- 
rumque producit,  ut  et  in  Soph.  Antig.  319.  Yerbnm  cikuS  apud  Aristo- 
phanem  penultimam  ter  corripit,  semel  producit  Eq.  348.  (349y  Bekk.) 
— Semper,  nisi  fallor,  secunda  in  ovuxfxi?  ab  Euripide  et  Aristophane  cor- 
ripitur,  producitur  a  Sophocle  Antig.  316.  Sed  ubique  tertia  syUabalonga 
est.     Person,  ad  Phcen.  v.  1334. 
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Trinity  Ck)LLEGE.    June^  1832. 
Mr.  Thirlwall. 

1.  Define  your  notion  of  epic,  Ijric,  and  dramatic  poetry.  What 
species  of  composition  is  implied  in  the  term  lyrical  Tragedy?  Mention 
the  various  meanings  that  have  been  derived  from  the  etymology  of  the 
words  rpayioSia  and  TpvywBiou  Which  of  these  explanations  is  most  con- 
formable to  analogy? 

2.  On  what  grounds,  according  to  Aristotle,  did  the  Dorians  lay 
claim  to  the  invention  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy?  Point  out  the  &llacy 
of  the  argument  he  mentions.  In  what  Greek  cities  out  of  Attica  were 
early  advances  made  toward  di*amatic  poetry?  Where  was  any  of  its 
branches  brought  to  its  perfection  earlier  than  at  Athens?  Explain  the 
proverb  ov8^  ra  '^rrjcLxopov  rpla  ytyvwcriccts.  Mention  the  age,  coxmtry, 
and  inventions  of  Stesichorus,  and  the  character  of  his  poetry  as  de- 
scribed by  the  ancients. 

3.  Pelate  the  principal  Attic  legends  concerning  the  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  into  Athens.  How  did  the  oracles  contribute 
to  this  end?  By  what  means  does  the  worship  of  Bacchus  appear  to 
have  become  connected  with  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  with  that  of 
Ceres  at  Eleusis? 

4.  Enumerate  the  Attic  Dionysia,  and  explain  the  origin  of  their 
particular  names.     In  what  Attic  month,  and  at  what  season  of  the 
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year,  was  each  celebrated?  To  what  division  of  the  Greek  nation  did 
the  month  Lenseon  belong?  To  what  Attic  month  did  it  correspond? 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  name,  and  what  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
it  as  to  the  place  of  the  month  in  the  calendar?  Which  was  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Dionysia  at  Athens? 

5.  At  which  of  the  Dionysia  were  dramatic  entertainments  given] 
In  which  were  the  dithyrambic  choruses  exhibited?  What  were  the 
peculiar  regulations  affecting  the  performances  at  each  festival?  In 
which  were  the  TpaywSol  Kawoi  ?  What  authority  is  there  for  believing 
that  women  were  admitted  to  these  spectacles? 

6.  Translate :  cicn^veyKe  vofiov  ras  rpay<p8ui$  avr(3v  cv  koivS  ypaij/afio 
vovs  ^vAaTTCtv  Kttt  Tov  rfjq  ttoXccos  ypafifJMria  irapoa^ayiyvwrKeiv  rots  viroKpi- 
vofifvois.  Who  was  the  author  of  this  law,  and  what  were  its  objects? 
Translate  and  explain  :  oi  woLrjral  rpei^  IXa/xjSavov  vTroicpiras  KXijfHa  v€firj' 
Oarras  vwoKpivofiivovs  rd  SpafxarOf  <Sv  o  vi#n/(ra$  €i$  rovTriov  axpiros  Trapor 
XafifidveraL  What  were  the  particular  denominations  of  these  actors? 
How  were  the  parts  in  the  Fersce  probably  distributed  among  them? 
What  was  the  general  name  for  the  other  characters  in  a  play  ? 

7.  Give  some  examples  to  illustrate  the  different  light  in  which 
actors  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Bomans.  How  is  the 
fact  to  be  explained?  From  what  causes  did  the  profession  of  an  actor 
rise  in  importance  in  Greece  between  the  age  of  .^Eschylus  and  that  of 
Demosthenes  ? 

8.  What  part  of  the  expense  of  the  theatrical  entertainments  was 
defrayed  by  the  Athenian  government,  and  what  by  individuals  ?  Men- 
tion the  various  duties  and  charges  to  which  the  xopnriyoi  were  subject 
With  what  powers  did  the  law  invest  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
office  ?  Explain  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  0c(t>piicov,  the  changes  that 
took  place  in  the  distribution  of  it,  and  its  political  consequences.  Who 
were  the  BcaTpwvai  and  OearpoTrtoXail  Explain  the  allusion  in  the 
characteristic  :  koL  ^evoiq  8^  avrov  Biav  dyopdaa^  firj  8ovs  to  fiepoi  Oeiap^* 
ay€tv  8c  Tovs  vtovs  cts  ttjv  voT^paiav  koX  tov  Trtu^yioyov. 

9.  Mention  the  various  ways  in  which  Greek  Tragedy  was  made  to 
answer  political  purposes,  and  produce  some  illustrations  from  the  ex- 
tant plays.  By  which  Tragedian  was  the  drama  most  frequently  so 
applied  ?  What  arguments  beside  that  of  the  Perace  were  taken  from 
events  subsequent  to  the  return  of  the  Heracleids?  How  do  you 
explain  the  saying  attributed  to  ^^Eschylus :  rds  avrou  rpay^Sios  r^fAxn 

Ivax  Twv  'Ofiypov  fjL€yd\(jiJv  SctTrvwi'  ? 


c 
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10.  State  the  best  attested  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  .ZElschylus. 
Enumerate  his  dramatic  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  the  order  of 
tima  Mention  the  leading  occurrences  in  his  life,  the  honours  paid  to 
him  after  his  death,  the  members  of  his  fiunily  whose  names  are  known, 
and  the  causes  of  their  celebrity.  Do  his  plays  contain  any  intimation, 
as  to  his  political  sentiments?  What  grounds  have  been  assigned  for  the 
charge  of  impiety  said  to  have  been  brought  against  him  ?  What  reason 
is  there  for  believing  that  he  made  more  than  one  journey  to  Sicily  1 
When  did  Hiero  become  king  of  Syracuse,  and  how  long  did  his  reign 
ksti 

11.  What  were  the  plays  that  made  up  the  Tetralogy  to  which  the 
PeraoR  belonged?  State  the  principal  features  of  the  legends  connected 
with  their  names.  What  ground  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  Trilogy 
had  a  common  title?  In  what  manner  may  the  argument  of  the  Perace 
have  been  connected  with  those  of  the  other  two  pieces?  What  other 
poets  wrote  plays  of  the  same  name  ? 

12.  »  Quote  the  lines  of  Aristophanes  which  relate  to  the  chorus  of 
the  Perace,  What  difficulty  have  they  occasioned?  How  may  they  be 
understood,  without  supposing  them  to  refer  to  any  other  edition  of  the 
play  than  the  one  we  have?  What  other  references  are  made  by  ancient 
writers  to  passages  of  the  Persce  not  contained  in  the  extant  play  of  that 
name?  How  may  this  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  them  to  have 
dropped  out  of  the  latter?  How  does  Stanley  conjecture  the  chorus  of 
the  PerscB  to  have  been  composed?  How  may  this  conjecture  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  usual  number  of  the  tragic  chorus?  How  is  it  confirmed 
by  the  distribution  of  the  dialogue? 

13.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  Median  and  Persian  kings,  down  to  the 
fall  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  noticing  the  variations  between  ^schylus, 
Herodotus,  and  Ctesias.  Who  was  Ctesias  ?  when  did  he  live,  and  what 
were  his  sources  of  information?  Give  the  pedigree  of  Xerxes,  and  show 
how  he  was  related  to  Cyrus.  How  many  kings  of  the  name  of  Darius 
are  mentioned  in  history? 

14.  Mention  the  divisions  of  the  Persian  nation  according  to  Hero- 
dotus. How  is  Xenophon  to  be  understood  when  he  says :  Xeyovrou.  IIc/Do-at 
ifxij}!  Ttts  SwScKtt  /AvptaSas  ctvat?  Mention  the  divisions  of  the  Persian 
empire  according  to  Plato,  Herodotus,  and  the  Old  Testament.  How 
may  the  three  accounts  be  reconciled  ?  Trace  the  frontier  of  the  empire 
under  Darius  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  and  mention  the  modem 
names  of  the  countries  through  which  it  passes.  Give  the  modem 
names  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  and  mention  the  different  opinions  on 
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these  points.  By  what  name  is  Susa  described  in  the  Old  Testament  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  Mention  the  mythical  and  the  his* 
torical  person  to  whom  the  foundation  of  the  city  is  attributed. 

It).  What  is  known  of  the  circumstances  and  life  of  Darius  before 
his  accession  ]  How  does  ji^schylus  allude  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
obtained  the  crown]  Give  a  short  account  of  his  wars,  and  show  how. 
fiir  their  several  issues  justify  the  language  of  .^^Ischylus :    vootol  €k 

TToXcfUOV  ttTTOVOVS  aTTfllSctS  CU  TTpaXTO-OVTa^  ayOV  OIKOV?. 

16.  Give  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Gauls,  men- 
tioning the  time,  the  occasion,  and  the  leaders  of  the  expedition.  De- 
scribe the  line  of  their  march,  and  compare  the  principal  incidents  of  the 
campaign  with  those  of  the  Persian  invasion. 

17.  Draw  a  map  of  Salamis  and  the  adjacent  coast,  marking  the 
situation  of  the  towns  of  Salamis,  Megara,  and  Elensis,  and  the  eucrat 
2tA,i/viW,  the  spot  from  which  Xerxes  viewed  the  battle,  and  the  island 
of  Psyttaleia.  Translate  :  cttciSiJ  iyCvovro  //.ecrai  vvkt€s,  dvrjyov  /icv  to  dv 
iairiprjs  Kcpas  KVKXjovfievoi.  Trpos  n^v  ^aXafuva'  avrjyov  Sc  Oi  a/i,<^l  rqv  KeoF 
T€  Kttt  TYJv  Yivvocrovpav  Tcray/xcyoi,  Karixov  re  fJi'^xpi  Movyv)(yq^  irdvra  Toy 
vopOfjLov  Tya-L  vrjva-L  Describe  the  position  of  the  three  last-mentioned 
places. 

18.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  Salamis,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Athens.  On  what  evidence  did 
the  Athenians  found  their  claim  to  the  island]  What  other  ancient 
name  had  it  ?  What  is  its  modem  one  ?  Mention  the  meaning  of  each. 
Does  Homer  (as  quoted  by  Stanley)  throw  any  light  upon  the  epithet 
TTfXeLoOpifjL/xova  1    Explain  the  epithet  in  the  words  afcras  oft^  Kvxp^ia^ 

19;     Translate : 

'Hpfcv  fxlv,  <a  SecTTTOiva,  tov  iravroi  kokov 
^av€li  dXd(TT(op  ^  KaKOS  Boljjmv  iroOlv. 
'Avrjp  yap  '^XXyiv,      k,  t.  X. 

Who  is  the  pei-son  here  alluded  to  1  Is  he  accurately  described  as 
dvrjp  ^AAi/v  1     How  was  he  rewarded  for  his  services  ? 

20.     Translate : 

— — *EAAi/(rtv  /i,€V  r^v 

'O  Tras  dpiOfws  h  TpiaKaSas  Scxa 

Necov,  ScKcis  S  rjv  TiavBe  x^ipls  {xfcpcroc. 

What  is  the  difGerence  between  the  numbers  of  the  Grecian  fleet 
ibed  in  this  passage  and  in  Herodotus  ?    What  part  of  this  fleet 
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was  fiirmshed  by  Greeks  of  Ionian  extraction  ?  Compare  the  statements 
of  .^Ischylus  and  Herodotus  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  Persian  fleet. 
Supply  the  principal  events  omitted  by  .^chylus  that  intervened  be« 
tween  the  battle  of  Salamis  and  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  and  between  his 
arrival  at  Sardis  and  his  return  to  Susa. 

21.  Translate : 

"^Xff  irr*  oKpoy  KopvfiPov  oxOov 

BocTiXeiov  ruipas 
^aXapov  7n<f>avo'K<ov. 

Explain  the  allusion  in  the  last  part  of  this  passage.  Is  the  evocation 
of  Darius  founded  on  Grecian  or  on  Persian  usage  ?  Where  was  Darius 
buried! 

22.  *Apyvpov  ir/jyi^  Tts  avrots  cart,  Orja-avpo^  xOovos. 

Describe  the  district  in  which  this  treasure  lay,  and  mention  the 
ancient  and  modem  names  of  the  principal  towns  in  it.  Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  its  produce  was  applied  before  and  at  the 
time  of  ^^chylus.  By  what  peculiar  privileges  did  the  government  en- 
courage the  cultivation  of  it  Explain  Xenophon's  project  for  increasing 
its  productiveness. 

23.  Explain  the  allusion  in  the  words  lav  MapiavSwov  Oprprqrrjpo^ 
irifiif/toy  and  give  some  other  examples  of  similar  national  usages.  Why 
is  Atossa  made  to  describe  Greece  as  'loovcov  yrjv,  and  afterwards  to  say, 
ij  fjikv  ireTrXoiai  ncpcticois  'qa-Krj/xiyrfy  ij  8'  aurc  AtopiKoicrtv  ?  Why  do  the 
Greek  writers  speak  of  the  Persian  war  as  ra  MrfSiKo.  ?  Why  is  Xerxes 
described  as  Svptov  apfia  SuJkcov  1  Translate :  Blppvfid  t€  koX  rpCppvp-a 
TcXiy?  What  mention  is  found  in  history  of  the  use  of  chariots  in  the 
Persian  armies? 

24.  Translate  the  following  passage,  and  arrange  it  in  metrical 
order,  naming  the  verses  into  which  you  divide  it.  SoXo/xi/rtv  8*  dirdrav 
$€ov  rk  dv^p  ^aros  oXv^et ;  rts  e  Kpaxirv^  ttoSI  TrrfivjiJua.ro^  cvttctoi;?  avao-- 
<ra>v ;  <l>ikj6<l>pfov  yap  vaCvovaa  to  vpforov^  irapdy€i  pporov  €ts  apicvorara 
ToOev  ovK  €<mv  virlp  $varov  dXv$avTa  <^vy€tv. 

25.  Define  and  exemplify  the  metrical  terms,  arsis,  thesis,  basis, 
cmacrusis,  aruiclaMS,  ccesura,  prosodia.  What  is  meant  by  metres  xar 
dvTi7rd$€iav  fiLicrd  ?    What  is  an  asynartetic  verse  1 

Explain  the  grounds  on  which  Hermann  objects  to  the  ancient  mode 
of  measuring  the  iambic  verso. 

27—2 
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26.  Explidn  the  terms,  hyperbaiUm,  zetcgma,  protepais^  and  give  an 
instance  of  each.  Translate  :  tis  oiJ  riOvrpccj  riya  Sk  jcai  ircvOiia-ofiey  Twv 
apXcXc^)  OS  T ,  cm  cricTTrTOvxtlgi  Tax^cis,  avavSpov  roiiv  ripnljiuov  Bainov.  In 
the  lines:  ilk  ci  fifXaivr}^  wkto^  r^crai  Kvi^Sy  "ISkSXr/vf^  w  fievouv,  aXki 
orcX/xacrt  NecDv  €ir€v0op6vre%  aXXos  oXAoac  ^paa-fjutf  Kpfv^MM^  pCorrav  iKOw- 
croiaro — ^what  corrections  have  been  proposed?  Translate  the  lines  as 
they  are  here  written.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  lines  :  ^aO^a 
vifjLTrei.  TOTxrS*,  ovws  orav  v€wv  ^apcKTCS  ixOpol  vrja-av  iKatoiouvro.  In  what 
cases  are  adverbs  of  time  properly  followed  by  the  indicatiye,  in  what  by 
the  subjunctive  or  the  optative  mood?  When  is  the  subjunctive,  and 
when  the  optative  required  after  a  relative  pronoun  or  adverb?  Explain 
the  distinction  between  the  grammatical  and  the  rhetorical  ellipsis.  To 
what  figure  does  the  construction  of  the  following  words  belong  ?  rmOa 
S*  €K<l}vy€LV  avaKT  avTov  019  djcovofiev  ®prQKqs  a/xireSii/pct?  8u(rp(ifu>vs  re  kcXcv- 
^ov9.  Distinguish  the  different  meanings  of  the  following  words  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  their  accentuation :  ayi;,  /9co9|  Pporo^  yavXiK, 
Srgffios^  OepfUKf  OoXo^  icaXo9,  lofpy  Xi/vos,  Xis,  KC109,  vofios,  rpoetms. 


SOPHOCLIS    PHILOCTETES. 


Trinity  Colleoe.    June  1833. 

Mr.  Martin. 

1.  (re)   Give  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  d^th  and  first  tragic  victoiy  of 

Sophocles. 

(6)   In  what  war  was  he  engaged?     What  was  its  duration  and 
event? 

(c)  How  long  after  the  death   of  Sophocles   and   Euripides  did 
Aristophanes  produce  his  Ecmce  ? 

{d)  Translate  and  explain : 

HPA.     ETt    ov\i.  %o<l>oKX€af  vportpov  ovr   'EeipiJn&oVy 
MeAAei9  dvayayctv,  ctTrcp  iKeiOev  Sci  a    ayciy; 

AIO.      Ov  irptv  y   av  'lot^wvT*,  a7roXa)8c5v  avrov  giovoVy 

"Avcv  "Xo^lyoKXeovs  o  re  frotci  KtaSiavCata.     (Scm.  76.) 

2.  (a)  How  far  does  Phrynichus  appear  to  deserve  the  title  of  Father 
of  Ti-agedy  ? 
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(b)  Why  was  a  fine  imposed  upon  him  for  his  MiXifrov  oXoxrisf 

Where  is  the  story  related  1 

(c)  Translate  and  explain  /uuwpi£oiTCs  /acXi;  ap^fcxoiUkurJ^Q^piwix't 

para.     (Arist.  Yesp,) 

3.  (a)  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  object  of  Epic,  and  Dramatic 

poetry? 

(b)  What  the  chief  characteristic  of  Grecian  tragedy! 

(c)  How  was  the  Drama  encouraged  at  Athens  ? 

{d)  At  what  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  which  of  the  Dionysia,  were 
dramatic  entertainments  given  1 

(«)  What  is  the  conti-oversy  respecting  the  Lensea? 

(/}  What  was  the  nature  of  the  laws  ircpt  tQv  OciDpiK^v'i  When 
introduced,  and  with  what  object?  How  does  Demosthenes 
allude  to  them? 

4.  (a)   What  account  does  Homer  give  of  Fhiloctetes?     How  many 

ships  did  he  bring  to  the  war? 

(b)  Does  he  allude  to  his  aid  as  requisite  for  the  taking  of  Troy? 

(c)  Is  his  fete  after  the  fell  of  Troy  alluded  to  by  Homer  or  Yirgil? 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  situation  of  Lemnos  with  respect  to  Athens? 

(b)  How  came  it  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi  ?    (Herod.  B.  vi.) 

(c)  How  did  it  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Athenians?  (ibid.) ' 

(d)  Where  was  the  island  Chryse  situated?    Wliat  account  does 

Pausanias  give  of  it  ? 

(e)  How  was  Hercules  connected  with  it? 

6.  Explain  the  terms  '  csesura,'  '  quasi-csesura^'  and  '  pause'  in  the  Iam- 

bic trimeter  of  the  tragedians. 

7.  *^pfJLr}q  8*  o^ifAinav  SoXtos  i/yi/o-airo  wpv.     (v.  133). 

(a)  In  what  sense  is  Mercury  called  iro/xiraZos  in  the  Ajax  ? 

(b)  Illustrate  trofxiraXo^  and  8oXto9  from  Horace. 

(c)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Homeric  epithet  cptovvcos? 

(d)  Translate: 

*AXXa  or*  o  M(uas  Tro/ATratos  avo^ 
IlcXacrcic  80//.01S, 
*Qv  T   arCvouiy  ottcvScis  Kari^iav 
Ilpa^cias.     (Eurip.  Med  755.) 
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8.  'OpeoTcpa  Trafifiwri  Fa,  /xarcp  avrov  Aios^ 

'1(1)  fmKaipa  ravpoKTovwv 
Acorr(i)V  e^c^e.    (v.  389.) 

(«)  Illustrate  irafxP&n  Vd  from  Lucretius  (B.  n.).  What  reason 
docs  he  assign  for  the  Greek  poets  representing  Cybele  (or 
Tellua)  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions? 

(b)  Why  was  she  called  ^Idsea  Mater'?     What  ambiguity  has  the 

word  *  Idaea'  caused  ? 

(c)  How  does  Euripides  connect  Bacchus  and  Bhea  ?     {BoccJub.) 

1).    (a)   Tmnslate : 

'l8ou  ^€)(ov,  irat'  rov  ffiBovov  Sc  trpoo'Kva'ov, 
'Mrj  croi  y€V€crOai  ttoXvttov'  avra.     (v.  759.) 

(b)  Does  the  expression  rov  ff>$6vov  SI  irpoa-Kvaov,  or  a  similar  one, 
occur  elsewhere  ? 

((•)   Why  was  Nemesis  calloil  ^ASpacrrcia  i 

10.  circl  mp€(m  fikv 

TcvKpos  rrap*  ^/aIv,  njv^  hnanjfiriv  <t)(iav.     (v.  1038.) 

(it)  In  what  sense,  and  by  whom,  is  Teucer  called  o  TofonTS  in  the 
AJiix?  Translate  Teucer's  reply  ou  yap  pivava-ov  rqv  rixypf 
iKTrfo-dfirp^,  What  difference  in  the  sense  would  be  caused  by 
the  omission  or  different  position  of  the  article  nfv  ? 

(6)  Which  of  the  Greeks  at  Troy  was  the  most  fieonous  for  the  use 
of  tho  bow  ?     (Hom.  Od.  ^^^I.) 

((*)  How  do  you  account  for  the  use  of  the  bow  being  held  in  con- 
tempt by  the  Athenians  ? 

{iD   What  ijv-ivs  their  [)eculiar  offensive  weapon  1  (.^Isch.  Pera.) 

11.  *Yflv'  oSiVas  08017$^  *Yirvc  S  dXyifoVf 

Emi^f  if/uv  SXBots 
Eixiuin',  cvauM',  Svai. 
"OfjL^aa-t  8*  avTc;(Ois  rav^  cSyXay, 
A  Tcrarai  ravvv.     (v.  810.) 

Oivo  Wolokor  s  intoi'^u'etation  of  this  passage,  with  the  grotrnds  on  which 
it  n*8t$. 

Xw  Kt^aXXijvuiv  ova^.     (▼.  262.) 
What  do  we  £nd  i^pecting  the  Kc^aAXiJv€s  in  Homer  ? 
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(6)  Tran^date : 

"oAA.*  ovx  6  TvScttfs  yovo9, 
OvS'  oifJLirokrjTo^  SurwJMV  AaefnCoVf 
Ov  fJLTf  $ayu}(Ti,     TOvcrSc  yap  fL-q  f^ijy  cScc.     (v.  411.) 

What  is  the  objection  to  Hermann's  interpretation  1 

(c)  To  which  of  the  generals  in  the  Hiad  is  Sisyphus  said  to  be 
related  ?    (/Z.  vi.)     What  character  is  there  given  of  him  | 

{d)  How  may  ov  firj  Odvaxn  be  explained  by  an  ellipsis  ? 

(e)  What  is  the  chief  distinction  in  the  use  of  ov  and  /iij  ?  Distin- 
guish between  ilrvxrjy  <rK<Mr<3v  <^iXoo-o^v  koI  fiij,  and  ^vnv 
(TKOirwy  (^iXoco^v  koi  ov, 

13.  (a)  Distinguish  between  ffnjXd^eTcu  ortjSos  (v.  48)  and  ^vXa;(^o'crat 

(6)  What  is  the  rule  with  respect  to  the  use  of  wptv  followed  by  an 
infinitive,  or  a  subjunctive  or  optative  mood  ?  What  is  there 
remarkable  in  d  Sk  aSuceet  avairci^d/Acvos  irpiv  17  arpcKccos  iK/juWrt  ? 
(Herod.  R  vil) 

14.  Translate  the  following  passages  and  explain  the  construction  : 

(a)  Sorts  voaov  "Kafivovn   arvXXdfioiTo.    (v.  279.) 

(b)  TiVos    yap   (S8c  Tov  fiiyav   XoXov  Kar    avrwv   eyicoXcav  eXi/Xv^as; 

(v.  325.) 

(c)  ov  81J  TToXar  av  1$  orov  SiSoiK    cyoJ  M17  ftoi  PePrjicrj,  (v.  488.) 
(c^    ttXi/o-^^s  ^79  wkrov  OT;vovo-ta.     (v.  512.) 

What  peculiar  sense  does  avairLfxirXaaOai  admit  1   Is  '  impleri'  ever  used 
in  the  same  manner  ? 

(e)   TTpos  TTotov  av  TovS'  auTos  ovSvo-o-€i)s  IttXci  ;  (v.  564.) 

Explain  the  force  of  av  here,  and  in  eyOivSe  avSpes  out€  ovtol,  ovt€  ov 
ycvd/icva,  XoyoTroiovo'iv.    (Thucyd.) 

15.     Translate  the  following  passages: 

(a)  Skottciv  ff  OTTOV  'oT*  IvjavOa  Surrofws  irirpa 
TotoS',    tv    €V   ll/V\€l  /t€V  ijXtou   8iirX^ 
UapcoTtv  evOoKYja't^,  ev  ^cpct  8*  vttvov 

At*  dfiffHTfyffTO^  avkCov  ir€inr€i  ttvot/.     (v.  16.) 

(b)  Tt  ;(pi7,  Ti  ;(pi7  /ic,  Mairor,  iv  $€va  iivov 
Srcyctv,  ^  Ti  Xcyctv  irpds  av8p'  viroTrrav ; 
^pdJ^€  fJLou     rlyya  yap  T€;(vas  crcpas  7rpou;(€t, 
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Kat  yvcifiOy  trap*  Sna 

To  0€ibv  Aiof  cricrjwTpov  avoo-o-cnu.    (v.  135.) 

(c)    El  8c  TTixpovs,  avaf,  Ix^cis  'ArpctSa^ 
'£yo>  /jicv  TO  Kclyiay  kokov  r^Sc  KipSo^ 
McTart^c/ici/09,  €yOair€p  hnyiiiuavev^ 
"Eir*  cvoToXov  ra^cias  vcws 
JloptucaLLfj^  S.V  h  So/xovs.     (v.  504.) 

(^)  Et/Mre  8*  aXkov  aWorc 
Tot   av  €tXvo/Jievo9, 

Ilais  arcp  (09  <^iXas  rt^ras,  o^ev  €upAp€i   virdp^ 
X^h  'Topov,  dvLK    i^aveirj  SaKiOvfjLo^  arou 
Ov  ffioppav  icpas  ya9  cnropoVy  ovk  aXKoav 
.    Af/xuv,  TcSv  vcfiofiecrff  dvipcs  dX<fyqaTaC^ 

nXlJv    €^    (OKVpoXxiiV    €LTrOT€    Tof(l)V    TTTa- 

vots  lots  avuo-€i€  yaarpl  <f>oppdv,    (v.  690.) 
What  are  the  metrical  names  of  the  lines  (6)  and  {d)l 

16.    Give  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  following  words: 

oy/Acvto),  a-fivyepo^,  TroXivrpijSiys,  c/attvos,  c^^oSoTroSy  oip&n^iifra^.  In 
what  other  authors  does  IxOoSoiro^  occur?  What  different  forms  of 
cvpea-iPtiraq  occur  in  Sophocles  1 


EUEIPIDIS   ALCESTIS. 


Trinity  College,     i/ay,  1837. 

Mb.  Donaldson. 

1.  Trace  the  epic  and  lyric  poetry  of  Greece  to  their  respective 
sources,  and  show  how  each  of  them  was  related  to  the  Athenian  drama 
Translate,  y€VOfi€tn/j  dvv  air  dp)(7Js  avrocrxcSiaoTtfci;  koI  y  rpayt^Sla  fcoi  1} 
KtafJuaSia,  rj  fxev  avo  twv  l^apyovnav  rov  SMpa/iPov,  y  Sk  amo  ra»v  ra  ^aX- 
kuca,  Kara  fiiKpov  7iv$7J$rf,  Explain  and  justify  this  statement,  particu- 
larly the  former  part  of  it.  What  other  name  was  given  to  the  SiBvpa^ir 
posy  and  why  ?  Of  how  many  persons  did  the  dithyrambic  choms  con- 
sist ?     How  did  it  differ  from  or  agree  with  the  chorus  in  a  tragedy  t 

2.  When  did  Arion  flourish  1  How  could  he  be  said  rpayiKov  rpi- 
vov  cvperqs  y€V€<rOad    Explain  the  word  Tpayw&Ca  ocmsisteiitly  with  your 
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interpretation  of  this  statement.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  lyrical 
trctgedy?  What  is  known  of  Stesichorus,  and  what  was  his  real  name? 
Mention  some  of  the  principles  which  regulated  the  formation  of  proper 
names  among  the  Greeks.  Why  was  the.  name  Aletes  given  to  the 
founder  of  the  Dorian  dynasty  at  Corinth,  and  what  name  was  for  a 
similar  reason  borne  by  the  son  of  Cimon  ?  To  what  circumstance  did 
the  poet  Euripides  probably  owe  his  name?  Thucydides  mentions  Xeno- 
phon,  the  son  of  Euripi  'es,  as  an  Athenian  general  in  the  year  422  b.c.  ; 
could  this  Euripides  have  derived  his  name  from  the  same  cause? 

3.  By  whom  was  the  custom  of  performing  tragic  Trilogies  intro- 
duced, and  by  whom  was  it  first  abandoned?  What  was  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  fourth  play  in  a  Tetralogy  ?  What  place  did  the  Alcestis 
occupy  in  the  Tetralogy  to  which  it  belonged,  and  what  were  the  other 
three  plays?  Is  the  inference  which  you  might  draw  from  the  place  of 
the  Alcestis  confirmed  by  any  peculiarities  in  the  play  itself? 

Translate: 

Nunc,  quam  rem  oratum  hue  veni,  primum  proloquar,. 

Post  argumentum  hujus  eloquar  tragcedise. 

Quid  contraxistis  frontem,  quia  tragoediam 

Dixi  futuram  hanc?    Deussum!    Conmutavero 

Eadem,  si  voltis.     Faciam  hanc  ex  tragoedia 

Comoedia  ut  sit  omnibus  isdem  versibus. 

Uiaiim  sit  an  ne  voltis?     Sed  ego  stultior: 

Quasi  nesciam  vos  velle,  qui  divos  siem ! 

T^tieo  quid  animi  vostri  super  hac  re  siet. 

Faciam  ut  conmista  sit  Tragicocomoedia : 

Nam  me  perpetuo  facere  ut  sit  comoedia, 

Beges  quo  veniant  et  Di,  non  par  arbitror. 

Of  what  play  is  this  said?  Mention  other  instances  of  an  extrava- 
gance, similar  to  that  on  which  the  plot  of  it  depends,  in  the  dramatic 
literature  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 

4.  How  was  the  iambic  trimeter  derived  from  the  dactylic  hexa- 
meter ?  Give  a  scheme  of  the  iambic  trimeter  acataleetic  both  tragic 
and  comic.  What  is  Person's  rule  abotzt  the  pause  in  the  tragic  tri- 
meter? Can  you  mention  any  exceptions  to  it?  We  learn  from  Joamies 
Laurentius  Lydus  that  Bhinthon  wrote  comedies  in  hexameter  verse; 
what  remarkable  fact  in  the  literature  of  Borne  is  explained  by  thi»? 
To  what  classes  of  Greek  plays  did  the  prastexttUa,  togata,  Atdlana  and 
planipes,  respectively  correspond?     Explain  the  last  word,  and  show 


42^i  ex-vmixat:  :  r  2^^,^^  ::rr 


FiuiiMlate : 


«    -  •  * 

TnoAlaTfi: 

Cjr]  'ti^  -li  z.<^*utf  -#   -.TrfKcr-iciLUjfSf  rim  rtv  /A.crc4*po<ro^i<rrwK, 
ILu^«  ^  rXjTy^'Iir.'A-  rw  u.cy  rroour;  coi  yrtti^ifs  cTvcko,  croc,  dc 

An^   eiplAir.   all  •!:*  allisions  in  Vrth  paasages.     Wlio  were  the 
g^ctiss.^     WLa?  is  known  of  the  Prodicm  mentioned  in  the  second 
I 


(^.)     Give  ^jZ£a  accox^t  of  Anaxagorae  and  hla  pecnlur  doctrines. 

*Aya4a7opa;  eurct^-^  ccvvu  ^^i  Ta«  opx^^  iFxeSoi^  yap  avovra  ra 
immo§Uf^f  Ka6az'€p  xotitp  ^  Tvp,  ovno  yiyv€ir&ai  ml  dniXXucrtfcu  ^1701  017- 
I  otaxpCa'a  fAOhov,  oAXeos  0   ofrc  yr/vcoAu  ovr*  dvoXAiNF0aiy  oAAa 


>«uy  8c  oT-ru  ouuc€KpifLana¥  yivcucrxciy  )^  ori  niaia  ovjcv  iXimm 
Aci^  cm;  yap  awarw  wavnay  tAcw  cTvoi,  aXAd  nrra  Taa  aiiL 
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What  was  the  connexion' l)etween  Euripides  and  Anaxagoras?  Men- 
tion any  instances  in  which  Euripides  has  expressed  the  opinions  of  this 
philosopher. 

(d)  What  are  the  o-avtScs  ©frjcro-ai  here  alluded  to? 

(e)  In  what  metre  are  these  lines  written] 

6.  Describe  the  general  features  of  a  Greek  dramatic  representa- 
tion. Where  was  the  Theatre  of  Athens  situated?  Quote  instances  of 
allusions  made  by  the  dramatists  to  the  locality  of  the  Theatre  and  the 
surrounding  scenery. 

7.  What  was  x^P^^  StSovat?  When  did  the  tragic  contests  take 
place  ?  In  what  year  did  Euripides  bring  out  the  Tetralogy  to  which 
the  Alceatis  belonged,  and  what  was  his  fortune  on  this  occasion  ?  What 
play  in  this  Tetralogy  was  continually  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes,  and 
why  ?     How  is  it  parodied  in  the  Ac?M/mian8  ? 

Translate : 

%v  8iJ  ft€  TavT*,  <5  OTWftvXtocrvXXcicTaSiy 
Kai  7rr(o)(p7roi€  Kal  paKUKTvppaTrra&rj ; 

What  was  probably  the  object  of  Aristophanes  in  composing  the 
Frogs  ? 

Translate  and  explain: 

SA.  Ka?rctra  ?r(09 

Ov  Koi  "^ofJMKklris  aKTcXajScTO  rov  Opovov; 
AI.    Ma  At'  ovK  €K€tvo^,  dXX.*  c#cv<rc  filv  AUrxuXov, 

*Ot€  &J  KarrjXO€f  fcavc)9aXc  njv  Sc^tav, 

Kcuccivos  VTrexiiprjcev  avr^  rov  Opovov. 

8.  Give  the  general  rule  for  the  construction  of  verbs  with  the 
particle  av.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  origin  of  this  word?  Show 
that  there  is  no  need  of  alteration  in  ov  yap  olS*  ay  c2  weuraifiC  viv,  and 
confirm  this  reading  by  adducing  a  similar  construction  in  Iiatin. 

9t  Ti  cea-lyrjrai  8ofio9  'ASftiyrovj 

Ov  T&v  <l}Oi/x€va^  y    itruifTnay, 

Distinguish  between  (ny^v  and  (tuott^v.  Which  of  these  words  cor- 
responds to  tacere  and  which  to  ailere  ? 

10.     Translate : 

KXvci  Tts  fj  (TTcvayftov,  y 

XcpwV    KTVTTOV    KaToL    CTTeytt?, 

*H  yoov  (is  7r€7rpay fieviav, 
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Ov  fiav  aiSi  rts  a/i^MroXxuv 

El  yap  fUTOjcvfiioi  araSf 
*12  ILaiai/,  ^vcct/s. 


IlvXav  irapoiOt  8^  ov\  opoi 
ni;ya£bv,  oSs  vo/it^erat, 
'X.ipvipj  hr\  i^OirQiv  ttvXcus* 
Xatra  r'  ovrt?  eirl  rrpoOvpoi^ 

TofJLOLO^    a    &^    V€#CV(I)|/ 

Ilei/det  TTiTViij  ovSc  vcoXaui 
AovTTCi  x^^P  yvvaiKcor. 

Explain  the  words  arartiJ^cTat,  fjieraicvfjuosy  and  ^ipviPa.  "WTiy  does 
Elmsley  object  to  TriTvctv  and  pLirr^Vy  and  how  are  these  forms  supported 
by  Hermann  and  Lobeck?  What  is,  according  to  Hermann,  the  dif- 
ference between  piVrctv  and  piTrrctv?  Is  it  borne  out  by  usage  1  What 
is  generally  the  difference  in  signification  between  contracted  and  un- 
contracted  verbs  from  the  same  root  in  Latin  1  Explain  the  formation 
of  Svorvx^tv  from  Tvyxavciv  and  of  heUifferare  from  gerere.  The  MSS. 
give  v€o\aia,  Bindorf  reads  voXala,  Monk  v€o\m^  Which  is  light^ 
and  why? 

11.  Translate: 

Ti  xpij  yev&rOan  njv  vTrepPcPXvjfihrqv 
TwaiKa;  ^rcos  8*  av  fuaXXov  IvBeC^Qxro  rts 
Iloo-fcv  trpoTifiwr   ^  Oikofwr   vir€p0av€tv; 

What  is  the  difference  in  Plato  between  hi^tlMnxrOai  and  liriScticvucrAu? 
What  was  the  cTriSei^ts  of  a  Sophist?  In  what  cases  could  an  &<Sci^is  be 
brought  according  to  the  Athenian  law^  and  how  was  it  comiected  with 
an  aTrayorfj'i 

12.  Ac^at  0e\ci)  croi  irplv  Oavtiv  &  Pavkoyuauu 

Distinguish  accurately  between  OiKiiv  and  PavktxrOoju  Translate: 
av  01  r€  0€ol  ^eXdxrt  Koi  vfxA  Pov\rfa'0€,  Which  is  the  older  form,  ^cXcir 
or  iOfXeiv  ?     What  is  the  oldest  form  of  j3ouXccr0ai? 

13.  Translate: 

Kat  TTws  €ir€<r<^p<3  nyvSc  t^  Kctn/s  Ai^^^j 

Kat  /xrj  Vtyiy/xi;?  roiO'8c  fJLifrpvuay  rcKVOts. — ^— 
And, 

S9  CTTi  Bvyarpi  aiiifropi,  ry  ovvo/ia  ^v  ^povCfirf,  hrl  ravrff  tyiflM  oXXifK 
ywaiKa,  7}  8c  e7rco-eX0ovo-a  cSucotcv  cTvai  koX  t^  tpytif  fuiTfiw.'^  rg  ^povi/i'g* 
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What  is  the  force  of  Ixl  in  these  passages?  What  different  signifi- 
ation  does  it  bear  in  the  word  hriytifiia^  Give  some  account  of  the 
oarriage-law  at  Athens.  How  does  JBlschjlus  use  the  word  firfrpviai 
aetaphorically? 

14.    Translate,  explain,  and  compare  the  following  passages: 

2o^  Sk  X€ipl  TVfToviav  Sc/Aas  to  <r6v 
Eucaa-^cv  h  Xiicrpounv  iicrajOiprtTaty 
*Qi  irpo(rtt'€(rovfiai  koL  irtparrwra'uiv  X^P^^ 
"OvofJM  KoXcov  crov  T17V  KaXrjv  iv  dyxciAxus 
A6$u}  yvvfuka  KOiTrtp  ovk  i)(<av  ^€cy, 
"ifvxpoy  fi€v,  otfuu,  rip^w,  oAX*  ofUi>s  pdpoi 
♦vp(i7S  aTravrXoCqv  av    iy  8*  oveipao't, 
^ovrwra  fi    €v<l>paivoi9  ay,    i^dv  yap  ^cXovs 
Kav  wktI  \€wr€r€iy  ovriv   iv  vapy  ')(p6vov. 


IIoAp  8*  virtpnrovTW 

^(TfJLa  8o^t  hoputjv  amcrcrccv. 

^vfiop^fnay  8^  KoXoaawv 

'^xOertu  x^^^  dv8p4 

*OfifigTtay  8'  iv  d)(riviai^ 

"TEppci  iraxr   *A<^po8n'a. 

*0v€ip6<f>avT0i  8c  ir€vdripx)V€% 

1Idp€un  ^icu  ffiipova'ax  x°^^^  fJMToCav. 

Mdrov  yap  €vt   av  icrOXa  rts  Sok<jSv  opdv 

HapaXkjoiaxra  8id  \€pQiv 

Bc)3aK€v  o^is  ov  pjfBvuT^pov 

Tir€poi%  oira8ots  virvov  K€X€v9oKm 

15.  Translate: 

IloXXd  (r€  pLovaotroXoi 

MiXif/ovin  Kaff  kirraravov  r   opctav 

XcXw  Ik  t   dXvpot?  Kkiovre^  vfivoi^, 

^TrdpT<]L  KVKXaq  dvuca  Kapvctov  irtpivia-O'erai  xopa 

Mi;vos  dcipo/iei^as 

Ilawvx^'v  oreXdva? 

AcTrapaicri  t'  €V  oXjStats    A^avats. 

What  was  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Camea,  and  In  what  month 
v^ere  they  celebrated]     Why  is  the  epithet  XiTrapos  applied  to  Athens? 

16.  How  is  the  legend  about  the  death  of  Alcestis  and  the  servitude 
»f  Apollo  to  be  explained? 
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Translate: 

Ov/tos  S*  aXcKTcop  avTov  ^€  7rpo5  fivXrp^.     (Soph.  Adm.) 

What  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  name  ^ASfw/ros  as  applied  to 
this  mythical  King?  How  do  you  account  for  the  introduction  of  Her- 
cules 1  Was  he  a  Dorian  divinity]  How  does  it  appear  from  this  play 
that  Apollo  and  Death  were  dressed  1  How  are  they  represented  in 
ancient  works  of  art? 

17.  Translate: 

KoX  (rdfj}    oTS'  60ovv€Ka 

Tov  vvv  (TKvOpoyirov  kol  ^i'cotwtos  <l>p€vQv 

Mcdop/lC€i    CrC    TTLTVXOS    C//.7rCO'(0|/    (TKVifxXV, 

And, 

o  Tc  €K  yrj%  9rc{os  ififfxyripiov,  hroppovov  rrj%  vavfJLa\Las  Ka^con^icvtas, 
TToXvv  TOV  dywva  kol  (vfrrcurw  t^5  yvtofxrjq  €?;(€• 

Explain  the  word  ttitvAos.  Does  fieOopfiCa'axrOcu  usually  govern  the 
genitive?     If  so,  mention  some  instances. 

18.  Translate: 

*AAA*  €VTv\oLrfq,  vooTt/xov  8*  ^Xtfois  TToSa. 
'AoTOts  8c  Trdari  r    ewiira}  rerpapxiq, 
"Kopovs  €w'  icOXoLS  arvfJL<l>opaurLV  lardvai  * 
HuifAov^  T€  KVKTav  PovOvToifJi  irpooTpoTTais* 

Ajttd  the  following  oracle : 

AvB(o  'Epc^^ciSaio-iv,  ocroc  UavSiovos  aorv 
Naterc,  Kal  irarpioio'i.  v6/xois  Wvv€ff  ioprd^y 
Mc/xv^o-^at  "BdK^oLo,  koI  cvpv^opov^  kot   dyvias 
'loravai  wpaliav  ^pofitio  xdpiv  oLfifiiya  Trdvra^ 
Kal  KVi<rdv  Pia/xoia-Lf  Kdprj  oT€^avoiS  TrvKdaravras. 

(a)  What  was  the  Tetrarchy  here  alluded  to?     Give  some  account 

of  the  ethnography  and  old  constitution  of  Thessaly.  Who 
were  the  Aleuadae,  and  where  did  they  reign?  Where  was 
the  kingdom  of  Admetus? 

(b)  Why  does  Kvurdv  govern  an  accusative  in  one  of  these  passages 

and  a  dative  in  the  other? 

(c)  What  relation  subsisted  between  Bacchus  and  Demeter?    When 

was  the  worship  of  the  former  introduced  into  Attica^  and 
when  and  by  what  means  established  at  Athens? 

19.  Are  frnpTma  and  cvfuxpi/s  connected?  What  is  the  root^  and 
where  does  it  appear  in  its  simplest  form?    Derive  dpra^lvf  wXiffifivpk, 
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(what  is  the  quantity  of  the  penultima  in  Homer?),  fwvafiirv^^  oicvcu, 
6p4>ay€i€iy,  kc^os,  o*€ftvos,  and  dvdyKrj.  Which. is  right,  o73as  or  ourOa'i 
What  is  the  Hjntax  of  irplvl  Distinguish  between  o  ayOpioiros  avrosy 
and  o  auTos  ivOptoKo^,  Is  ov  (rot.  fxrj  fX€$€\l/ofuu  ttotc  an  allowable  con- 
struction? If  so,  what  do  these  words  mean?  Are  there  any  other 
instances  of  a  similar  construction?  If  so,  adduce  and  explain  them. 
Accentuate  the  following  words  according  to  their  different  significa- 
tions: /xi/rpoKTOvos,  adQK>s,  oriya,  iroii/o-at,  wfifjuos,  fivpLOLy  ir€i6<i)f  and 
Xtyvs.     What  are  the  futures  of  iaOCui  and  ttiVo)  ? 

20.     Translate  the  following  passages,  and  point  out  any  peculiari- 
ties which  you  may  think  deserving  of  notice: 

(a)  (rvfifierpm^  8'  a<^iK€To 

^povpwv  ToS'  ^ftop  ia  Oaveiv  avnrjv  xp€(i)V. 

(c)  IIoAA'  av  (TV  \i$cK  ouScv  a^  irXiov  Xa)3ots* 

'H  S*  ovv  yunj  KoreLaiv  cts  "AtSov  So/jiovs. 

(e/)    *HPA.    TtVos  8*  d  Opixj/a^  Trats  Trarpds  KOfiiraieTai; 
XOP.     ^Apcos,  Caxpvcrov  ©pyKias  wikrrjs  ava^. 

(«)  Tt  XPVh^  Kovpf  rgSc  irevOCpAa  TrpcTrcis; 

(y)  *A,  /jw)  irpoKXaC  oKOLTiv,  cs  toS*  ayafiaXov. 

(g)  Tot  yap  ^vT€V(i)v  iratSas  ovkIt    av  f^Oavoi^, 

(A)     AAM.    *Os  fxiproT    avSpa  tovSc  wfx<l>LOV  koXwv. 
HPA.     "EthJi^co-'  aAdx<{>  Trwrrds  owcic'  €t  <f>iX.os. 

(i)      HPA.     TdX/jia  Trporeivai  x^**/^^  '^^^  OiytZv  fcFiys. 
AAM.    Kal  81;  irpoT€LViaj  Vopyov    ws  KopaTo/xw. 


SOPHOCLIS   ANTIGONE. 


Tbinity  College.     Jt^ne,  1860. 

Mr.  Hammond. 

1.  Quote  Horace's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Greek  Tragic  Drama. 
Point  out  its  errors.  What  writers  composed  tragedies  at  Athens  before 
the  time  of  Sophocles?  What  improvements  in  tragic  art  were  succes- 
sively introduced  by  them?    What  changes  are  attributed  to  Sophocles? 
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Quote  passages  from  Aristophanes  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  Sopho- 
cles and  his  predecessors. 

2.  Give  the  dates  of  Sophocles'  bii*th  and  death  and  of  his  first 
tragic  victory.  What  was  the  title  of  his  first  Tragedy,  and  what  the 
circumstances  attending  its  representation?  Discuss  the  date  of  the 
Antigone.  Point  out  any  passages  which  seem  to  you  to  refer  to  the 
political  state  of  Athens.  How  does  this  play  serve  to  connect  Sophocles 
with  Herodotus?  What  further  evidence  have  we  in  support  of  this 
connection? 

3.  Give  a  general  description  of  a  Greek  theatre,  and  show  how  it 
differed  from  a  Boman  theatre.     Explain  the  terms : 

OvfiiXrj — Xoyctov — irpoaricqvLov — ircptoicTos — fiovXevTucov, 

Describe  the  locality  of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  at  Athens,  and 
quote  passages  from  the  dramatists  in  which  special  allusion  is  made  to 
its  situation  and  construction. 

4.  Discuss  the  following  questions,  (1)  The  number  of  Dionysia  at 
Athens:  (2)  The  time  of  year  at  which  each  festival  was  held:  (3)  The 
peculiar  circumstances  and  regulations  affecting  the  audience  and  the 
performances  at  each  festival. 

5.  How  were  the  general  expenses  of  the  Dionysiac  performances 
defrayed?  What  portion  fell  upon  the  choi*agus?  What  were  the  duties, 
privileges  and  powers  attached  to  this  office?  To  whom  were  the  actors 
allotted?  Mention  the  names  of  any  who  performed  in  Sophocles' 
dramas.  Assign  the  several  parts  of  the  Antigone  to  their  respective 
actors.  Is  there  any  change  of  scene  in  this  play?  Is  the  Eccydema 
employed? 

6.  (a)  ^Ert  8^  rpCrov  irapa  ravra  rov  /xcXAovra  voUiv  n  rwv  avriKfr 
OTwv  8i  ayvoiav  dvayvtapCfrai,  irpiv  iroiyja'ai,  koX  vapa  ravra  ovk  Iotiv  oXXids. 
7j  yap  irpa^ai  dvayicrj  ^  /xiy*  Koi  ciSoras  ^  /xiy  ciSoras.  rovrcov  8c  to  fiey  yww 
o'Kovra  fieWTJacu  koI  firj  irpd^ax  xeipurrov.  to  T€  yap  fimpov  €;(€&  ical  ov 
TpayiKov  abrades  yap.  Svoirep  ov8els  iroul  dfiouos  ei  fiilj  oXtyoicis*  olov  hf 
*AvTLy6vy  rov  Kpeorra  d  Aifuov. 

Translate  this  passage  and  explain  the  allusion.  How  does  the  Scho- 
liast excuse  the  incident?     WTiat  is  your  own  opinion  on  the  subject? 

(fi)     XOP.     '^AfKJxii  yap  avrd  Koi  Karaxrcivai  voces; 

KP.         ov  T-qv  y€  iJLYJ  Oiyovaav  c5  yap  oBv  Xcycis. 

Give  the  substance  of  Hermann's  comment  on  these  lines.  How 
would  you  explain  their  introduction  by  Sophocles? 
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ABsuming  the  ooexistence  of  an  ethical  and  an  a/rtistie  element  in 
this  play,  ahow  how  Sophocles  attempts  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
both  in  the  development  of  the  plot  and  of  the  two  leading  characters. 

7.  Quote  Horace's  lines  on  the  duties  of  the  Chorus,  and  apply 
them  to  the  particular  case  of  the  Antigone.  Distinguish  between  the 
terms  irapo8o9,  aracnfioVf  and  ififitkeia,  and  explain  the  connexion  exist- 
ing  between  the  odes  in  this  play  and  the  dramatic  action  of  the  piece. 

8.  Tov  irplv  OavovTos  Mcyopcois  kXcivov  \d)(os. 

By  what  name  is  Megareus  known  in  the  Phoenisacc  ?  How  is  his 
story  introduced  into  that  playl  Does  his  death  precede  or  follow  that 
of  Eteocles?  Do  you  suppose  that  Sophocles  intended  to  follow  the  an- 
cient legend  in  all  the  subordinate  incidents  of  this  play?  Mention  an 
instance  from  the  (Edipus  Coloneua  in  which  he  has  departed  from  the 
account  of  the  Cyclic  Thebais.  In  which  of  his  plays  has  Sophocles  vio- 
lated the  so-called  Unities  of  Time  and  Place? 

9.  Draw  a  map  which  shall  contain  Bceotia,  the  islands  of  Euboea 
and  Naxos,  and  the  Saronic  Gulf. 

10.  Translate  the  following  passages,  and,  wherever  the  meaning  or 
the  text  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  give  your  own  opinion  on  the  subject 
and  your  reasons  for  it : 

(1)  O  Kotvov  avraScX^ov  ^lo'/jutjvrf^  Kopo, 

op*  otfrff  on  Zcvs  twv  a7r'  OiSiTrov  kolk^v 
OTToiov  ov)(i  v^v  h-i  l^ticraiv  tcXci; 
ovocv  yap  out  oAycivov  oirr    an/s  arc/j 
ovr    CMTXpov  QVT   ari/Aov.  itrff  oiroiov  ov 
ruiv  atSv  re  Kafitav  ovk  oirvyir    cy<a  kcuc<ov. 

(2)  Toibs  d/A^i  vtoT   IrdOrj 
Trarayos  ^A/jcos  avmrdXif 
&wr\€ipia/JM  SpoKovru 

(3).     K.a$TJ/i€6*  aKpmv  Ik  irayuxv  vmjvifioiy 
oafiijv  iir   avrov  /irj  fiaXy  Trc^cvyorcs, 
iyeprl  kivcov  av8p*  avi7p  lirLppoOois 
KOKoiaiv,  clris  rov!^  a^ci&fo'oi  vovov, 

(4)      AXX'  cir*  oScX^s  cW  6fi(UfjLov€aT€pa, 
TOV  vavTos  T^fiiv  Zrjvos  cpKCiov  kv/ki 
avnj  T€  xi  ^vflwftos  ovk  dXv^€Tov 
fJLopov  KOKurrov. 
D.  T.  G.  28 
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(5)  *AXX*  cTkc  Ovfi^  Kal  fierdaTaaiv  StiSov. 

(6)  TEpo)s,  OS  iv  KT/jfiaxri  TrnrTCts. 

(7)  "Eiij/ava'as  oA-ycivoraTas  ifiol  fiepCfivas, 

TTOTpos  rpiiroKuTTOv  oIktov, 
Tou  T€  TTpoTraKTO?  dfieripov  voTfXov 

(8)       *AAA'    €1    /!€!/    OUV    TfllS'    €0TIV    €V    tfcOlS    KaXa, 

Tra^oKTcs  av  ^vyyvoifitv  T^fiaprqKores' 
ci  S*  Otis'  df/.apTdvovo'Ly  fii^  ttXcuo  kojcci 
vajOoiCv  ^  Kal  Bpwaiv  iK&uaas  ip-L 

(9)     B(i>/xoi  ya/9  ij/xtv  i<rxdpai  t€  iravrekei^ 
TrXi/pcts  VTT*  ouovcSv  T€  Kal  KVFa)v  fiopds 
Tov  SvirpLopov  TrcTTT&ros  OiSiTToi;  yovov. 

(10)  *n  TrpiaPv,  WTOKTC?,  Arrc  rof orot  crKOTrov, 
TofcucT    av8pos  TOvSc,  Koi;3€  p.avrucfjs 
QTrpaKTos  v/xiv  €i/xi,  T<ov  iJwcti  yci/ovs 
i^rjp.Trokrjp.ai  KdKir€<f>6prurpLax  TroXac 

(11)  n  TraKTCs  aoTOL,  twv  Xoywv  iirrja^op.rfv 
irpos  i^oSov  <TT€V)(pv(Tay  naX\a3o9  ^cas 
o7ra>s  iKoCp.Tfv  cvypArwv  irpwrqyopos* 

Kol  rvy)(dv(i}  tc  K\y6p    dvaxnraoTov  irvXrjs 
;(aXa)0'a  Kat  /ac  <l>66yyos  oiKctbv  koucov 
pdX\,€L  8i*  (Stwv. 

(12)  IlapaoTavTcg  rdtjuf 
a6prQ(raO    dpp.ov"  xdp^aTOS  \iOo(Tva&Y} 
8wT€9  Trpos  aiJro  arop^iov,  ct  tov  Ai/xovos 
^Boyyov  awiriiL   ^  OecSxri  KXetrrofMU, 

11.     Discuss  tHe  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  following  passages: 

(1)  *Ap.'iJxavov  Bl  TTttKros  av3pos  iKp.a$€iv 
^XIV  ^^  '^***  <ttp6wipa  Kal  yv<Sp,Ypf,  irpiv  av 
dp)(aj.s  T€  Kal  v6p.ounv  hrrpiprjs  4^v^> 

(2)  *fls  av  o-KO^ol  vuv  YTC  Twv  €lpn/jp,iy<ov, 

(3)  Tcdv,  Zev,  Swactv  ris  dvSpwv 
wrep/SaxrCa  Karacr^ot; 

(4)  'AXX'  dvBpa,  K€t  ris  ^  aoffioi,  ic.t.A» 
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Explain  the  use  of  the  negatives  in  the  following : 

(a)     *Ey<o  S*  oir(i>9  o*v  firj  Xcycts  opOQs  ro&t^ 
ovT   4v  Svytufiriv  iirjr   en-urraifiYpf  Xcyctv. 

(fi)    ^Hri?  rov  avn79  avroScX^v  ^  ^vcus 

irenT&r   aOanrov  /jltJ6*  vtt*  tS/irj<rT(ov  icwwv 
cuur*  oXiaOaiy  fiijff  vtr   oIcokcuv  tivos. 

Accentuate  the  word  oirota  in  the  line 
oAA.*  laff  oTTota  croi  SokciI 

12.     Derive,  illustrate,  or  otherwise  explain  the  following  words : 

TavToAxotfcis — S€ii6<r€ipoq — Trda-aaOoi — v^pippfuxw — wtXXovo't— ^rcpt- 
GTKcXi^s — Karafnv€iv — hnjfioXos — ipc/jiyos — Ovfrri^ — opyua. — Trcurras — icvw- 
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AoHwBUB  Eretrienais,  the  ir»gediaii,  160 

AohamianMy  183,  300  sqq. 

Aoion,  one  introdnoed  by  TheepiB,  59; 
another  by  ZBechylua,  98;  a  third  by 
Sophocles,  Z30,  and  Oratinus,  169;  only 
three  allowed  to  each  dramatist,  315,  26S ; 
their  gains  and  character,  171 ;  not  paid 
by  the  choragi,  115;  neglected  by-play 
altogether,  169;  used  bodily  ezeroises, 
a7« 

Admission-money  to  the  theatre,  370 

Adonis,  18 

Adrastas,  subject  of  lyrical  tragedies  at 
Sicyon,  41. 

iEgicores,  58 

.^Bolic  form  in  the  dramatists,  579 

iEschines  as  an  actor,  173, 174 

iEschylus,  his  life,  95 — 98 ;  nnmber  of  his 
dramas,  98;  improyements  in  tragedy, 
98,  99;   his   Agamemnon,   176;    Ch5e- 
phoroe,  979;  Enmenides,  181;  his  poli- 
tical aims  therein,  97,  101;  SnppUants, 
109;   Seven  against  Thebes,   106;    Per- 
sians, 105 ;  Prometheus  Boand,  107,  383 ; 
Prometheus  Fire-bringing,  101,  note  3; 
Orestea,  iii ;  his  style  and  diction,  103; 
his  plays  allowed  to  be  acted  after  his 
death,  99,  note  4;   a  Pythagorean,  ib. 
note  5;  his  ZiKe\t^/i6f,  97,  note  i;  ac- 
cused of  plagiarism  from  Phrynichus,  93, 
note   11;    relation  between  his  tragedy 
and  the  plastic  arts,   loi,  note  i;  his 
aristocratical  spirit,  97;  his  works  bear 
internal  proofs  of  his  fondness  for  the 
Dorians,  loi ;  and  of  his  military  spirit, 
103 


Afranins,  308 

Agatharchus,  the  inventor  of  stage  sooiery, 

Agathon,  the  tragedian,  160 ;  first  inserted 

choruses  foreign  to  the  play,  340 
'Ayprfpii^,  157 
Atupcu,  141 

Alexis,  the  comedian,  198 
"AXifiTtfTif,  no  reason  to  show  that  Thespis 

never  wrote  a  play  so  named,  66 
Ameipsias,  the  comedian,  173 
'Ayaypdfiurit  or  Discovery,  336 
Anapaests,  when  they  may  form  the  firet 

foot  in  the  senarius,  378,  note. 
AnapfiBstic  Tetrameter  Gatalectic,  391 
Anapaestic  verses,  387;  why  mostly  used  in 

opening  choral  song,  343^  266 
Anaxandrides,  the  comedian,  198 
'Ar(a,  *Apiafi6s,  quantity  of,  413 
Anthesteria,  79 
Antigone,  parody  of  the,  155 
Antiphanes,  the  comedian,  78,  198 
*Arayy€\Ut,  42 
*Aw4pa<nt,  326 
Apollo  and  Ormuzd,  10 
Apollodorus,  the  comedian,  003 
Apsephion,  or  Aphepsion,  the  Archon,  1 14, 
AraroB,  the  son  of  Aristophanes,  193 
'ApPiSKat,  245 

Archiloohus,  5 1 ;  imitated  by  Cratinus,  16^ 
Archon's  wife  espoused  to  Dionysus,  19 
Ariadne,  16 
Arion,  the  originator  of  the  Tragic  Choms, 

38 
Aristarchus  of  Tegea,  160 

Aristias,  son  of  Pratinas,  94 
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Aristophanes,  177;  place  of  his  birth,  178, 
time  of  this  birth,  180;  his  Banqueters, 
ib.;  Babylonians,  181;  Achamians,  182; 
Knights,  ib,;  Clouds,  183 — 185;  Wasps, 
185 ;  Peace,  186;  Amphiaraus,  ib. ;  Birds, 
%b,;  Lysistrata,  188;  Thesmophoriazusse, 
1 89 ;  Frogs,  ib ;  Ecclesiazuss,  191;  Plutus, 
192;  .^lolosicon,  193,  note  4;  Gocalus, 
Z93;  number  of  his  plays,  193;  buf- 
foonery and  licentiousness,  194;  excel- 
lences,  195 

Aristotle,  his  Poetic,  318;  its  antagonism 
to  Plato,  325 ;  his  assertion  thai  the  early 
drama  was  extemporaneous,  how  explain- 
ed, 39 ;  his  etymology  of  Kutfupdla  incor- 
rect, 70;  his  definition  of  Tragedy,  325 

Art  and  Idolatry,  4 

Artemis  Tavpow6\ri,  16 

Asinius  PoUio,  3  to 

Aspendus,  theatre  at,  220 

Astarte,  13 

Atellane  Fables,  307 

Attic  Crasee,  375  sqq. 

Attic  dialect  in  the  dramatists,  371 

Attius,  309 

Audience,  theatrics  270;  its  number,  211; 
behaviour,  272 

Augment,  Attic,  371 

AdXcUoL,  240 

B. 

Baal-Peor,  18 

Bacchic  choruses  three  in  nimiber,  35 

Bacchus  Xlfioipdyos,  17 

TavpdKtpwSf  17 

Bacchus,  early  worship  of  in  Attica,  9,  53 

Bacchus,  oriental  origin  of  his  worship,  1 2 

Bacchus,  his  pedigree,  12 

Bemays,  326 

Bovine  deities,  15 

BovXevriic^,  228 

Brauronia,  56 

"BpcrreToWf  241 

Biill,  connected  with  the  Dithyramb,  38 

Buskin,  introduced  by  ^schylus,  99 

C. 
CacoB,  16 
OsBflura  in  the  Senarios,  3801,  note 


Carcinus,  the  tragedian,  161 

Catastrophe,  333 

ChaBremon,  162 

Characters,  which  best  for  tragedy,  333 

Charonic  ladder,  229 

Chionides,  the  comedian,  167 

XXa;Lii^,  257 

Choerilus,  the  tragedian,  91 

Choragi,  their  o£Sce  and  how  chosen,  214, 

their  rivalry,  218;  successful,  honours  of, 

218 
Choragic  expenses,  214 
Hopbif  Stdbviu,  215,  note  5 
Chorus,   origin  of,  26;   etymology  of  the 

word,  ib,  note  i ;  properiy  Umited  to  a 

fixed  dancing-pUoe,  and  so  distinguished 

from  the  comus,  29;  Tragic,  Oomio,  niua- 

ber  of,  243 
Christus  Patians,  163 

Chronology  of  the  Greek  DnmA,  204 — 209 
Cleisthenes  of  ^y<m,  41 
Gleon,  i8« 
Clepsydra,  used  to  portion  out  the  time 

of  a  dramatic  representation,  219 
Comedy,   etymology   of,    71,    an;   iriien 

established  at  Athens,  and  why,  76 
Comedy,  the  01d»  its  origin  and  nature,  76; 

prohibited  for  a  time,  168;   number  of 

plays,  167 ;  its  political  meaning,  78 
Comedy,  the  Middle,  how  different  from 

the  Old,  78;  number  of  itt  pieoen,  196; 

difficult  to  distinguish  betweop  ita  writen 

and  thooe  of  the  Old  Comedy,  78 
Ccnnedy,  the  New,  itp  origin  aqd  nature, 

80;  circle  of  ita  dMraeters,  81 
Comic,  trimeter*  379 

Comus  distinguished  from  the  oborus,  ty 
Concurrences  of  short  syUaUes,  399 
0(mdaUwn  oi  VhrnioM,  26Q 
Costume,  aja  pqq. ;  or  the  modetn  atiigcb 

Crane,  theatric  maohine  so  QftUed^  241 

erases,  Attic,  375  sqq. 

Crates,  the  oomediaxi,  170 

Cratinus,  the  ooniedi«n,  168 

Cretie  terminatiQii,  396 

Critias^  163 

Cyclic  chomi  t||«  fump  m  tin 

36 
Cyrenaic  picture,  245 
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D. 


Daetyls  in  Anapfiettic  vene,  391 

Dances — Gymnopsedic,  Pyrrhic,  Hyporehe- 
matic,  33 ;  those  of  scenic  poetry,  35 

Dante,  103,  136 

Days  of  the  Week,  T4 

Demeier,  19 

A^<rtr  Kal  Mati,  339 

Afffuovpyos,  3« 

AiaypdfJLfiaTat  of  the  chorus,  967 

Atd^/xa,  117 

AidKpiOi,  57 

Didascalise,  919 

Aiddtrirecy  SpSifia,  "ill 

Dinolochus,  the  comedian,  167 

DionysU}  number  of,  <i c ;  aooount  of,  1 1 1 
sqq. 

Dionysins,  135,  163 

Diphilns,  the  comedian,  aoa 

AiaTeyUif  430 

Dithyramb,  explanation  of  the  word,  36, 
note  9 ;  nature  of,  36  ,*  gave  birth  to  tra- 
gedy, 395 

Doors  in  the  scene,  their  number  and  desti- 
nation, 931 

Dorians  adopted  the  religion  of  conquered 
countries,  ai;  claimed  the  inyention  of 
the  drama,  321 

Doric  forms  in  the  dramatists,  370 

Dramap,  origin  of,  a 

Drama,  Greek,  religious  reference  of,  2  sqq.; 
choral  element  of,  97  sqq. ;  rhapsodical 
element  of,  50  sqq.;  an  union  of  the 
rhapsody  with  the  cyclic  chorus,  56  sqq.; 
arose  in  the  Dorian  states,  97;  at  the 
beginning  extemporaneous,  according  to 
Aristotle,  39,  325 ;  its  first  metre  trochaic, 
323 ;  essentially  different  from  the  modem 
in  its  mode  of  representation,  310;  its  time 
of  performance,  211 — 213;  its  means  of 
perfonnance,  213  sqq.;  its  place  of  per- 
formance, 220  sqq.;  its  manner  of  per- 
formance, 242  sqq. 

Drama,  Lyrical,  42  sqq. 

Dramatists  originally  their  own  actors,  59, 
note  10 

Dress  of  the  actors,  259 

Spdfiot,  230 

Duplicate  diyinities,  2Z 


E. 


Ecphantides,  168 

ElXwrer  eZ  M  TauKip(fi,  75 

ElpifriJ,  231 

£(<r^<M,  232 

^Bkki^Xvi/mi,  238 

Elementary  worship,  13 

Eleusinian  mysteries,    language   of,    122, 

note  7 
"Efiparai,  247 
Emendations  of  Strabo,  4,  note  4 ;  of  Pau« 

aanias,  25,  note  4 ;  of  Diphilus,  1P4,  note  i ; 

of  Euripides,  28,  note  6,  138,  note  8;  150, 

note  I ;  of  Aristotle,  345,  note  x 
*EpLfJLi\€ta,  35 
*B.fMf  et  ijfiiy,  400,  4x2 
Ennius,  309 
'^porXios  ^vd/jMs,  33 
^lEiTr€t<rKU)fid^(a,  71 
^EiripXrifMf  ivnr6pTafJLa,  257 
^EfpripiKoVf  228,  note  4 
Epicharmus,  inventor  of  Comedy,  life  and 

accouDt  of,  165 
Epic  poetry  compared  with  tragedy,  347*— 

351 
Epic  forms  in  the  dramatists,  369 

Epigenes,  the  Sicyoniah,  42 

Epirrkema  and  antepirrhemaf  268 

Episodic  plots,  the  worst,  331 

Epucenus,  230 

Eubulus,  the  comedian,  197 

Euphorion,  the  tragedian,  162 

Eupolis,  the  comedian,  171;  relations  with 
Aristophanes,  173 

Euripides,  time  and  place  of  his  birth,  130; 
rank  of  his  parents,  132;  his  education, 
ih.;  his  exile,  133;  his  death,  134;  his 
Electra,  147,  148,293;  Alcestia,  75,  142, 
299;  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  149;  Ion,  T44; 
Hippolytus,  143 ;  Medea,  142 ;  Troades, 
147;  Hecuba,  144,  145;  Hercules  Fu« 
rens,  145;  Phoraissse,  148;  Orestes,  «&., 
292;  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  146;  Andro* 
mache,  ib.,  292;  Bacchse,  149,  293  sq. 
Suppliants, .  146,  293;  Heraclidse,  142; 
Helen,  147;  Bhesus,  141;  Cyclops,  143, 
297;  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  So- 
crates, 137;  his  character  as  a  dramatiflt, 
139;  his  relation  to  .dSschylus  and  So* 
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phocles  illustrated  by  a  compariBon  be* 
tween  his  Electray  JEachylua*  Ghoephorce, 
and  Sophoclea'  Electra,  152 — 158;  turn- 
ed the  rhapsodical  element  of  Greek 
Tragedy  into  a  sophistical  one,  137;  his 
political  opinions,  138;  his  Anaxagorea, 
137;  his  rhetorical  yanity,  135,  230;  his 
misogynism,  133;  his  style,  138;  a  fore- 
runner of  the  New  Comedy,  81;  how 
esteemed  by  Aristophanes,  137,  169;  by 
Menander  and  Philemon,  200,  101;  his 
excellences,  332 ;  inventor  of  tragi-comedy, 
75 1  ^by  popular  in  the  middle  ages,  136; 
quoted  by  St  Paul,  15 1,  201 

Euripides  explained,  25,  28,  144,  145 

Euripides,  junior,  162 

Examination  paper  on  iEschylus*  PerssB, 
415;  Sophocles'  Philoctetes,  420;  Euri- 
pides' Alcestis,  424;  Sophocles*  Anti- 
gone, 431. 

'E(  d/td^t  \iyeof  explained,  70,  note  6 

'E^dpx€Uf—(iapxos  explained,  29 

^EitKUrffw,  28 

Exode,  266,  333 

'E{(60T/>a,  238 

tables  {fivBoi),  or  plots,  322 
Fable,  unity  of,  330 

episodic,  the  worst,  331 

simple  and  complicated,  332 

Fables,  Atellane,  307 

Famese  Bull,  310 
Flute-player,  264 
Fox,  G.  J.,  on  Euripides,  135 
Frogs,  representation  of  the  first  scene  of 
the,  26  r,  note  3 


G. 

iUpwos,  241 

Gk>at,  the  prize  of  Tragedy,  40 

Gymnopeedia,  33 

H. 

H^gemon,  the  parodist,  320 

HeraoKdes  Ponticus,  the  Pseudo-TliespiB,  65 

Hercules,  his  theatrical  costume,  255 


Hermippus,  the  comedian,  171 
Herodotus,  passage  of  respecting  Pisistratnt 
discussed,  57 ;  meets  Sophocles  in  Samos, 

"5 
Historical  plays,  74 

Historian  and  Poet  compared,  330 

Homer  gaye  the  first  idea  of  Tragedy,  322 ; 

and  of  Comedy,  ibid.;  character  c^,  ibid, 

348 
Horace,  Epitt,  ad  Piionet,  310 
Human  sacrifices,  14 
Hyporcheme,  34 

I. 

Iambic  metres  invention  of,  51 

Iambic  poems  models  for  the  tragedians, 

54 
Iambic  tragic  senarius,  377         * 

comic  ,  379 

tetrameter  cataleotic,  381 

Ictus  metricus,  377,  393,  397,  398 
Imitation,  love  of,  the  origin  both  of  the 

fine  arts  and  idolatry,  3,  4 
Indian  dnuna»  its  o6mparative  antiquity^  7 
Inscriptions,  Orchomeaian,  45 — ^49 
Ion  Chius,  the  tragedian,  159 
lophon,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  i6a 
'Jovial'  and  'Satumian',  14 
Judges,  Dnmatlo^  217 


KdBapffis,  325 

Kard  j}fyd — card  ffrolxpvt,  343 

Kepourotf'icoirCtor,  24ft 

KepKlSts,  228 

KXlfULKtt,  228 

KWtov,  231 

KbBoptfOS,  245  sqq. 

KocXor,  227 

Ko/i/idTU»,  267 

KoftfiuU,  226,  333 

K<mlffTpa,  229 

Kopv^aSos,  2x5 

Kbafios,  28 

Kw/AOf,  signification  of  the  wotd,  70 ;  dis" 

tinguished  firom  xpfi^t  ^9 
Kta/jupd€^ — roO  /lii  itfofuurlf  79,  not*  I 
KtfptffbtOf  etymology  o(  71 
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L. 

LaberiuB,  308 

Laoooon,  gronp  o^  102 

LasoB,  36 

AeiTovpyCw,  2 14,  note  4 

AeiTovpylai  iyx^KKioi,  914 

AevK&roSes,  2$ 

Aff^ukpXiKhv  yp€L/ifJMTeioPf  170 

A(ar,  quantity  of,  411 

Liviuf  Andronicus,  309 

AoyeZbr,  aio,  129,  333  ;  why  so  called>  100, 

note  5 
A^is  Kol  A4ffis,  339 
Lycophron's  Alexandra,  163 
Lycurgos,  the  orator,  his  law  respecting 

the  three  Tragedians,  974 
L^/rical  Tragedy,    40,   note  6,    45    sqq. ; 

Comedy,  ib.  73 

M. 
Maoanlay,  Lord,  on  the  corruption  of  tra- 
gedy* 135 
Maohon,  the  comedian,  203 

Magnes,  the  comedian,  168 
Manners,  requisites  of,  in  Tragedy,  340 
Maigites,  influence  of,  upon  Comedy,  311 
Masks,  introduced  by  .^Ischylus,  99 ;  yari- 

ous  forms  and  reason  of,  348 
Megaoles,  57 
Megarians  claimed  the  invention  of  Comedy, 

3^1 
Meletus,  the  tragedian,  162 

M Areo'^oi  and  fAoXiHj,  30 
Menander,  9oo;  quoted  by  St  Paul,  aoi, 
note  6 

Mi|Xo^>  «4i 
Metres,  tragic,  377 

Middle  Comedy.     See  Comedy. 

MtXi^ov  dkiocis,  93 

Mimes,  Boman,  different  firom  Greek,  307 ; 
not  altogether  farcical,  308;  the  early 
germ  of  the  Commedia  ddC  i4r^  to  be 
sought  for  in  them,  307 

Minotaur,  16 

Moloch,  15 

HoXn^,  30 

Mosaic,  Pro-Clementine,  444 

Mutes,  or  dumb  actors,  their  masks,  249 

HC^of,  332 

Myrtilus,  the  comedian,  171 


N. 

Nevius,  309 

New  Comedy.    See  Comedy* 
Nicostratus,  Aristophanes'  son,  193 
Niebuhr  on  historicad  tragedy,  74,  note  5 
Niobe,  group  of,  310 

Number  of  separate  representations  in  one 
day,  219 

O. 

"OfKOt,  248 

Odyssey,  a  storehouse  for  the  satyrical  l^ys», 

1 15,  note  2 
'Oxpipat,  220 

Old  Comedy.     See  Comedy. 
Orchestra,  226 

Orchomenian  Inscriptions,  45 — 49 
'OfiStoirla,  16 
Oscilla,  250 

Oddhf  wpbs  At6wtr<»  explained,  69,  note  3 
Ovid,  considered  as  a  tragic  writer,  310 


P. 

Pacuyius,  309 

P»an,  35 

Pantagruelism,  77 

TLdpaXoi,  57 

Parabasis,  267 

HapdUTK'fynct,  234 

HaptiaKi/jpum,  234,  268 

Hapaxofy^yrffJM,  268 

ILapaardTTfs  and  rpiroirrdTiit,  216 

HapeyK^KXfifJM,  239,  note  4 

Parodus,  230 

Pasiphae,  16 

TLdBos  and  UdSiifui,  326 

Pause  in  the  Senarius,  380,  400 

TLcSlouoi,  57 

UeplaKToi,  231,  239 

TLepnrireiaf  332 

Pers»,  examination  paper  on,  415 

Persona,  etymology  of,  249  • 

Unt^Utf,  248 

Phaethon,  14 

Phalari^  and  Moloch,  16 

Phallic  processions,  7^ 

Phallic  worship  of  Bacchus,.  19 

^€irdKif — ^tuctfeoff  248 
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Pherecrates,  1 70 ;  his  metre,  ibid,  note  10 

Philemon,  the  comedian,  199 

Philippides,  199 

Philippus,  the  comedian,  193 

Philoctetes  of  Sophocles,  examination  pi^ 
per  on,  420 

Phormis,  the  comedian,  166 

^p6yrffia  explained,  1 1 5,  note  i 

Phrynichus,  the  tragedian,  92 

Phrynichns,  the  comedian,  171 

Phya,  57 

Pindar  explained,  16,  37,  38,  43,  44 

Pisistratus,  57  ;  his  encouragement  of  lite- 
rature, 62 

Planetary  worship,  14 

Plato,  the  comedian,  1 74 

Plato,  his  definition  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 

73 
Plato  Leges,  844  D.  explained,  17 

Pleiades,  the  seven  poets  so  named,  163 

Plots  or  fahles,  332 

Pluteumf  230 

Htnyos,  267 

Podium,  233 

Poet,  successful,  honours  of,  2t8  ;  his  fame 
transient  as  compared  with  thai  of  the  his- 
torian, 219 

Pollux,  Julius,  356  sqq. 

Posidippus,  the  comedian,  203 

PrcBcinctiones,  227 

Pratinas,  account  of,  94 ;  inyentor  of  Sa« 
tyric  Drama,  69 

Upocdpla,  228,  note  4 

Prologue,  60. 

Proper  names  in  the  Tragic  Senarius,  379, 

403 

ILpoffK^yiw,  227,  229,  307 

TlpwrfiretoF,  248 

HfHttrayuvum^,  hia  functions,  1 16 

II/M^ees,  28 

"Pui^ch,"  258,  note  4,  307 

Punning  in  the  ancient  tragedies,  136, 
note  I 

Pyrrhic  aad  ProedeuamcUic  feet,^  33 

Pyrrhic  dance,  33 ;  performed  on  horse- 
back, 34 

R. 

Babelais,  77,  note  3 

Itdigio  not  firom  rdiffore,  31 T 


Rhapsodes,   etymology  of  the  word,   50; 

nature  of,  ibid, 
*P^iy,  60 

Rhinthon,  writer  of  tragi-oomedy,  203 
Rhythm  comprises  metre,  322 
Right  and  left  on  the  stage,  23a 
Roman  theatre,  306 

S. 

Saturn,  his  functions,  14 
'Saturnine'  and  'Jovial,'  14 
Satyr  and  Silenus  distinguished,  24 
Satyric  drama,  actors  in  how  dreuted,  264 
H^mpr^f  226 
Scenery,  24 

invented  by  AgatharehuB,  ibid. 

Schiller's  definition  of  Tragedy,  74,  note  9 

ZeX^es,  228 

Semele,  20 

Seneca,  312 ;  his  influence  on  the  French 

dramatic  writers,  313 
Serpent,  as  a  symbol  of  life,  18 
Seventh  day  sacred  to  Saturn  and  the  San, 

T4 

Simonides  of  Amorgus,  51 

Sicyonians,  their  share  in  tlM  inviAitioir  of 
Tragedy,  41 

Six,  a  perfect  number,  14 

^Kiipeia,  17 

Soceui,  258 

Socrates,  Xenophon's  and  Plate's  ao<Mimt 
of,  to  be  received  ^th  allottranoe,  97^  184 

Sopater,  writer  of  tragi-comedy,  403 

Sophocles,  his  life,  113 — 117;    ooUei^e 
of  Pericles,  115  ;  acquainted  with  Hero- 
dotus, ibid, ;   his  death,  t  16 ;    Us  cha- 
racter as  a  man,  t2I  ;  his  public  chaiM- 
ter,  ibid, ;  his  improyements  iil  TVsgedy, 
ir9;    number  of  his  plays,  117;    hlr 
(Edipus  Kex,  127 ,'   (Edipntf  at  ColcmvM, 
128,  287  ;     Antigone,  128  ;    Ajaz,  115, 
391 ;  Philootetes,  119;   Trachinus,  136; 
Electra,  125  ;  oompanitiye  merits  of  the 
remaining  seven,  124 ;  di£Eerenoe  of  duC* 
racter  between  him  and MaobjlxOf  isOf 
in  what  respect  Homeric,  103,  noltf  f, 
his  general  principles  of  action,  rai ;  sot 
fully  appreciated  by  t!he  modems,  119; 
wrote  other  worics  besides  trag<[idisi^  117 
Sophocles,  junior,  i6« 
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Sophron,  Mimes  of,  320 

Sosicles,  the  tragedian,  163 

Sotades,  writer  of  tragi-oomedy,  203 

Spectators,  number  of,  &c.,  911 

Spengel,  325 

Stage-curtain,  240 

Stasimon,  333 

Stahr,  326 

Stesichorus,  37,  note  5 

Sun  and  moon,  worship  of,  13 

2wd<f>€ia,  389 

2xo«'«ron^,  37 

Syrus,  308 

T. 

Terpander,  31 

Theatre,  Grecian,  description  of,  220  sqq. 

Theatre,  Roman,  306  sqq. 

Gear/M^i^s — OeaTpoTnSXrjs,  271 

Theodectes,  163 

Theodorus  the  actor,  why  he  sustained  the 
part  that  first  appeared  on  the  stage,  217 

QfoKoyeTov,  231 

Theopompus,  his  AUhcea,  262 

Theoric  fund,  271  sqq. 

Thespis,  59;  Bentley's  assertion  that  he 
wrote  nothing,  and  thai  his  tragedies 
were  entirety  droll,  incorrect,  64  ;  names 
of  some  of  his  plays,  60,  66,  note  3 ;  may 
be  an  cusumed  name,  63,  note  i 

Thrasyllus,  choragic  monument  of,  218 

Thrasymachus,  185,  note  3 

Thymele,  220^  2^9 

Thyreatic  crowns,  33 

Timodes,  the  comedian,  198 

TpaytKbs  rp6woi,  what  ?  40 

TpaytfiUa,  origin  of  the  word,  40,  68 

TpayifiUcuf  iMtFKtw,  217 

Tragedy,  origin  of,  323  j  its  parts  of  quality, 


324 )  its  parts  of  quantity,  335  ;  ideal  of 
the  Roman  form  of,  310 

Tragedies,  modem  and  ancient,  distinction 
between,  6 

historical,  74,  note  5 

Tragedians,  Attic,  plagiarized  from  the  gno- 
mic poets,  54,  note  3  ;  122,  note  4 

Trilogy,  JSechylean,  roi 

Trochaic  metre,  51,  313 

Trochaic  tetrameter  catalectieof  tragedy,  384 
■    ■    '  of  comedy,  386 

V. 

•Tire/x£/c/9toi,  57 

*T7r9Kplp€ff0(Uy  nfled  of   the  riiaptocle,   53, 

note  2 
*TToaKi/jinow,  235 

V. 

ValvcB  regice,  231 
Verturce,  235 
Vitruvius,  222—226,  352 

W. 

Waggon  of  Thespis,  60 
Women  were  present  at  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions, 271 

X. 

Xenooles,  the  tragedian,  t6i 
^€yd>v,  231 

Z. 

ZagreuB,  17 

Zei>r  XwHfpf   the    god  of  mariners^    104, 
note  r. 
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VORWORT. 


Es  ist  dem  Verfasser  des  vorliegenden  Buches;  meinem 
geliebten  Bruder;  nicht  vergonnt  gewesen,  den  Druck  zu  erle- 
ben.  Nachdem  er  zu  seiner  Freude  die  Zusage  des  Herm  Ver- 
legers  erhalten  hatte,  erbat  er  sich  das  Manuscript  nochmals 
zuriick;  um  einige  kleine  rathsam  scheinende  Ergtozungen 
zu  machen.  Aber*  er  hatt<e  in  der  heroischen  Standhaftigkeit; 
mit  welcher  er,  der  ganzen  Gefahr  seiner  schweren  Herzkrank- 
heit  sich  voUkommen  bewusst,  seines  Amies  bis  zum  Beginn 
der  Sommerferien  des  Jahres  J857.und  so  lange  gewartet  hatte, 
bis  die  physische  Unmoglichkeit  eintrat  zu  unterrichten,  dem 
Korper  zu  viel  zugemuthet.  Zwar  beschafdgte  er  sich  selbst 
in  den  letzten  iiberaus  schweren  Wochen  seines  Lebens  noch 
mit  den  Vorbereitungen  zu  den  kleinen  ZusS^tzen;  zu  manchen 
wiinschte  er  noch  einige  seltene  Kupferwerke  auf  der  Konigli- 
chen  Bibliothek  in  Berlin  einzusehen.  Aber  als  das  Manu- 
script, welches  ich  wShrend  seines  Entstehens  nach  und  nach 
Gelegenheit  gehabt  hatte  zu  lesen,  nach  seinem  am  1.  Septem- 
ber 1857  erfolgten  Tode  in  meine  Hande  zuriickkam,  fand  ich 
nichts  hinzugesetzt  als  die  Dedication. 

So  blieb  mir  nichts  ilbrig  als  fur  einen  getreuen  Abdruck 
zu  sorgen.  Die  Verspatung  ist  theils  aus  zufalligen  Umsttoden, 
theils  aus  dem  auch  von  dem  Verfasser  gehegten  Wunsche  ent- 
standen  einige  erlautemde  Abbildungen  zu  geben. 

Diese  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Skene  der  alten  Theater 
sind  ntodich  nicht  allein  Combinationen  aus  den  Stellen  des 
Vitruv's,  des  Pollux  und  der  Scholiasten  und  aus  den  erhaltenen 
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Dfamen  mit  gelegentlicher  Beriicksichtigung  eines  oder  des  an- 
deren  Gmndrisses  der  meist  nur  mangelhaft  erhaltenen  Theater, 
sondem  sie  bemhen  wesentlich  auch  auf  der  eigenen  Anschauung 
imd  Untersuchung  der  vielen  in  Kleinasien  vorhandenen  Ruinen 
antiker  Theater.  Mein  Bruder  hat  zwei  Reisen  dorthin  gemacht. 
Er  verfolgte  dabei  zunachst  zwar  geographische  Zwecke;  er 
wunschte  zur  Erforschung  dieses  uralten  Culturlandes  etwas 
beizutrageii;  welches  dennoch  ausser  einzehien  Karavanenstras- 
sen  und  schmalen  Ktistenstrecken  grossentheils  so  unbekannt 
war,  wie  kaum  irgend  ein  anderes.  Aber  die  Entdeckimgen 
einzehier  Reisenden,  namentlich  in  Lykien,  zeigten,  dass  sich 
dort  auch  so  viele  Reste  aus  dem  classischen  Alterthume  erhal- 
ten  hatten,  wie  fast  nirgends.  Der  Schluss  schien  erlaubt,  es 
mtissten  von  den  vielen  griechischen  Stadten,  die  nach  den  alten 
Geographen  etc.  in  den  von  den  Kiisten  wenig  entfemten  Berg- 
landschaften  gelegen  hatten,  um  so  bedeutendere  Ruinen  erhal- 
ten  sein,  als  die  schwache  Hirtenbevolkerung,  die  jene  Gegen- 
den  im  Sommer  durchzog,  geringe  Veranlassung  hatte  die  Reste 
des  Alterthums  absichtlich  zu  vernichten,  wie  dies  in  Grie- 
chenland  und  Italien  geschehen  war,  und  in  Ungarn  und  Sie- 
benbiirgen  noch  jetzt  geschieht.  Namentlich  ausserte  er  wie- 
derholt  gegen  mich  die  Hoffhung,  dort  auch  noch  ein  oder  das 
andere  Theater  ganz  erhalten  zu  finden,  was  er  um  so  mehr 
wunschte,  aJs  er  nicht  nur  den  grossen  Dramatikern  der  Grie- 
chen  ein  ernstes  Studiuiii  zugewendet  hatte,  sondem  auch  mit 
den  antiquarischen  Fragen  liber  die  Einrichtung  der  Skene  sich 
viel  beschafdgte.  Endlich  reizte  ihn  das  Rathsel  der  lycischen 
Sprache,  wenn  es  sein  k5nnte,  zu  seiner  Losung  etwas  beizu- 
tragen.  Er  war  auch  mit  den  semitischen  Sprachen  seit  vielen 
Jahren  bekannt  genug,  um  sich  der  Hoffhung  hinzugeben,  wenn 
es  nur  gel9,nge,  recht  viele  Inschriften  genau  zu  copiren,  so 
wiirde  es  moglich  sein,  einen  ersten  Schritt  zu  ihrer  Entziff'e- 
rung  zu  thun, 

Mit  solchen  Absichten  wurde  nach  den  umfassendsten  Stu- 
dien  der  ihm  zugS.nglichen  literarischen  Hiilfsmittel  und  nach- 
dem  er  mit  unbeugsamer  Willenskraft  seinen  Korper  zur  Ei^t- 


behmng  vieler  una  gewohnlichen  Bequemlichkeiten  des  Lebens 
imd  zur  Ertragung  von  Beschwerden  gew5hnt  hatte^  die  Beise 
in  Gesellschaft  der  Herren  Dr.  Eiepert  und  Dr.  Low  in  der 
Mitte  des  Jahres  1841  untemommen.  Die  Beisenden  trennten, 
y^schiedene  Zwecke  verfolgend,  sich  nicht  lange  nach  der 
Anlmnft  in  Kleinasien,  und  nur  ein  Theil  des  folgenden  Win- 
ters wurde  von  meinem  Bruder  in  Gesellschaft  des  Herm  Dr. 
L5w  in  Bhodus  zngebracht.  Ausser  dem  ihm  bereitwillig  ge- 
w&hrten  Urlaube  von  seinem  Amte  hatte  er  sich  auch  einer 
GeldunterstUtzung  von  Seiten  des  Staates  zu  erfreuen.  Wenn 
aber  der  Hauptzweck  der  Beise  erreicht  werden  sollte,  die  geo- 
graphischen  VerhlQtnisse  der  in  vieler  EUnsicht  wenig  bekann- 
ten  Landschaften  von  Earien,  Lykien^  Pamphylien,  Pisidien  etc.; 
namentlich  den  Lanf  der  Fliisse  und  die  Gebirgsziige  zu  erfor- 
schen  und  die  Beste  der  alten  Wohnsitze  aufzusuchen,  so  war 
es  nothig,  die  Hauptstrassen  eher  zu  vermeiden  als  ihnen  zu  fol- 
geu;  und  die  Gegenden  nach  den  verschiedensten  Bichtungen 
zu  durchstreifen.  Dies  war  bei  der  Beschranktheit  der  vorhan- 
denen  Mittel  und  der  Eiirze  der  gewMJbrten  Zeit  nur  bei  der 
einfachsten  Beiseart  ausfuhrbai:.  Mein  Bruder  durchzog  daher^ 
von  einem  einzigen  Tiirken  der  Gegend  begleitet,  der  die  Sorge 
^  &Lr  die  zwei  oder  drei  Pferde  hatte ,  das  Land;  und  kam  oft 
erst  nach  Verlauf  mehrerer  Wochen  in  eine  der  Stadte  an 
der  Eiiste. 

Von  der  ersten  Beise  im  Sommer  1842  zuriickgekehrt  ging 
er^  so  viel  sein  muhvoUes  Schulamt  zuliess,  bald  an  die  Bear- 
beitung  des  gewonnenen  Materials.  Aber  eine  schleunige  eigene 
Bekanntmachung  der  Besultate  lag  nicht  in  seiner  Weisej  das 
so  berechtigte  Streben,  sich  die  Prioritat  der  mit  Autbietung 
der  Hussersten  Eraft  gemachten  Entdeckungen  zu  sichem,  war 
ihm  sehr  fern.  Mit  grosser  Bereitwilligkeit  hatte  er  den  Her- 
ren Fellows,  Forbes,  Spratt,  Texier,  mit  denen  er  in 
Eleinasien  zusammengetroffen  war,  willkommene  Mittheilungen 
Uber  die  von  ihm  zuerst  durchreisten  Gegenden  gemacht,  und 
ebenso  bereit  war  er,  seine  Untersuchungen  der  neuen  schonen 
Eourte  von  Eleinasien,  welche  Herr  Dr.  Eiepert  1844  in  sechs 
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Blattem  herausgab;  zu  Gute  kommen  zu  lassen.  Er  selbst  ver- 
offentlichte  nur  in  dem  Programme  des  Koniglichen  Friedrich- 
Wilhelms- Gymnasiums  in  Posen  vom  Jahre  1843  die  Abhand- 
lung:  iiber  einige  Flusse  Lykiens  imd  Pamphyliens  nach 
Mittheilungen  des  Prof.  Dr.  Low  imd  nach  eigenen  Notizen, 
und  in  dem  vom  Jahre  1849  die  Abhandlung:  Beitrage  zur  Geo- 
graphie  Kleinasiens. 

Meinem  Andringen  zu  umfassenderen  Publicationen  begeg- 
nete  er  meist  mit  dem  Wunsche,  zuvor  nochmals  einzehie  Theile 
der  Stldkuste  Kleinasiens  zu  besuchen,  um  iiber  Zweifelhaftes 
ins  Hare  zu  kommen.  Fur  diese  zweite  Reise  vom  21.  August 
bis  zum  Ende  des  Jahres  1851  versah  er  sich  auch  mit  einem 
photographischen  Apparate,  um  besonders  von  einzelnen  Bild- 
werken  oder  Ruinen  Ansichten  aufzimehmen.  Aber  die  Um- 
stande  waren  viel  ungiinstiger.  Uebermassige  Hitze  hatte  nicht 
nur  die  Quellen  oft  im  Umkreise  von  mehreren  Meilen  ausge- 
trocknet,  so  dass  das  auch  fur  die  Pferde  unentbehrliche  Was- 
ser  nur  mit  grossen  Kosten  und  vielem  Zeitaufwande  herbeige- 
schafffc  werden  konnte,  sondem  auch  Misswachs  und  damit 
grosse  Noth  hervorgebracht.  Dazu  kam  die  seit  1841  merklich 
fortgeschrittene  Desorganisation  des  tlirkischen  Reiches.  In 
Karien  waren  sehr  zahlreiche  Rauberbanden,  englische  Reisende 
waren  in  friiher  ganz  sicheren  Gegenden  ermordet  worden,  die 
tiirkischen  Behorden  erklarten,  sie  seien  zum  Schutze  zu 
schwach.    Leider  kam  auch  ein  heftiger  Krankheitsanfall  hinzu. 

Ich  habe  nicht  die  Absicht  einen  Abriss  der  Reisen  zu  ge- 
ben.  Mein  Bruder  war  nicht  so  glucklich,  fiir  die  ausfiihrliche 
Beschreibimg  einen  Verleger  zu  finden.  Um  die  miihsam  er- 
langten  Resultate  der  Wissenschaft  zu  erhalten,  stellte  er  im 
Gefiihl  des  schnell  herannahenden  Lebensendes  das  Manuscript 
dem  Herrn  Professor  Carl  Ritter,  der  ihm  viele  Beweise  der 
wohlwollendsten  Theilnahme  gegeben  hatte,  zur  unbeschrankten 
Benutzung  bei  der  von  alien  Seiten  so  lebhaft  erwarteten  Schil- 
derimg  Kleinasiens,  und  hatte  die  Genugthuung,  noch  drei 
Tage  vor  seinem  Tode  von  diesem  competentesten  Richter  mit 
der  her^chsten  Anerkennung  des  Werthes  seiner  Forschimgen 
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erfreut  zu  werden.  Ich  habe  dies  Alles  erwahnen  zu  mtissen 
geglaubt;  da  mein  Bruder  nach  seiner  bescheidenen  Weise  im- 
terlassen  hat  in  dem  vorliegenden  Buche  auszusprechen,  dass 
er  die  bis  1851  bekannt  gewordenen  kleinasiatischen  Theater 
der  von  ihm  durchr^sten  Gegenden  zum  Theil  wiederholt  ge- 
sehen  und  mehrere  auf  das  genaueste  untersucht  hat. 

Manche  seiner  Angaben  weichen  von  denen  namhafter  Rei- 
senden  ab.  Wohl  ist  Irrthum  bei  den  oft  sehr  schwierigen  Un- 
tersuchungen  von  solehen  Rninen  leicht  moglich.  Ich  hoflfe  aber, 
spatere  grundliche  Forseher  werden  finden,  dass  der  auf  sich 
allein  beschrankte  deutsche  Gelehrte  richtiger  aufgefasst  nnd 
geschildert  hat^  als  andere  unter  viel  giinstigeren  ausserenVer- 
haltnissen  gesehen  und  zmn  Theil  abgebildet  haben. 

Die  photographischen  Ansichten,  die  mein  Bruder  mit- 
brachte,  konnten,  da  sie  durch  einen  Dilettanten  unter  den  er- 
schwerendsten  Umstanden  entstanden  waren,  sich  mit  den  voll- 
endeten  Erzeugnissen  der  letzten  Jahre  nicht  messen;  indessen 
waren  sie  hnmer  werthvolle  Erlauterungen  der  Beschreibung. 
Namentlich  wiinschte  er  eine  Ansicht  der  Skene  von  Aspendos 
beizuftigen.  Leider  ist  sie  unter  den  umfangreichen  Sammlun- 
gen  eines  an  der  Reise  und  ihren  Ergebnissen  lebhaften  Antheil 
nehmenden  Mamies  verlegt  worden,  imd  konnte  bisher  nicht 
wieder  aufgefunden  werden.  Gem  hatte  ich  nun  wenigstens 
die  im  Nachlass  vorhandenen  Abbildungen  einzehier  Theile  der 
Skenenfront,  namentlich  der  Balkons,  gegeben;  aber  sie  bediir- 
fen,  um  richtig  vom  Zeichner  aufgefasst  zu  werden,  einer  Er- 
klarung,  wie  sie  der  Verstorbene  noch  im  Herbste  des  Jahres 
1856  mir  in  geniigendster  Weise  gab.  Damals  hielten  wir  beide 
den  Tod  fiir  nicht  so  nahe,  und  hofiten  auch  auf  diese  weniger 
gelungenen  und  nur  zur  Darstellung  gewisser  Details  aufge- 
nonmienen  Photographien  nicht  zuriickgehen  zu  diirfen.  Ich 
getraue  inich  jetzt  nicht  mehr,  Zeichnimgen  darnach  anfertigen 
zu  lassen. 

So  moge  denn  diesea  von  seinem  Verfasser  mit  grosser 
Liebe  ausgearbeitete  Buch  ohne  den  Schmuck  bildlicher  Dar- 
Btellungeu  siclr  Freunde  suchen !    Hoffentlich  bringt  es  wenig- 
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stens  einen  Theil  der  iiber  die  Theater  der  Alien  noch  schwe- 
benden  Fragen  ihrer  Entscheidung  naher^  und  tragi  dazu  bei 
nachzuweisen,  dass  die  Kimsi  der  Griechen  wie  tiberall  so 
auch  auf  diesem  Gebiete  sich  fesien  Schranken  unierwarf,  ohne 
dadurch  an  unsierblichen  Werken  gehinderi  zu  werden. 

Dr.  Cari  Schdnborn. 
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Das  Theater  der  altenHellenen  besteht  aus  zweiHaupttheilen, 
dem  fiir  die  Zuschauer  bestimmten  Raume  und  dem  eigentlichen 
Buhnengebaude.  Die  Gestalt  und  Einrichtung  des  Zuschauer- 
raumes  ist  ziemlich  bekannt ;  viele  antike  Theater  haben  gerade 
in  diesem  Theile  sich  erhalten,  und  da  es  uberdies  nicht  an 
Notizen  bei  den  alten  Schriftstellem  fehlt,  die  diesen  Theil,  das 
eigentliche  d^iaxQOVy  betreflfen:  so  diirften  nur  wenige  Fragen  von 
Belang  sein,  die  sich  nicht  mit  Sicherheit  und  voUsttodig  be- 
antworten  liessen.  Anders  sieht  es  mit  dem  Biihnengebaude 
aus.  An  dahin  einschlagenden  Bemerkimgen  der  alten  Schrif)r 
steller  fehlt  es  fireilich  ebenfalls  nicht;  ja  Vitruvius  giebt  uns 
eine  sehr  bestimmte  Anweisimg,  wie  es  anzulegen  und  einzu- 
richten  sei.  Da  man  aber  keine  vollstandig  erhaltene  antike 
Biihne  vor  Augen  hatte',  mit  der  man  die  Beschreibung  des  Vi- 
truv  hatte  vergleichen  imd  sich  klar  machen  konnen;  da  die  nur 
in  ihren  niedem  Theilen,  nicht  selten  nur  in  den  Fundamenten 
erhaltenen  Skenen  vielfach  von  den  Bestimmungen  des  alten 
Baumeisters  abzuweichen  schienen,  wenn  sie  ihnen  nicht  geradezu 
widersprachen:  so  ist  man  nicht  dazu  gelangt^  die  Construction 
der  antiken  Skene  mit  gleicher  Sicherheit,  wie  die  des  Zuschauer- 
raumes,  zu  ermitteln.  Nicht  nur  ist  eine  Rcihe  von  Fragen  iibrig 
geblieben,  uber  die  sich  die  namhaftesten  Gelehrten  nicht  haben 
vereinigen  konnen  (ich  erinnere  vor  Allem  an  die  Zahl  der 
Thiiren  in  der  Skene,  an  das  Auftreten  der  Schauspieler,  an 
die  Beschaffenheit  der  Decorationen),  sondern  wenn  man  beson- 
ders  versuchte,  im  Einzelnen  zu  bestimmen,  wie  die  uns  erhalte- 
nen Dramen  auf  der  Biihne  dargestellt  worden  sind,  stiess  man 
auf  mancherlei  Schwierigkeiten,  sah  sich  zu  Nothbehelfen  ver- 
anlasst  und  war  namentlich  ausser  Stande,  eine  durchgreifende 
Consequenz  fiir  alle  Stucke  zu  handhaben.  Bald  hiess  es,  die 
altattische  Biihne  sei  verschieden  von  der  spMern,  die  holzerne 
von  der  steinemen  gewesen,  bald  rechnete  man  es  der  Unwissen- 
heit  des  Vitruvius  zu,  dass  man  nicht  zum  gewiinschten  Ziele 
kam.  Und  doch  ist  es  moglich,  auch  hierin  zu  festenBesultaten 
zu  konunen;  freilich  erstjetzt,  nachdem  sich  ein  Theater  geiun- 
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den  hat,  dessen  Skene  von  den  Fundamenten  bis  zum  Dache 
sich  erhalten  hat ;  es  ist  dies  das  Theater  von  Aspendos.  Zwar 
ist  es  nur  ein  Romisches;  dennoch  lasst  sich  aus  ihm,  wie  ich 
meine,  auch  die  Beschaflfenheit  der  Hellenischen  Skene  vollstan- 
dig  erkennen;  denn  einige  Abweichungen  in  den  Dimensionen 
und  der  Stellung  einzelner  Bulmentheile  abgerechnet  war  die 
Skene  der  Hellenen,  wie  sich  spater  zeigen  wird,  eben  so  be- 
schaffen,  wie  die  der  Romer.  Lasst  sich  nufi  iiberdies  darthnn, 
dass  die  Skene  dieses  Theaters  so  eingerichtet  ist,  wie  Vitru- 
vius  es  verlangt,  und  dass  sammtliche  Dramen  der  Hellenen,  die 
uns  erhalten  sind,  Trauerspiele  wie  Lustspiele,  sehr  wohl  und 
ohne  alle  Schwierigkeit  auf  einer  derartigen  Biihne  sich  auflFiih- 
ren  liessen :  so  steht  zu  hoffen,  dass  man  auch  in  Bezug  auf  die 
antike  Biihne  zu  grosserer  Klarheit  und  zu  festeren  Resultaten, 
als  bisher  der  Fall  gewesen  ist,  gelangen  wird.  Als  ein  Ver- 
such,  nach  dieser  Seite  hin  unsere  Kenntniss  der  Hellenischen 
Skene  zu  erweitern,  wollen  die  folgenden  Auseinandersetzungen 
gelten. 

Dem  Gesagten  zufolge  konnte  es  zweckmassig  scheinen,  bei 
der  weitern  Untersuchung  von  dem  Theater  zu  Aspendos  aus- 
zugehen,  danach  die  Regeln  des  Vitruvius  zu  erklaren,  und  end- 
lich  die  Anwendimg  hiervon  auf  die  uns  erhaltenen  Dramen  zu 
machen.  Bei  einem  solchen  Verfahren  diirfte  indess  leicht  der 
Verdacht  rege  werden,  als  wiirde  dem  genannten  Monumente 
Alles,  so  gut  es  angehe,  angepasst.  Darum  scheint  es  angemes- 
sener,  von  den  Bestimmungen  des  Vitruvius  auszugehen  und  sie 
zu  erklare^,  ohne,  so  weit  es  angeht,  dabei  weder  auf  das  ge- 
nannte  Theater,  noch  auf  die  in  den  antiken  Dramen  enthalte- 
nen  Andeutungen  Riicksicht  zu  nehmen;  mit  den  auf  diesem 
Wege  gefundenen  Resultaten  alsdann  das  zu  vergleichen,  was 
das  Theater  zu  Aspendos  und  andere  theilweise  erhaltenen  Mo- 
numente dieser  Art  zeigen ;  danach,  wenn  so  eine  feste  Grimd- 
Ifl-ge  gewonnen  ist,  anderweitige  die  Skene  betreffenden  Nach- 
richten  der  Alten  zu  beriicksichtigen ,  imd  hierauf  darzuthun, 
dass  die  so  construirte  Biihne  vollstandig  ausreichte,  um  sammt- 
liche Dramen  des  Aischylos,  Sophocles,  Euripides  imd  Aristo- 
phanes auf  ihr  zur  Darstellung  zu  bringen. 

Obgleich  es  aber,  wie  oben  angegeben  worden  ist,  nur  die 
Biihne  der  Hellenen  ist,  auf  welche  ich  im  Folgenden  naher 
einzugehen  gedenke:  so  lasst  sich  doch  auch  die  Einrichtung 
der  Romischen Biihne  nicht  ganz  mit  Stillschweigen  iibergbhen. 
Vitruvius   geht  bei   seiner  Construction  des  Theaters  von  dem 


Romischen  aus,  und  die  Einrichtnng  des  Hellenischen  erwahnt 
er  nur  in  so  weit,  als  sie  von  der  der  Romer  abweicht.  Es 
wird  danun  nothig,  auch  die  Regeln  zu  berux^ksichtigen ,  die  er 
fur  die  Romische  Bauweise  aufstellt. 


Das  Grundschema  fiir  das  Romische  Theater  ist  nach  Vi- 
truvius  in  folgender  Weise  zu  entwerfen:  man  sehlage  einen 
Kreis  mit  einem  Radius  ^  wie  er  der  Grosse  der  zu  bildenden 
Orchestra  angemessen  ist ;  hierauf  trage  man  vier  gleichseitige 
Dreiecke  dergestalt  in  den  Kreis  ein,  dass  die  Ecken  derselben 
in  die  Peripherie  des  Kreises,  imd  zwar  in  gleichem  Abstande 
von  einanddt  fallen,  und  bestimme  eine  der  Dreieckseiten,  in 
deren  Richtung  die  Skene  liegen  soil.  Die  gewahlte  Seite  des 
Dreiecks  wird  alsdann  die  den  Zuschauern  zugekehrte  Seite  der 
Skene  begrenzen,  und  eine  Linie,  die  mit  der  bezeichneten  pa- 
rallel durch  den  Mittelpunkt  des  Kreises  gezogen  wird,  wird 
die  Grenze  des  Logeion  oder  pulpitiun  gegen  die  Orchestra  hin 
bezeichnen.  Die  LSnge  der  Skene  ist  dem  doppelten  Durch- 
messer  der  Orchestra  d.  h.  dem  vierfachen  Radius  des  Kreises 
gleich.  Die  in  der  Skene  anzubringenden  Thiiren  werden  durch 
die  flinf  Ecken  der  Dreiecke  bestimmt,  welche  in  den  Bereich 
der  Skene  fallen,  wahrend  die  iibrigen  sieben  Ecken  fur  die 
Anlage  der  aus  der  Orchestra  2u  den  Sitzreihen  der  Zuschauer 
fiihrenden  Treppen  zu  benutzen  sind. 

Die  Orchestra  bildet  demnach  im  Romischen  Theater  einen 
Halbkreis ;  die  vordere  Grenze  des  Proskenion  ist  von  der  ge- 
geniiberliegenden  Seite  der  Orchesti'a  einen  Radius,  die  vordere 
Seite  der  Skene  einen  und  einen  halben  Radius  fern ;  die  Lange 
der  Buhne  betr^gt  vier  Radien,  die  Breite  einen  halben  Radius ; 
die  vordere  Seite  der  Skene  bildet  eine  gerade  Linie,  und  in 
dieser  Front  befinden  sich  fiinf  Thiiren.  Die  Tiefe  des  Biihnen- 
gebHudes  d.h.  die  Ausdehnimg  desselben  von  der  Front  der 
Skene  bis  zu  der  nach  der  Strasse  oder  Aussenseite  hin  liegen- 
den  Seite  derselben  wird  von  Vitruvius  nicht  bestimmt;  das 
Bediirfiuss  des  grosseren  oder  geringeren  Raumes  innerhalb  des 
Biihnengebaudes  musste   also  hier  maassgebend  sein.  ^) 

Bei  der  Construction  des  Hellenischen  Theaters  geht  Vitru- 
vius von  drei  Quadraten  aus,  diC;  entsprechend  den  vier  Drei- 
ecken  des  Romischen  Theaters,  so  in  den  Kreis  gelegt  werden, 
dass  die  Ecken  derselben  in  die  Peripherie  fallen  imd  zugleich 
gleich  weit  von  einander  entfemt  sind.  Wenn  man  hierauf  eiae 


beliebige  Quadratseite  als  Grenze  des  Proskenion  gegen  die  Zu- 
schauer  hin  bestimmt  hat:  so  bezeichnet  eine  mit  dieser  Linie 
an  der  gleichen  Seite  des  Kreises  parallel  gezogene  Tangente 
den  Ort  der  eigentlichen  Skene,  scenae  frons.  —  Dcninach.st 
ist  eine  Linie  dem  Proskenion  parallel  durch  das  Centrum  der 
, Orchestra  im  Kreise  zu  ziehen,  und  von  den  in  die  Peripherie 
fallenden  Endpimkten  dieser  Linie  sind  Bogen  mit  dem  Radius 
des  urspriinglichen  Kreises  durch  die  Linie  zu  schlagen,  welche 
die  vordere  Grenze  des  Proskenion  bestimmt.  Man  erhalt  auf 
diese  Weise  die  Lange  der  Skene.*-)  Ueber  die  Zahl  und  Lage 
der  Thtiren  giebt  Vitruvius  keine  Bestimmungen ;  in  der  Bezie- 
hung  kann  also  auch  keine  Verschiedenheit  vom  Romischen 
Theater  stattgefunden  haben.  Eben  so  fehlt  bei  Vitruvius  hier 
wie  bei  dem  Romischen  Theater  eine  Angabe,  wie  tief  das  Biih- 
nengebaude  sein  soil.  Dagegen  diirfen  die  intervalla,  die  Zwi- 
schenraume,  nicht  iibersehen  werden,  deren  Vitruvius  freilich 
nur  beilaufig  als  am  Hellenischen  Theater  beiindlich  gedenkt. 

Dem  Schema  des  Vitruvius  zufolge  umfasst  demnach  die 
Orchestra  im  Hellenischen  Theater  mehr  als  einen  Halbkreis, 
die  vordere  Grenze  des  Proskenion  ist  von  der  gegeniiberlie- 
genden  Seite  der  Orchestra  1  ^j^  Radius ,  die  vordere  Seite  der 
Skene  (die  scenae  frons)  zwei  Radien  fern;  die  Lange  der 
Biilme  betragt  etwas  iiber  drei  Radien ,  die  Breite  Y;  Radius ; 
die  vordere  Seite  der  Skene  bildet  eine  gerade  Linie,  und  in 
dieser  Front  befinden  sich  fiinf  Thiiren.  Die  Tiefe  des  Biih- 
nengebaudes  ist  nicht  bestimmt ;  das  Biihnengebaude  endlich  ist 
von  dem  eigentlichen  x^eargov  durch  Zwischenraume,  von  denen 
an  jeder  Seite  der  Biihne  einer  sich  befindet,  getrennt,  und 
beide  Theile  bilden  also  keine  zusammenhangende  Masse,  wie  im 
Romischen  Theater. 

Vergleicht  man  hiermit  die  Verschiedenheiten  vom  Romi- 
schen Theater,  die  Vitruvius  selbst  erwahnt,^)  um  daraus  zu  er- 
selien,  ob  seine  Constructionen  von  den  beiderlei  Theatern  richtig 
aufgefasst  worden  sind,  so  treffen  sie  vollstandig  zu:  die  Orchestra 
der  Hellenen  ist  grosser  als  die  der  Romer,  die  Skene  tritt  bei  je- 
nen  weitcr  von  der  Orchestra  zuriick,  als  bei  diesen,  und  das 
Logeion  oder  pidpitum  ist  im  Hellenischen  Theater  schmaler 
als  im  Romischen.  —  Ladess  hierbei  diirfen  wir  nicht  stehen 
bleiben;  denn  es  ist  offenbar,  dass  Vitruvius  keineswegs  alle 
Verschiedenheiten,  welche  zwischen  dem  Hellenischen  und 
dem  Romischen  Theater  bestehen,  aufFuhrt.  Da  es  aber 
tiberdios  nicht  bios  darauf  ankommt,  die  genannten  Verscliieden- 


heiten  kennen  zu  lemen,  sondem  vor  Allem  dariiber  Sicherheit 
zu  erlangen,  ob  die  Grundsatze  des  Vitruvius  auch  richtig  sind, 
d.  h.  ob  sie  auch  in  den  antiken  Theatem  zur  Anwendung  ge- 
kommen  sind:  so  ist  demnachst  nothig,  die  Construction  der 
Theater,  die  uns  aus  dem  Alterthume  erhalten  sind,  mit  den 
Vorschriften  des  alten  Baumeisters  zu  vergleichen.  Stimmt  die 
Einrichtung  der  Theater  mit  Vitruvs  Lehre ,  so  wird  man  wohl 
eben  so  wohl  die  Richtigkeit  der  Construction  Seitens  des  Vi- 
truvius wie  die  Richtigkeit  der  so  eben  gegcbenen  Erklarung  der- 
selben  anerkennen  milssen.  Stimmt  dagegen  die  Construction 
der  Theater  mit  den  so  eben  aufgestellten  Vitruvischen  Lehr- 
satzen  nicht  iiberein,  so  sind  entweder  die  Grundsatze  selbst 
falsch,  oder  sie  sind  nicht  richtig  gedeutet  worden,  imd  es  wird 
dann  naher  zu  untersuchen  sein,  wo  der  Fehler  liegt. 

,  Bevor  wir  aber  zu  derVergleichung  der  Monumente  schrei- 
ten,  ist  wohl  nothig  darauf  zu  achten,  in  welchem  Verhaltnisse 
Vitruvius  mit  seiner  Lehre  zu  den  Monumenten  steht,  um  imsere 
Porderungen  riicksichtlich  der  Uebereinstimmung  der  Regein 
mit  den  Resten  der  uns  erhaltencn  Theater  nicht  zu  hoch  zu 
spannen.  Die  alten  Theater  sind  fast  iiber  alle  Lander,  die 
einst  von  den  Hellenen  cultivirt,  von  den  Romern  beherrscht 
wurden,  zerstreut.  Sie  sind  femer  im  Laufe  von  mehr  als  einem 
halben  Jahrtausend  entstanden,  wahrend  welcher  Zeit  die  Be- 
schaffenbeit  der  Schauspiele,  die  auf  den  Theatem  zur  Darstel- 
lung  kamen,  sich  gewaltig  anderte.  Ich  schweige  von  den  Ver- 
anderungen,  welche  die  Dramen  selbst  erfuhren,  und  die  nicht 
ohne  Riickwirkimg  auf  die  Theater  bliebcn.  Die  Dramen  wur- 
den allmUhlich  durch  Mimen  und  Pantomimen,  durch  musikali- 
sche  und  anderweitige  Kunstproductionen  verdrangt;  und  doch 
benennen  wir  die  Geb^ude,  in  denen  alle  diese  Schauspiele  ge- 
geben  wurden,  mit  dem  Namen:  Theater.  Naturlich  konnten 
und  durften  diese  Gebaude  nicht  sammtlich  einer  und  derselben 
Bauweise  angepasst  sein;  sie  mussten,  um  dem  Zwecke  zu  ge- 
niigen,  den  man  bei  ihrer  Erbauung  vor  Augen  hatte,  eine  von 
einander  abweichende  Einrichtung  erhalten.  Die  wechselnde 
Mode  der  Zeit,  die  allgemach  sich  steigemde  Prachtliebe,  die 
Armuth  und  Verarmimg,  die  sich  an  andern  Orten,  zu  andern 
Zeiten  kund  gab,  that  das  Ihrige  hinzu,  dass  die  Gebaude  auch 
in  mancher  Beziehung,  wo  eine  Aenderung  nicht  gerade  durch- 
aus  nothwendig  war,  eine  solche  dennoch  erfuhren.  Es 
ware  mithin  verkehrt  zu  verlangen  oder  vorauszusetzen,  dass 
Vitruvs  Vorschriften   mit  der  Construction  aller  der  Gebaude, 
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die  wir  unter  dem  Namen  Theater  befassen,  ubereinstlininen 
sollen ;  es  ware  um  so  verkehrter,  da  Vitruvius  nicht  nur  weiss, 
dass  die  Praxis  in  vielfacher  Beziehung  von  seinen  Regeln  ab- 
weicht,  sondem  auch  eine  Reihe  Abweichungen  geradezu  gestat- 
tet  und  rechtfertigt."*)  Es  kann  demnach  nicht  fehlen,  dass  nicht 
mancherlei  Abweichungen  von  den  Bestimmiingen  des  Vitruvius 
in  den  Resten  der  alten  Theater  ^)  sich  finden  werden ;  und 
wenn  sich  daher  nur  zeigen  lasst,  dass  die  Grundsatze  des  Vi- 
truvius im  Allgemeinen  in  ihnen  beobachtet,  dass  sie  nament- 
lich  in  den  besten  Zeiten  der  Kunst,  dass  sie  in  den  hervorra- 
gendsten  Theatern  jener  Zeit  zur  Anwendung  gekommen  sind: 
so  werden  wir  uns  nicht  veranlasst  sehen  konnen,  die  Autoritat 
des  Vitruvius,  der  iiberdies  der  einzige  Schriftsteller  des  Alter- 
thums  ist,  durch  den  wir  iiberhaupt  etwas  iiber  die  Construction 
der  alten  Theater  erfahren,  zu  verachten  oder  zu  verdachtigen. 
Wissen  wir  doch  nicht  einmal,  wen  in  solchem  Falle  unser  Ta- 
del  eigentlich  triflft.  Denn  dass  es  nicht  des  Vitruvius  eigene 
Erfindung  ist,  was  er  als  Schema  fur  das  Hellenische  und  Ro- 
mische  Theater  mittheilt,  diirfte  doch  wohl  nicht  bezweifelt  wer- 
den, da  der  eklektische  Charakter  seines  Werkes  nicht  verkannt 
werden  kann.  Gewiss  werden  es  demnach  auch  hier  fremde 
Regehi  und  Constructionen  sein,  die  uns  durch  ihn  mitgetheilt 
werden.  So  lange  aber  nicht  ein  Architect  Schemata  ausfindig 
macht,  die  besser  und  genauer  als  die  Vitruvischen  die  bei  dem 
Theaterbau  dpr  Alten  beobachteten  Verhaltnisse  darlegen,  so 
lange  werden  wir  wohl  an  den  Grundsatzen  des  Vitruvius  fest- 
zuhalten  haben.  —  Da  es  aber  ferner  die  zur  Auffuhrung  von 
Dramen  bestimmten  Gebaude  sind,  auf  welche  sich  die  weitere 
Untersuchung  beziehen  soil,  wie  denn  auch  die  Anweisung  des 
Vitruvius  sich  ^  nur  auf  sie  bezieht :  so  miissten  eigentlich, 
bevor  zur  Vergleichung  der  Monumente  mit  Vitruvs  Anweisung 
geschritten  wird,  alle  diejenigen  Gebaude  aus  der  Zahl  der 
Theater  ausgeschieden  werden,  welche  nicht  zu  dramatischen 
Auflfiihnmgen  bestimmt,  dazu  nicht  eingerichtet  waren.  Den- 
noch,  um  jeden  Schein  von  Willkiir  zu  vermeiden,  und  da  sich 
in  der  That  oft  nicht  mit  Sicherheit  bestimmen  lasst,  welchen 
Zweck  man  bei  der  Auffuhrung  jedes  Gebaudes  der  Art  durch- 
aus  oder  vorzugsweise  im  Auge  hatte,  sollen  auch  sie,  also  na- 
mentlich  die  Odeien,  ferner  die  Gebaude,  deren  Skenen  nur 
eine  oder  keine  Thiir  haben,  und  die  mithin  jedenfalls  nicht  zur 
Auffuhrung  von  Dramen  bestimmt  waren,  bei  der  Vergleichung 
nicht    ganz    unbeachtet    bleiben.      Aber   natiirlich  diirfen  wir 


Abweichungen  von  den  Vltruvischen  Regeln,  die  sich  in  ihncn 
vorfinden,  nicht  dieselbe  Wichtigkeit  beimessen,  als  denen,  die 
bei  eigendichen  Theatem  vorkommen,  namentlich  bei  fiolchen 
Theatern,  die  durch  die  Stadt,  in  der  sie  sich  befinden,  oder 
durch  die  Zeit,  in  der  sie  entstanden  sind,  die  Vermuthung  fiir 
sich  haben,  dass  sie  Muster  fur  andere  Gebaude  der  Art  gewe- 
sen  sind.®)  —  Endlich  darf  nicht  ausser  Acht  gelassen  werden, 
dass  nicht  alle  Gnmdrisse,  anf  Gnmd  deren  die  Vergleichimg 
angestellt  werden  soil,  gleich  sorgfeltig  angefertigt  worden  sind, 
mithin  die  Moglichkeit  nicht  ausgeschlossen  ist,  dass  eine  Ab- 
weichimg  von  den  antiken  Schematen  der  Unvollkommenheit 
unserer  Hiilfsmittel,  nicht  dem  Vitruvius  zur  Last  fallt.  Nament- 
lich ist  aber  die  Unsicherheit  gross  in  Bezug  auf  die  meisten 
Grundrisse  von  Romischen  Theatem.  Die  vornehmsten  dieser 
Gebaude  lagen  in  Italien  und  sind  im  Mittelalter,  so  weit  sie, 
namentlich  die  Skenen,  sich  iiber  der  Erde  befanden,  fast  ganz 
zu  Grunde  gegangen.  Die  spater  angefertigten  Grundrisse 
stlitzen  sich  daher  oft  ganz  auf  das,  was  man  in  Folge  von 
Nachgrabungen  sah  oder  zu  sehen  glaubte.  Aber  bevor  der- 
gleichen  Nachforschungen  griindlich  angestellt  wurden,  wurden 
von  vielen  dieser  Theater  auch  die  in  der  Erde  befindlichen 
Baureste  anderweitig  verwendet,  und  so  lasst  sich  eine  Reihe 
von  Gnmdrissen  jener  Theater  in  Bezug  auf  ihre  Richtigkeit 
nicht  mehr  controlliren,  was  mn  so  wiinschenswerther  ware,  da 
Revisionen  anderer  Grundrisse  zu  nicht  wenigen  Veranderungen 
in  ihnen  Anlass  gegeben  haben.  —  Demungeachtet  wird  die  fol- 
gende  Vergleichung  zeigen,  dass  das  Resultat,  welches  aus  der 
Vergleichung  der  Theater  mit  der  Construction  des  Vitruvius 
sich  ergiebt,  iiberaus  gunstig  fiir  den  alten  Baumeister  ist,  und 
mithin  kein  Gnmd  vorhanden  ist,  die  von  ihm  in  Bezug  auf 
das  Theater  mitgetheilten  Regeln  zu  verdachtigen  oder  gar  go- 
ring zu  achten.  —  Die  Vergleichung  wird  iibrigens  dem  vorge- 
steckten  Zwecke  gemass  sich  nur  auf  die  Orchestra  und  das 
Skenengebslude  erstrecken. 

Was  zuerst  die  Gestalt  der  Orchestra,  die  dem  Vitru- 
vius zufolge  im  Romischen  Theater  einen  Halbkreia  bilden,  im 
Hellenischen  den  Halbkreis  iiberschreiten  soil,  anlangt:  so  stim- 
men  dieMonumente,  und  zwar  die  Theater  eben  so  wohl  wie  die 
den  Theatem  ahnlichen  Gebaude  fast  durchaus  mit  dieser  Re- 
gel  iiberein;  nur  freilich  ist  die  Verlangerung  der  cornua  iiber 
den  Halbkreis  hinaus  bei  einigen  Hellenischen  Gebauden  (es 
sind    dies  aber   im  Ganzen   wenige)  nicht  sehr  erheblich.     Die 
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Verlangening  der  cornua  geht  gcwohnlich  in  der  Bahn  der 
K^eisperipherie  fort,  iind  die  Orchestra  verliert  dcmnach  bei 
ihrer  Annaherung  an  das  Proskenion  an  Breite.  Da  hier  die 
Peripherie  die  Grenze  der  Orchestra  bildet ,  so  ist  auch  dies  mit 
Vitruvs  Anweisung,  der  die  Peripherie  des  Kreises  ebenfalls  als 
Grenze  der  Orchestra  benutzt,  in  Uebereinstimmiing.  Eine  Er- 
weiterung,  ein  Breiterwerden  der  Orchestra  gegcn  das  Pro- 
skenion hin,  die  man  in  einigen  Grundrissen  wahrnimmt,  scheint 
mir  noch  nicht  sicher  und  unzweifelhaft  zu  sein.  Eine  Ver- 
schmalerung  der  Orchestra  nach  der  Skene  hin  in  der  Weise, 
dass  die  sie  begrenzende  Bogenlinie  entweder  plotzlich  abbricht, 
und  statt  ihrer  eine  gerade  Linie  sie  begrenzt,  odor  die  Bogen- 
linie allmahlich  in  eine  gerade  Linie  ubergeht,  ist  nur  selten; 
von  5  dieser  Kategorie  zufallenden  Gebauden  ist  nur  eines  si- 
cher ein  Theater.  In  Bezug  auf  die  an  die  Orchestra  anstos- 
senden  Sitzreihen  lasst  sich  iibrigens  noch  ein  Unterschied  zwi- 
schen  dem  Hellenischen  und  Romischen  Theater  wahrnehmen, 
den  Vitrtivius  nicht  andeutet.  Im. Romischen  Baue  namlich  en- 
digen  die  Sitzreihen  gegeniiber  den  Seitenfliigeln  der  Skene  in 
einer  Linie,  die  dem  Proskenion  parallel  ist;  im  Hellenischen 
Baue  hingegen  treten  die  Sitzreihen  an  jener  Stelle,  je  hoher 
sie  liegen,  desto  mehr  gegen  das  Proskenion  vor.")  Wenn  Vi- 
truvius  ferner  im  Hellenischen  Theater  intervalla,  freie  Raume, 
die  sich  zwischen  dem  Proskenion  und  den  Enden  der  Zuschauer- 
sitze  befinden,  bemerklich  macht,  im  Romischen  Theater  dage- 
gen  das  Proskenion  bis  an  die  Enden  der  Sitzreihen  vortreten 
lasst,  so  dass  hier  das  Biihnengebaude  und  der  fiir  die  Zuschauer 
reservirte  Raum  Eine  Masse  bilden :  so  bewahrt  sich  auch  dieser 
Unterschied  fast  durchgehends  an  den  Monumenten.^) 

Die  Entfernung  der  Vorderseite  des  Proskenion  von  der 
gegeniiberliegenden  Seite  der  Orchestra  zu  bestimmen,  ist,  abge- 
sehen  von  den  Theatern,  deren  Skenen  ganz  oder  fast  ganz  zer- 
stort  sind,  in  alien  denen  unthunlich,  denen  Seitenfliigcl  an  der 
Skene  fehlen,  oder  die  Pfeilerporticus  an  den  Seiten  der  Skene 
haben.  Die  Zahl  der  Theater,  an  denen  sich  dalier  eine  Ver- 
gleichung  mit  den  desfallsigen  Bestimmungen  des  Vitruvius  an- 
stellen  lasst,  ist  daher  nicht  gross;  aber  bei  diesen  wonigen  ist 
das  Resultat  fur  Vitruvius  giiristig.  Eine  genaue  Uebereinstim- 
mung  mit  den  Vitruvischen  Festsetzungen  findet  zwar  nur  sel- 
ten statt.  Denn  bei  den  Romischen  ist  die  genannte  Entfer- 
nung nicht  selten  etwas  grosser,  bed  den  Hellenischen  zum  Theil 
as  geringer,  als  es  Vitruvius  verlangt.   Aber  nur  sehr  selten  ist 
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die  Zunahme  der  Entfernung  in  den  Romischen,  und  die  Ab- 
nahme  derselben  in  den  Hellenischen  Theatern  so  gross,  dass 
der  Unterschied  der  beiderlei  Biihnen  in  der  Beziehung  ganz 
verschwindet.  Wo  noch  grossere  Abweichungen  als  die  ange- 
gebenen  vorkommen,  da  wird  theils  die  Richtigkeit  der  Risse 
angezweifelt,  theils  tindet  es  an  Bauten  statt,  die  sehr  spaten 
Zeiten  angehoren,  oder,  obgleich  Hellenischen  Ursprungs,  von 
den  Romern  uragebaut  worden  sind.^) 

Entschieden  imgiinstiger  fiir  Vitruvius  sind  die  Verhaltnisse 
in  den  Skenen  der  meisten  Theater,  und  hier  kann  es  allerdings 
scheinen,  als  thue  man  am  besten,  die  Vorschriften  des  alten 
Baumeisters  gar  nicht  zu  beachten.  Denn  wShrend  die  Entfer- 
nung des  Skenengebaudes  vom  Kreismittelpunkte  im  Romischen 
Theater  eineu  halben  Radius  betragen  soil,  ist  sie  in  fast  alien 
grosser  und  erreicht  in  nicht  wenigen  die  fur  das  Hellenische 
Theater  festgesetzte,  ja  sie  iibertrifft  noch  dieselbe.  Umgekehrt 
ist  die  Skene  in  einer  ganzen  Reihe  von  Hellenischen  Theatern 
weniger  als  einen  Radius,,  den  Vitru\'ius  als  Norm  ansetzt,  vom 
Kreismittelpunkte  fern ,  iiberstcigt  in  andern  das  Maass  und  ist 
nur  in  wenigen  normal.*^) 

Etwas  mehr  stimmen  die  Maasse  zu  riicksichtlich  der  Lange 
der  Skene;  aber  auch  hier  herrscht  weit  grossere Mannigfaltig- 
keit,  als  man  nach  den  Regeln  des  Vitruvius  erwarten  sollte. 
Namentlich  fallt  der  Unterschied  in  der  Lange,  den  Vitruvius 
zwischen  dem  Romischen  und  Hellenischen  Theater  ansetzt,  oft 
ganz  fort,  und  wie  es  Hellenische  Theater  giebt,  deren  Skene 
langer  als  4  Radien  (das  fiir  die  Romische  Skene  geforderte 
Maass)  ist:  so  giebt  es  nicht  wenige  Romische  Theater,  die  eben 
so  wie  auch  eine  Reihe  Hellenischer  weit  unter  drei  Radien  in 
Bezug  auf  die  Lange  ihrer  Skenen  herabsinken,  wahrend  dem 
Vitruvius  zufolge  die  Hellenische  Skene  etwas  iiber  3  Radien 
lang  ist.^^) 

Sondert  man  aber  die  Hellenischen  Gebaude  aus,  die  nicht 
fiir  das  Drama  errichtet  worden  sind :  so  stimmen  die  Angaben 
des  Vitruvius  auch  in  Bezug  auf  die  Skene  theils  ganz  und  gar, 
wie  namentlich  an  den  Theatern  zu  Side,  Patara,  Myra  und 
wie  es  scheint  auch  zu  Termessos,  theils  "weichen  sie  so  wenig 
ab,  wie  die  Entfernung  der  Skene  zu  Jasos,  oder  diese  und  die 
LiLnge  der  Skene  in  Kibyra,  dass  Vitruvius  in  Bezug  auf  die 
Hellenische  Biihne  hierin  vollstandig  gerechtfertigt  ist ;  denn  die 
genannten  Skenen  sind  zugleich  die  einzigen,  welche  ein  endgiilti- 
ges  Urtheil  hieruber  abgeben  konnen,  —  Wie  misslich  es  aber  ist, 
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den  Vitruvius  nach  den  erhaltenen  Romischen  Theatem  be- 
urtheilen  zu  woUen,  ist  schon  fruher  bemerkt  worden;  sie  sind 
mit  Ausnahme  der  Theater  des  Pompejus  iind  Marcellus  sammt- 
lich  aus  jungerer  Zeit,  und  die  beiden  genannten  sind  so  viel- 
fach  umgebaut  und  emeuert  worden,  von  beiden  hat  sich  so 
wenig  erhalten,  dass  weder  das  Zutreffen  noch  Abweichen  von 
Vitruvs  Bestimmungen  ein  entscheidendes  Moment  abgiebt  Da- 
her  lege  ich  keinen  grossen  Werth  darauf,  dass  die  fraglichen 
Verhaltnisse  im  Theater  des  Marcellus  fast  vollstandig  die  von 
Vitruvius  angegebene  Norm  einhalten.  Wichtiger  dagegen 
scheint  mir  zu  sein,  dass  der  alte  Riss  des  Eugubinischen  Thea- 
ters fast  durchaus  damit  zu  stimmen  scheint,  iiberdies  auch  das 
Theater  zu  Aspendos  nicht  bedeutend  davon  abweicht.  Mithin 
sind  die  Maasse  des  Vitruvius  gewiss  nicht  blosse  theoretische 
Himgespinnste ;  zumal  da  es  ziemlich  klar  zu  Tage  liegt,  warum 
die  Romer  in  der  Construction  ihrer  Biihne  andere  Maasse  als 
die  Hellenen  anlegten.  Da  die  Orchestra  als  Rauiu  fur  die  auf- 
tretenden  Kiinstler  fiir  sie  wegfiel,  die  Biihne  allein  den  Schau- 
spielern  iibrig  blieb,  auf  der  Biihne  Mimen  und  Pantomimen, 
und  vor  Allem  grossartige  Prunkziige  stattfanden:  so  musste 
die  Biihne  in  Lange  imd  Breite  vergrossert  werden.  Man  musste 
aber  auch  suchen,  sie  den  Zuschauem  naher  zu  rucken,  um  die 
musikalischen  Geniisse  Allen  vernehmbar  zu  machen,  um  die 
Kunst  in  den  Tanzen,  Kunststiicke  und  die  verschwenderisch 
bei  Aufziigen  verwendete  Pracht  dem  Publikum  zur  vollen  An- 
schauung  zubringen;  imd  ich  glaube  daher,  dass  kein  Grund  vor- 
handen  ist,  auch  in  diesenBeziehungen  die  Angaben  des  alten  Bau- 
meisters  zu  verdachtigen  oder  gar  zu  verwerfen,  wenngleich  sie 
nicht   bei  alien  Bauten  der  Art  angewendet  worden  sini  — 

Die  Breite  der  Skene  trifft,  so  weit  sich  dariiber  urtheilen 
lasst,  in  fast  alien  Hellenischen,  Theatem  mit  Vitruvs  Bestim- 
mung  zusammen,  und  ist,  wenn  von  wenigen  nicht  Italischen 
Theatem  abgesehen  wird,  demgemass  immer  geringer  als  im 
Romischen  Theater.  Von  letzteren  zeigt  das  Theater  von  As- 
pendos Vi  Radius  Breite,  wie  Vitruvius  verlangt;  ein  gleiches 
Verhaltniss  zeigt  sich  in  mehrern  andern  Italischen,  wahrend 
bei  der  grosseren  Zahl  der  Theater  die  Skene  auch  in  dieser, 
wie  in  anderer.  Beziefaung,  etwas  ausgedehnter  ist,  ohne  dass 
man  aber,  zmnal  bei  den  wichtigeren,  darum  zu  dem  Verdachte 
sich  veranlasst  sieht,  dass  die  Bestimmung  des  Vitruvius  falsch 
oder  willkiirlich  angenommen  sei.^^^ 

Die  Normalzahl  Vitruvs  fiir  die  Thiiren  wird  fast  von  alien 
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Hellenischen  Theatem  bestatigt ;  4  und  6  Thiiren  zeigt  nur  je 
ein  Gebaude  der  Art,  und  gewiss  sind  diese  Zahlen  der  Thii- 
ren nicht  behufs  dramatischer  Auffiihrungen  gewahlt  worden. 
Drei  Thiiren  finden  sich,  das  Odeion  von  Pinara  abgerechnet, 
nur  in  Laodikeia,  d.  h.  an  einem  Romischen  Skenengebaude. 
Vitruvs  Bestimmung  gemass  soUten  freilich  auch  an  den  Ro- 
mischen Theatem  5  Thiiren  sein;  aber  bei  weitem  die  Mehr- 
zahl  derselben  hat  in  der  That  nur  3.  Ich  sehe  darin  keine 
Ungenauigkeit  Vitruvs  oder  ein  Missverstandniss  seiner  Con- 
struction, sondem  das  durchaus  begriindete  Streben  derRomer, 
die  Zahl  der  Thiiren  zu  beschranken,  zu  einer  Zeit,  als  die 
Auflfiihrungen  der  Dramen  gegen  die  von  Mimen,  Pantomimen 
und  musikalischen  Leistungen  in  den  Hintergrund  traten.  Als 
vollgiiltigen  Beweis  dafiir  sehe  ich  es  an,  das  die  Odeien  seit 
altester  Zeit  d.  h.  schon  bei  den  Hellenen  3  Thiiren,  wenn  auch 
nicht  inuner  und  jedesmal ,  haben.  Inwiefern  man  aber  selbst 
den  eigentlichen  Theatern  3,  nicht  5  Thiiren  geben  konnte,  dar- 
iiber  lasst  sich  erst  spS-ter  sprechen,  wo  die  Bedeutung  der  Thii- 
ren in  der  Skene  entwickelt  werden  muss.^^) 

Der  Forderung  des  alten  Baumeisters,  dass  die  Skene  eine 
gerade  Linie  bilde,  ist  man  in  alien  altern  Hellenischen  Thea- 
tem, die  zur  Auffuhrung  von  Dramen  dienten,  nachgekommen. 
Abweichungen  hiervon  finden  sich  fast  durchgangig  nur  erst  in 
den  Gebftuden  spSteren  Datums;  und  sie  sind  auch  hier  meist 
von  der  Art,  dass  man  einsieht,  wie  auch  dabei  die  gerade  Li- 
nie als  Norm  zu  Grunde  gelegen  hat.  Selbst  in  den  altern  Ro- 
mischen Theatem  ist  diese  Norm  festgehalten  worden ,  und  auch 
in  der  Beziehung  ist  demnach  das  Grundschema  von  Vitruvius 
gerechtfertigt.  Dass  man  spater  in  mannigfacher  Weise  hier- 
von abgegangen  ist,  kann  nicht  geleugnet  werden ;  aber  auch  bei 
dem  iiberhandnehmenden  Vor-  und  Zuriicktrcten  einzelner  Biih- 
nentheile  ist  iiberall  nicht  zu  verkennen,  dass  die  Hauptrichtimg 
die  einer  geraden  Linie  geblieben  ist.^*) 

Was  endlich  die  Seitenfliigel  der  Skene  anlangt,  so  finden 
sich  dieselben  in  den  Romischen  Theatem  fast  stets  vor,  nicht 
minder  auch  in  den  Hellenischen;  einige  Skenen  Romischen  oder 
Hellenischen  Urspnmgs  in  Kleinasien,  in  Grossgriechenland 
und  eine  in  Melos  haben  inzwischen  keine  Fliigel ;  eben  so  feh- 
len  sie  den  Theatem,  die  Portions,  durch  Pfeiler  gebildet,  haben, 
also  vomehmlich  den  Kretischen.  ^^)  Auch  hier  erfahren  wir 
denmach  Idurch  Vitruvius,  was  Regel  gewesen  ist. 

Das  Resultat  aus  alle  dem  ist  also  ein  for  Vitruvius  durch- 
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aus  gunstiges.  Seine  Regeln  zeigen  sich  an  den  Hellenischen 
Theatem  fast  durchgangig,  an  den  Romischen  bei  denjenigen 
beobachtet,  welche  wegen  ihrer  Lage  oder  ihres  Alters  vorzugs- 
weise  Beachtung  verdienen ;  und  demznfolge  kann  ich  nicht  glau- 
ben,  dass  die  Regehi,  welche  Vitruvius  in  Bezug  auf  die  Ein- 
richtung  der  Theater  aufstellt,  willkiirliche  Bestimmungen,  ,,be- 
engende  Vorschriften"  (Geppert  griech.  Biihnc  p.  93)  sind,  von 
denen  man  am  besten  thue  sich  ein  flir  allemal  loszusagen.  Ne- 
benbei  aber  diirfte  die  Uebereinstimmmig,  welche  wir  zwischen 
den  Lehrsatzen  des  alten  Bamneisters  und  den  Monmnenten  fin- 
den ;  einige  Gewahr  dafiir  abgeben,  dass  die  Deutmig  der  Vi- 
truvischen  Anweismig  wenigstens  in  der  Hauptsache  nicht  ver- 
fehlt  sein  konne.  Ein  weit  hoherer  Grad  von  Gewissheit  in  der 
Beziehung  wiirde  sich  freilich  ergeben,  wenn  wir  durch  ander- 
weitige  Nachrichten  der  Alten  in  den  Stand  gcsetzt  wiirden,  die 
Bestimmungen  des  Romischen  Baumeisters  auch  mit  diesen  zu 
vergleichen.  Aber  wie  mannigfach  auch  die  Notizen  sind,  wel- 
che das  Theater  in  den  Schriften  der  alten  Autoren  be- 
treffen,  wie  reich  auch  daran  namentlich  Pollux  ist,  eine  Ana- 
lyse des  Theatergebaudes  in  der  Art,  dass  sie  auch  die  Lage 
und  das  gegenseitige  Verhaltniss  der  einzelnen  Biihnenthcile  be- 
riicksichtigte  und  klar  machte,  geht  uns  ab,  Nur  inBetrefi'der 
Thiiren  ist  von  Wichtigkeit,  was  uns  Pollux  mittheilt,  und  um 
so  wichtiger,  weil  gerade  hierin  nicht  wenige  Monumente  von 
den  Bestimmungen  Vitruvs  abweichen.  Pollux  kennt  namlich 
ebenfalls  5  Thiiren  auf  der  Skene.  Die  Art  und  Weise 
aber,  wie  er  sich  dariiber  ausspricht,  lasst  kaum  daran  zwei- 
feln,  dass  er  auch  Theater  mit  drei  Thiiren  kannte;  und  da  er 
dies  von  Gebauden  ausspricht,  die  zur  AuflPiihrung  von  drama- 
tischen  Werken  bestimmt  waren:  so  kann  dem  Vitruvius  kein 
Vorwurf  daraus  erwachsen,  dass  seine  Angabe  nicht  mit  der 
Beschaffenheit  aller  Monumente  stimmt.  ^^)  Es  herrschte  darin 
keine  Uebereinstimmung ;  Vitruvius  aber  nimmt  5  Thiiren  als 
Normalzahl  an.  Die  Griinde,  die  ihn  dazu  bestimmten,  werden 
alsbald,  wo  es  gilt,  die  Bedeutung  der  Thiiren  zu  erortern,  her- 
vortreten.  Manches,  was  darauf  Bezug  hat,  ist  freilich  schon 
beilaufig  erwahnt  worden;  mancherlei  Missverstandnisse  aber, 
an  denen  es  hierbei  nicht  gefehlt  hat,  nothigen  auch  das  bereits 
Erwahnte  nochmals  aufzimehmen. 

Ich  gehe  hierbei  von  den  durch  Vitruvius  gegebenen  An- 
deutungen  aus.  Dem  alten  Baumeister  kam  es  zwar  nur  auf 
die  Zahl  und  Lage  der  Thiiren  an,  nicht  darauf,   warum  und 
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wozu  sie  da  sein  miissen.  Er  ist  daher  in  letzterer  Beziehung 
wortkarg;  und  Pollux  geht  weit  mehr  hierin  ein.  Aber  eben 
die  Kurze^  deren  Vitruvius  sich  befleissigt,  erleichtert  das  Ver- 
standniss  seiner  Angaben;  und  werden  sie  richtig  gedeutet,  so 
dilrften  damit  mancherlei  JVIissverstandnisse^  zu  denen  die  Worte 
des  Pollux  die  Veranlassung  gewesen  sind,  von  selbst  wegfal- 
len.  —  Vitruvius  nun  bezeichnet  die  Mittelthiir  als  die  valvae 
regiae;  und  wenn  man  sich  erinnert,  dass  die  Schicksale  der 
alten  Konigsgeschlechter  der  Hauptgegenstand  der  antikenTra- 
godie  sind,  mithin  die  Handlung  meist  in  der  Nahe  der  konig- 
lichen  Burgen  und  Palaste  vor  sich  geht:  so  kann  man  sich 
nicht  wundem,  dass  der  Ausdruck:  Pforte  zum  koniglichen  Pa- 
laste^  der  eigentlich  nur  der  Thiir  im  Hauptstiicke  der  Decora- 
tion^ in  der  Mitte  der  Skenenfront^  zukam^  allmahlich  auch  auf 
die  Thiir  der  Skene  selbst,  welche  gerade  dahinter  lag,  uber- 
tragen  wurde.  War  aber  einmal  diese  eineUebertragung  gang  und 
gabe  geworden,  so  ist  es  natiirlich,  dass  sie  auch  bei  den  an- 
dem  Thuren  sich  geltend  machte,  und  auch  diese  nach  dem  be- 
nannt  wurden,  was  die  vor  ihnen  angebrachte  Decoration  dar- 
zustellen  pflegte.  Neben  dem  Konigshause  wurde  aber  in  der 
Regel  die  Darstellung  anderer  zur  Herrscherwohnung  gehorigen 
Gebaude  nothwendig,  namentlich  die  der  Gastwohnungen ;  und 
dieser  Ausdruck  ist  denn  auch  in  der  That  auf  die  beiden  der 
Mittelthiir  zur  Seite  liegenden  Thiiren  iibergegangen,  Vitruvius 
nennt  sie  hospitalia.  Die  zwei  Eckthiiren  endlich  bezeichnet 
Vitruvius  als  itinera  und  aditus,  und  auch  diese  Benennungen 
beruhen  auf  derselbenUebertragung;  denn  die  vor  ihnen  befind- 
lichen  Decorationen  pflegten  keine  Gebaude  darzustellen,  son- 
dem  die  Umgebung  von  Wegen,  und  zwar  die  eine  die  Umge- 
bung  des  nach  dem  Forum,  dieandere  die  Umgebung  des  in  die 
Fremde  fiihrenden  Weges.  —  Weit  genauer  ist  Pollux,  der  auch 
darauf  Riicksicht  nimmt,  dass  der  Schauplatz  der  Handlung 
keineswegsimmer  dasKonigshausist,  und  selbst  da,  wo  dies  der 
Fall  ist,  doch  die  Umgebung  desselben  nicht  immer  die  gleiche  sein 
kann,  dass  femer  die  Komodie  einen  andern  Schauplatz  verlangt 
als  die  Tragodie.  Er  fiihrt  daher  mancherlei  an,  was  die  De- 
coration, oder,  nach  der  aus  Vitruvius  bereits  bekannten  Aus- 
drucksweise,  die  Thiiren  in  der  Skene  der  vor  ihnen  befindlichen 
Decoration  zufolge  bedeuten  konnen,  ^")  verfolgt  aber  hierbei 
sicher  nicht  den  Zweck,  voUstandig  aufzuzahlen,  was  den  vor- 
handenen  Dramen  zufolge  jede  Thiir  dargestellt  hat  und  darstel- 
len  konnte,    sondem  neben  dem,   was  am  haufigsten  vorkam. 
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das  herauszuheben,  was  ihm  etwa  besonders  auffallend  und  da- 
her   am   bemerkenswerthesten    erschien.     Um    aber   nicht   dem 
Missverstandnisse  Raum  zu  geben,  als  wolle  er  VoUstandigkeit 
in  seinen  Angaben  erstreben,  oder  die  Thiiren  nur  auf  die  Oert- 
lichkeiten  beschrankt  wissen,  die  er  namentlich  anfiihrt:  so  fasst 
er  auch  die  Geltung  der  drei  mittlern  Thiiren,    auf  welche  die 
vielfache  Bedeutung  der  Thiiren  sich  vorzugsweise  beschrankt; 
in  mehr  allgemeinen  Ausdriicken  zusammen,  die  ihr  Verhaltniss 
zu  dem  Hauptschauplatze  der  Handlung,  zu  der  Mittelthiir;  be- 
stimmen;  und  diese  allgemeinen  Bestimmungen  sind  es  gerade, 
welche  man  als  die  Hauptsache  bei  alien  Angaben  nicht  aus 
denAugen  lassen  darf,  da  die  speciell  angefiihrten  und  alle  an- 
dem  nicht  ausdriicklich  genannten   Bedeutungen    dieser  Norm 
sich  unterordnen  miissen.     Beriicksichtigt  man  dies,  so  findet 
kein  Widerspruch  zwischen  seinen  Bestimmungen  und  denen  des 
Vitruvius  statt,    vielmehr  eine  vollige  Uebereinstimmung,    und 
man  sieht  deutlich,    dass  auch  dem  Pollux  die  Mittelthiire  der 
Skene  diejenige  ist,  welche  zur  Wohnung  des  Konigs  oder  zum 
Hauptschauplatze  der  Handlung  fiihrt,  die  zwei  nachsten,  ihr  zur 
Seite,  die  dem  Hauptschauplatze  zunachst  liegenden  Umgebun- 
gen  darstellen,  die  zwei  aussersten  Thiiren,   die  Eckthiiren,  von 
ihm  ganz  so  wie  von  Vitruvius  aufgefasst  werden.    Wie  aber 
Pollux  in  Bezug  auf  die  Bestimmung  der  Mittelthiir  genauer  als 
Vitruvius  ist:  so  ist  er  es  auch  namentlich  in  Bezug  auf  die  ihr 
zunachst  liegenden  Thiiren;  und  wo  hier  ein  bemerkenswerther 
Unterschied  in  Bezeichnung  der  Oertlichkeit  einzutreten  hatte, 
theilt  er  der  rechts  liegenden,  die  er  auch  als  die  zur  Gastwoh- 
nung  fiihrende  hervorhebt,  den  zweiten  Rang  zu,  so  dass,  was 
dem  Hauptschauplatze  am  nachsten  liegend  zu  denken  ist,  hier 
gerade   vorgestellt    wurde;    Unerheblicheres    dagegen,    was   in 
weniger    unmittelbarer  Beziehung  und  Nahe  zum  Hauptschau- 
platze zu  denken  ist,  iiberweist  er  der  dritten  Thiir.  ^^) 

Ausser  den  5  an  der  Skenenfront  gelegenen  Eingangen  gab 
es  fiir  die  bei  der  Auflfiihrung  von  Dramen  thatigen  Personen 
noch  2Eingange,  welche  an  denEnden  der  Biihnenfliigel  lagen; 
68  sind  dies  die  unter  dem  Namen  Parodoi  bekannten  Seiten- 
eingange.  Sie  lagen  im  Hellenischen  wie  im  Romischen  Thea- 
ter an  gleicher  Stelle;  ihr  Aussehen  aber  war  nicht  in  beiden 
gleich.  Im  Hellenischen  Theater  bildeten  sie  zwischen  den  Flii- 
geln  der  Skene  und  den  Enden  der  Zuschauersitze  entweder 
oben  ganz  ofFene  Zugange,  die  nur  an  den  Seiten  mit  Pfeilem 
versehen,  auch  mit  Thoren  verschlossen  waren,  mn  das  Innere 
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des  Theaters  gegen  die  mnliegende  Oertlichkeit  abzuschliessen^ 
oder  sie  waren  an  dem  aussern  Ende  durch  eine  einfache  Mauer 
geschlossen^  in  der  ein  iiberwolbtes  Thor  angebracht  war.  Ln 
Romischen  Theater  fiihrten  sie  dagegen  unter  den  Sitzen  der 
Zuschauer  als  ein  bedeckter  Gang  in  die  Orchestra,  und  die 
Sitzreihen  der  Zuschauer  gingen  hier  demnach  an  jeder  Seite 
iiber  die  Parodos  hinweg  bis  an  die  Seitenfliigel  der 
Skene.**)  Ueber  die  Bestimmung  und  Bedeutung  der  Parodoi 
sagt  Vitruvius  nichts;  er  begniigt  sich  mit  der  Construction  der- 
selben.  PoUux  hingegen  weist  der  rechten  Parodos  zu,  den  von 
der  Seite  der  Stadt  oder  des  Hafens  d.  h.  von  der  Seite  der 
Heimat  her  eintretenden  Chor  in  die  Orchestra  zu  bringen; 
tritt  dagegen  der  Chor  von  der  Seite  der  Fremde  her  auf,  so 
erscheint  er  durch  die  linke  Parodos.  Zugleich  darf  nicht  un- 
beachtet  bleiben,  dass  die  rechte  Parodos  und  der  neben  der 
linken  Periakte  auf  der  Skene  befindliche  Eingang,  der  eben- 
falls  die  Seite  der  Stadt  bezeichnete,  an  ^iner  Seite  des  Thea- 
ters^ den  Zuschauem  zur  Rechten,  anderseits  die  linke  Parodos 
und  der  rechts  neben  der  Periakte  auf  der  Skene  befindliche 
Eingang,    der  die  Seite  der  Fremde  anzudeuten  hatte,   an  der 

andem  Seite  des  Theaters,  den  Zuschauem  zur  Linken,  gelegen 
waren.  20) 

Nachdem  die  Zahl,  Lage  und  Bedeutung  der  Thuren  fest- 
gesteUt  worden  ist,  scheint  es  angemessen,  die  Frage  iiber  das 
Auf-  und  Abtreten  der  Schauspieler  zu  erortem.  Es  ist  be- 
kannt^  dass  dieselbe  in  neuerer  Zeit  zu  mancherlei  Erorterungen 
Anlass  gegeben  hat.  Wahrend  Genelli  und  Geppert  ein  Auf- 
treten  der  Schauspieler  aus  den  Thuren  der  Skene  nur  als  Aus- 
nahme  statuirten,  waren  fast  alle  Anderen,  welche  iiber  diese 
Frage  sich  erkl&i;  haben,  der  Ansicht,  dass  die  Schauspieler  nie 
in  anderer  Weise  auf  die  Biihne  gekommen  seien,  nie  anders 
von  ihr  sich  entfemt  haben,  als  durch  die  an  der  Skene  befind- 
lichen  Thtiren.  Was  man  aber  auch  in  Beziehung  auf  das  Auf- 
treten  der  Schauspieler  tiberhaupt  fiir  eine  Ansicht  haben  mag, 
BO  viel  scheint  ausser  allem  Zweifel  zu  sein,  dass  diejenigen 
Personen  des  Drama,  die  am  Orte  der  Handlung  selbst  ihren 
Wohnsitz  haben,  wenn  sie  aus  ihrer  Behausimg  kommen,  oder 
in  dieselbe  sich  zuriickbegeben,  keine  andere  Thiir  brajichen, 
keinen  andem  W^  einschlagen  konnen,  als  den  durch  die  3 
Mittelthiiren  an  der  Skenenfront  ihnen  gebotenen.  Denn  da  diese 
3  Thtiren  mit  der  sie  uitigebenden  Decoration  dazu  da  sind,  um 
den  Ort  der  Handlung  zu  yeranschaulichen:  so  hiesse  es  alle 
Sghonbobn.  2 
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Illusion  vemichten^  wenn  die  Pereonen^  deren  bleibenden  Auf- 
enthalt    man    vor   Augen    hat^     nicht    von   daher    erschienen. 
Wenn  schon  yon  anderwarts  her  Kommende^   die  in  das  Haiu 
des  Herrschers  oder  der  Hauptperson  eintreten  woUen  und  ein- 
treten^  nirgends  anders  wohin^  als  durch  die  Mittelthiir  der  Skene 
von  der  Skene  sich  entfemen  konnen:  so  miissen  jedenfalls  die 
dort  heimischen  Personen^    wenn  sie  in  der  Heimat^    am   Orte 
der  Handlungy  bleiben^  ebenfalls  der  3  Mittelthiiren  sich  bedie- 
nen.    Fiir  die  genannten  Personen  scheint  mir  demnach  imter 
den  angegebenen  Voraussetzungen  dasAnf-  undAbtreten  durch 
die  Skenenthiiren  fast  unzweifelhaft^  und  zwar    geschieht    dies 
nicht  ausnahmsweise  und  selten,    wie  Geppert  (iiber  die  Ein- 
gange  zu  dem  Proscenium  und  der  Orchestra  pg.  3)    anzuneh- 
men  scheint,  sondem  sehr  oft,    da  die  Handlung  meist  bei  den 
Wohnimgen  der  zunachst  an  der  Handlung  betheiligten  Perso- 
nen vor  sich  geht.  —  Die  Frage,  ob  die  Schauspieler  auch  durch 
die  Orchestra  zur  Biihne  hinangingen    und   auf  dem  gleichen 
Wege  von  ihr  sich  entfemten,  ist  also  eigentlich  nur  fiir  dieje- 
nigen  Personen  aufzuwerfen,  die  aus  derFremde  oder  von  Stadt 
und  Hafen  her  sich  dem  Orte  der  Handlung  nahem,  nach  der 
Fremde  imd  Stadt  hin  sich  entfemen;     sie  bewegt  sich  darum^ 
ob  zu  dem  Zwecke  die  Wege  durch  die  Parodoi  und  die  Orchestra, 
oder  die  neben  den  Periakten  befindlichen  Eckthuren  der  Skene, 
die  bekanntlich   auf  alien  Hellenischen  Skenen    sich  befinden,. 
benutzt  worden  sind.   Aber  auch  hier  sollte  manmeinen,  miisse 
sich  Jeder  alsbald  dafur  entscheiden,  dass  die  Schauspieler  nicht 
von  der  Orchestra  her  auf  die  Biihne  gekommen  seien.     Die 
Fremde  und  die  dem  Orte    der  Handlung    benachbarte   Stadt 
oder  Heimat  werden  nicht  nur  in  der  Nahe  dieser  Thiiren  her- 
kommlicher   Weise   angenommen,    die    nach     diesen    Oertlich- 
keiten  fiihrenden  Wege  und  Strassen  werden  auch  auf  den  Pe- 
riakten sinnlich  durch  Malerei  dargestellt.     Wenn  eine  dieser 
Oertlichkeiten  wechselt,   tritt  dem  Zuschauer  ein  anderes  Bild 
an  der  Periakte  vor  Augen,  um  ihm  recht  anschaulich  zu  ma- 
chen,  was  jene  Seite  der  Skene  fortan  bedeuten  soUe;  imd  der 
Schauspieler  selbst,    der  von  jener  Oertlichkeit  herkommt,    er 
soUte  nicht  von  daher  erscheinen?   Die  Handlung  des  Stuckes, 
die  Illusion  verlangt  es,    die  dazu  nothigen  Thiiren  sind  da  — 
aUe  diese  Vortheile  soUten  die  Hellenen  aus  MuthwiUen  oder 
Eigensinn  nicht  benutzt  haben?    Ist  es  denkbar,    dass  2  da^u 
durchaus  passend  gelegene  Thiiren  unbenutzt  blieben,  2  fernere 
Eingange   durch  die  Orchestra^  wo  eine  Decoration,   also  eine 
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Andeatong  der  Oertlichkeit  nicht  stattfand;  dazu  gebraucht 
worden^sind?  Soil  der  Schauspieler  demzufolge  an  einem  an- 
dem  Orte  erscheinen,  als  da,  wo  der  vorhandenen  Decoration  ge- 
mass  es  zu  erwarten  ist?  Nein,  sind  Decorationen  auf  der  Skene 
gewesen,  so  muss  das  Auf-  und  Abtreten  der  Schauspieler  in  mog- 
lichst  genauer  Verbindung  mit  diesen  stattgeftmden  haben ;  die- 
ses ist  bei  den  3  Mittelthiiren  geschehen;.  es  kann  demnach  auch 
bei  denEckthiiren  nicht  anders  gewesen  sein.^^)  Naturam,  sagt 
G.  Hermann^  imitabantur  Graeci.  Atqui  naturae  legem  constat 
esse^  quod  paucis  fieri  possit,  non  efficere  per  multa,  hoc  est,  ut 
aliis  verbis  dicam,  nihil  instituere,  quod  non  sit  necessarium. 
DemgemUss  scheint  mir  fur.  die  Hellenische  Skene  vollst&ndig 
begriindet^  wenn  Boeckh  (uber  die  Antigone  3.  Abth.  p.  SO) 
sagt:  ,,dass  alle  Schauspieler^  inwiefern  sie  nicht  aus  dem 
Palast  (oder,  setze  ich  hinzu,  aus  dessen  nachster  Umgebung) 
konmien,  ihren  Ein-  und  Ausgang  nicht  duroh  die  Orchestra, 
sondem  durch  die  Seiten-Decorationen  des  Vordergrundes  neh- 
men  miissen;^^  und  Tolken  (ebendaselbst  p.  55):  „dass  die  auf 
der  Btthne  thatigen  Eiinstler  ihren  Eingang  auf  dieser  selbst 
entweder  durch  eines  der  drei  Hauptthore  nahmen,  wenn  sie  auB 
dem  Palast  oder  dessen  Nebengebsluden  auftraten,  oder  durch  die 
Thiiren  zu  beiden  Seiten  auf^aten.^^  Bot  doch  die  Biihne  deit 
Schauspielem  so  vielfache  Gelegenheit  dar,  auf  ihr  zu  erscbei- 
nen^  yon  ihr  nach  verschiedenen  Seiten  hin  durch  die  an  der 
Skaie  befindlichen  Thiiren  sich  zu  entfernen,  dass  man  wahrlich 
nicht  n5thig  hatte,  sich  nach  anderweitigen  Wegen  fiir  diesen 
Zweck  umzusehen  oder  dergleichen  zu  gestatten.  —  Wenn  end- 
lich  trotz  alle  dem  das  Auftreten  der  oben  genannten  Schau- 
spieler durch  die  Parodoi  erfolgt  ware,  so  batten  die  Hellenen 
sicher  bei  der  Anlage  ihrer  Theatergebaude,  in  denen  man  tief 
durchdachte  Schopfimgen  des  Hellenischen  Geistes  in  keiner 
Beziehung  verkennen  kann,  darauf  Rucksicht  genommen;  man 
wUrde  sicher  eine  moglichst  directe  Verbindung  zwischen  den 
R&umen  hinter  der  Skene,  wo  die  Schauspieler  sich  befanden, 
imd  den  Parodoi  um  der  Sctauspieler  willen  erstrebt  und  ange- 
legt  haben;  es  wiirden,  wie  sich  dies  in  der  That  in  einigen 
Rdmischen  Theatem  findet,  Gange  aus  dem  Skenengebaude  nach 
den  Parodoi  hin  geftihrt  haben,  um  nicht  die  Schauspieler  zu 
ndthigen,  beim  Auftreten  durch  die  Parodoi  das  Buhnengebaude 
g&nzlich  zu  verlassen.  Dergleichen  Gange  und  Thiiren  finden 
sich  aber  in  den  Hellenischen  Theatem  nicht  vor,  und  auch 
dieses  weist  entschieden  darauf  hin,  dass  sie  nicht  nothig  gewe- 
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sen  sind.  —  Aber  es  fehlt  uberdies  nicht  an  directen  Beweisen^ 
dass  die  Schauspieler  von  den  Eckthiiren  der  Skene  ^us  die 
Buhne  betreten,  durch  sie  sich  entfemt  haben;^^)  undzwarent- 
nehme  ich  den  ersten  dem  Namen,  den  die  Eckthiiren  fiihren. 
Vitruvius  giebt  bekanntlich  alien  Thiiren  der  Skene  Namen^  je 
nach  dem  was  die  vor  ihnen  befindlichen  Decorationen  darsteU- 
ten.  Nun  nennt  er  aber  die  Eckthiiren  aditus  und  itinera,  Na- 
men,  die  ihnen  nur  dann  zukommen;  wenn  Wege  und  Zugange 
zur  Skene  sich  dort  befunden  haben  und  in  der  Decoration  be- 
merklich  gemacht  worden  sind.  1st  aber  das  geschehen,  so 
miissen  sie  auch  im  Drama  benutzt  worden  sein,  d.  h.  es  miis- 
sen  Schauspieler  von  dorther  aufgetreten  sein.  —  Dass  dies  ge- 
schehen ist,  ersieht  man  aber  auch  femer  daraus,  dass  Pollux 
ausdriicklich  erwahnt,  die  Meergotter  seien  von  der  einen  Eck- 
thiir  her  aufgetreten;  es  versteht  sich  also  wohlvon  selbst,  dass 
Gleiches^auch  bei  menschlichen  Ladividuen  werde  geschehen  sein, 
sobald  sie  aus  der  Fremde  oder  aus  der  Stadt  zu  erscheinen 
batten.  Das  Auftreten  der  Meergotter  an  dieser  Stelle  wird  nur 
darum  noch  besonders  genannt,  weil  es  von  dem  Erscheinen  an- 
derer  Gottheiten,  die  an  andem  Stdlen  der  Biihne  sichtbar  wur- 
den,  abweicht.  Ich  sehe  es  denmach  fur  unzweifelhaft  an,  dass 
^e  Schauspieler  in  den  Hellenischen  Theatern  regelmassig  nur 
aus  den  auf  der  Biihne  befindlichen  Thiiren  her  eingetreten  sind; 
die  wenigen  Ausnahmen  aber  von  dieser  Kegel,  welche  sich  wahr- 
nehmen  lassen,  erregen  keine  Zweifel  in  dieser  Beziehung^  son- 
dern  zeigen  vielmehr,  wie  streng  man  an  der  Kegel  festgehalten 
hat.  2  3)  —  Ganz  anders  liegt  dagegen  die  Sache  bei  den  Thea- 
tern, deren  Skene  nur  3  Thiiren  zeigt.  Hier  fehlen  die  Eck- 
thiiren, durch  welche  die  dem  Orte  der  Handlung  sich  Nahem- 
den  bei  den  mit  5  Thiiren  versehenen  Skenen  eintret^i.  Da 
nun  iiberdies  die  3  mittlem  Thiiren  flir  die  am  Orte  der  Hand- 
lung anzudeutenden  Localitaten  nicht  zu  entbehren  sind,  so 
leuchtet  von  selbst  ein,  dass  fiir  die  von  anderwarts  her  Er- 
scheinenden  auf  der  biihne  keine  Zugange  vorhanden  sind;  sie 
mussten  also  auf  *  andem  Wegen  erscheinen,  auf  andern  sich  ent- 
femen,  und  dies  kann  denmach  nur  durch  die  Parodoi  und  die 
Orchestra  bin  geschehen  sein.  Diese  Wege  waren  auch  in  der 
That  dazu  sehr  wohl  geeignet.  Sie  wurden  vom  Chore  bei  sei- 
nem  Ein-  und  Austreten  aus  der  Orchestra  benutzt,  aus  der  Or- 
chestra fiihrten  Stufen  zum  Proskenion  hinan;  es  hinderte  also 
die  Schauspieler  nichts,  diese  Wege  ebenfalls  zu  benutzen,  da 
ihnen    andere   nicht  offen    standen,   und    fiir   sie  wie  fiir  den 
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Chor  erhielten  die  Parodoi  durch  die  neben  den  Wegen  an  den 
Periakten  der  Buhne  angebrachten  Decorationen  die  eine  die 
Bedeutung  eines  nach  der  Fremde,  die  andere  die  Bedeutung 
eines  nach  der  Stadt  bin  fuhrenden  Weges.  Wenn  aber  die 
Parodoi  in  der  angegebenen  Weise  auch  von  den  Schauspielem 
benutzt  wnrden,-  so  muss  man  freiUch  erwarten,  dass  aus  dem 
Biibnengeb&ude  GSnge  mit  Pforten  unmittelbar  zu  djBn  Parodoi 
hinAihrten;  damit  es  den  Schauspielem  moglich  wurde^  leicht 
und  Bchnell  zu  den  Parodoi  zu  gelangop.  Solche  Pforten  und 
GSnge  finden  sich  nun  auch  in  der  That  in  nicht  wenigen  Ro- 
mischen  Theatem,  so  namentlich  in  denen  zu  Antium,  Otricoli, 
Ferentum,  Nora,  Cuiculum,  in  dem  Theater  auf  der  Villa  Ha- 
drians bei  Tibur  und  in  dem  Odeion  des  Herodes  zu  Athen; 
und  da  man  nicht  annehmen  kann,  dass  diese  Anlagen  ohne  be- 
sondemZweck  gemacht  worden  sind,  und  sie  darauf  hinweisen, 
dass  die  im  Biihnengeb^ude  befindlichen  Personen  auf  diese 
Weise  schnell  zu  den  Parodoi  gelangen  mussten:  so  wird  ein 
derartiges  Aufkreten  der  Schauspieler  hierdurch  um  noch  viel 
mehr  gesichert.  Wie  sehr  aber  die  Romer  an  eine  derartige 
Einrichtung  sich  gewohnten,  ersieht  man  daraus,  dass  derglei- 
chen  Pforten  auch  in  mehreren  Theatem  sich  vorfinden,  die  5 
Thtiren  an  der  Skene  haben;  so  eine  im  Theater  zu  Aspendos, 
2  in  dem  zu  Eugubium,  und,  falls  ihm  5  Thiiren  mit  Recht  bei- 
gelegt  werden,  in  dem  zu  Tusculum.  —  Ein  Auftreten  und  Ab- 
gehen  der  Schauspieler  durch  die  Orchestra  war  also  in  den 
Theatem  mit  3  Skenenthilren  durch  die  Nothwendigkeit  gebo- 
ten;  aber  flir  eben  so  gewiss  sehe  ich  es  an,  dass  es  in  den 
Theatem  mit  5  Thiiren  nur  durch  die  auf  der  Skene  befindli- 
chen  Thtb-en  erfolgte.  Eine  ^eranlassung,  zu  dem  Zwecke  die 
Parodoi  zu  brauchen,  ist  nicht  vorhanden;  der  desfallsige  Ge- 
branch  der  Parodoi  ware  also  hochst  auffallig  gewesen.  —  Das 
vertoderte  Aufkreten  der  Schauspieler  durch  die  Orchestra  hangt 
ubrigens  hochst  wahrscheinlich  mit  der  spatem  Umanderung 
des  Drama  und  mit  dem  allmahligen  Abkommen  desselben  zu- 
sammen.  Je  seltener  dramatische  Werke  aufgeflihrt  wurden,  je 
mehr  Pantomimen,  musikalische  Productionen  'und  Aehnliches 
in  den  Vordergrund  traten,  desto  entbehrlicher  wurden  die  Sei- 
tenthfiren  der  Skene;  sie  wurden  es  um  so  mehr,  well  man  den 
Chor  nicht  mehr  in  der  Orchestra  verbleiben,  sondem  von  da 
aus  auf  die  Btihne  steigen  sah.  Er  zeigte  und  bahnte  gewis- 
sermassen  den  Schauspielem  den  Weg  durch  die  Orchestra, 
und  da  die  Illusion  auch  bei  dieser  Art  des  Auftretens  nicht 
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verletzt,  sondem  bewahrt  wurde:  so  wurden  dieSkenen  in  apH- 
teren  Zeiten  wahl  durchgS,iigig  nur  mit  3  Thiiren  versehen,  und 
die  Einrichtung  derselben  mit  5  diirfte  je  spater,  desto  mehr 
abgekommen  sein. 

Es  ist  bisher  fast  durchaus  von  den  Verhaltnissen  der  Skene 
in  horizontaler  Richtung  die  Rede  gewesen;  von  nicht  minderer 
Wichtigkeit  sind  aber  die  verticalen  Verhaltnisse,  das  Aussehen 
und  die  BeschafFenheit  der  Skene.  Auch  in  dieser  Beziehung 
theilt  Vitruvius  eine  setir  bestimmte  Anweisung  mit ;  aber  selbst 
Baumeister  haben  wenig  darauf  geachtet^  sei  es  dass  sie  die 
'  Regeln  nicht, verstanden,  oder  ihnen  nicht  trauten.  Da  die  Be- 
*  stimmungen  sehr  einfach  sind,  so  diirfte  wohl  mehr  das  Letzte 
den  Anlass  sie  zu  vemachlassigen  gegeben  haben.  Ein  Monu- 
ment, welches  die  Vorschriften  des  alten  Baumeisters  bestatigte, 
war  nicht  vorhanden;  der  Aufriss,  den  man  aus  den  Bestim- 
Bftungen  des  Vitruvius  versuchte,  schien  wenig  Gefillliges  dar- 
zubieten;  man  sah  nicht  ein,  wozu  die  eigenthiimliche  Einrich- 
tung  der Skenenfront  nothig  sei;  man  schob  dieSchuld  davon 
auf  des  Vitruvius  Eigensinn  und  schlechten  Geschmack  und 
„sagte  sich  von  den  beengenden  Vorschriften  los"  —  zu  gros- 
sem  eigenen  Schaden.  Denn  die  Skenenansichten,  die  man  auf 
eigenes  Ermessen  und  nach  eigenem  Belieben  hin  entwarf, 
stellten  alles  Andere  eher  dar,  als  eine  antike  Skene.  Es  konnte 
aber  auch  nicht  anders  sein.  Man  trug  die  Regeln,  die  fiir 
grosse  imd  prachtige  Gebslude  und  Palaste  gelten,  auf  die  Skene 
liber,  gab  ihr  zwei  Fliigel,  drei  Thiiren,  brachte  ausserdem  an, 
was  sonst  die  Aussenseite  eines  Palastes  schmiicken  kann,  und 
glaubte  alsdann,  es  sei  dies  ein  getreues  Abbild  der  antiken 
Skene.  Man  iiberlegte  nicht,  dass  das  antike  Theater  nicht  in 
der  Weise,  wie  die  unserigen  es  oft  sind,  ein  Prachtbau  gewe- 
sen ist.  Das  antike  Theater  tragt  seine  Bestimmung,  die  Auf- 
fuhrung  von  Dramen  vor  einer  meist  sehr  grossen  Zahl  von 
Zuschauern  zu  ermoglichen,  offen  zur  Schau  \md  ist  diesem 
seinem  Zwecke  gemass  bis  in  alle  einzelnen  Theile  hinein  con- 
struirt;  keineswegs  ist  es  das  schone  Aussehen,  das  bei  dessen 
Einrichtung  maassgebend  war.  Die  hohe,  massige,  fast  ganz 
gchmueklose  und  fensterlose  Mauer,  welche  die  Sitzreihen  von 
s^ussen  umfasst,  wenn  die  Sitzreihen  nicht  an  den  Abhang  eines 
Hugels  sich  anlehnen,  erinnert  weit  mehr  an  den  Thurm  einer 
Festung,  als  an  einen  Prachtbau.  Die  vordere  Front  des  Biih- 
nengebaudes  ist  meist  so  schmucklos,  dass  sie  weit  mehr  iiber- 
loAupt  ein  weitlftufiges  Gebaude,  eineKaserne  oder  eine  Fabrik 
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alB  einen  den  Musen  geweihet^i  Sitz  erwarten  lasst.  Es  kanh 
demnach  nicht  aoffallen^  wenn  die  Alien  auch  bei  dem  Ausbau 
und^  der  Anlage  des  Theaters  im  Innem  ihr  Augenmerk 
vor  allem  auf  das  Nutzliche  und  Nothwendige  gerichtet  haben^ 
und  erst,  nachdem  diesen  Forderungen  in  ihrem  ganzen  Um- 
fange  geniigt  war,  auch  an  die  Verzierung  dieser  Theile  dach- 
ten,  und  zwar,  wie  die  Monumente  bezeugen,  nur  sehr  aUmahlig, 
und  ohne  dass  die  Verzierungen  durch  auffallende  Grosse  und 
betrachtlichen  Umfang  sich  auszeichneten.  Dass  der  sp&tere 
Luxua  die  Theater,  also  auch  die  Skenen,  mit  Schmuck  reich- 
lich  begabt,  oft  iiberladen  hat,  daran  lasst  sich  freilich  nicht 
zweifeln,  aber  der  Baustyl  dieser  Zeit  ist  nicht  derjenige,  von 
dem  wir  die  Regeln  fur  die  Einrichtung  der  Hellenischen  Buhne 
hemehmen  werden.  Ueberdies  hat  sich  auch  von  diesen  Pracht- 
bauten  keiner  so  erhalten,  dass  es  leicht  ware,  ihn  bis  ins 
Einzelne  genau  nachzuconstruiren.  Unter  solchen  Umstanden 
bleibt  mithin  nichts  iibrig,  als  Belehrung  iiber  Beschaffenheit 
und  Einrichtung  des  Skenengebaudes  aus  dem  anzunehmen, 
was  uns  Vitruvius  in  dankenswerther  Weise  dariiber  mittheilt. 
Sollten  wir  dabei  das  Richtige  nicht  durchweg  voUstandig  tref- 
fen,  so  werden  wir  wenigstens  vor  grossen  MissgriflFen,  wie  sie  bei 
mehrem  der  neuesten  Skenenansichten,  namentlich  auch  bei  der 
von  Strack  gelieferten,  vorgekommen  sind,  bewahrt  bleiben.  — 
Die  Vorschriften  des  Vitruvius  in  Bezug  auf  die  Skenenfronte 
sind  aber,  namentlich  Alles  was  die  Gesimse  betrifft,  rein  archi- 
tectonischer  Art;  was  dahin  einschlagt,  kann nur  ein  der  Architec- 
tur  Kundiger  geniigend  erlautern,  und  ich  verzichte  auf  die  spe- 
delle  Erklarung  dieser  Bestimmimgen.  Die  anderweitigen  Be- 
stimmungen  desselben  kann  ich  dagegen  nicht  ubergehen;  es 
sind  folgende^*):  das  Podium  von  der  Hohe  des  Pulpitum  an 
sei  einschliesslich  der  ihm  zugehorigen  Gesimse  hoch  ein  Zwolf- 
theil  von  dem  Durchmesser  der  Orchestra.  Das  iiber  dem  Po- 
dium befindliche  erste  Stockwerk  soil  haben  1)  Saulen,  die 
einschliesslich  der  Capitaler  und  Basen  so  hoch  sind,  als  ein 
Viertheil  von  dem  Durchmesser  der  Orchestra  betragt,  2)  dar- 
iiber Epistyle  mit  Gesimsen,  ein  Fiinftheil  so  hoch,  als  die 
Lange  der  Saulen  betragt.  Im  zweiten  Stpckwerke  soil  das 
Pluteum  sammt  den  Gesimsen  halb  so  hoch  als  das  ipitere 
Pluteum  sein,  die  darauf  aufgesetzten  Saulen  soUen  um  ein 
Viertheil  niedriger  sein  als  die  unteren,  das  Epistylium  mit 
dem  Gesimse  soil  ein  Fiinftheil  der  Saidenhohe  haben.  Wird 
noch  ein  drittes  Stockwerk,  Episkenos,  aufgesetzt,  so  soil  die 
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Hohe  des  Pluteum  nur  die  Halfte  der  Hohe  aes  darunter  be- 
findlichen  betragen;  dieSaulen  soUen  urn  ein  Viertheil  niedriger 
als  die  des  zweiten  Stockw^rkes  sein,  das  Epistylium  endlich 
sammt  den  Gesimsen  soil  ein  Fiinftheil  von  der  Hohe  der  Sau- 
len  haben. —  Die  Anweisung  zur  Skenenfront  scheint  demnach 
und  ist  auch  in  d^  That,  wenn  man  von  den  Gesimsen  ab- 
sieht,  faochst  einfach;  und  fast  scheint  es,  als  habe  die  Vorder- 
seite  jedes  palastahnlichen  Hauses  auch  zu  einer  Skenenfronte 
benutzt  werden  konnen.  Denn  es  scheint  wesentlich  nichts 
nothig  zu  sein,  als  dass  eine  durch  mehrere  Stockwerke  sich 
erhebende  Mauer  mit  Saulen  verziert  ist  und  Plutea  an  ihr 
angebracht  sind,  da  die  Verhaltnisse,  welche  von  Vitruvius  hin- 
sichtlich  der  Saulen,  Gesimse  und  Architrave  ang^eben  werden, 
nimmer  als  wesentliche  Bestimmungen  gelten  konnen,  sondem 
ebenso  anzusehen  sind,  wie  die  Maasse,  welche  er  fur  die  Di- 
mensionen  der  Orchestra  imd  der  Skene  angegeben  hatte.  Es 
sind  die  nach  ^  seinem  Ermessen  passendsten  Maasse  und  Ge- 
simse, die  aber  je  nach  dem  wechselnden  Geschmack  der  Zei- 
ten  oft  Veranderungen  erlitten,  wie  auch  Vitruvius  selbst  aner- 
kennt,  wenn  er  unmittelbar  nach  seinei  Anweisung  fortfahrt: 
„Jedoch  konnen  nicht  in  jedem  Theater  alle  diese  Verhaltnisse 
so  genau  einander  entspreehen,  sondem  der  Baumeister  muss 
beurtheilen,  inwiefern  dies  moglich  ist,  und  inwiefem  er  wie- 
derum  auf  Beschaffenheit  des  Ortes  und  Grosse  des  Werkes 
Riicksicht  zu  nehmen  hat."  25^  Wenn  aber  auch  alles  das,  was 
die  Vorderseite  ansehnlicher  Hauser  zur  Zeit  des  Vitruvius 
zeigen  mochte,  in  der  Vorderfront  der  Skene  wiederkehrt:  so 
findet  doch  der  bedeutende  Unterschied  statt,  dass  ein  Theil, 
welcher  an  Palasten  ein  reiu  accessorischer  ist,  fur  die  Front 
der  Skene  ein  wesentlicher  ist,  namlich  das  Pluteum.  Bei  Hau- 
sem  und  Palasten  kann  dieser  Theil  wegfallen,  imd  sie  bleiben 
doch,  was  sie  gewesen  sind.  Die  Skenenfront  wird  erst  durch 
dasselbe  das,  was  sie  ist.  Das  Pluteum  an  der  Skenenfront  ist 
aber,  wie  darauf  die  eigentliche  und  uneigentliche  Bedeutimg  des 
Wortes  mit  Sicherheit  hinflihrt,  eine  auswarts  angebrachte  Platt- 
form,  ein  Gang  oder  fortlaufender  Balcon,  dergleichen  in  manchen 
Gebirgsgegenden  der  Schweiz  und  Deutschlands  noch  jetzt  an  den 
Hausem  sich  befinden;  und  dieser  Theil  ist  es,  der  erst  die 
Front  der  Skene  befahigt,  zur  Auffiihrung  von  Dramen  zu 
dienen.  Es  wslre  sehr  gut,  wenn  Vitruvius  uber  diesen  Theil 
der  Front  ausfiihrlicher  sich  erklart  hatte ;  er  sagt  aber  nichts, 
als  das,  was  angegeben  worden  ist.    Wir  bleiben  also  in  Un- 
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sicherheit^  wie  breit  und  lang  er'die  Plutea  haben  will,  ob  sie 
mit  Gelandem  eingefasst  waren  oder  nicht,  ob  und  woThiiren 
zu  ihnen  von  innen  herausfiihrten.  Vitruvius  halt  sich  bios  an 
die  Hauptsache;  die  Beschaffenheit  der  Theile  im  Einzelnen 
setzt  er  entweder  bei  seinenLesem  voraus,  oder  es  lag  ausser 
seinem  Plane,  auch  diese  ausfuhrlich  zu  besprechen.  Was  aber 
die  Frage,  welche  die  Monumente  uns  nahe  legen,  anlangt,  ob 
in  jedem  Stockwerke  nur  ein  die  ganzeFaj^de  entlang  gehen- 
der  freier  Gang  war,  oder  mehrere  einzelne  Balcone  neben 
einander  liegend  anzunehmen  sind:  so  muss  man  sich  wohl 
dafur  entscheideh,  dass  Vitruvius  jedem  einzelnen  Stockwerke 
nur  ein  Pluteum  zuweist,  da  er  im  Gegensatz  zu  den  Saulen, 
die  er  immer  in  der  Mehrzahl  nennt,  von  dem  Pluteum  jedes 
Stockwerkes  nur  in  der  Einzahl  spricht,  imd'  er  das  fur  Balcone 
sonst  iibliche  Wort  maeniana,  dessen  er  sich  anderwSrts  be- 
dient;  hier  nicht  braucht.  Wozu  die  Plutea  dienten,  und  die 
Nothwendigkeit  derselben  an  der  Skenenfront,  lasst  sich,  ob- 
gleich  es  Vitruvius  nicht  sagt,  mit  grosser  Sicherheit  errathen. 
Durch  sie  wurde  es  mftglich,  die  Handlung  auch  an  die  hoheren 
Theile  der  Btihne  hin  zu  v^rlegen,  wie  z.  B.  im  Prometheus 
un^  mehreren  Aristophanischen  Scenen  nothwendig  wurde.  Sie 
gewfthrten  femer  passende  Haltpunkte  fur  die  Decorationen ; 
endlich  mogen  sie  auch  gebraucht  worden  sein,  um  gewisse  Ma- 
schinen  dort  aufzustellen,  oder  von  da  aus  zu  handhaben.  — 
Ueber  die  Zahl  der  Sftiden  sagt  Vitruvius  nichts;  sie  war  ge- 
wiss  sehr  wechselnd.  Von  der  imgeheuren  Zahl  derselben,  die, 
wie  wir  wissen,  in  einzelnen  Romischen  Theatem  verwendet 
warden,  mag  freilich  ein  betrSchtlicher  Theil  zur  Ausschmtickung 
des  iibrigen  Theaters,  nicht  der  Skene,  verwendet  worden  sein; 
aber  gewiss  war  die  Skene  als  Haupttheil  nicht  der  mit  ihnen 
ana  wenigsten  verzierte  Theil.  Da  aber  die  SS.ulen  als  ein 
blosser  Schmuck  gewiss  mehr  den  spSteren  als  den  friiheren 
Zeiten  zukommen,  so  ware  es  interessant  zu  erfahren,  wie  viele 
Vitruvius  bei  der  Skenenfront  verwendet  wissen  will.  Er  sagt 
aber  dariiber  nichts,  und  es  werden  also  die  Monumente  dar- 
iiber  befragt  werden  miissen.  —  Eine  vollsttodige  Skenenfront, 
an  der  die  Vitruvischen  ftegeln  in  Bezug  auf  ihre  Richtigkeit 
sich  prfifen  lassen^  hat  sich  aber,  so  viel  ich  weiss,  nur  an 
dem  Theater  zu  Aspendos  erhalten;  iiberdies  ist  dieses  ein 
Rdmisches  Theater  und  eignet  sich  also  um  desto  mehr  zur 
Vergleickung  mit  den  Vitruvischen  Vorschriften.  £ine  solche 
Vei^eichung  soil  demnach   sofort   folgen.     Da   ich   aber  die 
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VerhftltniBse^  die  bei  der  Gliedening  der  Skenenfront  zu  Aspen- 
doB  angewendet  worden  sind,  in  Zahlen  nicht  anzugeben  ver- 
mag:  so  kann  ich  die  Vergleichung  nur  auf  die  Haupttheile 
der  BUhne  ausdehnen. 

Die  Skenenfront  zu  Aspendos  ist  an  den  Enden  von  Flii- 
geln,   die  rechtwinklig  gegen  die  Orchestra  vortreten,  begrenzt 
imd  erhebt  sich  in  drei  Stockwerken  uber  dem  Unterbau.     In 
dem  ersten  Stockwerke  befinden  sich  fiinf  Thiiren,   von   denen 
aus  Stufen  in  die  Orchestra  hinabfuhren.    Neben  alien  Thiiren 
der  Front  befinden   sich   grosse  Steinwiirfel;   zwei   dergleichen 
stehen  ausserdem  noch  in  den  Ecken    der  Front,    und   jeder 
der  letzteren  trug  einst  eine  unkannelirte  bis    an  das  nachst 
hohere  Stockwerk  reichende  Saule.     Ausserdem   befinden   sich 
im  ersten  Stockwerte  neunFenster;  funf  derselben  stehen  tiber 
den  Thiiren  und  werden  in  dem  Maasse  grosser,  als  die  Thii- 
ren riach  den  Seiten  zu  kleiner  werden;  vier  grossere  befinden 
sich  zwischen  den  fiinf  Thiiren.     Die   Fenster    sind    iibrigens 
hier  und  im  hoheren   Stockwerk    blosse  Blenden,    imd    gehen 
also  nicht  durch  die  Mauer  hindurch.    Im  zweiten  Stockwerke 
treten  zimachst,  senkrecht  uber  jedem  Steinwiirfel  des  Podium, 
Steinplatten  wagerecht  aus   der  Mauer  hervor;  jede   derselben 
wird  durch  je  zwei  vorstehende  Steinbalken  getragen.    Es  sind 
mithin  der  Flatten  zwolf,  die  in  Lange  und  Brcite  genau  die 
Dimensionen  del*    unter   ihnen  befindlichen   Steinwiirfel   haben. 
Thiiren  befinden  sich  im  zweiten  Stockwerke  drei ;  sie  sind  weit 
kleiner  als  die  des  Unterstockes ;  Fensterblenden  sind  acht  vor- 
handen,  gerade  iiber  denen  des  Unterstockes ;  nur  iiber  der  Mit- 
telthur  ist  keine  Blende,  sondem  eine  Thiir.    Das  dritte  Stock- 
werk  hat  Balcone  oder  vielmehr  vortretende   Steinplatten   wie 
das  zweite,  und  zwar  senkrecht  iiber  letzteren;  dagegen  fehlen 
ihm  alle  Thiiren  und  Fenster,  und  es  schli^sst  oben  mit  einer 
Bekronung  von  gegen   16  Zinnen  ab^^).  —    Es  ist  wohl  nicht 
zu  verkennen,  dass  diese  Skenenfront  mit  der  durch  Vitruvius 
gegebenen    Beschreibimg    im     Ganzen    iibereinstimmt.       Aber 
gerade  der  flir  die  Skene   charakteristische  Theil  ist  hier  we- 
nigstens  von  anderer  Form,  als  der  Ausdruck  Pluteum  erwar- 
ten  lasst.    Um  deswillen  aber  dem  Worte  Pluteum  eine  andere 
Bedeutung  unterzulegen  und  statt  fortlaufender  Gauge  vor  den 
hoheren  Stockwerken  Reihen  einzelner  Balcone  in  die  Beschrei- 
bung    des  Vitruvius    einzuschwarzen,    halte  ich  fiir    unerlaubt. 
Denn  wenn  auch  ein  Pluteum  nach  seinen  horizontalen  Dimen- 
sionen nicht  grosser  zu  sein  braucht,  als  jeder  einzelne  Balcon 
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ist:  BO  steht  doch  der  Singularis,  dessen  sich  Vitruvius  durch- 
gangig  fur  diesen  Theil  in  jedem  Stocl^erke  bedient,  wie 
schon  erw&hnt,  dem  entschieden  entgegen.  Ueberdies  trifft  die 
in  Aspendos  erwahnte  Abweichimg  mehr  die  Form  als  die 
Sache.  Denn  da  es  sehr  leicht  anging,  da  wo  einzelne  Balcone 
nicht  geniigten,  die  Balcone  durch  aufgel^te  Bretter  in  fort- 
laufende  GSnge  zu  verwandeln,  iind  da  femer  die  Balcone 
ebenso  gut  einzelne  Maschinen  aufiiehmen  iind  Haltpunkte  flir 
die  Decoration  abgeben  konnten,  wie  ein  zusammenhfingendes 
Pluteum:  so  ist  die  Abweichung  zu  Aspendos  eine  unwesent- 
liche.  Von  Gelandern  hat  sich  an  den  Balconen  nichts  erhal- 
ten;  auch  vermag  ich  nicht  anzugeben,  ob  Spuren  vorhanden 
sind,  dass  sie  einst  dergleichen  gehabt  haben. —  In  Bezug  auf 
die  Saulen  ist  zu  bemerken,  dass  in  dem  Theater  zu  Aspendos 
nur  zwei  vorhanden  sind,  und  gewiss  auch  nicht  mehrere  einst 
vorhanden  waren.  Da  aber  der  alte  Baumeister  liber  die  Zahl 
der  SHulen  keine  Bestimmung  trifft,  so  kann  man  nicht  sagen, 
dass  jenes  Theater  darin  von  der  Vorschrift  des  Vitruvius  ab- 
weichf.  Es  stimmt  vielmehr  in  der  Hauptsache  durchaus  mit 
ihm  tiberein. 

Doch  die  Vorschriften  des  Vitruvius  in  Bezug  auf  den 
Au£riss  der  Skene  beziehen  sich  nur  auf  das  Romische  Thea- 
ter, ttnd  die  Skene  zu  Aspendos  gehort  ebenfalls  einem  Romi- 
schen  Theater  an.  Ist  mm  wohl  einige  Sicherheit  vorhanden, 
dasB  die  Skene  im  Hellenischen  Theater  eben  so  beschaffen 
war?  Mancherlei  Verschiedenheiten  zwischen  beiderlei  Theatem 
sind  schon  bemerklich  gemacht  worden;  leicht  mSglich,  dass 
auoh  hierin  eine  Differenz  zwischen  beiden  bestanden  hUtte.  — 
Ein  gewiss  nicht  von  der  Hand  zu  weisender  Beweisgrund, 
dass  dem  nicht  so  gewesen,  ist  aber  daraus  zu  entnehmen, 
dass  Vitruvius  einer  in  ihrem  Aeussem  anders  gestalteten  Skene 
bei  der  Construction  des  Hellenischen  Theaters  nicht  gedenkt. 
Da  er  nicht  unterlassen  hat,  im  Uebrigen  die  wesentlichen  Un- 
terftchiede  in  der  Construction  des  Hellenischen  Theaters  her- 
vorzuheben,  iiberdies  die  Einrichtung  der  Skene  fast  den 
Haupttheil  des  Theaters  betrifft:  so  ist  wohl  der  vom  Still- 
schweigen  des  Vitruvius  hergenommene  Schluss  gerechtfertigt, 
dass  in  der  Skene  eine  wesentliche  Differenz  zwischen  beiden 
nicht  stattgeAmden  hat.  —  Dazu  kommt:  die  Einrichtung  der 
Skene,  die  Vitruvius  vorschreibt,  ist  von  der  Art,  dass  alle 
Hettenisehen  Tragodien  und  selbst  alle  Eomodien,  die  uns  er- 
halten  sind^    auf  ihr  au%efuhrt  werden  konnten.     Es  ist  also 
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nicht  abzusehen,  warum  einerseits  die  Hellenen  eine  andere 
Einrichtimg  derselben  soUten  gehabt  haben,  als  die  Romer, 
anderseits  warum  die  Romer,  die  eine  so  zweckmassig  ein- 
gerichtete  Skene  von  den  Hellenen  iiberkamen,  dieselbe  soUten 
geandert  haben.  —  Zu  diesen  allgemeinen  Schlussen  kommt 
endlich  noch  ein  faktischer  Beweis  hinzu.  Wenn  namlich  auch 
keine  andere  Skenenfront  als  die  zu  Aspendos  sich  ganz  er- 
halten  hat ,  so  finden  sich  doch  noch  Reste  von  andem  Skenen 
vor.  Es  sind  dies  Skenen,  die  theils  nur  halb  zerstort  sind, 
theils  zwar  ganz  in  Ruinen  liegen,  aber  deren  Material  in  ziem- 
licher  VoUstandigkeit  sich  erhalten  hat.  Da  die  weit  vorste- 
henden  Steinbalken  und  die  an  ihren  Randern,  oft  auch  an 
ihren  Unterseiten  verzierten  Steinbalken,  die  zu  Balconen  dien- 
ten,  wegen  ihrer  Form  und  Decoration  nicht  zweifeln  lassen, 
welche  Lage  sie  an  den  Skenen  gehabt  haben:  so  ist  es  mog- 
lich,  aus  diesen  ganz  und  halb  zerstorten  Skenen  mit  volliger 
Sicherheit  das  Vorhandensein  und  die  Lage  dieser  Theile,  also 
die  Beschaffenheit  der  Skenen  zu  erkennen.  Skenen,  die  in 
einem  derartigen  Zustande  sich  befinden,  giebt  es  mehrere,  und 
gliicklicher  Weise  nicht  nur  solche  von  Romischen,  sondem 
auch  von  Hellenischen  Theatem;  unter  ihnen  die  des  Theaters 
zu  Myra,  von  dem  sich  firiiher  herausgestellt  hat,  dass  es  in 
Bezug  auf  seine  Dimensionen  und  Formen  den  beaten  Helleni- 
schen Theatem  an  die  Seite  zu  setzen  ist.  Was  wir  aber  in 
alien  diesen  Theatem  sehen,  stimmt  durchaus  mit  dem  Theater 
in  Aspendos  uberein,  und  es  wird  uns  dadurch,  wie  ich  meine, 
vollige  Sicherheit  dariiber,  wie  die  Hellenische  Buhne  beschaf- 
fen  war,  zu  Theil.  Was  ich  in  dieser  Beziehung  hervorzuhe- 
ben  habe,  istFolgendes:  vortretende  reich  verzierte  Steinbalken 
finden  sich  noch  in  der  Skenenmauer  des  Romischen  Theaters 
zu  Perge;  also  haben  Balcone  jener  Skene  nicht  gefehlt.  In 
dem  Theater  zu  Myra  befindet  sich  in  der  Ostecke  der  Skenen- 
front eine  Steinplatte  noch  ebenso  aus  der  Mauer  vorstehend, 
wie  in  dem  Theater  zu  Aspendos;  sie  ist  an  ihrer  Unterseite 
mit  Kassetten  verziert.  Ausserdem  befinden  sich  hier  auch 
zwei  Saulen,  wie  in  Aspendos.  Da  nun  weder  hier  noch  in 
Aspendos  irgend  Theile  von  mehreren  Saulen  sich  vorfinden, 
die  Stellung  der  vorhande^en  in  den  Ecken  der  Skenenfront 
aber  durchaus  sicher  ist:  so  hat  also  die  alte  Skene  gerade 
nur  zwei  Saulen  gehabt,  imd  in  alien  diesen  Einzelheiten 
stimmt  also  das  Hellenische  Theater  zu  Myra  mit  dem  Romi- 
schen in  Aspendos  uberein.   In  dem  Hellenischen  Theater  zu  Tlos 
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finden  sich^grosse  an  der  Unterseite  mit  Reliefs  verzierte  Stein* 
platten  iiberaus  hSufig,  ausaerdem  viele  unkannelirte  Saulen  in 
und  bei  der  Skene.  Wo  auch  die  letzteren  mogen  gestanden 
haben^  die  Steinplatten  lassen  auch  hier^  wenn  nicht  auf  fort- 
laufende  Plutea  (etwas,  woriiber  ich  Rechenscl^^ft  zu  geben 
nicht  im  Stande  bin),  doch  auf  vortretende  Balcone  schliessen; 
und  alles  dieses  zeigt  uns,  dass  die  Reste  der  alten  Theater 
wie  die  Anweisting  des  Vitruvius  uns  wirklich  in  den  Stand 
setzen^  die  Beschaffenheit  der  Skenenfront  uns  vorzustellen; 
vor  und  an  welcher  die  Auffuhrung  der  grossartigen  Helleni- 
schen  Dramen  stattfand.  —  Welche  Gestalt  die  Buhnenfront 
am  obem  Ende  gehabt  hat  2")  und  wie  das  Dach  eingerichtet 
gewesen  ist,  welches  dem  Skenengebaude  gegeben  wurde,  dar- 
iiber  erfahren  wir  weder  durch  Pollux  noch  durch  Vitruvius 
etwas.  Wie  man  aber  geneigt  gewesen  ist,  der  Skenenfront 
ganz  das  Aussehen  eines  im  grossartigen  Style  erbauten  Hau- 
sea  zu  geben:  so  hat  man  auch  nicht  verfehlt,  das  Dach  eines 
solchen  auf  das  Theater  zu  ubertragen.  Es  finden  sich  aber 
nur  sehr  geringe  Spuren  von  einer  derartigen  Bedachung  bei 
den  Theatem  vor.  Dagegen  weisen  die  Monumente  in  der 
Kegel  darauf  hin^*^),  dass  das  Dach  ein  flaches  gewesen  ist, 
und  zwar  so,  dass  es  am  Rande  durch  eine  dariiber  hervor- 
ragende  und  zugleich  mehrfach  durchbrochene  Mauer,  nament- 
lich  durch  Zinnen,  verdeckt  worden  ist. 

Die  Buhne,  der  Raum,  auf  dem  die  Schauspieler  agirten, 
war  bei  den  Hellenen  nach  der  Angabe  des  Vitruvius  um  10 
bis  12  Fuss,  bei  den  Romem  um  hochstens  5  Fuss  iiber  der 
Orchestra  erhoht^®).  Da  in  den  alteren  Theatem  keine  Reste 
von  Stein  gefunden  werden,  welche  vermuthen  lassen,  dass  die 
Btihne  eine  bleibende  gewesen  sei,  vielmehr  der  anderweitige 
Qebrauch  des  Theaters  ausser  der  Festzeit  wunschenswerth 
machen  musste,  dass  der  innere  Raum  des  Theaters  eine  Flache 
bildete,  ausserdem  die  steinemen  Stufen  vor  den  Skenenthiiren 
der  Art  sind,  dass  sie  bis  auf  die  Flache  der  Orchestra  hin- 
abgehen:  so  ist  wohl  anzunehmen,  dass  die  Buhne  nur  fiir  die 
kurze  Zeit  der  dramatischen  Auffuhrungen  aus  Holz  hergestellt 
wurde.  Die  spateren  Zeiten  brachten  darin  freilich  eine  Aen- 
derung  herbei.  Denn  wenn  auch  der  Fussboden  selbst,  auf 
dem  die  Schauspieler  auftraten,  aus  Holz  bestand:  so  dienten 
doch  als  Unterlagen  desselben  Mauern,  die  natiirlich  bleibend 
sein  m^sten.  Nicht  wenige  Romische  Theater,  ausserdem  auch 
ursprUnglich  Hellenische,  deren  Skenen  von  Seiten  der  Romer 
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bedeatende  VersUideruiigen  er&hren  haben,  sind  Yorhanden^  an 
denen  die  Substructionen  des  Logeion  bald  mehr  bald  weni- 
ger  sich  noch  erhalten  haben^*^).  —  Die  Auftdehnung  des  Lo- 
geion hangt  von  den  Dimensionen  und  der  Lage  der  Skene 
und  deren  Fliigel  ab  und  ergiebt  sich  aus  dem,  wag  iiber  die 
ConBtruction  der  Skene  gesagt  ist,  von  selbst.  Da  die  An- 
weisung^  welche  Vitruvius  in  dieser  Beziehung  giebt,  vielfache 
Bestfltigung  in  den  Monumenten  findet,  namentiich  insoweit 
sie  das  Hellenische  Theater  betrifft:  so  ist  nicht  zu  billigen^ 
wenn  man  namentiich  in  neuester  Zeit  die  Ausdehnung  des 
Logeion  in  Bezug  auf  seine  Breite  sehr  beschrankt  hat  3^). 

Die  Grenae  des  Logeion  gegen  die  Orchestra  hin  wird 
von  Vitruvius  durch  eine  gerade  Linie  bezeichnet;  diese  Form 
der  Begrenzung  wird  also  auch  festzuhalten  sein^^^.  An  der 
dadurch  gebildeten  Vorderfront  des  Logeion  Verzierungen  ^- 
zubringen^  ist  weder  nach  dem^  was  die  alten  Schriftsteller 
sagen^  erlaubt^  noch  ist  es  iiberhaupt  zweckniassig,  indem  da- 
durch der  Raum  in  der  Orchestra  beengt,  oder,  wenn  die  Ver- 
zienmgen  grosser  und  umfangreicher  sind,  die  Aussicht  auf 
das  Logeion  dadurch  behindert  wird.  Da  aber  iiberdies  auch 
das  Logeion  moglichst  frei  von  Ornamenten;  die  grossen  Raum 
in  Anspruch  nehmen,  bleiben  muss,  damit  nicht  die  Action  der 
Schauspieler  gehindert  werde:  so  kann  die  Ausscluniickung  des 
Logeion  nur  auf  die  Skenenfront  imd  deren  nachste  Umgebung 
sich  beschrankt  haben^^). 

Was  die  Decoration  anlangt;  so  stimmen  jetzt  wohl  Alle 
darin  tiberein,  dass  sie  der  Hellenischen  Buhne  nicht  gefehlt 
hat.  Wozu  batten  auch  die  Hellenen  eine  besondere  Skene 
nothig  gehabt,  wenn  man  die  Oertlichkeit,  welche  den  Zu- 
schauern  in  den  Dramen  vorschweben  sollte,  nicht  zur  An- 
schauung  bringen  wollte^*)?  Das  Dasein  der  Skenenfront 
stellt  also  ausser  Zweifel,  dass  eine  Decoration  vorhanden  war. 
Verschiedenheit  der  Ansichten  tritt  dagegen  hervor,  wenn  man 
mehr  ins  Besondere  geht;  denn  dariiber,  welcherlei  Art  die 
Decoration  der  Skene  gewesen  ist,  welche  Ausdehnung  sie  ge- 
habt  hat,  nach  welchem  Principe  sie  gebildet  war,  sind  sehr 
verschiedene  Ansichten  zum  Vorschein  gekommen.  Ueber  diese 
Verschiedenheit  braucht  man  sich  freilich  nicht  zu  wmidern. 
Unsere  directen  Nachrichten  in  Betreff  der  Scenerie  sind  aus- 
serst  diirftig  und  beschranken  sich  auf  wenige  Notizen.  Deu- 
noch  diiri^  es  moglich  sein,  auch  in  den  augegebenen  Bezie- 
t&UQg^  meist  zu  ziemlich  bestiuuuten  Besultaten  zu  gelangen, 
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wenn  man  neben  diesen  Nachrichten  die  Fingerzeige  nicht 
unbenutzt  lasst^  welche  die  Dramen  selbst  ims  liefem^  und 
wenn  man  Schliisse  smb  analogen  VerMltnissen  nicht  von  der 
Hand  weist. 

Was  zuerst  die  Ausdehnung  der  Decoration  anlangt^  so 
fragt  es  sich,  ob  nur  die  Btihne  allein  oder  auch  die  Or- 
chestra mit  derselben  ausgestattet  worden  sei.  I^er  letzteren 
Ansicht  mussen  im  Allgemeinen  diejenigen  sich  zuneigen,  welche 
annehmen;  dass  auch  die  Orchestra  in  der  Art  mit  der  Hand- 
lung  des  Drama  in  Verbindung  gestanden  hat^  dass  einzelne 
Vorgange,  bei  denen  Schaiispieler  betheiligt  waren,  nicht  auf 
der  Btihne,  sondem  in  der  Orchestra  stattgefunden  haben,  so 
namentlich  Opfer  und  Aehnliches;  und  hier  ist  es  besonders 
die  Thymele,  die  nach  der  Ansicht  jener  Manner  dazu  benutzt 
worden  ist.  Sie  sagen:  wenn  die  Orchestra  und  Thymele  dazu 
diente,  dann  hat  sie  auch  der  daselbst  vorzunehmenden  Hand- 
lung  in  ihrem  Aeussem  entsprechen  mussen  ^^).  —  Allerdings 
muBste  sie  das/ wenn  die  genannten  oder  iOmliche  Handlungen 
dort  Yor  sich  gingen.  Da  ich  aber  entschieden  in  Abrede  stel- 
len  muss,  dass  die  Orchestra  zu  derlei  Handlungen  gedient  hat; 
und  nur  zugeben  kann,  dass  sie  in  vereinzelten  Fallen,  die  an- 
derer  Art  sind,  nur  ausnahmsweise,  von  Schauspielem  betreten 
worden  ist:  so 'muss  ich  auch  jede  die  Orchestra  selbst  oder 
einen  in  ihr  befindlichen  Theil  betreffende  Decoration  in  Abrede 
stellen.  Denn  es  ist  durchaus  kein  Anlass  sie  zu  decoriren  da, 
indem  selbst  der  Chor  mit  seiner  Aufinerksamkeit  und  mit  Al- 
lem,  was  er  thut,  nur  auf  die  auf  der  Skene  vor  sich  gehende 
ELandhmg  gerichtet  ist.  Das  Decoriren  der  Orchestra  ware  ein 
reiner  Prunk  gewesen,  und  der  ist  gewiss  unterblieben.  Der 
Beweis  dafiir,  dass  fast  sammtliche  Handlungen,  die  man  in 
die  Orchestra  verlegt  hat,  auf  der  Biihne  vor  sich  gehen,  ge- 
h5rt  nicht  hierher;  es  wird  bei  der  Analyse  der  einzelnen  Dra- 
men das  Nothige  dariiber  gesagt  werden.  Die  wenigen  F&lle 
aber,  in  welchen  die  Orchestra  ausnahmsweise  Ort  der  Hand- 
lung  jRir  Schauspieler  ist,  machen  nie  eine  besondere  Decoration  in 
der  Orchestra  n5thig.  Die  Schauspieler  sind  da  stets  mit  alien 
ihren  Gedanken,  wenn  sie  dieselben  ihrer  Umgebung  zuwenden, 
auf  das  gerichtet,  was  auf  der  Buhne  vorgeht,  nicht  auf  einen 
Ort  in  der  Orchestra. 

Weiter  ist  behauptet  worden,  nicht  die  ganae  Skene  sei, 
wie  dies  bei  .uns  der  Fail  ist,  durcb  Decorationen  geschmuckt 
und  imt  ihnen  umkleidet  worden,  sondem  es  sei  nur  so  viel 
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geschehen,  als   uniunganglicb    nothwendig    gewesen    sei.      Der 
konigliche  Palast^  neben  ihm  die  Gastwolinungen  waren  dieser 
Ansicht  zufolge  schon  durch  die  feste  gemauerte  Skene   darge- 
stellt.    Wenn  demnaoh  die  Skene  nichts  Anderes  als  eben  die- 
ses darzostellen  hatte  (und  das  sei  oit  der  Fall   gewesen),    sei 
die  Skenenwand  ohne  alle  Verhullimg  geblieben  ^^).    Aber  auch 
diese  Ansicht  scheint  mir  nicht  riehtig    zu  sein.      Die   Skene 
stellte  freilich   ein  grossartiges  Gebaude  vor,   aber  nui'  Eines, 
und  zwar  eines,  das  nicht  in  einzelne  Abtheilimgen,  geschweige 
denn  in  verschiedene  Hauser,   zerfiel.      Die  Skene  zeigte   also 
in  ihren  festen  Theilen  auch  nicht  entfemt  das,  was  man  sehen 
soUte.     Den  Zuschauem  lagen  an  der  Fa9ade  Eines  Gebaudes 
drei  Thiireh  neben  einander  vor  Augen;    darin  drei  Gebaude 
zu  sehen,  das  hiess  den  Zuschauern  viel  zugemuthet.     Konnte 
man  diese  Anforderung  an  die  Einbildungskraft  der  Zuschauer 
stellen,   so  hatte  man  bei  der  Mauer  des  Hauses  audi  wohl  an 
Felsen  oder  jeden  anderen  Gegenstand  denken  und    die  Mauer 
dafiir  ansehen  konnen.    Um  der  Illusion  willen  war  wenigstens 
nicht  nur  die  gesammte  Decoration,    es  war  auch    die   Skene 
iiberhaupt  iiberfliissig,  und  man  begreift  nicht,  wozu  die  Helle- 
nen  eine  so  kunstvolle  Skene  sich  eingerichtet  haben.     Dazu 
kommt,  dass  die  auf  den  Periakten  angebrachten  Seitendecora- 
tionen  nie  fehlten.    Sind  aber  diese  nie,  selbst  dann  nicht,  wenn 
sie  keine  besonders  ausgezeichnete  Oertlichkeit  darzustellen  hat- 
ten,  weggefallen,  wie  es  in  der  That  nicht  sein  konnte,    weil 
die  dazu  verwendeten  Maschinen  ein  bleibender  Theil  der  Hel- 
lenischen  imd  der  antiken  Buhne  iiberhaupt  waren:  so  ist  noch 
viel  weniger  anzimehmen,  dass  man  sich  fur  den  Mittelpunkt 
der  Handlimg  mit  einer  allgemeinen  Andeutung,  wie  die  Ske- 
nenfront  tie  darbot,  werde  begniigt  haben.    Denn  das,  was  die 
Skenenfront  in  d^  That  darstellte,   ein  grosses  Gebaude,  wel- 
ches von  einer  Periakte  bis  zur  andem  reichte,  konnte  begreif- 
licher  Weise  in  keinem  Drama  der  Ort  des  Schauplatzes  sein. 
So  wenig   nun  aber  die  Decoration  der  Breite   nach    be- 
schrHnkt  oder  nur  an  einem  einzelnen  Theile  der  Skene  vor- 
handen  sein  konnte,  vielmehr  liber  die  ganze  Breite  der  unteren 
Skenenwand  sich  erstrecken  musste,  ebenso  wenig  konnte  sie 
nur  die  untere  Halfte  der  Skenenwand  einnehmen.    Unumgang- 
lich  nothwendig  scheint  zwar  die  Verkleidung  der  Skene   bis 
oben   hin   nur   in  den  Dramen,    wo,    wie  im  Prometheus  des 
Aischjlos,    die  Haupthandlung   in   der   Hohe   vor   sich   gehen 
musste,  in  den  Vogeln  des  Aristophanes  imd  £lhnlichen  Scenen. 
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Aber  es  konnte  dies  auch  in  alien  den  Dramen  nicht  unterblei- 
ben,  in  denen  Gottererscheinungen  von  oben  her  erfolgten. 
Denn  wenn  die  Hellenen  es  ertragen  konnten,  die  Gotter  von 
dem  Dache  eines  Hauses  her  erscheinen  zu  sehen^  und  sich  da- 
bei  doch  vorstellen  konnten,  dass  dieselben  aus  grosser  Feme, 
vom  Himmel  her  kamen,  dann  begreift  man  wiedermn  nicht, 
wozu  sie  tiberfaaupt  noch  auf  dem  unteren  Theile  der  Skene 
einer  Decoration  bedurfthaben;  denn  es  war  nicht  schwerer,  sich 
am  obem  Ende  der  Skene  etwas  einzubilden,  was  nicht  da  war, 
als  am  unteren.  Dass  aber  die  Decorationen  nicht  bios  in  den 
genannten  Arten  von  Dramen,  sondern  in  alien  die  ganzeHohe 
der  Skene  einnahmen,  lasst  sich  wiedermn  aus  dem  folgem,  was 
wir  an  den  Periakten  sehen.  Wenn  diese,  welche  nur  die  Ne- 
ben-,  nicht  die  Hauptdecoration  trugen,  bis  an  das  obere 
Ende  der  Skene  hinaufreichten  und  bis  oben  hin  decorirt  wa- 
ren:  so  konnen  die  Decorationen  an  der  Hauptwand  nicht  eher 
aufgehort  haben.  Wie  hoch  aber  die  Periakten  mit  Gemalden 
bekleidet  wareh,  dafiir  liefert  der  Prometheus  des  Aischylos 
ein  evidentes  Beispiel.  Denn  was  die  Okeaniden  von  dem 
Wege,  den  sie  zurtLcklegen,  mittheilen,  setzt,  wenn  es  ange- 
schaut  werden  sollte,  nothwendig  voraus,  dass  die  Periakte,  in 
deren  N&he  sie  herabschweben,  mit  Gemalden  bis  oben  hin 
versehen  war.  Sichtbar  aber  musste  sein,  was  die  Okeaniden 
erwahnen.  Denn  es  lasst  sich  kaum  etwas  Ungeschickteres 
denken,  als  wenn  der  Dichter  das,  was  nicljt  da  war,  aus- 
driieklich  als  sichtbar  in  dem  Liede  der  Gottinnen  hervorge- 
hoben,  und  somit  jede  Illusion  recht  absichtlich  zerstort  hatte. 
Nun  reichten  aber  die  Periakten,  um  die  SQitenflugel  der  Skene 
zu  verdecken,  bis  ans  obere  Ende  der  Skene ;  also  musste  auch 
die  Decoration  an  ihnen  in  alien  Stiicken  ebenso  hoch  hinauf-  * 
reichen;  und  was  hier  geschah,  komite  an  der  Skenenwand 
selbst  nicht  unterlassen  werden. 

Mehrfach  habe  ich  mich  bereits  darauf  berufen,  dass  man 
um  der  Illusion  willen  mancherlei  nicht  habe  unterlassen  diir- 
fen,  und  ich  glaube,  dies  mit  Fug  und  Recht  gethan  zu  haben. 
Wie  wenig  die  Hellenen  geneigt  waren,  dieselbe  im  Drama 
aufzugeben,  sieht  man  vor  Allem  daraus,  dass  sie  selbst  klei- 
nere  Veranderungen  in  Bezug  auf  die  Oertlichkeit  nicht  der 
Einbildungskraft  der  Zuschauer  iiberliessen,  sondern  auch  sie 
durch  Umwenden  der  Periakten  andeuteten.  Wenn  ein  Bote 
von  einer  anderen  Gegend  her  seitwarts  auftrat,  als  ein  anderer, 
der  vor  ihm  aus  der  Fremde  erschienen  war,  so  deutete  es,  um 
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der  Illusion  willen,  die  Periakte  durch  eine  neue  Decoration  an. 
Wo  die  Einheit  des  Ortes  im  Drama  aufliorte,  hatte  es  geniigt; 
die  Scenerie  vor  den  drei  mittleren  Thiiren  der  Skene  zu  an- 
dern  und  allenfalls  die  die  Stadtseite  darstellende  Periakte  zu  dre- 
hen.  Der  Weg,  das  Feld  oder  Gebiisch,  was  etwa  an  der  lin- 
ken  Periakte  dargestellt  war,  erhielt  damit  von  selbst  eine  an- 
dere  Beziehimg,  der  neuen  Scenerie  der  Mitte  entsprechend. 
Aber  damit  begniigten  sich  die  Hellenen  nicht.  Sie  wollten  den 
Zuschauern  nicht  zumuthen,  eine  Gegend,  die  so  eben  einer  be- 
stimmten  Localit^t  zugetheilt  war,  ohne  weiteres  mit  ihrer 
Phantasie  einer  anderen  Localitat  einzuverleiben.  Es  ergiebt 
sich  daraus,  wie  wenig  man  den  antiken  Geschmack  triflft,  wenn 
man  die  Decorationen  auf  ein  Minimmn  in  den  Dramen  be- 
schrankt.  Das  Bestreben  der  Alton  ging  sichtlich  dahin,  das, 
was  den  Zuschauern  im  Drama  als  sichtbar  bezeichnet  war, 
ihnen  audi  in  der  That  vor  Augen  zu  bringen.  —  Eben  darauf 
fiihrt  auch  die  Verkleidung  der  Schauspieler.  Wie  vielfach  und 
zusammengesetzt  ist  nicht  die  Bekleidung,  die  die  Hellenen  den 
Schauspielern  gegeben  haben!  Sie  werden  nicht,  was  sie  in 
einer  Beziehung  gethan,  in  anderer,  wo  es  gait,  dasselbe  zu  er- 
reichen,  unterlassen  oder  vemachlagsigt  haben;  sie  werden  den 
Zuschauern  nicht  zugemuthet  haben,  im  Mittelpimkte  der  Deco- 
ration an  der  HauptEront  ihren  Augen  zum  Trotz  sich  etwas 
ganz  Anderes  vorzustellen ,  als  was  sie  vor  Augen  batten;  und 
es  giebt  uns  dies  voile  Gewahr  dafiir,  dass  die  Hellenen  der  D- 
lusibn  in  jeder  Weise  durch  die  Decoration  zu  Hiilfe  gekommen 
sind,  dass  die  Decoration  in  alien  Stiicken  ohne  Ausnahme  da 
gewesen  ist,  dass  sie  in  alien  sich  auf  die  gesammte  Biihne  er- 
streckt  hat^^. 

Die  nachste  Frage  ist  die,  von  welcher  Beschaffenheit  die 
Decoration  gewesen  ist.  Hier  ist  zunachst  durch  Genelli,  und 
annahernd  auch  durch  einige  Andere,  die  Ansicht  verfochten 
worden,  dass  ein  bedeutender  Theil  der  Decoration  an  dem  un- 
tern  Theile  der  Biihne  nicht  durch  gemalte  Tapeten  oder  Vor- 
hange  dargestellt  worden,  sondern  dazu  natiirliche  Baume,  Strau- 
cher,  Steine,  aufgezimmerte  Gebaude  verwendet  worden  seien  ^^). 
Genelli  bringt  eine  Menge  von  Dingen  auf  die  Biihne,  de- 
ren  Fortraumen  am  Ende  des  Stiickes  viel  Arbeit  machen, 
noch  grossere  Verlegenheit  in  der  Mitte  des  Stiickes,  wenn  eine 
Veranderung  der  Scenerie  einzutreten  hatte,  hervorrufen  musste. 
Eine  Nothwendigkeit  zu  alle  dem  ist  aber  gar  nicht  vorhanden. 
Denn  dass  man  in  Hauser  treten,  aus  ihnen  Eerauskommen  konntC; 
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wenn  sie  auch  nur  auf  einer  Tapete  dargestellt  waren^  ist  ein- 
leuchtend.  So  gut  cs  heute  geschehen  kann,  so  gut  damals.  Dass 
Wald-  und  Felsen-Parthien,  aus  denen  die  Schauspieler  heraus- 
treten,  in  die  sie  plotzlich  sicli  zuriLckzielien  konnten,  sich  auch 
durch  Malerei  herstellen  liessen,  ist  eben  so  wenig  zu  bezwei- 
feln.  Was  hatte  also  die  Hellenen  veranlassen  sollen,  die  Deco- 
ration aus  soliden  BS^umeU;  Hausem,  Felsen  zu  bilden?  Ware 
es  doch  selbst  eine  unnothige  Arbeit  gewesen,  wenn  sie  die 
Biilme  mit  soliden  Altslren^  BildssLiilen  und  Ulinlichen  Dingen  be- 
schwert  imd  angefullt  hS.tten^  wo  das  blosse  Bild  dieselben 
Dienste  leistete.  Ueberdies  fiir  die  in  der  Hohe  befindliche  Sce- 
nerie  giebt  Genelli  selbst  zu,  es  sei  nur  Malerei  gewesen,  durch 
welche  die  Gegenstande  dargestellt  worden  seien;  um  so  weni- 
ger  also  kann  im  Untergeschosse  dem  gleichen  Bediirfiiisse  hin- 
sichtlich  der  Decoration  auf  andere  Weise  abgeholfen  worden 
sein.  Zudem,  wenn  Dramen  den  ganzen  Tag  hindurch,  wie  es 
der  Fall  war,  aufgefuhrt  wurden,  wobei  naturlich  gar  verschie- 
dene  Seenerien  zum  Vorschein  konunen  mussten:  so  steigerte 
sich  die  Arbeit  und  die  beim  Aufbauen  und  Wegraimien  einer 
derartigen  Scenerie  nothwendig  eintretende  Verwirrung  unge- 
mein.  Ertr&glich  ware  dies  ailenfalls  bei  unserem  Theater,  wel- 
ches einen  Vorhang  besitzt,  durch  welchen  in  den  Pausen  die 
Skene  den  Zuschauern  verhullt  bleibt,  so  dass  das  allmUh- 
liche  Fortschaffen  und  Aufbauen  der  Scenerie  uns  verbor- 
gen  bleibt. 

Die  alten  Hellenen  hatten  keinen  Vorhang  (Genelli  freilich 
sieht  sich  genothigt,  einen  solchen  eben  um  der  Arbeit  willen,  die 
auf  der  Skene  eintreten  musste,  anzunehmen),  und  der  Uebel- 
stand  ware  daher  bei  ihnen  unendlich  grosser  gewesen  und 
hatte  doch  nur  etwas,  was  sich  leicht  abandern  liess,  betroffen; 
denn  all  die  Miihe  fiel  weg,  wenn  man,  statt  Baume,  Felsen, 
Zelte  und  Hauser  auf  die  Btihne  zu  schaffen,  das  Mittelstiick 
der  untem  Skene  aus  Tapeten  bildete,  auf  denen  das  Erforder- 
liche  eben  so  dargestellt  war,  wie  die  Periakten  es  an  den  Sei- 
ten,  und  wie  Tapeten,  nach  dem  Zugestandnisse  von  Genelli 
selbst,  an  den  obem  Theilen  der  Biihne  es  anschaulich  machten. 
Keinesfalls  ist  also  die  Idee  Genelli's  eine  gliickliche  zu  nennen. 
Sie  ist  aber  ohne  Zweifel  in  ihm  auch  nur  darum  entstanden, 
weil  er  von  dem  Aussehen  der  Buhnenfront  kein  richtiges  Bild 
hatte.  Er  wusste  nichts  von  den  einfachen  Mitteln,  deren  sich 
die  Hellenen  zur  Befestigung  der  Scenerie  bedienten,  imd  dies 
veranlasBte  ihn  wohl,   ein  Auskunftsmittel  dafiir  aufzusuchen; 
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seine  Wahl  ist  auf  kein  geeignetes  gefallen.  —  Ganz  besonden 
aber  gerath  Genelli  naturlich  ins  Gedrange,  wenn  die  Handlung 
in  der  Hohe  vor  sich  geht,  wie   im  Prometheus  des  Aischylos. 
Hier  ist  er  genothigt,  die  Zimmerarbeit  bis  in  grosse  H5he  fort- 
setzen  zu  lassen;  und  wie  die  Arbeit  dabei  gewaltig  erschwert 
wird,  so  auch  die  des  Wegraumens;  und  zwar  ohne  alle  Noth/ 
—  Inzwischen   wenn  auch  eine  aus  soliden    Gegenstanden  zu-    ; 
sammengesetzte  Scenerie  zu  verwerfen  ist:  so  kann  doch  nicht    ^ 
geleugnet  werden,  dass  einzelne  Dinge,   die  in    den  alten  Dra- 
men  auf  der  Skene  vorkommen  mussten,  nicht  durch  eine  ge- 
malte  Scenerie  sich  herstellen  liessen.    Das  brennende  und  ein- 
sturzende    Philosophenhaus  bei  Aristophanes,    einzehie  Altlb*e, 
' ,  auf  denen  Opfer  angeztindet  wurden,  Steine  und  Felsstticke,  auf 
denen  Personen  sich  niederliessen,  und  Aehnliches  musste   auf 
andere  Weise  als  durch  ein  Bild  hergestellt  werden.  *Dessen 
ist  aber  so  wenig,  und  es  ist  dergleichen  so  selten  erforderlich, 
dass  es  zu  den  Ausnahmen  gehort,  wenn  die  gemalte  SceniBfie 
nicht  ausreichte.  Es  liegt  hierin  gerade  ein  bedeutender  Unter- 
schied  der  modernen  und  der  antiken  Scenerie.    Wahrend  bei 
uns  selten  eine  erscheint,  bei  der  nicht  zu  dem  von  den  Cou- 
lissen  dargestellten  Bilde  noch  mancherlei  Zubehor  auf  die  Buhne 
hinausgetragen  oder  geschoben  wird :  so  ist  es  bei  den  Hellenen 
eine  grosse  Seltenheit,  wenn  zu  dem,  was  die  gemalte  Decora- 
tion zeigte,  noch   andere  Gegenstande  auf  die  Buhne  gebracht 
oder  vielmehr  geschoben  werden.   Denn  dass  etwas  von  beson- 
deren  Theaterdienern  hinaus  getragen  wurde,   dafur  fehlt  jede 
Spur;  und  da  mancherlei  Maschinen  genannt  werden,  vermit- 
tels  deren  man  Dinge  auf  die  Skene  hinausschieben  oder  rol- 
len  konnte:  so  ist  wohl  anzunehmen,  dass  auch  alle  diese  Dinge 
hervorgeschoben  oder  gerollt,  und  eben  so  von  der  Biihne  ent- 
fernt  worden  sind. 

Die  Beschaffenheit  der  Decoration  betriflPt  es  auch,  wenn 
gefragt  wird,  ob  die  alten  Hellenen  bestrebt  waren,  ein  getreues 
Bild  der  Wirklichkeit  in  dem  Bilde  der  Decoration  wiederzu- 
geben  oder  nicht.  Auch  in  dieser  Beziehung  haben  sich  fast 
entgegengesetzte  Ansichten  geltend  zu  machen  versucht.  Wah- 
rend G.  Hermann  die  Naturwahrheit  in  der  Decoration  gering 
achtet,  war  Geppert  bemiiht  darzuthun,  dass  die  Alten  sie  sehr  er- 
strebt  haben  ^^),  imd  erverwendet  grossenFleiss  daraufzu  zeigen, 
dass  die  Dramen,  deren  Skene  namentlich  in  Hellas  liegt,  auch 
eine  Scenerie  gehabt  haben,  die  mit  der  wirklichen  Beschaffenheit 
des  Ortes  ubereinkam.  —  Es  ist  hier  nicht  der  Ort,  die  grosse; 
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Zahl  von  StUcken  durchzugehen ,  welche  Geppert  in  dieser  Be- 
ziehung  einer  Musterung  unterwirft,  und  zu  imtersuchen,  ob  iind 
in  wie  weit  der  Dichter  die  Handlung  des  Drama  der  natiirli- 
chen  Lage  und  Beschaffenheit  der  Orte  angepasst  hat;  es  wird 
sich  dazu  bei  der  Auseinandersetzung  der  Scenerie  in  den  ein- 
zehien  Stucken  Anlass  genug  darbieten.  Hier  gilt  es  nur,  das 
Princip,  nach  dem  dieHellenen  verfiihren,  festzustellen,  und  da 
trage  ich  kein  Bedenken,  ganz  der  Ansicht  Hermann's  beizu- 
pfiichten.  Bekannt  ist,  dass  die  Hellenen  in  den  friihern  Zei- 
ten,  von  denen  hier  die  Rede  ist,  nicht  einmal  in  Bildsaulen 
nach  Portrait&hnKchkeit  strebten.  Wird  demnach  das,  was  man 
bei  dem  Bilde  des  Menschen  nicht  besonders  erstrebte,  von  dem 
Abbilde  einesOrtes  verlangt  worden  sein?  Allerdings  liebte  der 
Hellene,  wie  Geppert  bemerkt,  phantastische  Willkiir  nicht; 
aber  wird  er,  um  nicht  diesem  Fehler  anheim  zu  fallen,  seine 
Maler  nach  den  Orten  hingeschickt  haben,  die  es  gait,  darzu- 
stellen?  Ich  meine,  der  Hellene  stellte  dar,  was  nothig  war, 
d.  h.  was  die  Handlung  erforderte.  Mehr  als  dies  zu  sehen,  imi 
deswUlen  besuchte  man  das  Theater  nicht ;  und  Stiicke,  die  bios 
um  der  Pracht  der  Scenerie  willen  gesehen  wurden,  kannten 
die  alten  Hellenen  nicht.  —  An  dieser  schlichten,  naturlichen 
Weise  der  Darstellimg  in  Bezug  auf  Localitaten  hat  sie  aber 
auch  sicher  nicht  gehindert,  dass  der  Boden ,  auf  dem  viele  ih- 
rer  Dramen  spielen,  ein  heiliger  war.  War  der  Boden  heilig, 
so  noch  weit  mehr  das  Ereigniss,  welches  auf  dem  Boden  vor- 
gegangen  war.  Man  sollte  demnach  erwarten,  wenn  dem  ange- 
deuteten  Principe  Folge  gegeben  wurde,  dass  eine  Aenderung 
in  den  den  heroischen  Zeiten  angehorigen  Ereignissen  etwas 
Unerhortes  war.  Dennoch  ist  es  bekannt,  wie  die  Tragiker  sich 
in  dieser  Beziehung  verhalten  haben.  Wenn  sie  auch  im  Gan- 
zen  dem  Mythos  treu  blieben,  haben  sie  sich  doch  nicht  ge- 
scheut,  wenn  die  dramatische  Behandlung  des  Stoffes  eine  Aen- 
derung nothig  zu  machen  schien,  eine  solche  eintreten  zu  lassen. 
Gerade  so  werden  sie  es  auch  mit  dem  Terrain  gehalten  haben, 
und  sie  werden  eine  Aenderung  in  Bezug  auf  dasselbe  nicht 
angstlich  vermieden  haben.  Ja  sie  haben  darin  weit  ofter  an- 
dem  mtlssen,  als  Geppert  zu  glauben  geneigt  ist.  Denn  wenn 
man  versucht,  das  wirkliche  Terrain  auf  die  Decoration  zu 
iibertragen:  so  finden  sich  bei  den  allermeisten  Stucken  Schwie- 
rigkeiten  in  Bezug  auf  das  Auf-  und  Abtreten  der  Personen, 
und  in  Bezug  darauf,  wo  die  einzelnen  der  Handlung  einver- 
leibten  Localitftten  dargestellt  worden  sind.    Dazu  kommt  end- 
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lich  noch:  die  die  Heroenzeit  darstellenden  Dramen  versetzen 
die  Zuschauer  in  eine  Zeit;  die  um  mehrere,  selbst  viele  Jahr- 
hunderte  hinter  ihnen  lag.  Hier  lag  wohl  Jedem  der  Ge- 
danke  nahe,  dass,  wenn  auch  die  Umrisse  im  Grossen  in  den 
einzelnen  Localitaten  geblieben  seien,  doch  der  Ort  im  Einzel- 
nen  mancherlei  Verandemngen  moge  erfahren  haben.  In  der 
Bebauung,  den  Baulichkeiten,  in  der  Vegetation  mussten  iin- 
ausbleiblich  grosse  Verschiedenheiten  hervorgetreten  sein,  und 
auch  darum  kann  wohl  kein  Verstandiger  die  Forderung  gel- 
tend  gemacht  haben,  jene  sogenannten  heiligen  Orte  sollten 
gerade  so  aussehen,  wie  sie  zu  der  Zeit  waren,  als  die  Hand- 
limg  ihnen  auf  dem  Theater  vorgefiihrt  wurde.  Ich  glaube  da- 
her  mit  Hermann,  dass  man  nach  Naturwahrheit  gewiss  nicht 
angstlich  gestrebt,  ihr  nicht  mit  vielen  Kosten  nachgejagt  hat 
Aber  man  wird  sie,  wo  sie  der  Maler  passend  mid  der  Handlmig 
angemessen  fand,  auch  nicht  vernachlassigt  haben.  Gewiss  aber 
war  und  blieb  den  Hellenen  Naturtreue  in  der  Decoration  et- 
was  sehr  Untergeordnetes ;  die  Hauptriicksicht  ist  jedenfalls  ge- 
Wesen,  dife  Hauptgegenstande  der  Handlung  des  Drama  ent- 
sprechend  darzustellen ;  im  Uebrigen  hat  der  Maler  wohl  ziem- 
lich  freie  Hand  gehabt. 

Wie  vollkommen  oder  unvoUkommen  die  Malerei  in  den 
Decorationen  war,  dariiber  zuurtheilen  fehlen  uns  die  nothigen 
Angaben.  Wenn  aber  Agatharchos  bereits  zu  des  AischyloB 
Zeit  die  perspectivische  Malerei  wissenschaftlich  zu  begi;unden 
suchte,  wenn  uns  Nachfolger  desselben  in  diesem  Kimst- 
zweige  genannt  werden:  so  glaube  ich,  treffen  diejenigen  nicht 
das  Richtige,  welche  meinen,  dass  diese  Malerei  sehr  roh  und 
unvollkommen  gewesen  sei.  In  deni  Maasse  als  alle  anderen 
Mittel,  die  bei  den  dramatischen  Auffiihrungen  in  Anwendung 
kameU;  ihrem  Zwecke  vollkommen  entsprachen  und  geniigten, 
mochte  ich  geneigt  sein,  dies  auch  von  der  Skenenmalerei  zu 
behaupten. 

Auch  dariiber;  auf  welchen  Stoff  die  Gemalde  aufgetragen 
waren,  und  woraus  also  die  Decorationen  bestanden  haben, 
sind  wir  nicht  ganz  ununterrichtet.  Denn  Pollux^®)  meldet, 
dass  die  auf  deji  Periakten  angebrachten  theils  aus  Holz  theils 
aus  Zeug  bestanden  haben.  Die  der  Skenenwand  zugehorigen 
bestanden,  wie  wir  durch  Servius  und  Pollux  erfahren,  aus 
Zeug^^).  Die  auf  den  Periakten  befindlichen  wurden,  wie  aus 
ihrem  Namen  hervorgeht,  von  oben  herabgelassen,  und  kamen 
durch  Drehen  der  Periakte  den  Zuschauem  vor  Augen.     Die 
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an  der  Skenenfront  befindlichen  wurden  vor  Beginn  des  Drama, 
so  viele  deren  erforderlich  waren,  ausgespannt;  and  es  kam, 
sobald  die  obere  Decoration  nach  beiden  Seiten  bin  fortgezogen 
war,  alsbald  das  Gemalde  der  danmter  befindlichen  zum  Vor- 
schein.  Es  ist  hieraus  zu  ersehetl,  dass  die  Hellenen  jede  Ver- 
anderung  der  Decoration  sehr  leicht  und  sehr  schnell  bewirken 
'konnten.  Sie  bedurften  deshalb  auch  nicht  einmal  eines  Vor- 
hanges,  und  das  neuere  Theater  hat  daher  in  Bezug  auf  Deco- 
rationswechsel  nichts  vor  dem  alten  voraus.  Wie  dieVorhange 
an  der  Skenenfront  befestigt  waren,  dariiber  enthalte  ich  mich 
jeder  Vermuthung.  Da  viele  Balcone  oder  die  Pulpita  weit  aus 
der  Skenenfront  vortraten,  so  kann  es  nicht  an  Punkten  ge- 
fehlt  haben,  um  die  vor  der  Mauer  schwebende  Decoration, 
so  weit  es  nothig  war,  zu  befestigen. 

Die  Periakten  waren  grosse  Maschinen  in  Form  dreiseiti- 
der  Prismen,  die  an  den  beiden  Seiten  der  Buhne  und  zwar 
auf  der  Biihne  aufgestellt  waren;  sie  waren  beweglich*^)  und 
wurden  gedreht,  wenn  eine  Veranderung  der  Oertlichkeit  der 
Handlung  des  Drama  gemass  an  der  Seite  der  Fremde  oder 
auf  der  gesammten  Biihne  einzutreten  hatte;  und  zwar  bezeich- 
nete  die  Drehung  der  rechten  Periakte,  welche  den  Zuschauem 
zur  Link^  lag,  dass  der  nach  der  Fremde  bin  gehende  Weg 
ein  anderer  werde,  als  der,  welcher  bisher  in  dem  Bilde  der 
Periakte  sich  gezeigt  hatte,  indem  eine  andere  Decoration  der 
Periakte  zum  Vorschein  kam.  Wenn  beide  Periakten  umge- 
wendet,  und  also  auch  die  Hauptdecoration  an  der  Skene  zu- 
gleich  ge&ndert  wurde,  dann  wurde  die  Einheit  des  Ortes  auf- 
gehoben;  die  Handlung  des  Stuckes  war  nach  vollendeter  Dre- 
hung an  einen  anderen  Ort  hin  verlegt,  als  wo  sie  bisher 
stattgefimden  hatte  *^).  Dass  die  Periakten  auch  noch  ander- 
weitig  gebraucht  wurden,  ersieht  man  aus  Vitruvius ;  er  erwahnt, 
dass  durch  das  Drehen  derselben  auch  der  die  Gottererscheinun- 
gen  begleitende  Donner  zu  Stande  gebracht  wurde.  Da  die  hohlen 
Prismen  jeden  Ton  und  jedes  Getose,  das  in  ihrem  Lmern  ver- 
ging, ungemein  verstarken  mussten,  so  waren  die  Periakten  dazu 
gewiss  sehr  geeignet,  und  es  ist  also  kein  Gnmd  vorhanden, 
die  Wahrheit  der  Bemerkung  in  Zweifel  zu  ziehen.  Wie  man 
dabei  zu  Werke  ging,  weiss  ich  nicht  anzugeben ;  auch  gehort 
dies  in  eine  Auseinandersetzung  tiber  die  Theatermaschinen, 
in  die  ich  mich  nicht  einlassen  will. 

Dagegen  mag  es  wohl  gestattet  sein,  nachdem  die  zur  an- 
tiken  Biihne  gehdrigen  Theile  und  ihre  Verhaltnisse  im  Einzel- 
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nen  betrachtet  wprdensind,  einige  Hauptpunkte  zusammenfassend 
auf  mehrere  Unterschiede,  welche  zwischen  der  antiken  und  der 
modernen  Biihne  bestehen,  aufinerksara  zu  macben.  Das  Lo- 
geion  der  Hellenen  ist  im  Verhaltniss  zu  dem  Romischen,  noch 
weit  mehr  im  Vergleicb  zu  der  modernen  Biibne  ein  Streifen 
von.  sehr  geringer  Tiefe,  von  ausserst  bedeutender  Breite;  denn 
die  Seitenflligel  der  Biihne,  welche  diese  Breite  bestimmen,  lie- 
gen  etwa  an  der  Halfte  der  Sitzreihen.  Hatten  die  Hellenen 
in  dieser  Gestaltung  eine  UnvoUkommenheit  ihrer  Skene  er- 
kannt,  sie  hatten  leieht  abhelfen  konnen;  sie  haben  es  nicht 
gethan.  Der  Genius,  der  sie  in  der  Anlage  des  gesammten 
Theaters  geleitet  hat,  ist  ihnen  auch  bier  treu  geblieben.  Bei 
der  grossen  Breite  ihrer  Biihne  imd  dem  geringen  Vortreten 
der  Seitenfliigel  war  es  moglich,  dass  eine  unverhaltnissmS^ssig 
grosse  Zahl  von  Zuschauem,  selbst  die,  welche  an  den  Enden 
der  Sitzreihen  fast  seitwarts  von  der  Biihne  sassen,  die  in  der 
Mitte  des  Logeion  vorgehende  Handlung  voUkommen  iiber- 
schauen  konnten,  und  dass  man  selbst  an  den  entfemtesten 
Platzen  im  Theater  horen  konnte,  was  auf  der  Biihne  gespro- 
chen  wurde.  Die  geringe  Tiefe  der  Buhne  musste  aber  auch 
von  dem  wesentlichsten  Einflusse  auf  die  gesammte  Gruppirung 
der  darstellenden  Kiinstler  sein;  sie  war  wesentlich  reHefartig, 
und  entsprach  so  voUkommen  dem  Hellenischen  Wesen,  das 
sich  in  ihrer  gesammten  Kunst  so  stark  ausspricht,  dem  Pla- 
stischen.  Ja,  es  ist  dieses  auch  in  der  Gruppirimg  und  den  Be- 
wegungen,  die  dem  Chor  in  Riicksicht  auf  die  ihn  von  alien 
Seiten  umgebenden  Zuschauer  oblagen,  wohl  zu  erkennen.  Trotz 
der  geringen  Tiefe,  welche  die  Hellenische  Biihne  hatte,  war 
sie  doch  voUkommen  gross  genug,  um  selbst  festliche  aus  vie- 
len  Personen  bestehende  Aufziige  und  zwar  in  der  ganzen  Aus- 
dehnung,  die  sie  haben  mochten,  und  so,  dass  der  grosste  Theil 
der  sie  bildenden  Personen  ganz  iiberschaut  werden  konnte, 
den  Zuschauem  vor  Augen  zu  bringen;  ja  sie  leistete  in  der 
Beziehung  imendlich  mehr,  als  uns  bei  unserer  schmalen  Biihne 
irgend  erreichbar  ist.  Wenn  dennoch  die  Zahl  der  auf  der 
Biihne  zusammentreffenden  Schauspieler  im  Hellenischen  Drama 
eine  sehr  beschrankte  ist:  so  liegt  der  Grund  dazu  nicht  in  der 
Beschaffenheit  ihrer  Biihne.  Das  Auftreten  der  Schauspieler 
auf  derselben  war  nicht  nur  so  imgehindert  als  moglich ,  auch 
alle  Richtungen,  von  denen  her  eine  Person  kommen  mochte, 
um  in  die  Handlung  einzugreifen,  waren  hinlanglich  angedeutet. 
Die  Periakten  imd   die  wandelbare  Decoration  der  Hauptfront 
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machten  es  moglich,  die  Localitat  der  Handlung  ebengo  schnell 
und  leicht  zu  andem,  als  wir  es  bei  einem  Scenenwechsel  zu 
thun  vermogen.  Ja  die  Hellenen  konnten  sogar  desVorhanges 
ganz  entbekren,  weil  die  Handhing  ihrer  Dramen  vor  den  Hau- 
sern,  im  Freien,  vor  sich  geht,  und  daher  die  Menge  solider 
Gerathe,  Omamente  und  Wirthschaftssachen ,  die  ein  nothwen- 
diges  Zubehor  unserer  Buhnendarstellungen  sind,  von  selbst 
wegfiel-  Dem  plastischen  Sinne  der  Hellenen  angemessen,  zu- 
gleich  auch  durch  die  Klarheit  des  siidlichen  Himmels  unter- 
sttitzt,  liessen  sie  ihre  Buhne  durch  das  voile  Tageslicht  erhellt 
warden  und  nahmen  nur  selten  zu  den  magischen  Wirkungen 
des  kiinstlichen  Lichtes  ihre  Zuflucht.  —  Wie  durchaus  ver- 
schieden  hiervon  unsere  moderne  Biihne,  zu  der  die  Romer 
wenigstens  einen  Schritt  annHhernd  thaten^  indem  sie  ihrer  Biihne 
eine  grossere  Tiefe  als  die  Hellenen  gaben!  Eine  unverhSJt- 
nisfimHssig  tiefe  Biihne  mit  schmaler  Vorderiront  charakterisirt 
sie  zuerst;  das  Licht  des  Tages  mangelt  ihr,  und  das  weeh- 
selnde  Licht,  unter  welches  sie  gesetzt  wird,  ist  ganz  darauf 
berechnet,  das  Auge  in  ^iner  bestimmten  Richtung,  nach  ^inem 
Punkte  der  Biihne  hinzuziehen.  Das  voUere  oder  schwachere 
Licht  wird  wesentlich  gebraucht,  um  der  dargestellten  Hand- 
lung  ihren  specifischen  Charakter  aufzudriicken.  Die  Zuschauer 
sitzen  insgesammt  vor  der  Schaubiihne,  meist  in  einem  langen 
Ovale,  und  erblicken  sammtlich  die  Handlung  nur  von  ^iner 
Seite  her,  von  vom.  So  ist  die  moderne  Biihne  das  treue  Ab- 
bild  der  Poesie,  der  sie  dienstbar  ist.  Der  malerische  Effect 
ist  es,  den  wir  auf  unserer  Biihne  suchen  und  finden,  die  plasti- 
sche  Darstellung  die,  welche  der  Hellene  zu  sehen  verlangte.  — 
Leicht  liesse  sich  der  Gegensatz  der  antiken  Biihne  gegen  die 
moderne  noch  weiter  ausfuhren;  aber  schon  das  Gesagte  ge- 
niigt,.  um  bemerklich  zu  machen,  bis  wie  weit  wir  im  Stande 
sind,  uns  auf  unserer  Biihne  das  alte  Drama  wirklich  vor  Au- 
gen  zu  ftihren^  wo  dagegen  die  moderne  Darstellung  noth wen- 
dig  von  der  antiken  abweichen  oder  hinter  ihr  zuriickblei- 
ben  wird. 

Wenh  WIT  aber  hierbei  uns  der  VoUkommenheit ,  die  der 
Biihne  der  Hdlenen  eigen  war,  bewusst  werden,  und  zumal 
wenn  wir  denBlick  weiter  offiaend  ims  auch  die  anderweitigen 
Vorziige,  welche  die  iibrigen  Theile  des  antiken  Theaters  aus- 
zeichnen,  vergegenw&rtigen :  die  Festigkeit,  die  es  in  seinem 
Bau  hat,  so  dass  nicht  wenige  Theater  Jahrtausenden  getrotzt 
haben^  die  Einfachheit  imd  Abgerundetheit ,  die  sich  in  seiner 
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ganzen  Zasammensetzting  ausspricht,  die  Einheit  desselben  ^  die^ 
wonderbar  bis  ins  Einzehie  hinein  festgehalteii;  Alles  nur  auf 
^inen  Zweck  bezogen  hat,  und  die  doch  nicht  hindert,  dass 
der  Bau  aueh  noch  anderweitigen  Zwecken  dienen  konnte,  die 
iiberaus  geschickte  Benutzimg  des  Raumes,  die  es  moglich 
machte,  fast  die  gesammte  Masse  der  Bewohner  einer  Stadt  in 
^inem  Gebfiude  bequem  aufzimefamen,  ohne  Stoning  hinein-  und 
hinauszulassen;  Alle  an  dem  dargebotenen  Schauspiele  mit 
Ange  und  Ohr  theilnehmen  zu  lassen:  dann  mogen  wir  uns 
aueh  vergegenwartigen;  dass  alles  dies  nicht  als  Schopfung  ei- 
nes  ganzen  Volkes  von  uns  angestaunt  werden  darf ,  sondem 
dass  der  Hauptbestandtheil  von  alle  dem  der  Kraft,  dem  Geiste, 
dem  Genie  ^ines  Mannes  sein  Dasein  verdankt ;  und  doch  schuf 
der  ^ine  Hellene  sich  in  diesem  Baue  nur  erst  den  todten  Rah- 
men  fur  die  hohen  Gestalten,  die  gewaltigen  Charaktere,  fiir 
die' Entwickelung  der  ewigen  Gesetze,  die  das  gottliche  uni 
menscUiche  Leben  regeln;  und  m  diesen  seinen  Dramen  ist  es 
erst,  wo  die  wahre  Hoheit  und  Grosse  seines  Geistes  uns  ent- 
gegentritt    Und  dieser  eine  Hellene  ist  Aischylos  gewesen. 
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1)    Die  Anlage  des  Romischen  Theaters  nach  Vitruyius. 

Die  Construction  des  Romiscben  Theaters  bei  Vitruvius  (5,  6),  insoweit 
sie  hier  beriicksichtig^  wird,  laatet:  Ipsa  atUem  theatri  conformatio  sic  eat 
facienda,  uti  qua/m  nuigna  /tUura  est  perimetroa  imi,  -centro  medio  coUocato 
circumagatur  linea  rottmdcUionia ,  in  eaque  quatuor  acribantur  triyona 
paribus  lateribits  et  intervallis,  quae  extremam  lineam  circinationia  tan- 
gant: Ex  his  trigonis  cujus  latua  fuerit  proximum  acenae  ea  re- 
gions, qua  praecidit  curvaturam  circinationia,  ibi  finiatur  acenas  frons,  et 
ab  eo  loco  per  centrum  paraUeloa  linea  ducatur,  qucte  diajungat  proacenii 
pulpitum  et  orcheatrcte  regionem.  .  .  .  Hi  autem,  qui  aunt  in  imo  et  diri- 
gunt  acalaria,  erunt  numero  aeptem  [angitlt\,  reliqui  quinque  acenae  deai- 
gnabunt  compoaitionem ;  et  unua  mediua  contra  ae  valvaa  regiaa  habere  de- 
bet ;  et  qui  erunt  dextra  oc  ainiatra,  hoapitalium  deaignabunt  compoaitionem; 

extremi  duo  apectabunt  itinera  veraurarum (^^  '7)    Scenae  longitudo 

ad  orcheatrae  ddametron  duplex  fieri  debet  In  der  Erklarung  dieser  Worte 
stimme  ich  grosstentheils  mit  Rode  (Uebers.  des  Vitr.)  iiberein;  nor  in  Be- 
zug  auf  die  L&ige  der  Skene  und  auf  die  Lage  der  Thiir^n  in  derselben 
kann  ich  seiner  Ansicht  nicht  beitreten.  Rode  meiut  namlich,  Vitruvius 
setze  die  LSnge  der  Skene  gleich  einem  Diameter  des  Kreises  an,  und  er 
sagt  in  dieser  Beziehung  p.  242 ;  „Vitruv  nennt  diese  Tiefe  des  Orchesters, 
diesen  Halbmesser  des  ganzen  Zirkels,  den  Durchmesser  des  Orche- 
sters ;  daher  muss  er  deun  auch  zur  Fronte  der  Scene  dessen  Xiange  doppelt 
nehmen,  um  also  die  Breite  des  Orchesters  d.  h.  den  Durchmesser  des 
ganzen  2&kels  zu  erhalten."  Aber  die  Voraussetzung,  dass  Vitruvius  den 
Halbmesser  des  Kreises  Durchmesser  der  Orchestra  nennt,  entbehrt  jedes 
Beweises;  vielmehr  bestimmt  Vitruvius  das,  was  er  unter  dem  Durchmesser 
der  Orchestra  versteht,  kurz  vor  den  fraglichen  Worten  so :  orcheatra  inter 
gradua  imoa  quam  diametron  habuerit,  und  er  versteht  demnach  darunter 
nicht  die  vom  Proskenion  aus  nach  der  gegeuiiberliegenden  Seite  der  Or- 
chestra gezogene  Linie,  sondem  die  von  einem  Ende  der  Sitzreihen  nach 
dem  gegeniiberliegenden  Ende  parallel  mit  dem  Proskenion  gezogene. 
Deren  Lllnge  betragt  aber  nicht  einen  Radius,  sondem  den  Diameter  des 
Kreises.  Da  er  nun  in  den  bald  darauf  folgenden  Worten  den  Ausdruck 
Durchmesser  der  Orchestra  nicht  anderweitig  bestimmt,  so  kann  es  auch 
kein  anderer  sein;  es  ist  der  Durchmesser  des  als  Schema  aufgestellten 
Kreises,  und  dieser  ist  behufs  der  Lange  der  Skene  doppelt  zu  nehmen. 
Zu  demselben  Resultate.  ist  auch  Stieglitz  (Archaologie  der  Baukunst  II. 
1  p.  19S  und  BeitrSge  zur  Geschichte  d.  Baukunst  I.  p.  184)  gelangt.  — 
In  Bezug  auf  die  Zahl'  und  Lage  der  an  der  Skene  befindlichen  Thiiren 
haben  die  Worte  des  Vitruvius  eine  sehr  verschiedene  Deutung  erfahren; 
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namentlich  hat  man  sich  dariiber  nicht   geeinigt,  ob  Vitruvius  3  oder  5 
Thtiren   verlange.     Wie  viel  aber   auch  die  Gesammtzahl   derselben  sein 
mag,  das  Dasein  von  dmen,   die   er  als  valvae  regiae  und  hospitalia  be- 
zeichuet,  ist  ausser  allem  Zweifel,   und  auch  die  Lage  derselben  ist  deut- 
lich  von  ihm  angegeben.    Da  sie  von  der  Skene  aus   auf  das  Proskenion, 
die  eigentliche  Biihne,  hinausfiihren  miissen,  so  konneu  sie  nur  in  der  Ske- 
neuwand   sich   befinden.    Diese  Wand,  deren  Lage  durch   die  Seite  eines 
der  Dreiecke  bezeichnet  wird,  bildet  eine  gerade  Linie;  mithin  milssen  die 
3  Thiiren  in  einer  Linie  neben  einauder  sich  befinden.    Die  Lage  der  Mit- 
telthiir  bestimmt  Vitruvius  durch  die  Worte:  imus  mecUus  (anguhis)  con- 
tra 86  valvaa  reguts  habere  debet.   Die  sie  bestimmende  £cke  des  Dreiecks 
fallt  namlich  iiber  die  Linie  des  Dreiecks,   welche  die  scenae /rons  ihrer 
Lage  nach  bestimmen  soil,  hinaus  in  die  Peripherie  des  Kreises.    Um  nun 
anzuzeigen,  dass  die  Thiii'e  nicht  in  die  Peripherie  des  Kreises  fallen  miisse, 
sagt  er,  sie  solle  dem  durch  den  Winkel  bezeichneten  Punkte   gegentiber 
angebracht  werden;  dass  dies  in  der  scenae  frons  geschehen  musste,  ver- 
steht  sich  von  selbst.     Wenn  es  von  den  2  anderen  neben  der  Mittelthiir 
liegenden  Thiiren  heisst:  qui  CangiUiJ   erunt  dextra  ac  'sinistra   (namlich 
des  medittsangiilitsjj  hospitalium  designabunt  composttionem :  so  weist  auch 
hier  das  designare  darauf  hin,  dass  die  Thiiren  nicht  in  die  beiden  Winkel 
hineinfallen.    Aber  ihre  Lage  auf  der  Linie  der  scenae  frons  scheint  mir 
hier  minder  genau  angegeben  zu  sein,  als  es  bei  der  Mittelthiir  der  Fall 
war.    Denn  aus  den  Worten  ist  nicht  zu  entnehmen,   ob  ich  den  Winkel 
oder  einen  der  Schenkel  jedes  Winkels  als  das,  was  die  Lage  der  Thiir 
bestimmt,  zu  fassen  habe.    Inzwischeu  da  die  Thiiren  an  der  ziemlich  Ian- 
gen  scenae  frons  nicht  dicht  neben  der  Mittelthiir  angebracht  werden  kon- 
nen,     zumal  da    sie    in   dem   Falle   nicht   Eingange    zu   anderen  Kaum- 
Hchkeiten  als  die  an  der  Mittelthiir  befindlichen  abgeben  konnen :  so  bleibt 
kaum  etwas  Anderes  iibrig,   als  das  designare  auf  denjenigen  Schenkel  in 
jedem  der  2  Dreiecke  zu  beziehen,  der  auf  der  Linie  der  scenae  from 
senkrecht  steht.   —     Wie  steht  es  aber  mit  den  anderen  Thiiren  auf  der 
Skene?  sind  deren  vorhanden  oder  nicht?  und  wenn  sie  da  sind,   welches 
ist  ihre  Lage?    Da  Vitruvius  5  Winkel  der  Dreiecke  zur  Einrichtung  der 
Skene  verwendet,   und  durch  alle  5  andeutet,  wo  Thiiren  oder  Zugange 
zu  machen  sind:  so  scheint  es,  dass  es  ausser  Zweifel  sei,  dass  ausser  den 
erwahnten  3  Thiiren  noch  2  andere  ati  der  Skenenwand  sich  befinden  miis- 
sen.     Dennoch  erheben  sich  dagegen  Zweifel.     Furs  erste  namlich   zeigen 
fast  sammtliche  Grrundrisse  der  Eomischen  Theater  nur  3  Thiiren  in  der 
Skene;    sodann  bezeichnet  Vitruvius  mit  dem  Worte  itinera^   welches  er 
hier  fiir  die  2  letzten  Thiiren  braucht,  im  Verfolg  seiner  Darstellung  sicher 
Zugange,  die  nicht  an  der  Skenenfront  liegen,  und  auch  dadurch  wird 
demnach  unsicher,  ob  er  in  der  That  die  itinera  versurarum  an  der  Skene 
will  Angebracht  wissen.     Dazu  kommt  endlich,    dass  Vitruvius  an  einer 
zweiten  die  Skene  betreffenden  Stelle  von   aditiis  in  scenam  spricht,  die 
wenigstens  nicht  in  der  scenae  frons  gelegen  zu  haben  scheinen ;  und  man 
kann  sich  daher  nicht  wundem,   wenn  das  Ergebniss  in  Bezug  auf  die  2 
letzten  Thtiren  an  der  Skene  ein  sehr  verschiedenes  gewesen  ist   Was  nun 
zuerst  den  Widerspruch  der  Monumente,   die  meist  nur  3  Thiiren  in  der 
Skenenfront  zeigen,  anlangt:  so  lasst  sich  dieser  nicht  ableugnen;    aber 
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auf  die  Erklamng  der  Worte  des  alten  Baumekters  kann  er  nicht 
bestimmend  einwirken.  In  Bezug  femer  auf  die  itinera,  deren  Anlage 
Vitravius  im  7.  Capitel  mit  den  Worten  Orchestra  inter  gradus  imos  quam 
diametron  halmerit  zu  beschreiben  beginnt:  so  sind  dies  ohne  Zweifel  die 
unter  dem  Namen  der  Parodoi  bekannten  Zugange,  welche  neben  der 
Skene  zunachst  in  die  Orchestra  fiihren.  Da  sie  aber  Vitruvios  an  den 
Fliigebi  der  Orchestra  errichten  lasst,  und  sie  somit  deutlich  als  einen  Theil 
der  Orchestra  behandelt,  so  konneu  sie  mit  den  itinera  versurarum,  deren 
er  bei  der  composiUo  scenae' geA^&nkt,  nicht  identisch  sein.  Braucht  er  fur 
beide  denselben  Ausdruck  itinera ,  so  kommt  dies  daher,  weil  beide  gleiche 
Bestimmung  haben,  namlich  Zugange  ziun  Orte  der  Handlung  aus  grosse- 
rer  oder  geringerer  Entfemung  her  zu  sein.  Entscheiden  iiber  das  Dasein 
der  4.  und  5.  Thiir  an  der  Skene  konnen  demnach  ausser  den  Worten 
extremi  duo  (anguLi)  spectabunt  itinera  veraurarum  nur  die  Worte,  in  de- 
nen  er  die  friiher  angegebene  Einrichtung  der  Skene  zu  recapituliren 
flcheint,  namlich:  ipsae  autem  scenae  suae  habeant  rationes  explicatas  ita, 
fUi  mediae  valvae  omatua  habeant  aidae  regiae;  dextra  ac  sinistra  hospi- 
talia:  secundum  autem  spatia  ad  ornatus  comparata,  quae  Ifpca  Graeci 
negtaxTovg  dicunt ,  es  folgt  nun  eine  die  Periakten  betreffende  Erklamng ; 
alsdann  heisst  es  weiter:  secundum  ea  loca  versurae  sunt  procurrentes, 
quae  efficiumt  una  a  foro,  altera  a  peregre  aditus  in  scenam.  Dass  die 
in  der  letzten  Stelle  genannten  aditus  in  scenam  nicht  die  Parodoi  sein 
konnen,  sollte  wohl  nach  den  Yoraufgehenden  Bemerkungen  einleuchtend 
sein.  yitruvius  rechnet  sie  bestimmt  der  Skene  zu,  die  Parodoi  dagegen 
sind  Theile  der  Orchestra;  die  2  Thiiren  miissen  sich  also  an  der  Skene 
befinden.  Da  nun  auch  die  itinera  veraurarwm  eben  dieselbe  Lage  erfor- 
dem  (denn  auch  sie  werden  bei  der  compositio  scenae  erwahnt),  so  kann 
man  nicht  zweifeln,  dass  Vitruvius  der  Skene  5  Thiiren  beilegen  wilL  Es 
bleibt  also  nur  noch  iibrig,  deren  Lage  zu  bestimmen.  Geht  man  hierbei 
YOn  der  zuletzt  angefuhrten  Stelle  des  Vitruvius  aus,  so  muss  man  sich 
durch  die  Worte :  versurae  sunt  procurrentes,  quae  efficivnt  una  aforo,  al- 
tera a  peregre  afiUtus  in  scenam,  fast  unausbleiblich  yeranlasst  sehen,  die 
2  letzten  Thiiren  in  den  Seitenfliigeln  der  Skene  (denn  das  sind  die  ver- 
swroA  procurrentes  J  zu  suchen ;  denn  ware  dem  nicht  so,  waren  sie  in  der 
Skenenfront,  so  ist  nicht  recht  einzusehen,  warum  Vitruvius  die  versurae 
procurrentes  vor  deux  Thiiren  erwahnt.  Dennoch  scheint  mir  dies  nicht 
der  richtige  Weg  zu  sein,  um  zum  Verstandniss  von  des  Vitruvius  Con- 
struction zu  gelangen.  Denn  seltsam  ware  es  doch,  wenn  Vitruvius  da, 
wo  er  von  der  Beschaffenheit ,  von  dem  Aussehen  der  Skene  spricht,  sich 
genauer  iiber  die  Lage  der  Thiiren  ausliesse,  als  da,  wo  es  seine  Absicht 
ist,  die  Lage  der  Thiiren  anzugeben.  Die  Worte,  die  demnach  vor  Allem 
einer  Erklarung  bediirfen,  sind:  extremi  duo  (anguli)  spectabunt  itinera 
versurarum,  Hier  weist  das  spectabunt  entschieden  darauf  hin,  dass  die 
Thiiren  nicht  mit  den  Winkeln  der  Dreiecke  zusammenfallen ;  aber  auch 
das  ist  den  Worten  sicher  zu  entnehmen,  dass  die  Thiiren  sich  nicht  in 
den  Seitenfliigeln  der  Buhne  befinden  sollen.  Denn  in  dem  Falle  kounten 
die  beiden  Winkel  in  keiner  Weise  auf  sie  hinweisen.  Die  Thiiren  miissen 
also  ihre  Lage  in  der  scenae  frons  haben,  und  auf  diese  Linie  weisen  eben 
die  in  derselben  I|inie  befindlichen  Winkel  bin.    Allerdings  hatte  dies  ein- 
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facber  and  bestimmter  mit  den  Worten:  es  sollten  sich  5  Thuren  an  der 
scenae  frona  befinden,  gesagt  werden  konnen,  und  man  varmisst  emen  der- 
artigen  Satz  besonders  danim,  well  die  Entfemung  der  beiden  letzten  Thii- 
ren  von  der  Mittelthiir  in  der  Bestinmiung  des  Vitruvius  nicht  enthalten 
ist  Wenn  man  aber  beachtet,  dass,  sobald  einmal  eiu  Schema  der  ge- 
sammten  Construction  zu  Grande  gelegt  wurde,  es  darauf  ankam,  moglichst 
viele  linien  und  Punkte  des  Schema  zu  benutzen,  dass  z.  B.  zur  Anlage 
der  Treppen  zu  den  Sitzreihen  7  Winkel  der  Dreiecke  benutzt  werden 
wo  es  auslangte,  die  halbe  Peripherie  in  1  gleiche  Theile  zerlegen  zu  las- 
sen  ,  dass  die  die  scenae  frons  andeutende  Linie  durch  eine  Dreieckseite 
bestimmt  wird,  wo  es  hinreichte,  eine  Linie  in  der  Entfemung  von  einem 
halben  Radius  yom  Kreismittelpunkte  zu  ziehen,  dass  die  Lage  der  Mittel- 
thiir nicht  durch  die  Mitte  der  Skenen&ont,  sondem  als  einem  Winkel 
gegenuberliegend  bezeichnet  wird;  so  wird  das  Unzureichende  in  der  die 
2  letzten  Thiiren  betreffenden  Bestimmimg  sehr  gemildert,  imd  es  kommt 
nur  darauf  an  nachzuweisen ,  dass  die  zweite  von  Vitruvius  uber  diese 
Thuren- gegebene  Erlauteruug  mit  der  obigen  Erklarung  nicht  in  Wider- 
spruch  steht.  Denn  die  Worte  und  die  gauze  Stelle  zu  verdachtigen ,  wie 
Geppert  Att.  Biihne  p.  120  No.  2  thut,  dazu  sehe  ich  keineu  Anlass,  indem 
ich  sie  nicht  fur  eine  blosse  Wiederholung  dessen,  was  die  voraufgehende 
Construction  des  Theaters  enthalt,  halten  kann.  Nachdem  namlich  Vitru- 
vius die  eigentliche  Construction  des  Theaters  beendet  und  demnachst 
Mehreres  angefuhrt  hat,  was  -dem  einsichtigen  Baumeister  freistehe  je  nach 
den  Umstanden  zu  andem,  kommt  er  noch  einmal  auf  die  Skene  zuriick, 
aber  nicht  um  ihre  Construction,  sondem  um  ihr  Aussehen  und  ihre  Be- 
deutung  dann,  wann  Dramen  auf  ihr  aufgefuhrt  werden,  anzugeben  ^  nicht 
die  steinemen  Wande  der  Skene,  sondem  die  durch  Coulissen  verhiillten 
sind  es,  von  denen  er  jetzt  spricht.  Ohne  daher  die  Lage  der  3  in  der 
Mitte  liegenden  Thiiren  genau  zu  bestimmen,  wendet  er  sich  dazu,  die  vcd- 
vae  regiae  als  die,  welche  omatus  aulae  regiae  haben,  zu  beschreiben.  In 
Bezug  auf  die  hospitalia  beguugt  er  sich  mit  dem  blossen  Namen,  sicher 
in  der  Voraussetzung,  dass  der  Name  einer  nahern  Erklarung  hier,  wo  die 
Mittelthiir  einem  koniglichen  Palaste  zugetheilt  war,  nicht  bediirfe.  Hier- 
auf  wendet  er  sich  mit  den  Worten:  secundum  (hospitalia)  mitem  spatia 
ad  -omatus  comparata  mehr  den  Seiten  der  Biihne  zu ,  wie  aus  dem  Bei- 
satze  quae  loca  Ghraeci  ntgtaxTovg  dicunt  erhellt.  Weil  aber  die  Periakten 
der  Skene  zugehoren  oder  wenigstens  der  auf  ihr  befindlichen  Decoration, 
so  ist  es  ganz  in  der  Ordnung,  wenn  Vitruvius  uns  iiber  deren  Bestimmung 
belehrt.  Demnachst  folgen  die  Worte;  secundum  ea  loca  versurae  sunt 
procurrentesy  quae  effidunt  v/na  a  foro,  altera  a  peregre  aditus  in  scenam^ 
und  hieran  schliesst  sich,  was  Vitruvius  iiber  das  tragicum,  comicum 
and  satyricum  genus  sceruxrum  rucksichtlich  ihres  omatus  zu  sagen  hatte. 
Alles  dies  hangt  demnach  genau  untereinander  zusammen,  und  der  das  Ganze 
durchdringende  Gesichtspunkt  ist  auch  bei  der  Erklarung  der  eben  ange- 
fiihrten  Worte  nicht  aus  den  Augen  zu  Tassen.  Die  Hauptsache  in  ihnen 
wird  demzufolge  nicht  die  Bestimmung  sein,  dass  die  versurae  dort  aus  der 
Skene  hervortfeten,  sondem  das,  was  iiber  die  dortigen  Zugange  hinzuge- 
setzt  wird :  dass  die  mit  Decorationen  versehene  Skene  von  den  Seiten  her 
Zugange  habe,  die  also  damit  den  3  in  der  Skenenfront  befindlichen  Thii- 
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en  entgegengesetzt  wiirden.  Dennoch  muss  man  sich  wohl  btiten,  daraus, 
lass  sie  als  Seitenzugange  zur  Biihne  hier  dargestellt  werden,  zu  folgern, 
lass  sie  in  den  Flugeln  der  Skene  sich  befunden  haben.  Als  Seitenzu- 
gange erscbeinen  sie  nur  den  Zuschauem,  indem  die  von  den  Flugeln  der 
^kene  her  Auftretenden  neben  den  Periakten  hervorkommen.  Wo  die 
Sugange  in  dem  festen  Ban  der  Skene  lagen,  das  anzudeuten  konnte 
em  Yitmyius  nicht  beikommen;  es  ware  dies  wenigstens  etwas  gewesen, 
7SL8  in  diesen  Zusammenhang  nicht  gehorte;  es  gehorte  tlies  zu  dem  die 
ompositio  scenes  betrefienden  Abschnitte,  und  da  ist  es  so  gesagt  worden, 
ass  man  an  der  Lage  der  beiden  Eckthiiren  in  der  scenae  from  nicht 
weifeln  kann.  Die  Romische  Skene  hat  also  nach  Vitruvius  nicht  drei,  son- 
iem  funf  Thiiren,  die  sammtlich  an  der  acenae  frons  liegen.  —  Ich  hoffe, 
ass  es  nach  dieser  Auseinandersetzung  eines  naheren  Eingehens  auf  die 
on  Greppert  (Att.  Biihne  p.  120.  125.  126)  versuchte  Verdachtigung  der 
nletzt  behandelten  Stelle  Vitruv's  nicht  bedarf. 

Das  Grundschema  fur  das  Romische  Theater  ist  daher  nach  dem  Vi- 
iivius  folgendes: 
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Die  yier  Dreiecke  sind  md%,  aeiy  bfk  und  cgl;  wenn  mh  die  scentie  frons 
»ezeichnet,  so  giebt  die  Linie  ag  die  Grenze  des  proscerUum  gegen  die 
hrchestra  bin  an;  die  Grenze  der  letzteren  wird  ausserdem  durch  den 
Lrebbogen  abedefg  bezeichnet.  Die  Lange  der  Skene  wird  durch  die 
linie  no  angegeben,  und  die  fiinf  Thiiren  der  Skene  fallen  in  diese  Linie  in 
ly  h  und  gegeniiber  den  Winkeln  bei  »,  k  und  I. 


)  ZurConstruction  des  Griechischen  Theaters  nach  Vitruv. 

Vitr.  5, 8.  In  Graecorum  theatris  non  omnia  iiadem  rationibus  (wie  im 
tomischen  Theater)  sunt  facienda  y  quod  primum  in  ima  circinatione ,  ut 
n  latino  trigonorum  guatuoTj  in  eo  quadratorum  trium  anguli  drcinationis 
ineam  tangunt;  (da  die  Dreiecke  paribus  lateribus  et  intervallis,  quae  ex- 
'remam  lineam  drcinationis  tangant  (L  1.  c.  6),  eingetragen  wurden,  so 
niissen  auch  die  Quadrate  so  in  den  Kreis  eingezeichnet  werden,  dass  die 
Ecken  aller  gidcb  weit  von  einander  entfemt  sind,)    et  cujvs  quadrati  la- 
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tu8  est  proximum  scenae  praectditque  curvctturam  cirdnatioms ,  ea  regtone 
designaiur  finitio  proscenit :  et  ab  ea  regione  ad  extremam  circinationem 
curvaturae  parallelos  linea  designatur,  in  qua  constituitur  scenae  frons,  — 
Unter  curvatura  circinationis  versteht  Vitruvius  die  Kreisflache,  wahrend  er 
die  Peripherie  mit  (extrema)  linea  circinationis  oder  linea  rotundationtSy 
den  Kreisbogen  mit  linea  circinationis  bezeichnet.  Wenn  Vitruvius  in  den 
vorstehenden  Worten  ein  vom  abschneiden  (praeciderej  der  Kreisflache 
veriangt,  so  will  er  demnach  (und  so  deutet  auch  Schneider  die  Worte) 
ein  Segment  des  Kreises  bpzeichnen.  Die  fragliche  Quadratseite  aber  be- 
zeichnet er  darum  als  die,  welche  nach  der  Seite  der  zu  bildenden  Skene 
hin  liegt  und  ein  Segment  des  ELreises  abschneidet,  weil  sonst  ein  Miss- 
yerstandniss  moglich  war.  Denn  nach  der  Seite  der  Skene  hin  befin- 
den  sioh  noch  die  Anfange  von  zwei  anderen  Quadratseiten.  Da  sie 
aber  keine  Segmente  nach  der  Skene  hin  bilden,  so  werden  sie  dorch 
die  hinzugefugte  Bestimmung  hier  ausgeschlossen,  ui^jd  jedes  Missverstand- 
niss  wird  fern  gehalten.  Das  Streben  nach  Pracision  ist  es  auch,  was  den 
Vitruvius  veranlasst  hat,  nach  cujus  quadrati  latus  etc.  fortzufahren  ea 
regione  designatur,  damit  es  nicht  den  Schein  gewinne,  als  bestimme  diese 
Linie  auch  zugleich  die  Lange  des  Proskenion.  Dennoch  ist  er  missver- 
standen  worden;  cf.  Stieglitz  Beitrage  I.  Tafel  10.  — 

Wenn  er  femer  sagt:  per  centrumque  orchestrae  proscenii  e  regione 
parallelos  linea  describitur,  et  qua  secat  circinationis  linear  dextra  ac  si- 
nistra in  comibus  hemicycli^  centra  designantur^  so  fasst  Rode  (Uebers. 
des  Vitr.  p.  246  Note  r)  que  in  per  centrumque  als  gleich  ve ;  aber  die  da- 
fiir  beigebrachten  Stellen  haben  keine  Beweiskraft.  Auch  ist  es  nur  die 
Noth,  die  Rode  zu  dieser  Interpretation  veranlasst  hat.  Er  wusste  nam- 
lich  (cf.  1.  1.  Note  s)  die  vorstehenden  Worte  Vitruv's  nicht  anders  zu  deu- 
ten,  als  dass  durch  sie  eine  andere  Verfahrungsweise  angegeben  werde, 
um  die  Grosse  der  Bilhne  zu  bestimmen,  die  er  bereits  durch  die  eine 
Quadratseite  und  die  Tangente  nach  Lange  und  Breite  bestimmt  sich 
denkt  Aber  die  Lange  der  Biihne  soil  weder  hier  angegeben  werden, 
noch  ist  sie  vorher  angegeben  worden.  Wie  aber  Vitruvius  darauf  ver- 
fallen  konnte,  eine  complicirtere  Verfahrungsweise  an  Stelle  der  friiheren 
zu  setzen,  um,  wie  Rode  annimmt,  die  Richtigkeit  der  ersteren  dadurch  zu 
priifen,  sieht  man  vollends  nicht  ein.  —  Schneider,  Stieglitz  und  Genelli 
verstehen  unter  centrum  orchestrae  den  Mittelpunkt  des  dem  Schema  ^ 
Grunde  gelegten  Kreises,  und  ziehen  demnach  die  Parallele  durch  diesen 
Mittelpunkt.  Auch  das  ist  unrichtig;  denn  Vitruvius  verlangt  nicht  diesen 
Mittelpunkt,  sondern  den  der  Orchestra.  Da  beide  nicht  denselben  Punkt 
bezeichnen,  und  in  einer  Construction  Bestimmtheit  des  Ausdrucks  noth- 
wendig  vorausgesetzt  werden  muss,  so  ist  es  willkiirlich  und  darum  unge- 
rechtfertigt,  ohne  Noth  dem  einen  Ausdrucke  einen  anderen  zu  substituiren. 
Dazu  kommt,  dass  Vitruvius  in  demselben  Satze  mit  proscenii  e  regione 
und  in  comibus  hemicycli  sich  auf  Theile  des  Theaters,  nicht  des  Bj'eises 
bezieht;  um  so  mehr  ist  man  also  verpflichtet,  auch  in  centrum  orchestrae 
die  Beziehung  auf  das  Theater  festzuhalten.  Vitruvius  verlangt  also,  dass 
die  Parallele  durch  das  Centrum  der  Orchestra,  durch  den  Punkt,  der  von 
dem  Proskenion  und  der  untersten  ihm  gegeniiberliegenden  Sitzreihe  gleich 
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weii  entfemt  ist,  gezogen  werde.  Was  er  damit  bezweckt,  davon  als- 
bald  mehr.  — 

Es  heisst  weiter:  ei  circino  collocato  in  dextra  ab  intervaUo  stnigtro 
circumagatur  circinatio  ctd  proscenit  dextram  partem :  item  centra  collocato 
in  sinistro  comu  ab  intervaUo  dextro  circumagatur  ad  proscenii  sini^am 
partem.  Diese  Worte  haben  eine  hiichst  verschiedene  Deutimg  erfahren; 
sie  sind  ohne  Zweifel  die  schwierigsten  in  der  ganzen  Construction.  Es 
ist  uicht  klar,  wozu  die  Operation  verhelfen  soil,  noch  auch  wie  sie  aus- 
zufabren  ist;  denn  der  Radius,  mit  dem  Bogen  geschlagen  werden  sollen, 
ist  nicbt  naher  bestimmt,  und  von  wo  aus  oder  von  woher  die  Bogen 
gescblagen  werden  sollen,  lasst  sich  noch  schwerer  sagen,  da  die  Deu- 
tung  des  Wortes  intervallum  sehr  unsicher  ist.  —  Was  nun  zuerst 
die  Lange  des  Radius  betri€Pt,  mit  der  Bogen  geschlagen  werden  sollen,  so 
setzt  Rode  (Uebers.  I.  p.  248  t)  dieselbe  gleich  der  des  halben  Durch- 
messers  der  Orchestra,  Schneider  (L  1.  p.  71)  und  Stieglitz  (Archaol.  Bd.  II, 
Th.  1.  p.  141)  der  des  Radius  im  Urkreise,  GeneUi  (1.  1.  p.  46  Note  30), 
Stieglitz  (in  den  Beitr.  Bd.  I,  p.  170,  indem  er  von  seiner  friiheren  Ansicht 
abgeht)  und  vielleicht  Geppert  (1.  1.  p.  87)  der  des  Diameters  in  demsel- 
ben  Kreise.  Die  letzte  Annahme  ist  eine  reine  Willkiir,  ein  Auskunffcs- 
mittel  in  der  Noth,  um  durch  das  Bogenschlagen  das  zu  erreichen,  was, 
wie  man  sich  einbildete,  Zweck  der  Operation  war.  Die  Worte  Vitruv's 
geben  auch  nicht  im  Entfemtcsten  Anlass,  an  den  Diameter  des  Urkreises 
zu  denkeu.  Derselbe  ist  vorher  nicht  genannt  worden;  sollte  dies  Maass 
gebraucht  werden,  so  musste  es  nothwendig  angegeben  werden.  Die 
Wahl  bleibt  nur  zwischen  dem  Radius  des  Urkreises,  der  gebraucht  war, 
mithin  als  bekannt  vorausgesetzt  werden  konnte,  und  dem  der  Orchestra, 
der  dadurch,  dass  kurz  vorher  der  Mittelpunkt  der  Orchestra  bestimmt 
worden  war,  bereits  als  gefiinden  angesehen  werden  kann.  Unter  solchen 
Umstanden  kann  ich  nicht  umhin,  mich  bestimmt  fur  das  Erstere,  fiir  den 
Radius  des  Urkreises  zu  entscheiden.  Er  allein  ist  gebraucht  worden, 
nicht  der  andere;  da  der  zu  brauchende  Radius  nicht  weiter  bestimmt  ist, 
so  kann  es  nur  der  bereits  angewendete  sein.  Dazu  kommt:  Yitruvius  er- 
wfihnt  spater  die  dem  Hellenischen  Theater  eigenthiimHche  Bauweise  als 
die ,  wdche  a  iribua  ceniris  ausgeht  Da  er  keiner  Ungleichheit  in  den 
dabei  gebrauchten  Kreisen  und  Bogen  gedenkt,  so  miissen  diese  Kreise 
und  Bogen  mit  demselben  Radius  entworfen  worden  sein;  dies  ist  aber 
nur  dann  der  Fall,  wenn  fur  die  zu  schlagenden  zwei  Bogen,  von  deuen 
eben  die  Rede  ist,  der  Radius  des  urspriinglichen  Kreises  in  Anwendung 
komml  — 

Die  Hauptschwierigkeit  liegt  jedoch  in  dem  Worte  intervallum;  denn 
was  mit  dem  rechten  und  linken  Zwischenraume  bezeichnet  werden  soil, 
ist  alien  Erklarem  entgangen.  Dennoch  ist  die  Sache  sehr  einfach.  Da 
/bestinunte  Grenzen  im  Kreise,  in  Bezug  auf  welche  der  BegrifP  sich  fassen 
liesse,  nicht  angegeben  sind,  so  muss  man  hierbei  an  das  Theater  denken. 
Der  Anlass  dazu  liegt  um  so  naher,  da  Yitruvius  mehrerer  Theile  des 
Theaters,  der  Orchestra,  des  Proskenion  und  der  comua  hemicycli  erst 
SQ  eben  gedac^t  hat.  Nun  findet  sich  im  Hellenischen  Theater  ein  Theil, 
dem  seiner  Lage  nach  kein  Name  passender  zukommt,  als  der  des  inter- 
valhun;  es  ist  dies  der  Raum,  welcher  zwischen  dem  Skenengebaude  und 
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den  comua  hemtcyclt  sich  befindet,  und  durch  den  bin   die  Parodoi   in  die 
Orchestra   fUhren.      Dieser  Raum   hat    kein  Gebaude,   keine  Bedeckung 
iiber  sich;  hochstens  fasst  ihn  eine  Mauer  von   20   bis  30  Fuss  Hohe,  in 
der  sich  ein  Thorweg  befindet,  ein,   und  schliesst  ihn  dadurch   gegen   die 
ausserhaib  des  Theaters   befindliche  Umgebung  ab.     Zwischen  Gebauden 
von   70  bis   100  Fuss  Hohe  zu  beiden  Seiten   des  Raumes  geht  ihm  also 
selbst  durch  die  niedrige  Mauer  der  Charakter  eines  Zwischenraumes  nicht 
verloren.     Dass  Vitruvius   aber   bei   der  Construction  mit  intervallum  auf 
dieseu  Zwischenraum  zwischen  den  zwei  Haupttheijen  des  Hellenischen  Thea- 
ters hinweist,  wird  dadurch  zur  Evidenz,  dass,  wie  im  Theater  ein  doppelter 
derartiger  Zwischenraum  an  der  rechten  und  linken  Seite  der  Skene  sich 
befindet,  so  auch  er  von  einem  dextrum,  und  sinistrum  irvbervallum  spricht 
Die  Worte  heissen  demnach:    „nachdem  der  Zirkel  zur  Rechten  (auf  dem 
Endpunkte  der  Parallele)  eingesetzt  worden    ist,   werde   von   dem   linken 
intervallum  aus  (von  der  linken  Parodos  aus,  und  zwar,  wie  friiher  eror- 
tert  worden  ist,  mit  dem  Radius  des  Urkreises)  ein  Bogen  nach  der  rech- 
ten Seite  des  Proskenion  hin  geschlagen.*^     Das  Entsprechende  ist  natiir- 
lich  auch  an  der  linken  Seite  zu  thun.  —  Was  soil  aber  dadurch  erreicht 
werden?  Vitruvius  giebt  nicht  an,  was  der  Zweck  der  Operation  ist,  und 
seine  Erklarer  gehen  in  ihren  Meinungen  sehr  auseinander.    Rode,  der  die 
Lange  der  Biihne,  die  Erstreckung  derselben  langs  der  Orchestra  hin,  der 
Lange  einer  Quadratseite  gleich  setzt,  sieht  in  der  ganzen  Operation  nichts 
weiter,   als  eine  neue  Art,  diese  Lange  zu  bestimmen.     Demzufolge   ware 
die  Operation  ganz  Uberfliissig   und  sollte  fuglich  ganz  unterbleiben ;  aber 
eine  derartige  Andeutung  giebt  Vitruvius  nicht.     Schneider   (1.  1.  p.  71) 
benutzt  die  Worte  Vitruv's   dazu,   mit   dem  Radius  des  Urkreises  durch 
das  Proskenion,  gegeniiber  der  Orchestra,  Bogen  zu  schlagen,  und  durch 
diese  Bogen  ein  ungefahr  als  Dreieck  weit  vortretendes  Logeion  begrenzen 
zu  lassen;  denn  die  Lange  der  Biihne  sieht  er  fur  gleich  mit  der  am  Ro- 
mischen  Theater  angegebenen  an,  da  Vitruvius  keine  anderweitige  Bestim- 
mung  fur  das  Hellenische  mittheile.    Bei  dieser  Erklarung  der  Worte  fallt 
auf,  dass  intervallum  als  Abstandspunkt  gefasst  ist,  iiberdies  der  linke  und 
rechte  Abstandspunkt   nichts    weiter    als  das   Centrum    des    Kreises    be- 
deuten  soil,   endlich  dass  man  nicht  einsieht,   wie  Vitruvius  bei  einer  der- 
artigen  Operation  von  einer  dextra  und  sinistra  pars  prosceniiy   nach   der 
hin  er  Bogen   will  geschlagen  wissen,  reden  konnte.     Noch  befremdender 
ist  aber,  dass  das,  was  dadurch  producirt  ist,  ein  die  freie  Orchestra  ver- 
unstaltender,   die  Auffuhrung  der  Stiicte  hemmender  und  beengender  Zu- 
satz  des  Proskenion  wird.     Tritt  dies    sogenannte  Logeion  fast   bis  zum 
Mittelpunkte  des  Kreises  vor,   so  wird  dadurch  der  Eintritt  und  Austritt 
d,es  Chors  durch  dieParodoi  behindert,  seine  Bewegungen  in  der  Orchestra 
in  den  Chortanzen  sehr  beschrankt;  der  Chor  wird,    sobald  er  sich  dem 
Proskenion  an  einer  Seite  desselben  nahert,  einem  Theile  der  Zuschauer 
unsichtbar;  die  Handlung  wird  dem  Proskenion  fast  ganz  genommen  und 
nur  an  das  BndereOEnde,  an  das  Logeion,  gebannt;  die  Schauspieler  aber 
werden  von  den  Coulissen,  von  dem  Orte,  wo  man   sich  ihren  Wohnsitz 
vorstellen  soli,  fast  ganz  isolirt.     Das  sind  Uebelstande ,  die  den  Uberaus 
verstandigen  und  praktischen  Hellenen  nicht  verborgen  bleiben  konnten; 
waren  sie  da  gewesen,  so  wiirde  man  sicher  beflissen  gewesen  sein,  sie  bald 
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abzu8cha£Pen ,  nicht  sie  in  den  Canon  ubcr  das  Theater  aufeunehmen.  — 
Grenelli  (1.  1.  p.  J  6  Note  3o)  schlagt  mit  dcm  ganzen  Diameter  des  Urkrei- 
ses  Bogen,  um  dadurch  die  Grenze  der  Einziehung  zu  bezeichnen,  welche 
die  conma  gegen  die  Bilhne  bin  haben  soUen.  Hicr  ist  die  Wabl  des 
Diameters  zu  den  neuenBogen,  wie  bereits  erwahnt,  reine  Willkiir ;  sodann 
ergiebt  sich  die  Fortfiihrung  der  cornua  gegcn  die  Biihne  bin  ziemlicb 
von  selbst  dadurch,  dass  die  vordere  Grenze  des  Proskenion  und  die  Par- 
odoi  von  ihnen  nicht  diufen  Uberscbritten  werden;  die  Lage  des  Proske- 
nion und  der  Skene  aber  ist  bereits  bestimmt  Endlich  wird  hierbei  ganz 
iibergangen,  als  sei  es  unwesentlich  und  tiberflUssig,  dass  der  Bogen  ab 
intervallo  sinistro  und  dextro  geschlagcn  werden  soil.  Vitruvius  verlangt, 
dass  er  ad  proscenii  dextram  und  sinistram  partem  geschlagen  werde, 
Genelli  schlagt  die  Bogen  auf  der  Linie  der  Skenenwand.  Angosichts  aller 
dieser  Willkiirlichkeiten  imd  Bcdeukcn  kaun  man  daher  unmoglich  an- 
nehmen,  dass  hiermit  die  Intention  des  A'itruvius  getroflfcn  worden  ist.  — 
Geppert  (L  1.  p.  8S)  sieht  als  Zweck  der  Operation  an,  dem  Proskenion 
der  Hellenischen  Biihne  eine  geringere  Breite  zu  geben,  als  dem  Homischen 
Theater  zukommt  Da  aber  die  Ausdehnung  der  Skene  ihrer  Breite  nach 
bereits  dnrch  die  fruher  gezogene  Secante  und  Tangente  genau  angegeben 
worden  ist^  so  kann  Vitruvius  hier  unmoglich  dasselbe  noch  eiumal  in  an- 
derer  Weise  haben  construirenwoUcn.  WasSticglitz  in  sciucu  neuen  Beitragen 
etc.,  was  Marinio  und  Gagliani  (s.  Geppert  1.  1.  p.  87  und  88)  sagen,  for- 
dert  die  Sache  ebenso  wenig.  ^^'cnu  man  aber  die  Construction,  die  Vi- 
truvius von  dem  Hellenischen  ITieater  giebt,  mit  der  des  Homischen  Thea- 
ters, die  ihr  voraufgeht,  vergleiclit,  so  diirfte  doch  auch  hierin  eine  sichere 
Entscheidimg  zu  erzielen  sein.  Die  Ilellonisclie  Bauwcise  stellt  Vitruvius 
von  der  Kilcksicht  aus  auf,  dass  in  ihr  non  omnia  iisdem  rationibiis  sunt 
facienda^  als  im  Homischen  Theater.  Wie  deranach  zu  erwarteu  ist,  dass 
er  vorzugsweise  nur  die  Verschiedeuliciten  von  der  Romischen  Bauweise 
hervorheben,  dagegen  Alles,  was  in  beiden  Stylen  gleich  ist,  ubergehen 
wird:  so  lasst  sich  auch  en^'arten,  dass  er  in  beiden  Stylon  auf  gleiche 
Theile  des  Theaters,  insofern  sie  in  beiden  vorhanden  sind,  vorzugsweise 
Riicksicht  nehmen  wird.  Dies  ist  nun  auch,  so  weit  er  es  bestimmt  an- 
giebt,  der  Fall,  und  dadurch  diu:ft<j  es  moglich  sein,  auch  ubcr  die  vor- 
liegende  Stelle  Licht  zu  verbreiten.  Vitruvius  geht  in  beiden  Constructio- 
nen  vom  Kreise  und  dem  in  den  Kreis  eingelegten  Grundschema  aus, 
wendet  sich  dann  in  beiden  zu  dem  Theile  des  Theaters,  auf  dem  die  thea- 
tralische  Darstellung  stattfindet,  und  giebt  die  Ausdehnung  des  Proskenion 
gegen  die  Orchestra  bin  an.  Hierauf  geht  er  in  der  Construction  des  Ro- 
mischen Theaters  zu  den  Verhaltnissen  dor  Orchestra  und  des  Pulpitum, 
dann  zu  den  cunei  der  Sitzreihen,  den  Treppen  und  Thiiren  uber,  und 
holt  endlich  die  Lange  der  Biihne  d.  h.  die  Ausdehnung  der  Skene  dem 
Proskenion  entlang  nach.  In  der  zweiten  Construction  stehen  nach  den 
bereits  angegebenen  Verhaltniss(;n  zunachst  die  fraglichen  Worte,  dann 
folgt  die  Angabe  dessen,  worin  die  Orchestra  und  das  Logeion  von  den 
entsprechenden  Theilen  des  Romischen  Theaters  sich  unterscheiden,  zuletzt 
das,  was  die  Hohe  des  Logeion  und  die  Treppen  betriift.  Hier  fehlen  Be- 
stimmungen  Uber  die  Thuren  imd  uber  die  Lange  der  Hellenischen  Skene. 
Nun  beriihren  aber  die  Bogen,   die  Vitruvius  zu  schlagen   verlangt,  die 
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Linie,  anf  der  das  Skenengebaude  mit  den  Thiiren  sich  erheben  soil,  nicht ; 
an  eine  Ortsbestimmung  der  Thiiren  durch  jene  Operation  kann  mithin 
njcht  gedacht  werden.  Also  kann  nur  die  Bestimmung  der  Lange  der' 
Skene  es  sein,  welche  jene  Operation  nothig  macht.  Dass  die  Helleni- 
sche  Skene  sich  einer  ansehnlichem  Lange  als  die  Romiscbe  Biihne  erfreute, 
kann  man  ebensowohl  aus  der  Schmalheit  des  Proskenious  schliessen,  wie 
daraus,  dass  die  Monumente  es  so  zeigen.  Da  jedenfalls  eine  Verschieden- 
heit  vom  Bomischen  Theater  aber  hierin  stattfand ,  so  musste  Vitruvius 
darauf  anfmerksam  machen;  und  der  Zweck  bei  dem  Bogenschlagen  lauft 
efoen  darauf  hinaus,  die  Lange  der  Skene  zu  bestimmen.  —  In  Bezug  auf 
die  in  der  Skenenfront  des  Hellenischen  Theaters  befindlichen  Thiiren 
konnefi  wir  nur  dann  auf  eine  besondere  Anweisung  bei  Vitruvius  rech- 
nen,  wenn  sie  von  der  Lage  der  Thiiren  im  Romischen  Theater  oder  in 
der  Zahl  abweichen.  Vitruvius  sagt  von  den  Thiiren  gar  nichts;  sie  sind 
also  in  Zahl  und  Lage  nicht  von  denen  der  Romischen  Biihne  verschie- 
den;  und  die  Bestimmung  ihrer  Lage  an  der  Skenenfront  konnte,  ob- 
gleich  die  Ecken  der  im  Romischen  Theater  dazu  verwendeten  Dreiecke 
im  Hellenischen  Grundschema  fehlen,  keine  Schwierigkeit  haben,  da  eine 
proportionale  Vertheilung  derselben  an  der  Skenenfront  (und  darauf 
kommt  es  in  der  Hauptsache  hinaus)  sich  auch  ohnedem  leicht  schaffen 
liess.  — 

Das  Grundschema  des  Vitruvius  fur  das  Hellenische  Theater  ist  dem- 
nach  folgendes: 


Die  in  den  Kreis  eingezeichneten  drei  Quadrate  sind  nhfc,  mieb  und  Igdy; 
die  Linie  nh  giebt  die  Grenze  des  Proskenion  gegen  die  Orchestra  hin  an, 
tmd  die  mit  ihr  parallele  Tangente  bezeichnet  die  Linie,  auf  der  die  Front 
der  Skene  errichtet  wird.  Die  Linie  ah  ist  parallel  der  Linie  nh  durch 
den  Mittelpunkt  p  der  Orchestra  gezogen  worden,  und  von  deren  End- 
pnnkten  in  der  Peripherie  h  und  a  sind  mit  dem  Radius  des  urspriing- 
lichen  Kreises  die  Bogen  wo  und  at  durch  die  Linie,  welche  als  Grenze 
des  Proskenion  benutzt  worden  ist,  geschlagen  worden;  dadurch  wird  die 
LSnge  der  Skene  bestinmit  und  ist  gleich  der  Linie  wx. 
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3)  Ita  a  trilftts  eentria  hoc  descriptione  ampltoretn  hciberU  orchestram 
Graeci  et  scenam  recessiorem  minoreque  latitudine  ptdpiium,  quod  Xoyetov 
appellant.  Vitr,  5,  7  (8). 

4)  Vitr.  by  7.  Sunt  enim  res ,  quas  et  in  pusillo  et  in  magno  theatro 
necesse  eat  eadem  fnagnitudine  fieri  propter  usum  :  uti  gradua ,  diazomata, 
pluteosy  itinera  y  adscensusj  ptdpita,  trihuncdia,  et  ei  qua  cdia  intercttrrtmty 
ex  quibue  necessitas  cogit  discedere  ab  symmetriaj  ne  impediahtr  usuS' 
Non  minus  si  qua  exigudtas  copiarum,  id  est  marmoris,  materiae  reliqua- 
rumque  rerum,  quae  parantur^  in  opere  de/tierint,  pauhdum  demere  out  ad- 
jicere ,  dum  id  ne  nimium  improbe  fiat  sed  cum  sensu ,  non  erit  cdiemtm: 
Hoc  atUem  erit^  si  architectus  erit  usu  peritus,  praeterea  ingenio  mobili 
solertiaque  non  /uerit  viduatus, 

5)  Die  Grondrisse  der  antiken  Theater,  nach  denen  ich  die  Verglei- 
chung  mit  'Vltrav's  Begeln  angestellt  habe ,  befinden  aich  in :  Wieseler's 
TheatergebHude  und  Denkmaler  des  BUhnenwesens  bei  den  Griechen  und 
Romem,  G^ttingen  1851  (auf  die  Tafehi  dieses  Werkes  beziehen  sich  die 
oft  in  -Klammem  notirten  Zablen);  fur  die  Kretischen  Theater  beziehe  ich 
mich  auf:  A  description  of  theatres  and  other  remains  in  Crete  from  a 
Ms.  history  of  Candia  by  Onorio  Belli  by  Edio.  Falkener.  London  1854. 
Da  die  grosseren  Werke,  aus  denen  die  Grundrisse  von  Wieseler  entnom- 
men  sind,  mir  nicht  zu  G^bote  steheu,  die  Grundrisse  selbst  aber  nicht 
selten  sehr  klein  sind,  so  ist  es  nicht  unmoglich,  dass  ich  in  meinen  An- 
gaben  liber  die  in  den  Theatem  angetroffenen  Verhaltnisse  nicht  ganz 
genaa  Inn,  vielleieht  hin  und  wieder  geradezu  irre. 

6)    Musterung  der  aus  dem  Alterthume  erhaltenen  Theater. 

Yon  den  Hellenischen  Tlicatem  sind  den  Odeien  zuzuzahlen  das  klei- 
nere  Theater  zu  Kibyra,  nicht  minder  das  Theater  zu  Pinara,  was  wegen 
seiner  Kleinheit  schon  Fellows  disc,  in  Lycia  p.  147  dazu  rechnet,  end- 
lich  aus  gleichem  Gmnde  das  zu  Kyaneai  befindliche.  Da  femer  ein  zur 
Auffiihmng  dramatischer  Werke  bestimmtes  Theater  nicht  unter  drei  Thtiren 
haben  kann,  so  sind  die  theaterahnlichen  Gebaude  zu  Rhodiopolis,  Bostra, 
Bhiniassa,  Pessinus,  Oinoanda,  Balbura  und  Knidos  ebenfalls  keine  wirk- 
lichen  Theater.  Nun  sind  aber  fcrner  die  Biihnengebaude  zu  Laodikeia, 
Hierapolis  und  Aizanoi,  desgleichen  in  Melos  von  den  Bomem  umgebaut 
worden.  Es  bleiben  also  als  wirkliche  Hellenische  Theater  nur  iibrig 
die  zu  Side,  Myra,  Patara,  Telmissos,  Termessos,  Kibyra,  Jasos,  Kadyanda, 
insofem  ich  nRmlich  mit  Becht  voraussetze,  dass  in  Kadyanda  die  Zahl 
der  Thtiren  nur  wegen  weit  vorgeschrittener  Zerstorung  sich  nicht  mehr 
angeben  lasst.  Denn  das  Theater  zu  Anemurion  zeigt  so  grosse  Abnor- 
mitSten  in  seiner  Construction,  dass  es  weder  fiir  ein  echt  Hellenisches, 
noch  fur  ein  Romisches  Theater  gelten  kann.  —  Die  Vermuthung,  Helle- 
nische Theater  zu  sein,  haben  auch  die  in  Sicilien,  im  sudlichen  Italien 
und  in  Kreta  befindlichen  fur  sich;  denn  alle  diese  Gegenden  waren  ent- 
weder  so  auaschliessend  von  Hellenen  bewohnt,  oder  sind  doch  wegen  des 
HeUenischen  Geistes,  der  in  ihnen  bis  in  spatere  Zeiten  sich  geltend  ge- 
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macht  hat,  so  abhangig  von  Hellas  gewesen,  dass  man  vermuthen  muss, 
.die  Spuren  dieser  Einwirkungen  auch  in  den  dortigen  Theatem  zu  finden. 
So  ist  es  auch  in  der  That  bei  den  Sicilischen,  ja  auch  bei  denen  des  siid- 
lichen  Italiens;  aber  die  ersteren  sind  mit  Ausnahme  derer  zu  Segeste  und 
Tauromenion  so  zerstort,  dass  von  den  Biihnengebauden  (und  darauf  kommt 
-68  mir  hier  vorzuglich  an)  keine  sicheren  Maasse,  von  ihrer  Einrichtung 
noch  weniger  sichefe  Bestimmungen  sich  geben  lassen;  ausserdem  aber 
sind  die  Skenen  mehrerer  sicher,  die  der  anderen  faochst  wahrscheinlieh 
Yon  den  Romem  umgebaut  woiden;  und  sie  bieten  daher  sammtlich  keine 
sichere  Norm  ^eder  fur  den  Hellenischen,  noch  auch  fiir  den  Romischen 
StyL  Eine  gleiche  Vermischung  beider  Style  wird  auch  den.  suditalischen 
Theatem  nicht  abgesprochen  werden  konnen.  Die  Kretischen  Theater  aber 
zeigen  in  den  Verhaltnissen  ihrer  BUhnen  und  Parodoi  so  viele  Eigen- 
thiimlichkeiten ,  und  es  steht  bis  jetzt  so  wenig  fest,  wie  viel  Zuverlassig- 
keit  die  von  Onorio  Belli  herriihrenden  Risse  haben,  dass  es  misslich  ist, 
aus  den  in  ihnen  vorhandenen  Verhaltnissen  viel  zu  folgem.  Es  liegt  der 
Gedanke  sehr  nahe,  dass  On.  Belli  auf  Grund  dessen^  was  er  von  den  al- 
ten  Theatem  zu  wissen  glaubte,  nicht  auf  Grund  dessen ,  was  er  vor  An- 
gen  hatte,  Manches  in  die  Grundrisse  eingetrageu  hat.  —  So  sind  wir 
denn  fiir  die  Vergleichung  der  Regeln  des  Vitruvius  mit  den  Monu- 
menten  bei  dem  Romischen  Theater  vornehmlich ,  an  die  in  dem  ubrigen 
Italien  befindlich^n  Gebaude  dieser  Art  gewiesen ;  was  wir  aber  von  die- 
sen  wissen,  geniigt  keineswegs,  um  eine  griindliche  Vergleichung  anzu- 
stellen.  Die  Regeln  des  Vitruvius  konnen  nur  von  Gebauden  hergenom- 
men  sein,  die  zu  seiner  Zeit  existirten,  oder  wir  miissen  annehmen,  dass  sie 
wenigstens  bei  Gebauden,  deren  Erbauung  in  jene  Zeiten  fallt,  ange- 
wendet  worden  sind.  Von  den  Theatem  des  Marcellus  und  Pompejus 
aber,  den  Gebauden,  die  hier  in  erster  Linie  anzufiihren  sind,  hat  sich, 
nameutlich  von  deren  Skenen,  so  wenig  erhalten,  dass  selbst  Canina  von 
dem  am  besten  erhaltenen  Theater,  dem  des  Marcellus,  gesteht,  dass  die 
Einrichtung  der  Skene  nicht  mehr  mit  Sicherheit  sich  feststellen  lasse. 
Ob  irgend  eines  der  anderen  Italischen  Theater  dagegen  noch  der  Au- 
gusteischen  Zeit  angehort,  ist  iiberaus  unsicher.  Aber  noch  mehr  —  in 
welchem  Zustande  sind  diese  Theater,  namentlich  deren  Skenen  auf  una 
gekommen !  und  welch  geringer  Verlass  ist  nicht  auf  deren  Grundrisse  da- 
rum,  weil  mancherlei  in  ihnen  hat  erganzt  werden  miissen,  bei  anderen 
well  sie  in  Zeiten  angefertigt  sind,  wo  man  mehr  ins  Grosse  arbeitete,  als 
um  Details  sich  kiimmerte,  und  wo  man  mit  der  Deutung  des  Vitruvius 
im  Klaren  zu  sein  sich  einbildete!  Ich  kann  nicht  umhin,  damit  es  nicht 
scheine,  als  sei  mein  Verdacht  grundlos,  die  Risse  sammtlicher  in  diese 
Kategorie  fallender  Theater  durchzugehen ;  es  wird  sich  zeigen,  dass  das 
Misstrauen  meist  nicht  von  mir  ausgeht.  Der  Grundriss  von  dem  Theater 
zu  Antium,  das  1712  ausgegraben  wurde,  riihrt  von  Blanchini  aus  dem 
Jahre  1727  her.  Zu  Winckelmann's  Zeiten  war  von  der  Skene  bereits 
nichts  mehr  zu  sehen,  und  Wieseler  urtheilt,  dass  der  Plan  nur  mit  Be- 
hutsamkeit  zu  gebrauchen  sei.  Anscheinend  hochst  giinstig  ist  AUes  fur 
das  Theater  zu  Tusculum;  es  ist  erst  1839  und  1840  auf  Veranstaltung 
von  Lucian  Bonaparte  und  der  Konigin  von  Sardinien  ausgegraben  wor- 
den.    Dies  Theater  ware  nun  sehr  wichtig  fiir  den  vorliegenden   Zweck, 
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da  Canina  der  Ansicht  ist,  dass  es  zu  Eude  dor  Republik  erbaut  and  un- 
ter  den  ersten  Kaisem  erweitert  worden  ist,  wenu  man  sich  auf  den  Grund- 
rifls  vallkommen  verlassen  kounte.  Dem  ist  nicht  so;  es  hat,  wie  sich 
spfiter  zeigen  wird,  nicht  drei  Skenentliiiren,  wie  der  Grundriss  zeigt,  sondem 
fiinf  gehabt.  Dennoch  wird  bei  dem  Fehleu  auderor  gleich  wichtiger  Theater 
in  Italien  vorzngsweise  auf  diescn  Riss  zuriickgogangen  werden  miissen. 
Gregen  die  Richtigkeit  des  Risses  von  dem  Theater  bei  Tibur  auf  der  Villa 
Hadrians  aussert  Wieseler  mehrere  Bedenken;  das  kleinere  ebenda  be- 
findliche  CrebSude  halt  auch  Wieseler  fur  ein  Odeion.  Gleiche  Ansicht 
hegt  er  von  dem  zu  Otricoli  befindlichen  Grebaude,  dessen  Grundriss  bald 
nach  1775,  wo  es  aosgegraben  wurde,  angefertigt  worden  ist.  Beide  Ge- 
bande  wnd  also  eigentlich  aos  der  Reihe  der  Theater,  die  den  Dramen 
dienten,  ganz  auszuschliessen.  Gleiche  Wiehtigkeit  mit  dem  zu  Tusculum 
befindlichen  Theater  hat  das  1836  zu  Faleria  ausgegrabene ,  das  nach  Ei- 
nigen  in  die  Zeiten  des  Augustus  fallt,  nach  Andern  43  p.  Ch.  vollendet  wor- 
den ist.  Ueberdies  ist  dies  Theater  sehr  sorgfaltig  erforscht  worden ;  aber 
man  darf  doch  nicht  vergessen ,  dass  es  nur  die  Ftmdameiite  in  der  Erde 
sind,  die  iibrig  geblieben  sind.  Der  Riss  von  dem  Theater  zu  Eugubium 
rUhrt  von  Passionei  aus  dem  Jahre  1729  her;  ich  schreibe  ihm  wegen  der 
Uebereinstimmung,  welche  die  Reste  dieses  Theaters  mit  den  Regeln  Vi- 
truv's  zeigen,  Zuverlassigkeit  zu;  es  ist  dies  aber  ein  rein  subjectives  Ur- 
theiL  Von  der  Skene  in  Faesulae  weiss  man  gar  nichts;  die  Plane  von 
dem  Theater  zu  Ferentum  stimmcn  ebenso  weuig  untereinander,  wie  die 
iiber  das  Theater  veroflfentlichten  Berichte.  So  blcibt  nur  noch  das  Thea- 
ter zu  Pola  iibrig,  mit  dem  uns  der  Plan  Serlio's  bekannt  macht;  da  ihn 
dieser  selber  aber  nicht  fur  ganz  genau  ansieht,  so  ist  auch  auf  ihn  nicht 
fest  zu  bauen.  —  Dj^s  sind  die  Italischen  Theater  sammtlich,  von  denen 
einigermaassen  betrachtlichere  Ruinen  sich  erhalten  haben.  Wie  die  Skene 
iiber  der  Erde  gestaltet  war,  weist  keines  von  alien  nach;  fur  den  Grund- 
plan  der  Skene  sind  nur  die  Risse  von  dcu  Theatern  zu  Tusculum  und 
Faleria,  femer,  wie  ich  meine,  der  vom  Theater  zu  Eugubium  von  gros- 
serem  Werthe,  und  hiermit  ist  zu  vergleichen,  was  man  iiber  die  Theater 
des  Marcellus  und  Pompejus  weiss  oder  zu  wissen  meint.  —  Da  aber  die 
Verhaltnisse  in  Italien  von  der  Art  sind,  so  ist  es  von  hohem  Werthe, 
dass  sich  in  Aspendos  ein  Romisches  Theater  erhalten  hat,  das  im  Stande 
ist,  das,  was  uns  in  Itali^en  abgeht,  zu  ersetzen.  Das  Zeitalter  des  Vitruvius 
erreicht  eszwar  nicht;  aber  der  iiberaus  schone  und  solide  Bau,  durch  den 
es  sich  aoszeichnet,  und  der  auch  bewirkt  hat,  dass  es  noch  in  seiner  gan- 
zen  H5he  steht,  biirgt  dafur,  dass  es  der  fruheren  Kaiserzeit  angehort. 
Die  colossalen  Dimensionen,  die  enormc  Hohe,  die  ihm  cigen  ist,  zeigen, 
dass  es  nicht  einem  fliichtigen  Bediirfnisse  dienen  sollte,  und  so  wird  man 
denn  wohl  auch  mit  Fug  voraussetzen  diirfen,  dass  es  nach  einem  wohl- 
erwogenen  Plane  angelegt  worden  ist.  Es  kann  demnach  nicht  Wunder 
nehmen,  wenn  ich  in  der  vorliegenden  Frage  ausser  den  wenigen  schon 
genannten  Italischen  G«bKuden  das  Theater  zu  Aspendos  fiir  dasjenige 
ansehe,  das  am  allermeisten  von  den  ausseritalisclien  Gebiiuden  zu  be- 
achten  isl  Ist  der  echt  Romische  Styl  hier  nicht  zur  Anwendung  gekom- 
men,  in  einem  G^baude,  das  in  einem  seit  Jahrhunderten  hellenisirten, 
spater  von  den  Romem  mit  vielen  prachtigen  Anlagen  neu  ausgestatteten 
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Orte  liegt:  so  ist  nicht  zn  crwarten,  dass  es  an  den  ahnlichen  G^bauden  in 
Spanien,  AMka,  Gallien  und  Sardinien  werde  geschehen  sein.  Das  einzige 
Grebaude,  welches  seiner  Lage  nach  eine  ebenso  vortheilhafte  Meinung  fur 
dasselbe  veranlasseu  kann,  ist  das  Theater  des  Herodes  zu  Athen.  Aber 
abgesehen  davou,  dass  es  erst  unter  Hadrianos  entstanden  ist,  ist  es  an- 
erkannter  Maassen  ein  Odeion,  und  seine  Skene  hat  sich  nur  in  den  Fun- 
damenten  erhalten,  und  selbst  diese  sind  nicht  ganz  ausgegraben  worden. 
Die  Erhaltung  der  gesammten  Skene  bis  zum  Dache  aber  verleiht  dem 
Theater  von  Aspendos  eine  Wichtigkeit  vor  alien  anderen  Gebauden  die- 
ser  Art  Denn  was  uns  sonst  bei  anderen  alten  Hellenischen  oder  Komi- 
schen  Theatern  gewahrt  wird,  beschriinkt  sich  von  den  iiber  den  Funda- 
menten  erhabenen  Theilen  der  Skene  nur  auf  die  zunachst  iiber  dem  Un- 
terbau  lie^enden. 

7)     Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  der  Orchestra  in  den  erhaltenen 

Theatern. 

Die  Orchestra  bildet  einen  Halbkreis,  nicht  mehr  und  nicht  minder, 
wahrend  zugleich  die  Sitzreihen  parallel  dem  Proskenion  endigen  in  den 
Gebauden  zu  Aspendos,  im  Odeion  des  Herodes  zu  Athen,  im  Theater  und 
Odeion  zu  Katane,  im  Theater  zu  Herculanum,  Antium,  in  dem  des  Pom- 
pejus  zu  Rom,  in  dem  zu  Faleria,  Eugubium,  Faesulae,  Alexandreia  (SuppL 
A.  J  2,  obgleich  das  Skenengebaude  von  der  Orchestra  getrennt  zu  sein 
scheint),  in  dem  des  Marcellus  zu  Rom,  in  dem  zu  Ferentum,  Pola,  Cuicu- 
lum,  Calama,  Tibur,  Chersonesos,  in  den  kleinen  und  grossen  Theatern  zu 
Hierapytna  und  Gortyna;  femer  im  Odeion  zu  Pompeji  (2,  7  B.),  in  dem 
nur  die  Enden  einiger  in  der  Orchestra  angebrachten^itzreihen  iiber  den 
Halbkreis  hinausgehen;  endlich  scheint  die  Orchestra  auch  in  Juliobona 
(2,  18)  noch  einen  vollen  Halbkreis  zu  bilden.  Ein  meist  sehr  geringes 
Ueberschreiten  des  Halbkreises  findet  statt  in  Gabala  (1,  15),  Syrakusai 
(2,  1),  vielleicht  in  Akrai  (die  Risse  2,  1  u.  Suppl.  A.  13  stinunen  hierin 
nicht  ganz  iiberein;  auf  dem  letzteren  ist  es  ein  reiner  Halbkreis),  in  Se- 
geste  (2,  3),  Tyndaris  (2,  4),  Tauromenion  (2,  6),  im  Odeion  zu  Tibur  (2, 
13),  im  Theater  zu  Otricoli  (2,  14),  zu  Arausio  (2,  19),  im  Theater  der  bei 
Neapel  befindlichen  Villa  (2,  9  A.)  und,  wie  es  scheint,  auch  in  Saguntum 
(2,  "20).  Alle  diese  Abweichungen  von  der  Regel  sind  so  gering^  dass  sie 
nicht  als  Verstoss  gegen  die  Regel  gelten  konnen.  Eben  so  wenig,  wenn 
die  Orchestra  nicht  den  vollen  Halbkreis  erreicht  zu  Tusculum  (2,  11), 
Nora  (Suppl.  A.  18)  und  im  Odeion  bei  Neapel  (2,  9  B.).  Erne  wirkliche 
Ausnahme  bildet,  abgesehen  von  dem  Theater  zu  Pompeji,  das  alsbald  ge- 
nannt  werden  soil,  nur  das  Theater  zu  Alauna  (Suppl.  A.  19).  Hier  bildet 
die  Orchestra  fast  einen  Dreiviertel-Kreis,  so  dass  die  der  Skene  zuge- 
kehrten  Enden  derselben  einander  sehr  angenahert  sind.  Aber  dies 
Gebaude  ist,  da  ihm  das  Skenengebaude  fehlt,  und  in  der  der  Orchestra 
gegeniiberliegenden  Wand  keine  Thiiren  sich  befinden,  entschieden  kein 
Theater.  — 

Hellenische  Theater,  in  denen  die  Orchestra  den  Halbkreis  der  Regel 

des  Vitruvius   gemass  tiberschreitet,   und  zwar    so  dass   die  Verlangerung 

-mit  der  Peripherie  des  Bjreises  zusammenfallt,  zugleich  auch  die  Sitzreihen, 
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mdem  sie  sich  erheben,  mehr  gegen  die  Skene  vortreten,  sind  die  zu  Myra, 
Knidos,  Jasos,  Laodikeia,  Hierapolis,  EpidauroR,  Terraessos,  Kyaneai,  Pi- 
nara,  Kadyanda,  Oinoajida;  desgleichen  in  Side  (1,  3")  und  Pessinus  (1, 
13.  b),  obgleich  hier  in  Folge  spateren  Umbaues  die  Biihnengebfiude  nicht 
ganzlicb  von  den  Sitzreihen  isolirt  zu  sein  Hcheinen ;  endlich,  wie  es  scheint, 
in  Stratonikeia  (1,  8),  doch  ist  bier  eine  sichere  Entscheidung  nicbt  mehr 
moglicb,  weil  die  Enden  der  Sitzreihen  nicht  vollstandig  erhalten  sind. 
Den  Sicilischen  Theatern  werden  ahnlich  die  zu  Patara  (I,  5),  Miletos  (1, 
10\  Rhodiopolis  (Suppl.  A.  2),  Kibyra  (ib.  9),  indem  sie  den  Halbkreis  nur 
wenig  iiberschreiten;  aber  immer  bleibt  es  noch  ein  Ueberschreiten  des 
Halbkreises ;  und  indem  die  Sitzreihen  in  schragen  Linien  gegen  das  Pro- 
skenion  bin  abschneiden,  so  sind  sie  von  den  Sicilischen  Gebauden  noch 
bestimmt  gesondert.  Das  Theater  zu  Mantineia  (1,  20  diirfte  auch  diesen 
GebHuden  znzuzShlen  sein;  aber  iiber  die  Form  der  Sitzreihen  an  ihren 
Enden  ist  es  nicht  mehr  moglich  sicher  zu  urtheilen.  Auch  das  Theater 
zu  Melos  (I,  18)  gehort  noch  hierher;  doch  ist  das  Vortreten  der  oberen 
Sitzreihen  gegen  die  Skene  nur  gering.  —  Als  Kreisbogen  geht  die  Or- 
chestra nirgends  weiter  iiber  den  Halbkreis  hinaus,  als  in  Delos  0,  17); 
sie  umfasst  hier  drei  Viertheile  der  Peripherie  des  Urkreises,  so  dass  die 
Sitzreihen  dem  Proskenion  gegeniiber  sich  bedeutend  einander  nahem, 
wahrend  sie  nach  oben  bin  gegen  die  Skene  auch  zugleich  vortreten. 
Da  das  Theater  aber  sehr  zerstort  ist,  so  ist  wohl  die  Frage  erlaubt,  ob 
diese  Abweichung  auch  sicher  constatirt  ist;  zweckmassig  ist  sie  bei  einem 
eigentlichen  Theater  in  keinem  Falle,  indem  sie  das  Zuschauen  bei  einem 
Theile  der  Zuschaner  behindert.  Die  nachste  Analogic  zu  dem  Gkbaude 
bildet  das  sogenannte  Theater  zu  Alauna.  —  Ein  Ueberschreiten  des  Halb- 
kreises findet  auch  statt  zu  Telmissos  (1,  6),  Aizanoi  (1,  13)  und  zu  Rhi- 
niassa  (1,  17);  aber  in  diesen  G«bauden  enden  die  Sitzreihen  in  einer  dem 
Proskenion  paraUelen  Linie. 

Ueber  den  Halbkreis  hinaus  ist  die  Orchestra  femer  verlangert  in 
Anemorion  (SuppL  A  1,  11),  Bostra  (1,  14),  Littos  und  im  Theater  zu 
Pompeji ;  femer  im  Odeion  zu  Kibyra  (Suppl.  A.  10)  und  in  dem  des  Biih- 
nengebfindes  entbehrenden  Theater  beim  Letotempel  im  Xanthosthale 
(SnppL  A,  4);  aber  die  Verlangerung  iiber  den  Halbkreis  erfolgt  in  alien 
diesen  GebSnden  nicht  in  Bogenform,  sondem  in  geraden  Linien,  die  senk- 
recbt  g^en  die  Skene  gerichtet  sind,  und  zwar  bei  den  ersten  vier  in  der 
Art,  dass  derUebergang  zu  geraden  Linien  allmilhlich,  in  den  letzten  zwei  in 
der  Art,  dass  er  plotzlich  eintritt.  Da  von  alien  sechs  Gebauden  aber  kaum 
mehr  als  zwei  den  eigentlichen  Theatern  zuzuzahlen  sind,  so  ist  ihre  Beschaf- 
fenheit  von  geringem  Einflusse  auf  die  Frage,  ob  Vitruvius  seine  Regeln  aus 
den  in  der  Praxis  befolgten  Grundsatzen  abstrahirt  hat,  oder  ob  er  darin 
nur  eigenes  Ermessen  aufstellt.  Die  Orchestra  zu  Pompeji  hat  iibrigens 
auch  danun,  weil  die  boheren  Sitzreihen  gegen  die  Skene  vortreten  (frei- 
lich  nicht  bedeutend),  der  Griechiscben  Form  beigezahlt  werden  miissen; 
auch  im  Letotheater  findet  Gleiches  statt.  Wenn  die  Sitzreihen  in  den 
anderen  vier  GkbSuden  parallel  der  Skene  abbrechen,  so  kann  dies  hochstens 
bei  dem  Theater  zu  Littos  auffallen;  aber  ihm  fehlt  auch  die  regelrechte 
Zahl  von  funf  Thiiren;  es  hat  deren  nur  dreL 
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Ueber  die  Theater  zu  Sparta  (1,  19)  und  Sikyon  (1,  24)  lasst  sich 
nichts  mehr  bestimmeu.  In  dem  Theater  zu  Megalopolis  (1,  20)  und  noch 
mehr  in  dem  zu  Argos  (J,  22)  scheint  sich  die  Orchestra  gegen  die  Skene 
hin  zu  erweitem.  Ob  dem  wirklich  so  gewesen  ist,  muss  ich  dahin  gestellt 
sein  lassen.  —  Das  Vortreten  der  oberen  Sitzreihen  iiber  die  uuteren  nach 
der  Skene  hin  ist  am  starksten  in  den  Theatern  zu  Side ,  Pessinus  und 
Termessos,  geringer  in  Patara  und  Hierapolis,  noch  geringer  in  den  iibri- 
gen  Gebauden  dieser  Art. 

8)  Ueber  die  Intervalle  nach  den  Monumenten. 

Hellenische  Theater  mit  Intervallen  befinden  sich  in  Myra  (1,  4),  Pa- 
tara (1,  5),  Telmissos  (1,  6),  Knidos  (I,  7),  Jasos  (1,  9),  Miletos  (I,  10), 
Termessos  (Suppl.  A.  1),  Rhodiopolis  (ib.  2),  Kyaneai  (ib.  3),  Pinara  (ib.  5) 
Kadyanda  (ib.  6),  Oinoanda  (ib.  7),  an  dem  Theater  zu  Kibyra  (ib.  9). 
Wenn  sie  in  Laodikeia  fehlen  (I,  11),  so  i-Uhrt  dies  daher,  dass  die  Skene 
Romisch  ist,  und  zwar  nach  Wieseler  aus  den  Zeiten  der  spateren  Romi- 
schen*  Kaiser.  Dasselbe  gilt  fiir  Hierapolis  (1,  12);  denn  nach  Fellows 
stammt  der  Bau  aus  einer  Zeit,  wo  man  mehr  uppiger  Pracht  als  reinem 
Greschmacke  nachging.  Auch  in  Aizanoi  (1, 13),  wo  die  aus  rohen  Steinen 
erbaute  Skene  auf  spate  Entstehung  derselben  hinweist,  ist  es  unsicher, 
ob  sich  Intervalle  befinden;  bei  Fellows  Asia  Min.  p.  146  fehlen  sie.  Ro- 
misch ist  die  Skene  offenbar  auch  in  Pessinus,  wo  die  Skene  in  der  Mitte 
ausgeschweift,  und  das  Theater  eng  mit  einem  Stadium  verbunden  ist. 
Dagegen  scheint  in  dem  kleinen  Theater  zu  Melos  (1,  18),  obgleich  dessen 
Skene  RSmisch  ist ,  dieser  Theil  der  Hellenischen  Construction  sich  erhalten 
zu  haben;  denn  die  der  Orchestra  zunachst  seiende  Mauer  scheint  nicht 
der  Skene,  sondem  dem  Proskenion  zuzugehoren.  Ueber  Rhiniassa  (1,27), 
wo  auch  nicht  einmal  Thiiren  in  der  Skene  vorhanden  sind,  stimmen  die 
Nachrichten  so  wenig,  dass  ich  nichts  auszusagen  wage.  In  Stratonikeia 
(1,  8)  fehlt  die  Skene;  es  lasst  sich  also  nichts  ausmachen;  und  in  Side, 
wo.  das  ehemalige  Skenengebaude  einen  grossen  Haufen  Steine  bjldet, 
ebenso  wenig.  Fehlen  die  Intervalle,  wie  der  Grundriss  vermuthen  lasst,  so 
hat  auch  hier  ein  spaterer  Umbau  stattgefunden.  Wenn  das  Gebaude  zu 
Bostra  (1,  14)  keine  Intervalle  zeigt,  wie  sie  denn  fehlen,  so  ist  dies  fiir 
die  vorliegende  Frage  ganz  irrelevant;  von  dem  in  Anemurion  (I,  11)  be- 
findlichen,  dem  sie  ebenfalls  abgehen,  glaubt  auch  Wieseler,  dass  es  aus 
Romischer  Zeit  her  sei.  Der  Grundriss  von  dem  Theater  zu  Littos  mit 
Parodoi  in  Form  von  Porticus  riihrt  von  On.  Belli  her;  nirgends  ist  etwas 
AehnKches  in  einem  echt  Hellenischen  Theater  bemerkt  worden.  Im  Thea- 
ter zu  Pompeji  (2,  7  A),  das  trotz  der  Hellenisch  geformten  Orchestra 
eine  durchaus  Romische  Einrichtung  zeigt,  fehlen  natiirlich  auch  die  In- 
tervalle; ebenso  im  Odeion  zu  Kibyra,  das  an  der  Stelle  der  Skene  von 
einer  einfachen  Mauer  umschlossen  ist.  Fiir  das  Hellenische  Theater  sind 
also  die  Intervalle,  die  Vitruvius  in  ihm  voraussetzt,  vollstandig  begriindet. 
Fast  ebenso  fest  fehlen  sie  dagegen  dem  Romischen  Theater,  wie  dies  die 
Grundrisse  der  Theater  in  Herculanimi  (2,  8),  Antium  (2,  10),  Tusculum 
(2,  11),  Aspendos  (1,  16),  Nora  (Suppl.  A.  18),  Cuiculum  (ib.  20),  Calama 
(ibid.  21),  des  Odeion   des  Herodes  (1,  26)    und  des  in  Pompeji  (2,  7  B) 
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und  bei  Tibur  (2,  13)  zeigen.  Auch  im  Theater  des  Pompejus  zn  Rom 
(2,  12  B)  scheint  Canina  sie  nicht  aiizucrkennen ;  ebenso  nicht  der  Grund- 
riss  vom  Theater  zu  Saguntum  (2,  20)  uud  der  alte  Hiss  iiber  das  voimals 
za  Eugubium  (2,  16)  aufgefuDdene  GebUude.  Den  Grundrissen  zufolge 
sollen  dagegen  die  Theater  zu  Faleria  (2,  15),  Otricoli  (2,  14),  Juliobona 
(2,  J  8)  und  zu  Arausio  (2,  19)  allerdings  lutervalle  haben;  aber  der 
Grundriss  des  zuerst  genannten  G^baudes  gehort  zu  den  unsicheren,  die 
Richtigkeit  des  zweiteu  Grundrisses  wird  wegen  der  abweichcnden  Con- 
struction, die  er  giebt,  stark  augezweifelt;  das  dritte  Gebaude  ist  so  zer- 
stort,  dass  es  keine  sicheren  Daten  im  vorliegenden  Falle  liefert ;  das  Thea- 
ter zu  Arausio  aber,  das  zur  Festtmg  umgewandelt  worden  ist,  kann  vol- 
lends  nichts  beweisen.  Auch  in  Pola  (Suppl.  A  17),  Ferentum  (ib.  lb) 
uud  vielleicht  im  Theater  des  Marcellus  in  Rom  (ib.  14)  lassen  die  Grund- 
risse  noch  Intervalle  vermuthen;  aber  alle  drei  Grundrisse  werden  von  Serlio, 
Canina  und  Wieseler  stark  augezweifelt  Die  Autoritiit  des  Vitruvius  wird 
durch  alle  diese  Beispiele  nicht  beeintrachtigt.  £s  bleiben,  da  ich  die  Ge- 
baude zu  Alauna  (SuppL  A  19),  die  in  der  bei  Neapel  befindlichen  Villa 
(2,  9  A  u.  B),  die  in  Faesulae  (2,  17),  Balbura  (Suppl.  A  &)  und 
Gabala  (1,  15)  befindlichen  nicht  berUcksichtigen  kann,  fast  nur  noch 
die  Sicilischen  und  die  Kretischen  Theater  ubrig.  Die  ersteren  haben, 
wie  bereits  bemerkt,  in  der  iiber  den  Halbkreis  hinaus  fortgefuhrten  Or- 
chestra eine  starke  Hinneigung  zum  Hellenischen  Baustjl,  wenn  sie  nicht 
gar  Hellenischen  Ursprungs  siud.  Man  sollte  da  her  Intervalle  in  ihnen 
erwarten,  und  sie  finden  sich  wirklich,  wie  es  scheint,  in  Seges^.  In  Sy- 
raknsai  dagegen  (2,  1)  und  Tauromeuion  (2, 6)  fehlen  sie;  wie  es  in  Katane, 
(2,  5  A.  B),  in  Akrai  (2,  2),  wo  das ,  was  sich  von  der  Skene  erhalten  hat, 
nur  dem  Proskenion  anzugehoren  scheint,  uud  in  Tyndaris  (2,  4)  in  der 
Beziehung  aussah,  erlaubt  die  weit  vorgcschriitene  Zerstorung  der  Biih- 
nengebaude  nicht  mehr  zu  beurthcilen.  Aber  selbst  dann,  wenn  Intervalle 
an  alien  diesen  Gebauden  noch  fehlten,  so  kann  man  sich  darUber  nicht 
wundem;  denn  fast  iiberall  sind  die  Skenengebaude  daselbst,  wie  auch 
Wieseler  zu  2,  1 — 4  bemerkt,  von  den  Romem  neu  aufgebaut  worden. 
Dabei  sind  denn  auch  die  Intervalle  weggefallen;  nur  in  Segeste,  wo  der 
Neubau  auf  den  Fundamentcn  der  alten  Skene  stattgefunden  zu  haben 
scheint,  ist  die  Marke  des  Griechischen  Styles  geblieben.  —  Die  Grund- 
risse der  Kretischen  Theater  zeigen  alle,  mit  alleiniger  Ausnahme  des  klei- 
neren  zu  Hierapytna  befindlichen,  an  der  Stelle  der  Intervalle  Porticus, 
und  ebendasselbe  findet  auch  in  dem  auf  der  Villa  Hadrians  bei  Tibur 
befindlichen  Theater  (Suppl.  15)  statt.  Zicht  man  hierbei  den  schmuck- 
reichen  Styl,  den  alle  diese  Theater  selbst  an '  den  Fundamenten  in  den 
Saulen,  im  Hervorspringen  und  Zuriicktretcn  der  Skenenmauern  nicht  ver- 
leugnen,  in  Betracht:  so  muss  man  diese  Theater,  wie  es  von  dem  zu  Ti- 
bur feststeht,  einer  spateren  Zeit  zusprcchen,  d.  h.  eincr  Zeit,  in  der  der 
Romische  Styl  dominirte,  und  Intervalle  mtissen  ihnen  also  gefehlt  haben. 
Man  muss  also  annehmen,  dass  Uber  den  genannten  Bogengangen  die  Sitz- 
reihen  bb  zum  Biihnengebaude  sich  fortsetzten.  Wie  aber  Wieseler  bei 
dem  Tiburtinischen  Gebaude  Zweifel  an  der  Richtigkeit  von  dessen  Grund- 
risse laut  werden  lasst,  so  kann  ich  dergleichen  bis  jetzt  auch  noch  nicht 
in  Bezug  auf  die  Kretischen  los  werden.    Ausser  den  Pfeilerstellungen  ver- 
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anlasst  mich  d&zn  aach  die  abnorme  Entfemong,  in  der  einzelne  der  Biih- 
nengebaude  von  der  Orchestra  sich  befiuden. 

9)    Ueber  die  Entfernung    des  Proskenion  von    dem    gegen- 
iiberliegendeu    Theile   der  Orchestra. 

Die  Entfernung  des  Proskenion  von  der  gegenUberliegenden  Seite  der 
Orchestra  betragt  nach  Vitruvius  im  Komischen  Theater  1  Kadios;  dies 
ist  auch  wirklich  der  Fall  in  den  Theatem  zn  Akrai  (SuppL  A.  13)  und 
Tusculum;  nur  ganz  wenig  scheiut  diese  Entfernung  uberschritten  zu  sein 
in  Sjrakusai,  Alexandreia,  Pola ,  im  Theater  des  Marcellus  zu  Rom  und 
in  den  Theatem  zu  Katane  und  bei  NeapeL  P/e  Radius  fern  ist  dieVor- 
derseite  des  Proskenion  in  Oabala,  Segeste,  im  Odeion  des  Herodes  und 
in  dem  bei  Tibur  befindlichen,  in  dem  Theater  zu  Otricoli  und  Eugubiumf, 
IV5  zu  Nora,  IV4  zu  Tauromenion,  Herculanum,  vielleicht  auch  zu  Cuicu- 
lum  und  Calama,  \%  zu  Aspendos.  Eine  Entfernung  von  IV7  Radius,  wie 
sie  Vitruvius  fiir  das  Hellenische  Theater  festsetzt,  findet  sich  nur  zu  An- 
tium,  Arausio,  im  Theater  des  Pompejus  zu  Rom,  d.  h.  in  G-rundrissen,  die 
nicht  unverdachtig  sind,  und,  wie  es  scheint,  zu-  Saguntum.  —  Die 
Entfernung  von  1*/?  Radius,  welche  Vitruvius  fur  das  Hellenische  Theater 
festsetzt,  findet  sich  in  den  Theatem  zu  Side,  Myra  und  Pompeji;  auch  in 
Telmissos  betragt  sie  noch  uber  IV2  Radius;  IV2  Radius  in  Patara  und 
Pessinus;  vielleicht  in  Termessos  (aber  hier  fehlen  Seitenfliigel),  Bostra; 
etwa  ebenso  viel  in  Oinoanda;  iiber  Aizanoi  wage  ich  keine  Bestimmung. 
Alle  diese  Entfemungen  nahem  sich  dem  Gesetze  des  Vitruvius  noch  sehr. 
Wenn  dagegen  die  Entfemimg  in  Laodikeia  kaum  \y^  Radius,  in  Hiera- 
polis  wenig  iiber  1  Radius  und  in  Rhiniassa  auch  nicht  iiber  1  %  Radius 
betragen  sollte  (Bestinunungen,  die  ich  iibrigens  fur  keineswegs  sicher 
ausgeben  kann):  so  leidet  die  Autoritat  des  Vitruvius  dadurch  nicht  im 
Gcringsten;  denn  in  den  zwei  erstgenannten  Orten  sind  dieBiihnen  Romi- 
schen  Ursprungs,  das  letztgenannte  Gebaude  hingegen  ist  keiu  eigentli- 
ches  Theater. 


10)     Ueber   die   Entfernung    des    Skeneugebaudes    von    dem 
Rreismittclpunkte  nach  den  Monumenten. 

Nur  in  Gabala  und  Pola,  auch  beim  Theater  in  der  Neapolitanischen 
Villa,  wie  es  scheint,  betragt  die  Entfernung  der  acenae  frons  vom  Kreis- 
mittelpunkte  einen  halben  Radius ;  etwas  bedeutender  ist  sie  im  Theater 
des  Marcellus  zu  Rom  und  zu  Eugubium;  sie  erreicht  bereits  V^  des  Ra- 
dius in  Aspendos,  ist  ungefahr  gleich  gross  in  TauromenionT-  Arausio,  Cui- 
culum,  vielleicht  auch  zu  Nora  und  im  grossen  Theater  zu  Hierapytna. 
Im  Odeion  des  Herodes  zu  Athen  betragt  sie  schon  %»  ^^t  wenig  unter 
1  Radius  zu  Tusculum,  einen  voUeu  Radius  in  Segeste,  Herculanum,  An- 
tium,  im  Odeion  zu  Tibur,  im  kleinen  Theater  zu  Hierapytna,  im  Theater 
zu  Chersonesos,  vielleicht  auch  in  Saguntum  und  im  Theater  des  Pompejus 
zu  Rom;  ist  ein  Radius  oder  mehr  zu  Otricoli,  Ferentum,  Calama,  etwa 
IV5  Radius  im  Odeion  zu  Pompeji,  IVi  im  kleinen  und  grossen  Theater 
zu  Gortyna,  und  ebenso  gross  oder  noch  grosser  im  Theater  zu  Pompeji. 
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Die  Entfemimg  stimmt  also  mit  Vitruvius'  Ansatz  so  gut  wie  gar  nicht, 
namentlich  nicht  in  den  GebUudeu,  dercn  Reste  wegeii  des  Grades  ihrer 
Erhaltung,  wegen  der  Genauigkeit  der  von  ihnen  existirenden  Grondrisse 
die  meiste  Beaehtung  verdienen.  Diese  Abweichungen  finden  sich  endlich 
in  fast  alien  Theilen  des  Bomischen  Reichcs.  Etwas  vortheilhafter  fiir 
Vitruvius  sieht  es  in  den  Hellenischen  Theatem  aus ;  aber  selbst  hier  fehlt 
es  nicht  an  Abweichungen.  So  ist  namentlich  die  von  Vitruvius  festge- 
setzte  Entfemung  nicht  erreicht  in  Laodikeia,  Hierapolis,  wo  sie  uur  Vt 
Radius  betragt;  unter  ein  Radius  ist  sie  in  Aizanoi,  Melos,  Rhodiopolis, 
Pinara,  im  Theater  zu  Kib3n*a  und  zu  Kyaueai;  selbst  in  Knidos,  Jasos, 
echt  Hellenischen  und  zugleich  alten  Stadten ,  femer  in  Bostra,  Rhiniassa 
und  im  Odeion  zu  Kibyra  betragt  sie  nur  3/4  ?  ist  kaum  ein  Radius  in  Ka- 
dyanda  und  Oinoanda,  und.  hat  das  normale  Maass  von  ein  Radius  erst 
in  Side,  Myra,  Patara,  Telmissos,  Pessinus  und  Littos.  Auf  dieser  Stufe 
halt  sie  sich  aber  nicht;  in  Anemurion  betragt  sie  etwas  uber  einRadius, 
ebenso  auch  wohl  in  Termessos;  IV2  his  P/3  gar  in  Balbura. 

II)    Die  Lange  der  Skene  nach  den  Monumenten. 

Ueber  vierRadien  ist  die  Romische  Biihne  lang  in  Calama(4V2)uud  in 
Otricoli  4  V49  voile  vier  Radien  nur  im  Odeion  zu  Tibur  und  im  Theater  des 
Marcellus;  3^3  in  Aspendos,  Faleria,  Eugubium  und  Littos,  3  Vsim  Odeion 
zu  Pompeji  (vier  bei  Wieseler),  Tusculum  und  im  grosseu  Theater  zu  Hiera- 
pytna.  Ganz  nahe  dem  Hellenischen  Maasse,  etwas  iiber  drei  Radien,  kora- 
men  das  Odeion  des  Herodes,  das  Theater  zu  Herculanum,  Chersonesos, 
Pola  und  nach  dem  Risse  bei  Wieseler  auch  das  zu  Pompeji  (auf  dem 
Risse  bei  Overbeck  drei) ;  nicht  mehr  drei  Radien  voU  betragt  die  Lange  in 
Rhiniassa,  Arausio,  im  kleinereu  und  grosseren  Theater  zu  Gortyna  und 
in  dem  kleineren  zu  Hierapytna;  sie  ist  2V2  in  Gabala,  Antium,  Nora, 
2^6  im  Theater  bei  Tibur,  2V3  zu  Tauromeuion,  und  nur  zwei  Radien  in 
Ferentum  und  Cuiculum ;  1  V4  gar  in  Bostra.  —  Die  Lange  der  Helleni- 
schen Skene  anderseits  soil  drei  Radien  nur  ganz  wenig  Ubersteigen; 
dennoch  ist  sie  in  Rhodiopolis  etwas  Uber  vier  Radien  (ob  vier  Radien  in 
Anemurion,  ist  sehr  unsicher  wegen  der  absouderlichen  Form  des  Koilon), 
3  V2  in  Balbura  und  im  Theater  zu  Kibyra ;  normal  ist  sie  in  Patara,  Jasos, 
Termessos,  Side,  Laodikeia,  und  fast  normal  (gegen  drei  Rad.)  in  Myra, 
Knidos,  Melos;  auch  in  Telmissos  und  (wiewohl  nicht  sicher,  well  der 
flache  Bogen,  den  das  Koilon  bildet,  das  Messen  unsicher  macht)  im  Odeion 
za  Kibyra.  2  V2' Radien  betragt  sie  in  Hierapolis,  Aizauoi  und  Segeste, 
2V3  in  Pessinus^  2V4  in  Oinoanda,  zwei  in  Pinara,  falls  die  Messung,  die  an- 
gewendet  worden,  die  richtige  ist,  und  in  Kadyanda,  wenn  ich  die  Biihne 
durch  die  vortretenden  Mauerpfeiler  begrenzt  sein  lasse. 

12)    Die  Breite  der  Skene  in  den  erhaltenen  Theatem. 

Die  Breite  ^er  Skene,  welche  Vitruvius  fiir  das  Hellenische  Theater 
mit  y^  Radius  angiebt,  findet  sich  in  Side  und  Myra,  im  Ganzen  auch  in 
Telmissos  und  Termessos  (V5  Radius,  und  in  Termessos  wie  es  scheint  Vs 
Radius;  am  letzten  Orte  ist  die  Bestimmung  freilich  keineswegs  sicher) 
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vor;  etwas  betrachtlicher  (etwas  unter  Vi  Rad.)  ist  sie  in  Patara.    Ausser- 
dem  ist  sie   in  Rhiniassa  etwas  unter  1  und  in  Pessinus   etwas  unter  % 
Rad. ;  in  Bostra  V5  bis  Ve  Radius ;  indess  dies  ist  von  wenig  Belang.    Wie 
gross  sie  an  anderen  Uellenischeu  Gcbauden  sein  mag,   ist  mir  nicht  klar 
geworden;   es  sind  dies  aber  sammtlich  Gebaude,  die,  mit  Ausnahme  der 
Odeien  von  Kuidos  und  Melos,  von  fast  gar  keiner  Wichtigkeit  im  vorlie- 
genden  Falle  sind.  —   Was  die   Romischen  Theater  anlangt,    so  ist  die 
Skenenbreite  normal  im   Sinne  des  Vitruvius  Vj  Radius  in  Aspendos,  in 
Antium,  auch,  wie  es  scheint,  im  Theater  des  Pompejus  und  in  Saguntum, 
kaum  V2  ^^  Pola,  y2  auch  im  kleineren  Theater  zu  Hierapytna,  wenn  man 
von  der  mehr  entlegenen  Hauptthiir  die  Messung  beginnt  (von  der  iibrigen 
Skenenmauer  aus  V4  Radius).    Unter  das  von  Vitruvius  angegebene  Maass 
scheint  sie  nur  in  Cuiculum  (%  Rad.)  und  vielleicht  in  Arausio  und  Gabala 
(Vs  Radius,  doch  bin  ich  unsicher,  was  ich  in  beiden  Grundrissen  als  vor- 
dere  Grenze  des  Proskenion  zu  fassen  habe)  zu  sinken;  haufiger  ist  die 
Breite  grosser,  und  das  kann  bei  der  in   alien  Dimensionen  vergrdsserten 
Roniischen  BUhne  nicht  Wunder  nehmen.     Ueberdies  ist  der  Ueberschuss 
meist  nicht  gross.     In  Tauromenion  betragt  namlich   die   Breite    %,  im 
Theater  des  Marcellus,  falls  ich  Substructionen  des  Proskenion  anzunehmen 
berechtigt  bin,  und  vielleicht  in  Nora  2/3  >  ^  Eugubium   und  im  Odeion 
des  Herodes,    femer  in  Herculanum  uud  auch,  wie  es  scheint,  in  Faleria 
und  in  Calama  3/4  Radius;  erst  im  Odeion  bei  Tibur  und  in  Otxicoli,   wie 
es  scheint,  ist  die   Skene  %  Radius  breit;  in  Segeste   %,   fast  1  Hadias 
scheint  sie  in  Tusculum  zu  erreichen,   im  Odeion  von  Pompeji   %  (so  in 
dem  Plane,  den  Overbeck  mittheilt)  und  V5  oder  1  Radius  in  dem  Theater 
zu  Pompeji  (V5  nach  dem  Plane  bei  Overbeck),  was  um  so  weniger  auffal- 
len  kann,   wenn  man  sieh  erinnert,  dass  hier  eine  Romische  Skene  wahr* 
'scheinlich  auf  HcllenischenFundamenten  liegt.  Von  den  ubrigen  SiciUschen 
und  Kretischen  Theatern  lasst  sich  die  Breite  der  Skene  nicht  angeben. 

13)    Die  Zahl  der  Thuren  in  den  erhaltenen  Theatern. 

Fiinf  Thuren  haben  die  Hellenischen  Theater  zu  Myra,  Patara,  Telmissos, 
Termessos,  Hierapolis,  Aizanoi  und  Jasos,  drei  die  Romische  Skene  zu  Lao- 
dikeia,  das  Odeion  zu  Pinara  und  zu  Kyaneai  und  das  zu  Anemurion 
be findliche  Gebaude;  vier  hat  das  Theater,  sechs  das  Odeion  zu  Kibyra,  in 
anderen  Orten  lasst  sich  die  Zahl  der  Thiiren  theils  nicht  mehr  bcstimmen, 
so  namentlich  bis  jetzt  nicht  in  Side,  theils  ist  sie  geringer,  so  in  Knidos 
eine  Thiir.  In  Kreta  hat  das  kleinere  Theater  zu  Hierapytna  fiinf  Thiiren, 
eben  so  viele  das  Odeion  zu  Pompeji  im  aiidlichen  Italien;  ausserdem  die 
echt  Romischen  Biihnen  zu  Aspendos,  Eugubium ,  Tusculum  und ,  wie  es 
scheint,  selbst  das  Theater  zu  Pola  eine  gleiche  Zahl.  Wie  viele  das  Thea- 
ter des  Marcellus  hatte,  ist  nicht  ersichtlich;  dem  Theater  des  Pompejus 
theilt  Canina  drei  zu.  Das  Theater  zu  Faleria  ist  mit  drei  Thiiren  versehen, 
mit  ebenso  vielen  das  Odeion  des  Herodes,  ferner  das  Theater  zu  Pompeji, 
Herculanum,  Antium,  die  zwei  Theater  in  Tibur,  das  zu  F^rentum,  Arausio, 
Nora,  Cuiculum,  Calama,  Tauromenion,  Littos  und  die  grossen  Theater  zu 
Hierapytna  und  Gortyna.  Bei  den  ubrigen  SiciUschen  Theatern  ist  die 
Zahl  der  Thiiren  nicht  mehr  ersichtlich.     Warum  ich  dem  Theater  zu 
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Tusculmn  fiinf  ThSrea  statt  drei  gegeben  habe,  bedaif  fur  den,  welcher  den 
Gnmdriss  mit  Aufmerksamkeit  betrachtet,  kaum  einer  Erinnerung.  Die 
Stellen,  wo  die  zwei  Nebenthiircn  zu  den  Seiten  der  Mittelthiir  gelegen  haben, 
sind  durch  die  weitere  Stellong  der  sie  einfassenden  Pfeiler  so  deutlich 
bezeiehnet,  dass  dies  fuglich  nicht  leicht  Ubersehen  werden  kann.  Hat  man 
dem  Theater  dennoch  nor  drei  TbUreu  gegeben,  so  bt  dies  ohne  Zweifel  auf 
Anlass  der  missverstaudenen  Worte  Vitruv's,  die  man  auf  drei  Thiiren  deutete, 
geschehen;  denn  in  den  Fundamenten  selbst  ist  natiirlich  die  Stelle,  wo 
eine  Thiir  im  Unterstocke  stehen  soil,  nicht  bemerkbar. 

14)    Die  Bichtung  der  Skene  in  den  Monumenten. 

Die  Skene  bildet  eine  gerade  Linie,  wie  Vitruvius  es  verlangt,  hochst 
wahrscheinlich  in  Side,  sodann  in  Myra,  Patara,  Telmissos,  Termessos,  Hie- 
rapolis,  Melos,  Rhodiopolis,  Ejiidos,  Jasos,  Bostra,  im  Odeion  zu  Kibyra, 
in  Oinoanda,  Balbura   und  Anemurion  d.  h.  namenthch  in  alien  Qelleni- 
schen  Buhnengebauden.   Eine  halbrunde  Nische  gewahrt  man  in  der  Mitte 
der  Skene  in  Laodikeia  und  nebst  Pfeilem  in  Aizanoi ;  eckig  in  der  Mitte 
Yortretend  erscheint  sie  im  Theater  zu  Kibyra.  weit  in  der  Mitte  zuriick- 
tretend  in  Rhiniassa,  mit  einer  grossen  Nische  in  der  Mitte  in  Pessinus, 
mit  zwei  yortretenden  Pfeilem  in  Rady anda,  nach  den  Seiten  hin  zurUcktre- 
tend  in  Pinara.   Die  Abweichung  von  der  geraden  Linie  in  Pinara  ist  die 
aufi^allendste,  nicht  nur  darum,  weil  die  Weise,  in  der  es  geschieht,  nir- 
gends  wieder  beobachtet  wird,  soudem  weil  es  an  einem  verhaltnissmaAsig 
alten,  von  grosser  Einfachheit  zeugenden  Gebaude  stattfindet.     Das   aus- 
serst  gebirgig^  und  felsige  Terrain,  welches  auch  die  Skene  der  Orchestra 
mehr   als  sonst  iiblich  zu  nlUiem  zwang,  mag  wohl  die  Anomalie  veranlasst 
haben.    Alle  alteren  Romischen  Theater,  so  namentlich  die  zu  Aspendos, 
Faleria,  Tusculum,  Antium,  auch  die  zu  Pola,  Saguntum  wie  das  Odeion 
des  Herodes,  femer  die  Theater  zu  Segeste,  Tauromenion  imd  das  Odeion 
zu  Pompeji  haben  bei  der  Skene  auch  die  gerade  Linie  eingehalten.     Um 
so  mehr  fallt  es  auf,  dass  den  Grundrissen  von  den  Theatem  des  Pompe- 
jus   (nach  Canina)  und  des  Marcellus  zufolge  iu  diesen  Gebauden  die  Vi- 
truvische  Regel  nicht  beobachtet  ist    Ich  mochte  eher  die  Richtigkeit  der 
Gnmdrisse  als  die  der  Vitruvischen  Regel  anzweifeln.    Unsicherheit  findet 
femer  statt  in  Bezug  auf  das  Odeion  bei  Tibur ;  wahrend  der  Gnmdriss  U. 
13  bei  Wieseler  eine  gerade  Linie  bildet,  zeigt  der  andere  (SuppL  A.  15) 
in  der  Mitte  der  Skene  eine  grosse  Nische,   in  der  die  Mittelthiir  sich  be- 
findet.    Dieselbe  Form  erscheint  am  Theater  zu  Herculanum,  femer  auch 
am  Theater  zu  Pompeji ;  im  letzteren  Gebiiude  konunt  hinzu,  dass  die  zwei 
Seitenthiiren  in  einem  eckig  zuriicktretenden  Theile  der  Skeneuwand  liegen. 
Die  letztere  Bildungsweise  ist  noch  weit  starker  am  Theater  zu  Cuiculum 
ausgeprSgt     Drei  Nischen  an  der  Skeuenfrout  zeigt  das  Theater  zu  Ca- 
lama,    eine  flache  fast  die  ganze  Skenenlauge  einnehmende  Nische  das 
Theater  (Odeion)  zu  Otricoli,  einen  ganz  flachen  Kreisbogen  um  die  Mittel- 
thiir her  dagegen  das  Theater  zu  Eugubium;  in  Arausio  gesellen  sich  zu 
diesem  flachen  Bogen  mehrere   eckig  vortretende  Buhnentheile.    In  Nora 
tritt  die  Skene  am  die  breite  mittlere  Thiir  eckig  weit  zuriick ;  das  eckige 
Vorspringen  einzelner  Skenentheile  iiber  die  in  einer  Linie  liegenden  ThU- 
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Ten  ist  nirgends  wdter  getrieben,  als  in  Ferentnm.  Ueber  die  fast  ganz 
xeti^torten  Skenen  der  Sicilischen  Theater  ist  nichts  anzugeben;  Taurome- 
nion  und  Segeste  sind  bereits  genannt.  Von  den  Kretisehen  Theatern  be- 
sitzt  kein  einziges  eine  durchaus  gerade  Skene ;  in  Littos  befinden  sich  mn 
die  Mittelthiir  weite  flach  eingehende  Nischen,  im  grosseren  Theater  zu 
Gk)rtyna  vier  kleine  Nischen  an  der  Skenenwand,  sechs  kleine  Nischen  zu 
beiden  Seiten  der  Mittelthiir  zu  Chersonesos.  Das  kleinere  Theater  zu  Gortyna 
zeigt  um  die  Mittelthiir  her  •  eine  weite  flach  eingehende  Nische ,  in  der 
sich  zwei  kleinere  Nischen  beflnden,  ausserdem  noch  zwei  andere  ganz  kleine 
Nischen.  Im  kleineren  Theater  zu  Hierapytna  tritt  der  um  die  Mittelthiir 
befindliche  Theil  der  Skene  eckig  zuriick ;  dasselbe  ist  im  erhohten  Maasse 
auch  in  dem  grosseren  daselbst  befindlichen  Theater  der  Fall;  aber  ausser 
vier  Nischen  an  der  ubrigen  Front  der  Skene  beflnden  sich  zwei  kleine  auch 
in  dem  erst  genannten  Theile  an  den  Seiten. 

15)    Ueber  die  Seitenfliigel  der  Skene  nach  den  Monumenten. 

Seitenfliigel  der  Skene  befinden  sich  an  den  Theatern  zu  Myra,  Pa- 
tara,  Termessos,  Bostra,  Pessinus  und  sehr  grosse  in  Balbura.  Wie  die 
Skene  in  Side  in  der  Beziehung  beschafifen  gewesen  ist,  lasst  sich  nicht 
angeben;  in  den  iibrigen  Hellenischen  Gebauden  fehlen  die  Fliigel,  wie 
namentlich  in  den  Odeien  zu  Pinara,  Knidos,  femer  in  mehreren  yon  den 
Bomem  herriihrenden  Skenen,  so  inLaodikeia,  Melos,  Aizanoi;  anderwiurts 
sind  sie  so  wenig  yor  die  Skene  yortretend,  dass  sie  kaum  noch  den  Na- 
men  Fliigel  yerdienen,  so  in  Hierapolis,  Kadyanda,  Oinoanda.  Wenn  sie 
in  BhodiopoUs  und  Anemurion  fehlen,  so  kann  dies  nicht  im  Geringsten 
auffiallen;  dass  sie  aber  in  Jasos  und  im  Theater  zu  Ribyra,  und  yor  al- 
lem  dass  sie  in  dem  Theater  zu  Telmissos  fehlen,  ist  hochst  auf^Ulig. 
Denn  abgesehen  yon  den  Kretisehen  Theatern  und  dem  darin  ahnlich  ge- 
bildeten  Theater  bei  Tibur,  in  denen  die  Pfeilerporticus  die  Fliigel  der 
Skene  ausschliessen,  und  yon  den  Theatern  in  Grossgriechenland  zu  Her- 
culanum  und  Pompeji,  wo  sie  ebenfalls  so  gut  wie  ganz  fehlen,  ist  fast 
kein  Romisches  Theater  ohne  Seitenfliigel  der  Skene.  Sie  flnden  sich  in 
Aspendos,  am  Odeion  des  Herodes,  in  Antium,  Tusculum;  wie  es  scheint, 
ameh  am  Theater  des  Pompejus,  im  Odeion  bei  Tibur,  im  Theater  zu  Otri- 
coU,  Faleria,  Eugubium,  Arausio,  Nora,  Cuiculum,  Calama;  nur  wechseln 
die  Fliigel  sehr  in  Bezug  auf  ihre  Lange.  Bei  den  Sicilischen  Theatern 
und  fast  alien  nicht  genannten  Romischen  Skenen  sind  die  Biihnen  so  zer- 
il}ort,  dass  es  nicht  mehr  angeht,  eine  genaue  Auskunft  hieriiber  zu  geben; 
aber  selbst  in  Tauromenion  sind  sie  da^ 

16)  Ueber  die  Zahl  und  Lage  der  Thiiren  nach  Pollux. 

Pollux,  4,  124  tqkSv  6k  tfov  xteric  t^v  axrjvriv  d-vqaiv  ^  fxiari ^  $1 

^e|ta....  ij  dk  a^iajCQu §.  126  Tiag^  ixdreQu  6k  rtov  6vo  ^vgdSv  tUv 

nt^l  ri^  fi^ariv  aXXai  6vo  sUv  av,  fila  ixat^Qto&ev  f  JiQog  ag  al  nsqCaxtoi 
evfitntntiyaaiv.  Pollux  unterscheidet  hier  die  drei  Mittelthiiren  der  Skene 
yon  zwei  anderen  ihnen  zur  Seite  liegenden..  £r  theilt  also  der  Skene  fiinf 
T%tiren  zu ;  denn  auf  die  Parodoi  geht  er  erst  spater  ein.    Dass  auch  die 
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swei  Seitenihtbren  anf  der  BlUbne  liegen,  class  es  femer  dieselben  sind,  die  bei 

Vitmyiiis  in  Verbindung  mit  den  Periakten  genannt  werden ,  ist  leicht  er- 

sichiliclL    Aber  die  Lage  der  Thiiren  mit  denauigkeit  aos  Pollux  bestim- 

men  zn  wollen,  wSre  eitle  Miihe.    In  Bezug  auf  die  drei  ersten  Thiiren  ist 

freilieh  deutlich  gesagt,  dass  sie  neben  einander,  also  an  der  Skenenfront 

liegen,  aber  in  welcher  Entfemung  von  einander,  ist  nicht  bemerklich  ge- 

macbt.  In  Bezng  auf  die  zwei  letzten  Thiiren  ist  nur  gesagt,  dass  sie  der 

Skene  sugehoren;   ob  sie  aber  an  der  Skenen£rout  oder  an  den  Seiten- 

flugein  derselben  angebracht  waren,   lasst  sich  aus  naq   ixdrcQa  nicht  er- 

sehen.  —  Dass  Pollux  anfanglich  nor  drei  Thiiren  auf  der  Buhne  nennt, 

hangt,  wie  mir  scheint,  sicher  damit  zusammen,  dass  er  diese  Zahl  allein 

als  die  feste  Norm  ansieht.    Denn  darauf  fuhrt  das  in  Bezug  auf  die  zwei 

letzten  Thiiren  gebrauchte  tUv  av.    Da  es  an  dieser  Stelle  nicht  Ausdruck 

der  Urbanitat  sein,  nicht  zweifelhaftes  Wissen  und  Unentschiedenheit  be- 

zeichnen  kann:  so  mussen  die  Worte  auf  ein  eventuelles  Vorkommen  der 

zwei  letzten  Thiiren  hinweisen,  und  es  mussen  dem  Pollux  hierbei  die  yielen 

Romiscben  Theater,  die  nur  drei  Skenenthiiren  haben,  in  Gedanken  yorge- 

schwebt  haben.  —  Wie  sehr  iibrigens  die  Alterthumsforscher  in  Bezug  auf 

Zahl  und  Lage  der  an  der  Skene  befindlichen  Thiiren  von  einander  ab- 

weichen,  ist  bekannt    Stieglitz  (Beitr.  zur  Gesch.  d.  Bank.  I,  p.  179)  giebt 

der  Skenenfront  drei  Thiiren.    Gleicher  Ansieht  scheint  Geppert  (altgriech. 

Buhne  p.  120)  zu  sein;  ob  er  die  zwei  anderen,  an  dcnen  die  Periakten  sollen 

befertigt  gewesen  sein  (L  L  p.  1 25),  auch  dahin  versetzt,  ist  mir  nicht  klar 

geworden.  Fiir  drei  Thiiren  in  der  Skenenfront  und  zwei  in  den  Paraskenieu 

entscbeiden  sich  Gknelli  (Theat.  z.  Ath.  p.  3),  Strack  (altgriech.  Th.  p.  4) 

und  Bothmann  (Theatergeb.  zu  Athen.     Torgau  1852).     Schneider  kennt 

in  der  Biihnenwand  nur  ^e  Thiir;  die  zwei  nachsten  weist  er  bereits  den 

Seitenfliigeln  zu  (att  Theaterwesen  p.  10  und  Note  JOt>).    Welche  Ansieht 

Sommerbrodt  hegt,  ist  mir  nicht  klar  geworden.     £r  sagt  (eie  Aeschyli  re 

9cen.  P.  L  p.  1 9) :  PoUux  trea  fuisae  tradit  in  scena  portas.     Quod  tantum 

abeat  ut  omndiua  Aeachyli  fabulis  confirmetur  (taceo   de  reliquis  poetia)^ 

vt  ttna  potianmum  ^a^oec2ia(namlich  durch  den  Prometheus)  plane  refeUabur, 

Entweder  redet  Sonunerbrodt  hier  yon  den  in  den  Decoratiouen  befind- 

Hchen  Thiiren,  und  dann  hat  er  freilieh  Recht;  aber  cr  spricht  dayon  an 

imgehdrigem  Orte,  und  er  erklart  sich  daniber,  wie   viele  bleibende  Thii- 

len  die  feste  Biihnenwand  gehabt  hat,  gar  nicht;   oder  er  spricht  yon  der 

festen  Skene,  und  dann  begreift  man  nicht,  wie  das  Fehlen  der  Thiiren 

z.  B.  im  Prometheus  das  widerlegen  soil,  was  Pollux  sagt    Natiirlich  konn- 

ten  nicht  in  jedem  Drama  drei  Thiiren  gebraucht  werden  oder  erforderUch 

Kin,  mitunter  zdgte   die  Scenerie  gar   kein    Gebaude.    Aber   die    feste 

fiohnenwand  wurde  in  dem  Falle  doch  nicht  geandert.     Hier  blieb  die 

Zahl  der  Thuren,  die  ihr  gegeben  worden  war,  und  diese  Zahl  scheint  mir 

Pollux  der  Wahrheit  gemilss  anzugebeu;   sichtbar  aber  ¥nirden  den  Zu- 

Bchauem  nor  diejenigen,  welche  fur  die  Haudlung  uothig  waren;  die  an- 

deren  wuiden  durch  Decoratiouen  dem  Anblicke  entzogen.  —    Dass  tibri- 

gens  auch  in  den  Seitenfliigeln  der  Skene  bin   und  wieder  Thiiren  sich 

befinden,  ist  nicht  zu  bezweifeln;   nur  fur  eine  Kegel  mochte  ich  deren 

Voikommen  nicht  ansehen.  Sie  werden  ebensowohl  bei  Biihnen,  die  drei  Thii- 

len  haben,  als  bei  solchen,  die  fiiuf  haben,  angetroffen,  und  sie  konnen  also 
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nicht  als  die  Seitenthuren  gelten,  welche  Vitrayius  und  Pollux  als  solche 
'  nennen.  Im  Theater  za  Gabala,  wo  die  Skene  drei  Thiiren  zeigt,  sind  die 
an  den  Ecken  der  Skenenfront  nach  den  Seiten  hin  gehenden  Thiiren  viel- 
leicht  nicht  ganz  sicher,  da  die  Reconstruction  des  Biihnengebaudes 
meist  auf  Conjectur  beruht.  Aber  in  Aspendos,  wo  die  Skene  fiinf  Thiiren 
hat,  befindet  sich  in  dem  einen  Seitenflugel  sicher  noch  eine  Thiir;  sie 
fiihrt  in  ein  im  Uebrigen  ganz  geschlossenes  Gemach,  liegt  aber  zugle^ch 
so  tief ,  dass  sie  in  ^einem  Fall  von  den  Schauspielem  benutzt  werden 
konnte,  die  das  Proskenion  auf  einem  der  gewohnlichen  Wege  zu  betreten 
hatten.  Li  Tauromenion  zeigt  die  Skenenfront  drei  Thiiren;  aber  ausserdem 
hat  jeder  Flugel  der  Skene  noch  eine  grosse  gewolbte  Thiir,  gerade  so  wie 
es  wohl  auch  in  dem  Theater  zu  Myra  der  Fall  sein  diirfte.  Im  Theater  und 
Odeion  zuPompeji,  deren  jenes  drei,  dieses  fiinf  Thiiren  hat,  sieht  man  die 
in  den  Paraskenien  befindlichen  Oeffiiungen  freilich  fiir  Fenster  an  (Pom- 
peji  Yon  Overbeck  p.  129  u.  134);  und  ist  dem  so,  so  findet  wohl  auch 
in  dem  Theater  zu  Herculanum,  dessen  Skene  drei  Thiiren  hat,  yielleieht 
auch  zu  Tusculum  Gleiches  statt;  aber  in  den  Theatem  zu  Arausio,  Nora, 
Cuiculum  und  Calama,  deren  Skenen  drei  Thiiren  haben,  findet  sich  jeden- 
falls  auch  von  der  Seite  her  ein  Zugang  zur  Skene. 

17)  Welche  Schwierigkeiten  man  sich  schaflFt,  wenn  man  nicht  auf 
die  von  der  Decoration  auf  die  Thiiren  der  Skene  stattgehabte  Uebertra- 
gung  Riicksicht  ninunt,  davon  kann  man  sich  iiberzeugen,  wenn  msin  die 
mancherlei  Bedenken  liest,  welche  sich  z.  B.  Geppert  (altgriech.  Biihne 
p.  121  ff.)  in  der  Beziehung  macht.  Dennoch  lasst  sich  nicht  zweifeln, 
dass  Pollux  das,  was  allein  der  Decoration  vor  den  Skenenthiiren  zukommt, 
auf  die  hinter  den  Decorationen  befindlichen  Thiiren  iibertragt.  §.  125 
sagt  er  ausdriicklich ,  dass  das,  was  er  so  eben  in  Bezug  auf  einen  Theil 
der  Bilhnenfront  ausgesprochen ,  nicht  dieser,  sondern  dem  naQanitaafia^ 
der. vor  ihr  befindlichen  Decoration  zukomme.  Ausserdem  geht  es  darans 
hervor,  dass  er  jeder  Thiir  nicht  nur  ^ine  Bedeutung  zutheilt,  sondern 
mehrere.  Das  ist  aber  nur  dann  moglich,  wenn  man  die  der  jedesmali- 
gen  Decoration  zukonunende  Bedeutung  auf  die  hinter  ^lr  liegende  Thiir 
iibertragt. 

18)    Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  Thiiren. 

Von  der  Mittelthiir  (^  ^^(Ti?)  sagt  Pollux  §.  124,  sie  sei  paaCXeiov  rj  anti- 
Xaiov  ^  olxog  tvSo^og  rj  nav  to  ngtoraytoviOTOvv  rov  ^qafiarog,  Als  fiaoi- 
Xhov  und  olxog  %v6o^og  ist  sie  mithin  als  das  charakterisirt,  was  VitruvioB 
durch  valvae  regiae  bezeichnet.  Ausserdem  aber  macht  er  bemerklich,  dass 
sie  (namlich  eventuell,  wenn  die  Haupthandlung  da  vor  sich  ging,)  eine 
Hohle  sei,  vielleicht  im  Hinblick  auf  den  Philoktetes  des  Sophokles^  £nd- 
lich  aber  setzt  er  hinzu,  sie  sei  noLV  to  nqioxaytoviatovv  rov  dqafiajoq. 
Die  Erklarung  dieser  Worte  ist  streitig.  Schneider  (att.  Theater.  Note  106) 
erklart  sie  durch:  „Alles,  was  die  vornehmste  Rolle  hat,  alle  hohe  Perso- 
nen  vorstellende  Schauspieler,"  und  G.  Hermann  {opibsc.  VI.  p.  11.  pg.  173) 
ist  derselben  Ansicht.  Geppert  (altgriech.  Biihne  p.  124)  dagegen  halt  die 
Beziehung  auf  den  Protagonisten  fest,  und  sagt:  „Pollux  spricht  hier. 
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nnr  von  den  drei  bekannten  Schauspielan  des  alten  Dramas;  aber  er  ist 
nnschiildig  an  der  Schlussfolge ,  die  man  aus  seinen  Worten  gezogen  hat. 
Er  sagt  nur,  dass  jene  drei  Thiiren  in  der  Hinterwand  ihren  Anfenthaltsort 
{xoTttymytov)  bezeichneten,  keineswegs  dass  sie  ihr  Auffcreten  bedingten. 
Mit  anderen  Worten:  hinter  jenen  drei  Thiiren  lagen  die  Ankleidezimmer  for 
die  drei  Schanspieler."  Sommerbrodt  endlich  {de  Aesch.  re  seen.  I.  p.  20) 
bezieht  die  firaglichen  Worte  ebenfalls  auf  den  Protagonisten ;  weil  er  aber 
zogleich  einsieht,  dass  der  Protagonist  keineswegs  jedesmal  dieser  Thiir 
sich  bedienen  konne:  so  glaubt  er,  dass  Pollnx  hier  Falsches  berichte. 
Aber  es  wfcre  in  der  That  sehr  wunderbar,  wenn  Pollux  hier  irrte,  da  er, 
wie  sich  auch  spater  noch  gelegentlich  zeigen  wird,  in  Bezng  anf  das 
Theater  sehr  gut  unterrichtet  ist;  and  es  ware  um  so  wunderbarer,  wenn 
es  hier  der  Fall  wSre,  da  es  wahrlich  keiner  G^lehrsamkeit  und  nor  ge- 
ringer  Anfinerksamkeit  bedurfte,  um  wahrzunehmen,  wie  oft  Konige  und 
He]X>en  in  den  Trauerspielen  sich  der  Mittelthiir  nicht  bedienen  konnen, 
sondem  durch  andere  auf-  und  abtreten,  wie  auch  Geppert  1.  1.  p.  124 
zugesteht.  Das  Resultat,  zu  dem  Gkppert  gelangt,  scheint  mir  ebenfalls 
hochst  bedenklich:  drei  Ankleidezimmer  fiir  drei  Schauspieler  scheinen  mir 
ein  Luxus  zu  sein,  und  zwar  ein  um  so  grosserer,  da  man  nicht  einsieht, 
was  ihn  yeranlassen  konnte;  denn  es  waren  nur  Manner,  nicht  Frauen, 
die  als  Schauspieler  auftraten  und  sich  der  Zimmer  bedienen  konnten. 
Aber  ich  sehe  auch  nicht  ein,  was  den  Pollux  hStte  veranlassen  konnen, 
da,  wo  er  von  der  Bedeutung  der  Thiiren  in  der  Skene  spricht,  auf  die 
hinter  der  Skenenwand  befindlichen  RMume  einzugehen.  Ich  glaube  darum, 
dass  die  Ansicht  Schneider's  und  Hermann's  die  allein  richtige  ist 
Nicht  von  den  drei  Schauspielem  und  deren  Range  spricht  Pollux,  son- 
dem Yon  der  Bestimmung,  welche  den  einzelnen  Thiiren  zukommt;  er  be- 
sfimmt,  wie  detftlich  aus  dem  hervorgeht,  was  er  von  der  dritten  Thiir 
sagt:  e^TtliaraTov  tlx^i  ngoaainov,  ihren  Rang  in  Riicksicht  auf  den  Ort 
der  Handlung,  und  er  bedient  sich  demgemass  des  Neutrums  to  nqtortt- 
yttyyiarovv  im  Gkgensatze  gegen  andere  Sachen.  Wie  aber  die  vorher- 
gehenden  Ausdrucke  nur  Sachen,  keine  Personen,  bezeichneten,  so  kann 
auch  der  letzte  gleichfalls  nur  auf  einen  sachlichen  Begriff  gehen.  Pollux 
yersteht  darunter  alles  das,  was  in  Bezug  auf  Oertlichkeit  die  erste  Rolle 
im  Drama  spielt;  die  erste  Rolle  spielt  aber  der  Ort,  wo  die  Handlung 
Yor  sich  geht;  er  meint  also  den  Hauptschauplatz  des  Dramas.  Etwas 
AufBflliges  finde  ich  bei  dieser  Deutung  in  dem  Ausdrucke  nicht,  wie  es 
Sommerbrodt  findet,  indem  er  (1.  1.  p.  20)  sagt:  talis  sermonis  audacia  ni- 
miwn  qaa/n!bwn  ahkorrere  videtur  ah  eximia  ejus  (Polhids)  tenuitate  atque 
jejuniiate.  Denn  da  Pollux  von  dem  bei  der  Mittelthiir  liegenden  Haupt- 
schauplatze  der  Handlung  zu  reden  hat,  so  lag  ihm  wohl  der  vom  Thea- 
ter selbst  hergenommene  Ausdruck  iiberaus  nahe,  und  es  bedurfte  keiner 
Begeisterung,  um  auf  ihn  zu  fallen.  Andrerseits  ist  ein  Beweis  dafiir,  dass 
das  Wort  nQutrayotviatovv  die  Bedeutung  haben  konne,  welche  Schneider 
und  Hermann  ihm  zutheilen  (Geppert  ist  es,  der  1.  1.  p.  124  einen  derarti- 
gen  Beweis  verlangt),  sicher  nicht  erforderlich.  Denn  die  Bedeutung,  die 
ihm  beigelegt  wird,  beruht  lediglich  auf  dem  Unterschiede ,  der  zwischen 
Nomen  {nqtaxayfoviaxrig)  und  Participium  iiberhaupt  besteht;  es  bedarf 
also  keiner  besonderen  Nachweisimg,  dass  das,  was  ganze  Wortclassen  von 
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einander  scheidet,  anch  hier  seine  Anwendung  findet.  Der  Beweis  aber 
l&sst  sich  hier  um  desto  weniger  fordera,  well  das  Verhum,  um  welches  as 
sich  hier  handelt,  wie  die  damit  verwandten,  nur  ganz  vereinzelt  vor- 
kommt.  —  In  Bezug  auf  die  zwei  der  Mittelthiir  zunachst  liegenden  Thii- 
ren  hatte  Vitruvius  nur  bemerkt,  sie  seien  die  Jioapitxdia.  Verstehen  wir 
darunter  tiberhaupt  das,  was  dem  Herrscherhause  oder  der  Mittelsli^ne 
zunachst  liegen  musste:  so  befindet  sich  Pollux  mit  ihm  voUstandig  in 
Uebereinstimmung.  Letzterer  sagt  von  der  rechten,  sie  sei  rov  devtsQar 
ytoviaxovvTos  xarceyciyiov.  Nach  dem,  was  in  Bezug  auf  den  unmittelbar 
Torher  gebrauchten  Ausdruck  nav  to  ngfoTaymviaTovv  rov  SqctfjiuTog  ge- 
sagt  worden  ist,  lasst  sich  nicht  zweifeln,  dass  ^EvTegaytoviaTdSv  hier  in 
derselben  Beziehung  von  der  Person  im  Drama  zu  verstehen  ist,  in  der 
TO  ngtoTayeovtatovv  auf  eine  Sache,  auf  die  Oertlichkeit,  bezogen  worden  war. 
Hiess  letzteres:  der  dem  Range  nach  erste  Ort  des  Dramas,  so  ist  6  Sev- 
TiQaycDViaTfov  die  dem  Range  nach  zweite  Person  des  Dramas,  die  durch  diese 
Thiir  zu  ihrer  Wohnung,  wie  sie  im  Drama  fur  sie  erforderlich  war,  ge- 
langte.  Es  bedarf  wohl  kaum  der  Erinnerung,  dass  Pollux  hierbei  nur  an 
die  Personen  denkt,  die  der  Handlung  des  Drama  zufolge  eine  Wohnung 
und  zwar  eine  vom  Haupthelden  des  Stiickes  abgesonderte  am  Orte  des 
Schauplatzes  haben  mussten.  Denn  dass  in  dem  Palast  des  Herrschers 
auch  dessen  Familie  wohnte,  und  dass  dem  Haupthelden  des  Stiickes  im 
Rang  nahe  stehende  Personen  erscheinen  konnten,  die  gar  keiner  Woh- 
nung am  Orte  der  Handlung  bedurffcen,  und  demnach  auch  nicht  ange- 
wiesen  erhielten,  versteht  sich  von  selbst.  —  Weiter  sagt  Pollux:  tj  dk 
&Qi<ST€qct^  fi  t6  €vT€liaTaTov  ^x^t  TiQoacjnov,  fi  teqbv  l^ri^rifjiatfJLivov  rj  aoixog 
iariv.  In  diesen  Worten  ist  rj  zwar  nur  Conjectur  von  Buttmann^  (biei 
Rede's  Uebers.  des  Vitr.  I.  p.  277);  aber  die  Aenderung  aus  rj  ist  schwer- 
lich  zu  entbehren,  weil  evTeliaraTov  ngooconov  keinen  G^ensatz  gegen  die 
folgenden  mit  ^'  eingefohrten  Pradidate  bildet.  —  Von  der  linken  Thiir 
sagt  demnach  Polhix  im  Allgemeinen,  sie  habe  den  niedrigsten  Charakter 
oder  Rang  uuter  den  am  Orte  der  Handlung  befindlichen  Thiiren;  und 
wie  er  dies  verstanden  wissen  will,  wird  aus  dem  Zusatze  deutlich,  sie  be- 
deute  ein  verodetes,  verfallenes  Heiligthum  (falls  der  Text  nicht  corrumpirt 
ist),  oder  deute  auf  eine  Gregend,  in  der  Grebaude  ganz  fehlen.  Da  im 
letzteren  Falle  an  der  Zahl  der  Thiiren  im  festen  Biihnengebaude  nichts 
ge&idert  werden  konnte :  so  versteht  es  sich  von  selbst,  dass  alsdann  keine 
Thiir  in  der  vor  ihr  befindlichen  Decoration  angedeutet  wurde.  Damit  er- 
ledigen  sich  denn  auch  die  Vorwurfe,  die  Geppert  (1. 1.  p.  121)  dem  Pollux 
macht:  „fur  die  'Thiir  zur  Rechten  giebt  er  keiue  nahere  scenische  Be- 
zeichnung,"  und:  „was  dagegen  der  leere  Tempel  und  die  unbebaute 
Stelle  zu  besagen  haben,  das  wiirde  nur  Pollux  erklaren  konnen."  Denn 
der  erste  beruht  auf  einer  falschen  Deutung  der  Worte  des  Pollux;  den 
Ungrund  des  zweiten  ersieht  man  aus  der  im  Philoktetes  und  Prometheus 
nothigen  Scenerie.  Eben  so  gut  wie  hier  Gebaude  ganz  fehlen,  konnte 
die  Handlung  in  anderen  Dramen  es  nothig  machen,  dass  an  dem  bereg- 
ten  Orte  ein  verlassener  Tempel  seine  Stelle  finde.  —  Nachdem  Pollux  im 
Allgemeinen  den  Rang  und  die  Bedeutung  der  drei  Mittelthiiren  angege- 
ben  hat,  fiihrt  er,  sicher  ntir  beispielsweise,  an,  was  diese  Thiiren  auch 
ausserdem  in  einzelnen  Dramen  und  Gattungen  von  Dramen  bedeutet  ha- 
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ben,  indem  er  §.  125  sagt:  iv  &k  TQaytfiSltf  i)  ^^i^  ieha  &vQa  ^eviov  iariv, 
c/^xri|  (f^  1}  Icud'  TO  Sk  xkCaiov  iv  xoi^^jcf/^  naqaxmai  noQu  t^  oIkIuv 
naQunixaafAttTi  Sr^lovfiivov'  xttk  tan  fjihv  arad-fios  ifno^vyltav  Kctk  at  S-vgai 
avjou  fJi€iCovs  doxovOi,  xaXovfiiVM  xXiOtdSeg  nQog  j6  xal  rag  afid^ag  itai- 
Xavv€iv  xal  ret  axivcH^-oga  *  iv  Sk  livTiifdvovg  jixiaxQlaig  xal  igyaanqQiov 
yiyovB  t6  xaXov/nevov  xkCatov  o  nQorsQov  noi^  rjv  roig  i^  dygov  fiovol 
arad-fiog  xal  tolg  ovoig,  n€noCrix6V  ioyaajriqiov.  Ob  Pollux  die  rechts  lie- 
gende  Thiir  der  Skene  eine  Gastwolinang ,  die  links  liegende  ein  Ge&ng- 
niss  darnm  nennt,  weil  er  dabei  die  Scenerie  in  den  Bakchen  des  Euripi- 
des vor  Augen  hatte,  weiss  ich  nicht  Aber  selbst  wenn  eine  derartige 
Veiiheilung  der  Localitaten  in  den  uns  erhaltenen  Dramen  sich  niobt 
mehr  nachweisen  liesse,  so  muss  ich  doch  Greppert  (1.  1.  p.  122)  die 
Berechtigang  absprechen,  die  Richtigkeit  dieser  Bebauptung  darum  in 
Zweifel  zu  stellen.  Es  lag  dem  Pollux  ein  weit  reicberer  Stoff  vor  als 
uns,  aus  dem  er  sich  iiber  das,  was  die  Thtu*en  in  den  verschiedenen 
Stucken  bedeateten,  unterrichteu  konnte;  die  fragliche  Bestimmung  aber 
enthSlt  nichts,  was  gegen  das  verstosst,  was  er  vorher  uber  die  Rangord- 
nimg  der  Tbiiren  gesagt  hatte;  es  ist  also  kein  Grund  da,  seine  Angabe 
zu  yerdachtigen.  —  In  Beziehuug  auf  eine  Komodie  (sicher  nur  beispiels- 
weise,  wie  das  Yoraufgehende,)  erwahnt  Pollux,  dass  das  Wirthschafts- 
haus  Oder  die  Stallung  fur  das  Vieh  {xUaiov)  neben  der  eigentlichen 
Wohniing  gestanden  habe,  und  die  zur  Stallung  fOhrenden  Thiu'en  seien 
sehr  gross,  formliche  Thore  gewesen,  wie  sie  fur  Raume  erforderlich  wa- 
ren,  die  zum  Unterbringen  von  Wagen  und  anderen  Gerathschaften  no- 
thig  waren.  Antiphanes  sei  daher  im  Stande  gewesen,  in  ein  derartiges 
xUaujv  eine  Werkstatt  zu  verlegeu.  Halt  man  hierbei  fest,  dass  Pollux 
nicht  angeben  will,  was  die  Thtiren  in  alien  Komodien  andeuten,  sondem 
dass  er  hier  nur  ein  Beispiel,  und  zwar  ein,  wie  es  scheint,  ihm  selbst 
anffallendes  Beispiel  von  der  Benutzung  des  Raumcs  in  der  Komodie  mit- 
theilen  will:  so  sehe  ich  nicht,  was  in  seineu  Worten  zu  Bedenken  Yer- 
anlassong  geben  konnte.  Bedenken  erregt  dagegen  der  Ausdruck,  dessen 
sich  Gkppert  L  L  p.  122  in  Bezug  auf  die  angcfuhrten  Worte  bedient, 
nSmlich  dass  man  in  der  Komodie  eine  besondere  Decoration,  einen  Yor- 
hang,  gehabt  habe,  auf  dem  die  Thtiren  eiues  Stalles  abgebildet  gewesen 
seien.  Eine  besondere  Decoration  war  es  freilich,  aber  nicht  mehr  und 
nicht  minder  als  alle  anderen,  durch  welche  die  Skene  verdeckt  wurde. 
PoUux  kaon  nicht  andeuten  wollen,  dass  hier  allein  eine  Decoration 
noihig  gewesen  sei;  denn  Alles,  was  diesen  Worten  vorhergeht,  hat  nur 
Sinn  and  wird  nur  verstandlich,  wefin  man  an  die  jedesmal  vor  der  Ske- 
Henwand  befindliche  Decoration  denkt.  Dass  er  hier  einmal  der  Deco- 
ration aosdrucklich  gedenkt,  ist  also  in  keiner  Weise  zu  urgiren. 

In  Beziehung  auf  die  Eckthilren  sagt  Pollux  §.  126:  ^  fikv  6i^ia  ta 
lift)  noiemg  SfiXovaa,  17  if'  aQiarsQa  rd  ix  nolscjg,  fidXiara  rd  ix  lifiivog' 
xai  -d-eovg  t€  d-aXaaaCovg  indyei,  xal  navd-^  oaa  inax^^ff'^iQa  ovta  ^  fAti- 
Xtfvv  ipiQ^iv  dSwaret.  Die  rechte  Eckthur  deutet  also  eine  ausserhalb  der 
Stadt,  eine  dem  Hauptschauplatze  der  Handlung  femer  liegende  Oertlich- 
keit  Ibi,  die  linke  die  zur  Stadt,  zur  Heimath  fuhrende  G^end,  und  be- 
Bonders  den  Hafen,  der  somit  als  femer  gedacht  wird,  als  die  Gegend, 
welche  dnreh  die  der  Mittelthur  zunachst  liegenden  Thiiren  angezeigt  wird. 
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Wenn  die  linke  Seitenthiir  aber  speciell  offc  den  Weg  zum  Hafen  andeutet, 
80  ist  dies  bei  dem  Kiisten-  und  Insel-reiQhen  Hellas  nicht  zu  verwundem. 
Keine  der  gepriesenen  Oertlichkeiten  aus  den  Heroenzeiten  liegt  dem  Meer 
sehr  fern;  und  jede  Stadt,  welche  nicht  am  Meer  selbst  lag,  stand  wenig- 
stens  mit  einem  Hafen  in  naher  Verbindung.  Der  Hafen  gehorte  daber 
mit  zmn  Stadtgebiete ;  und  war  ein  Hafen  auf  der  Skene  als  nahe  liegend 
anzudeuten,  so  musste  es  natiirlich  an  der  Seite  gescheben,  an  welcher 
aucb  der  zur  Stadt  fiibrende  Weg  angedeutet  war.  Dadurch  ist  aber 
anch  zugleich  das  Erscbeinen  der  Meergotter  an  dieser  Seite  der  Skene 
motivirt.  Dass  Pollux  demnacb  aucb  in  Bezug  auf  die  Ecktbiiren  ganz 
mit  Yitruyius  Ubereinstimmt,  bedarf  kaum  nocb  der  Erinnerung. 

19)    Ueber  die  Anlage  der  Parodoi. 

FUr  die  Anlage  der  Parodoi  im  Romiscben  Theater  giebt  Vitruvius 
folgende  Anweisung  (5,  7);  orchestra  inter  gradvs  imos  quam  diameiron 
habuerity  ejus  sexta  pars  sumatur,  et  in  comihus  utrinque  acUtus  ad  ejus 
mensurae  perpendiculum  inferiores  sedes  praeoidantur ,  et  qua  praecisio 
ftteritf  ihi  constituantar  itinerum  supercilia;  ita  enim  satis  altitudinem  Jia- 
bebunt  eorum  confornicationes.  Die  Uebersetzung  und  Erklarung  dieser 
Worte  von  Rode  (cf.  Uebers.  des  Vitr.  I.  p.  241)  scbeinen  mir  ganzlich 
misslungen  zu  sein;  dagegen  iibersetzt  sie  Tolken  (iiber  die  Antigone  des 
Sopbokles.  3  Abbandlungen.  p.  63)  eben  so  klar  als  ricbtig  folgender- 
maassen:  „welcben  Durcbmesser  die  Orchestra  zwiscben  den  untersten 
Sitzstufen  baben  mag:  so  nehme  man  davon  den  sechsten  Theil,  und  auf 
beiden  vortretenden  Enden  fin  comihus)  werden  nacb  einem  Perpendikel 
dieses  Maasses  fiir  die  Zugange  die  untersten  Sitzstufen  weggescbnitten, 
und  wo  dieser  Ausschnitt  fallt,  dahin  lege  man  die  Ueberschwellen  (super- 
cilia)  der  Eingange:  auf  solche  Art  wird  ibre  Gestaltung  die  angemessene 
Hobe  baben."  Demnacb  soil  man  an  den  Enden  der  Zuscbauersitze ,  und 
zwar  da,  wo  sie  an  die  Seitenfliigel  der  Skene  anstossen,  einen  iiberdeckten 
Gang  unter  den  Zuschauersitzen  bin  von  aussen  in  die  Orchestra  fiihren. 
So  weit  die  Sitzreihen  an  jenen  Orten  bober  als  ein  Secbstheil  des  Dia- 
meters der  Orchestra  iiber  dem  Boden  sich  befinden,  sollen  sie  unversehrt 
bleiben,  und  bis  an  die  Seitenfliigel  der  Skene  ohne  Unterbrecbung  fort- 
gehen;  in  so  weit  sie  aber  niedriger  als  ein  Secbstheil  des  genannten  Dia- 
meters liegen,  sollen  sie  cassirt  werden,  und  man  tritt  da  alsbald  aus  dem 
bedeckten  Gauge  der  Parodoi  in  einen  nicht  iiberdeckten  Raum,  der  zur 
Orchestra  gehort.  Die  Hobe  der  iiberdeckten  Parodoi  betragt  demnacb  ^in 
Secbstheil  des  genannten  Diameters.  Da  aber  der  bedeckte  Raum  der 
Parodos  wegen  der  Last,  die  sich  dariiber  befindet,  nothwendig  gewolbt 
sein  muss:  so  glaube  ich,  dass  im  Texte  nicht  conformationes,  sondem 
confornicationes  zu  lesen  ist.  Ueberdies  ist  es  das  seltenere  Wort,  das 
aus  conformations  nicht  wurde  entstanden  sein;  aucb  stebt  confomicare 
bei  Vitr.  5,  5. 

20)    Ueber  die  Bestimmung  der  Parodoi. 

Pollux  4,  126:  rmv  fiivToi  naQo^oov  n  filv  Sb^io,  ayqod-tv  rj  ix  Ufiivog 
ij  tx  noletjg  ay€i'  (127)  at  6h  itlXaxoO-ev  neCol  aipixvovfAevot  xaxa  rriv 
ktiqav  daCaaiv  siaeXd-oVTeg  dh  xarct  rrjv  dQxrji^TQav  x.  r,  I.     Diese  Worte 
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sehemen  mir  erne  eingehendere  Erkltlrung  zu  bediirfen,  als  sie  bis  jetzt 
erfahren  haben.  Berticksichtigt  man  die  Worte  ayQo&ev  and  ntCoC  nicht^ 
80  ist  die  Bestimmung  beider  Zugange  einfach  und  verstfindlich :  die  rechte 
Parodos  fiihrt  die  aus  dem  Hafen  oder  ans  der  Stadt  herkommenden  Per- 
sonen,  die  linke  solche,  die  von  anderwarts  her  kommen,  in  die  Orchestra 
ein.  AnfflQlig  hierbei  ist  nur  dies,  dass  die  linke  Parodos  in  ihrer  fiedeu- 
tang  nicht  mit  dem  an  der  linkeu  Periakte,  sondem  mit  dem  an  der  rech- 
ten  Periakte  befindlichen  Zugange  iibereinstimmt,  und  eben  so  die  rechte 
Parodos  dieselbe  Bestimmung  hat,  welche  der  linken  Periakte  und  dem  dabei 
befindlichen Zugange  gegeben  ist;  wahrend  man  erwarten  sollte,  dass  die  Seite 
der  Stadt  nur  an  ^iner  Seite  des  Theaters,  die  Seite  der  Fremde  ebenso  fur 
die  Biihne  wie  fur  die  Orchestra  an  der  anderen  Seite  des  Theaters  angesetzt 
worden  ware.  So  ist  es  aber  auch  sicher  gewesen ;  ,,man  muss  (sagt  Butt- 
mann  in  Rode's  Uebers.  des  Vitr.  I.  p.  280  Note  r  sehr  richtig)  annehmen, 
dass  die  Drehmaschinen  rechts  und  links  heissen  in  Beziehung  auf  die 
rechte  und  linke  Hand  derer,  die  durch  die  Thiiren  in  die  Scene  .... 
eintreten.  Die  SeiteneingSnge  (d.  h.  die  Parodoi)  hingegen  miissen  vom 
Theater  (d.  h.  vom  Zuschauerraum)  aus  beurtheilt  werden.  Also  fallt  der 
rechte  Eingang  und  die  linke  Periaktos  auf  eine  Seite.**  Der  Grund, 
waroni  die  Hellenen  diese  Bezeichnungsweise  eihfuhrten,  ist  ohne  Zweifel 
darin  za  suchen,  dass  bei  ihnen  Skene  und  Theatron  zwei  ganz  von  ein- 
ander  getrennte  Gkbaude  waren,  und  wie  das  Hervortreten  aus  der  Skene 
auf  das  Proskenion  entscheidend  wurde  fiir  die  Benennungen ,  welche  die 
Thoren  der  Skene  betrafen:  so  wurde  die  Richtnng,  in  der  die  Zuschauer 
rings  am  die  Orchestra,  das  Gesicht  der  Skene  zugekehrt,  sassen,  entschei- 
dend fur  die  Benennungen ,  die  man  den  Parodoi  je  nach  ihrer  Lage  gab. 
Dass  abrigens  ein  so  verschiedener  Standpunkt  fUr  die  Benennung  der 
Parodoi  and  der  an  den  Periakten  befindlichen  Zugange  von  den  Hellenen 
angewendet  worden  ist,  das  miissen  wir  fur  ein  grosses  Gliick  erachteu; 
Denn  nor  dadurch  werden  wir  in  den  Stand  gesetzt,  mit  Sicherheit  zu  be- 
stimmen,  was  die  Alton  unter  der  rechten  und  linken  Periakte  oder  Neben- 
thur,  anter  der  rechten  und  linken  Parodos  verstanden  haben,  und  anzu- 
geben,  nach  welcher  Seite  von  der  Mittelthiir  der  Skene  aus  jede  einzelne 
Decoration  sich  befunden  hat  —  Wenn  dagegen  Sommerbrodt  (L  1.  p.  21) 
sagt:  dexira  ,  .  ,  et  sinistra  in  re  scenica  ea  dicuntu/ty  quae  spectatorihus 
ixd  dextram  sunt  et  ad  sinistram:  so  sttitzt  er  sich  dabei  freilich  auf  das 
von  G.  Hermann  (de  re  scenica  in  Aesch.  Or.  p.  5)  beigebrachte  Zeugniss, 
welches  einer  vita  Aristophanis  (in  der  Didotschen  Ausg.  der  Aristophani- 
schen  Scholien  p.  XXVJLLl.  a  in  Note  87  abgedruckt)  entnommen  ist ;  denn 
da  heisst  es  allerdings  vom  Chore:  xal  el  fihv  anb  trig  nolsoog  tjqxovto 
in\  rb  ^iarqoVy  dia  Trjg  aQiariQug  a^pT&og  ilai^si,  si  dk  (6g  and  aygov,  6ia 
trig  Se^tag,  Aber  es  bleibt,  wenn  man  dies  Zeugniss  gelten  lasst,  nur  die 
Altematiye,  entweder  anzunehmen,  dass  die  Hellenen  Fremde  und  Heimath 
zugleich  an  def  einen  und  zugleich  theilweise  an  der  anderen  Seite  der 
Buhne  angezeigt  d.  h.  muthwillig  die  Zuschauer  um  jede  Illusion  gebracht 
haben,  oder  anzunehmen,  dass  Pollux  sich  geirrt  hat.  Da  ich  mich  weder 
zu  dem  Einen  noch  zu  dem  Anderen  verstehen  kann,  so  muss  ich  glauben, 
dass  der  sp&te  Grammatiker  unkundig  des  Principes,  welches  man  bei  Be- 
stimmung Ton  rechts  and  links  im  Theater  anwendete,  sich  geirrt  habe. 
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Die  in  Pollux'  Worten  bisher  iibergangenen  Aiudrucke  aygoS-ev  und 
mCoi  zu  erkl&ren,  wird  dadurch  schwierig,  dass  keiner  weder  zu  dem  Gliede, 
in  dem  er  steht,  zu  passen,  noch  in  dem  entgegengesetzten  Gliede  einen 
Gegengatz  zu  haben  scheint.  Denn  die  mCoi  sind,  wenn  sie  den  Innug 
entgegengesetzt  sind,  Fussganger;  wenn  das  Wasser  und  die  Seefahrt  ihnen 
gegeniibersteht ,  Landreisende.  Der  erste  Gegensatz  ist  im  vorliegenden 
Falle  in  keiner  Weise  anwendbar;  aber  auch  der  letztere  lasst  sich  nicht 
brauchen,  obwohl  Buttmann  (in  Rode*8  Uebers.  des  Vitr.  I.  p.  280  Note  r), 
Hermann  (de  re  seen,  in  Aesch,  Or,  p.  5)  und  Geppert  (altgriech.  Buhne 
p.  127  Note  3)  dies  versucht  und  eine  Andeutung  desselben  in  ix  Xi/nivos 
haben  finden  wollen.  Denn  nur  nebenbei  wird  des  Wassers  in  ix  lifjiivog 
gedacht;  dem  ctllaxod^Bv  des  zweiten  Gliedes  stebt  ayQod^iv  im  ersten  ge- 
geniiber,  und  dieses  ayQo&ev  weist  mit  Nachdruck  gerade  aufs  Land  hin. 
Nun  passt  aber  ay^od^ev  auch  nicht  in  das  Glied  hinein,  in  dem  es  steht 
Das  Land  wird  fur  gewohnlich  der  Stadt  entgegengesetzt ;  hier  steht  es  der 
Stadt,  gleich  als  ware  es  ein  nab  verwandterBegriffvon  Stadt,  zur  Seite. — 
Was  nun  zuerst  die  ttyQo&ev  betreffende  Schwierigkeit  betrifft,  so  riihrt 
sie,  wie  ich  meine,  aus  Corruption  des  Textes  her,  und  es  muss  aygo&sv 
in  ccyoQij^ev  umgeandert  werden.  Alsdann  kommt  der  durch  die  rechte 
Parodos  eintretende  Chor  von  der  ayoga  her,  sei  es  dass  sie  einem  Hafen, 
oder  sei  es  dass  sie  einer  Stadt  zugehort.  Nicht  nur  erhalt  so  das  eine 
Glied  des  Gegensatzes  eine  wahre  Einheit  in  dem  Begriffe  der  Heimath; 
die  Bedeutung  der  Parodos  tritt  dadurch  auch  in  voile  Uebereinstimmung 
mit  der  an  der  gleichen  Seite  befindlichen  Periakte,  und  der  von  Pollux 
angegebene  Gegensatz  ist  ganz  derselbe,  den  Vitruvius  bei  der  Erklarung 
der  Petiakten  mit  a  foro  und  a  peregre  bezeichnet  —  Die  Schwierigkeit, 
welche  in  ns^oC  liegt,  wird  inzwischen  selbst  durch  die  Aenderung  des 
Textes  nicht  gehoben;  denn  ein  Gegensatz  fur  ml^ol  hat  sich  dadurch 
nicht  ergeben.  Wie  unnatiirlich  und  gezwungen  es  ist,  aus  Ix  Xt/n^vos  den 
des  Wassers  zu  nehmen,  ist  bereits  bemerkt  worden.  Aber  ware  dies  wirk- 
lich  die  Ansicht  des  Pollux,  so  begreift  man  ausserdem  nicht,  durch  welche 
Parodos  die  eintreten  sollen,  die  von  der  Stadt  her  zu  Lande,  oder  die 
von  anderwarts  her  zur  See  ankommen  sollen.  Musste  dergleichen  aus 
der  Oeconomie  des  Drama  yerbannt  werden,  weil  die  Parodoi  nicht  darauf 
eingerichtet  waren?  Einen  solchen  Charakter  der  Armseligkeit  tragt  das 
antike  Theater  nicht  zur  Schau,  und  der  Gegensatz  zu  nsCoi,  zu  Fuss 
kommend,  ist  ein  anderer ;  es  sind  die  nicht  auf  den  Pfaden  der  Menschen 
erscheinenden,  nicht  zu  Fuss,  sondem  durch  die  Liifte  von  oben  her  er- 
scheinenden  Gotter,  die  die  linke  Parodos  nicht  beriihren,  obgleich  sie 
nach  Pollux  §.  128  an  der  linken  Parodos  herabschweben,  wie  z.  B.  der  Chor 
der  Okeaniden  in  des  Aischylos  Prometheus  thut.  Da  dergleichen  Gott- 
heiten  in  der  alten  Tragodie  nicht  selten  erscheinen,  da  Pollux  kurz  vor 
den  fraglichen  Worten  von  dem  Erscheinen  der  Meergotter  gesprochen 
hat,  da  er,  im  Begriffe  zu  den  Theatermaschinen  iiberzugehen,  die  es  vor- 
zugsweise  mit  den  Gottem  zu  thun  haben,  schon  deren  exceptionelle  Er- 
scheinung  in  Gedanken  haben  mochte:  so  begrenzt  er  durch  neCoC  seine 
Bestinunung  fur  den  Eintritt  durch  die  linke  Parodos  auf  die  Menschen.  — 
Die  alsbald  bei  Pollux  folgenden  Worte :  eiaeXd-ovreg  ^k  xajaTtjv  ogxriiftQav 
inl  T^v  axfivfiv  dia  xXifiaxtov  avafiaivovai   werden   von  G.  Hermann    (de 
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re  seen,  p.  7)  iind  von  Sommerbrodt  (1.  1.  I.  p.  10  Note  3)  in  Bezog  auf 
ihre  Stellung  beanstandet,  well  der  aus  der  Fremde  her  in  die  Orchestra 
eintretende  Chor  nicht  auf  die  Buhne  gestiegen,  i^ndem  in  der  Orchestra 
geblieben  seL  Nor  einzebie  Choreaten  seien  zuweilen,  wenn  sie  in  die 
Handlung  hiitten  eingreifen  miissen,  zum  Logeion  hinanfgestiegen.  Auch 
ich  halte  im  Ganzen  fur  wahr,  was  Itermann  in  Bezug  auf  den  Chor  be- 
hauptet,  aber  ich  kann-daraus  keinen  Grand  entnehmen,  um  die  Stellung 
der  Worte  im  Texte  des  Pollux  zu  verdachtigen.  Denn  da  Pollux  bei  den 
Parodoi  das  Aufb-eten  des  Chores  erwahnt ,  so  l3cheint  es  ganz  angemessen, 
dass  er  hier  auch  dessen  gedenkt,  dass  der  Chor  von  der  Orchestra  aus 
auch  auf  die  Biihne  steige.  Ueberdies  ist  die  8telle,  an  welcher  Hermann 
die  fraglichen  Worte  einschieben  will,  namlich  nach  §.  109,  dazu  gar  nicht 
geeignet.  Es  ist  da  von  der  Wirksamkeit,  von  dem  Auftreten,  den  Bewe- 
gungen  und  Stellungen  des  Chors  in  der  Orchestra  die  Rede;  von  der 
Biihne  spricht  Pollux  dagegen  erst  spater.  Werden  die  Worte  also  an 
jener  Stelle  eingeschoben,  so  wird  damit  offenbar  in  der  Darstellung  vorge- 
griffen.  —  Was  aber  endlich  den  Sinn  der  Worte  anlangt,  so  hat  densel- 
ben  achon  G.  Hermann  fde  re  seen,  in  Aesch.  Orest.  p.  7)  richtig  erfasst, 
indem  er  das  Heraufsteigen  des  Chors  zur  Biihne  nicht  als  etwas  regel- 
massig  stattfindendes  ansieht,  sondern  nur  fiir  ein  eventuell  eintretendes 
erkUirt  Wenn  man  so  bei  diesen  Worten  das  erganzt,  was  man  ohnehin 
bei  fast  alien  Bestimmungen  des  Pollux  von  §.  124  an  erganzen  muss: 
„wenn  die  Handlung  des  Drama  es  crfftrdert,**  und  zugleich  als  Subject 
nicht  das  voraufgehende  ol  dXXa/od-ev  nsCol  atfixvovfjLfvoi,  sondern  nur«o£ 
tt<pixvovfA€voi  festhalt:  so  sagen  die  Worte  nichts  aus  als:  „der  Chor  oder 
die  Choreuten  steigen  von  der  Orchestra  aus  auf  Treppen  zur  Skene  hin- 
auf,  natiirlich  nur  dann,  wenn  es  nothig  ist,"  und  an  dieser  Bestimmung 
wild  Niemand  Anstoss  nehmen  konnen.  Ob  alle  Choreuten  oder  nur  ein- 
zelne  hinansteigen,  ob  ^  gewohnlieh  oder  nur  selten  und  ausnahmsweise, 
darauf  ISsst  sich  Pollux  nicht  ein.  Fiir  ihn  ist  nicht  die  Handlung  des 
Hinapfsteigens  die  Hauptsache,  sondern  die  Treppen,  da  er  es  gerade  mit 
den  fii^  Tov  d-taxQov  zu  thun  hat;  und  darum  vergisst  er  nicht,  alsbald 
das  solenne  Wort  fiir  die  Treppenstufen  beizufiigen,  eilt  aber  darauf  zu 
anderen  Theilen  des  Theaters  fort.  Da  Pollux  Treppen  in  der  Mehrzahl 
nennt,  so  weiss  ich  mir  nicht  zu  erklaren,  warum  einzelne  G^lehrte,  z.  B. 
Geppert  L  L  p.  99,  nur  ^ine  annehmen  wollen.  Die  Spuren  von  zweien, 
die  etwas  nach  den  Enden  des  Logeion  hin  liegen,  sind  noch  in  mehreren 
alten  Theatem  sichtbar,  und  diese  Lage  der  Treppen  scheint  fiir  die  von 
links  oder  rechts  her  durch  die  Parodoi  in  die  Orchestra  eintretenden 
Qioreuten  ganz  angemessen  zu  sein. 

21)  Dennoch  sagt  Gkppert  (iiber  die  Eingange  p.  7):  „ein  Yolk,  das 
seine  HekLen  so  abbilden  konnte,  dass  sie  einen  Theil  ihrer  Waffen  ohne 
die  dazu  gehoiige  Kleidung  tragen,  das,  wie.man  behauptet  hat,  einen 
Wagen  mit  Pferden  im  vollen  Lauf  zeichnen  konnte,  ohne  die  Zugel  an- 
zudeuten,  das  mit  einem  Wort  in  der  Kunst  iiberall  nur  auf  das  eigent- 
lich  Bedeutende  und  Charakteristische  ausging  und  alle  jene  Anforderun- 
gen  an  das,  was  wir  Illusion  im  niederen  Sinne  des  Wortes  zu  nennen 
pflegen,  duichaoa  unberiicksichtigt  liess,  ein  solches  Yolk  sah  wahrschein- 
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lich  (NB.)  seine  Schauspieler  ohne  irgend  eine  BedenkHcIikeit  einen  Um- 
weg  auf  die  Biihne  nehmen^^  u.  s.  w.  Es  hatte  es  ruhig  angesehen ,  wenn 
ihm  nicht  abzuhelfen  gewesen  ware.  Aber  ein  Volk,  welches  eine  beson- 
dere  Skene  fiir  die  Handlung  schuf ,  die  Skene  mit  Decorationen  aus- 
schmiickte,  um  den  Ort  der  Handlung  den  Zuschauem  sinnlich  vor  Augen 
zu  stellen,  die  Helden  und  alle  bei  der  Handlung  Betheiligte  so  verklei- 
dete  und  ausstaffirte,  dass  man  sieht,  es  wollte  die  Illusion,  so  viel  es  ir- 
gend vermochte,  bervorrufen,  weil  diese  allerdings  den  Eindruck  der  Hand- 
lung verstarken  muss,  ein  solches  Yolk  kann  nimmermehr  an  einer  Stelle  die 
Decoration  als  Zeicben  einer  gewissen  Oertlicbkeit  aufgestellt,  und  ohne 
genugenden  Anlass  die  mit  dem  Orte  in  Verbindung  stehenden  Personen 
Yon  einem  anderen  Orte  her  haben  auftreten  lassen. 

22)  Auf  die  Worte  des  Vitruvius  5,  8  apud  eos  (Ghraecog)  tragici  et 
comict  actores  in  scena  peragtmty  reliqui  aviem  artifices  auaa  per  orche- 
stram  praeatant  actiones,  Itctgue  ex  eo  scenici  et  thymelici  graece  separa- 
tint  nominantuTy  und  die  des  Pollux  §.  123  axrivri  fikv  vnoxQutov  t^iov,  ti 
^k  oQxriOTQa  rov  x^Qov  wage  ich  keinen  Beweis  zu  grunden.  Denn  so  gut 
als  der  Chor  zeitweilig  die  Skene  besteigen  konnte,  ohne  darum  seinen 
Charakter  und  Namen  als  Thymeliker  zu  verlieren,  eben  so  wohl  ist  es 
denkbar,  dass  Schauspieler  ausnahmsweise  in  die  Orchestra  sich  begaben 
oder  durch  dieselbe  nur  hindurchschritten,  ohne  dass  sie  darum  aufhorten, 
die  der  Skene  zugehorigen  Kiinstler  zu  sein. 

23)    Durch  welche  Thiiren  gelangten  die  Schauspieler  auf 

die  Biihne? 

Die  entgegengesetzte  Ansicht  ist  durch  Geppert  theils  hi  seiner  Schrift: 
iiber  die  Eingange  zu  dem  Proskenium  und  der  Orchestra,  Berlin  1842, 
theils  in  dem  spater  erschienenen  Werke:  die  altgriechische  Biihne  Lpz. 
1843  p.  128  £F1  festgehalten  worden.  Er  macht  in  dem  zuerst  genannten 
Werke  p.  9  darauf  aufinerksam,  dass  die  Schauspieler  ofters  bei  ihrer  An- 
kunft  den  Chor  anreden,  wahrend  sich  doch  auf  der  Skene  Personen  be- 
finden,  die,  wenn  sie  selbst  auf  der  Biihne  gewesen  waren ,  ihnen  weit  na- 
her  gestanden  haben,  und  von  ihnen  zuerst  miissten  angeredet  worden 
sein.  Ich  glaube  aber,  dass,  wo  dies  geschieht,  es  immer  seinen  speciellen 
Grund  liat,  so  dass  man  durchaus  nicht  befugt  ist,  daraus  einen  Schluss 
auf  den  Standort,  den  der  Schauspieler  einnimmt,  zu  machen.  Ich  will  zu 
dem  Zwecke  alle  von  Geppert  angefuhrten  Beispiele  durchgehen.  In  der 
Elektra  des  Sophokles  wendet  sich  der  Paidagogos,  der,  wie  ich  meine, 
von  der  Seitenthiir  der  Skene  her  erscheint,  darum  an  den  Chor,  weil 
Klytaimnestra  zum  Opfer  an  den  Altar  ApoUons,  der  in  der  Nahe  der 
Decoration  sich  befunden  hat,  zuriickgetreten  ist.  Derselbe  Fall  kehrt  in 
der  p.  11  aus  dem  Konig  Oidipus  entnommenen  Scene  wieder.  Ganz  ahn- 
lich  verhalt  es  sich,  wenn  in  dem  p.  tO  angefiihrten  Falle  Orestes  nicht  die 
Elektra,  welche  sich  auf  der  Skene  befindet,  sondem  den  Chor  anredet.  Elektra 
ist  sinnend  und  iiberlegend  nach  einer  Seite  der  Biihne  bin  zuriickgetre- 
ten; denn  wahrend  des  Chorgesangs,  der  dem  Erscheinen  des  Orestes  us- 
mittelbar   vorhergeht,  kann  sie  unmoglich  an  der  vorderen  Seite  des  Pro* 
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skenion  sich  befonden  haben.  In  der  p.  11  der  Andromache  entnommenen 
Scene  kehrt  Hermione,  die   sich  in   den  Palast  zuriickbegeben  will,  dem 
eben  erscheinenden  Orestes  den  Riicken  zu ;  naturlich  redet  letzterer  nicht 
sie,  Bondem  den  Chor  an.     In  der  Hekabe  (p.  13)  ist  es  nicht  wunderbar, 
dass  Talthybios  die  vor  Erschopfung  znsammengesuukene  Hekabe  nicht 
sieht,   sondem  sich  an  den  Chor  wendet     Ganz  ahnlich  verhalt  sich  die 
Sache  im  Orestes  des  Euripides  (p.  14) ;  denn  auch  Orestes  liegt  krank 
da  und  wird  von  dem  auftretenden  Menelaos  nicht  alsbald  bemerkt   Wenn 
in  der  p.  15  aus  dem  Aias  beigebrachten  Scene  Odysseus  den  Chor  £ragt, 
was  es  gebe :  so  ist  auch  dies  naturlich ,  da  der  Chor  es  ist ,  der  ihn  bei 
seinem  Erscheinen  zuerst  anredet     Der  Chor  aber  kommt  mit  seiner  An- 
sprache  darum  den  Anderen  zuvor,   weil  er   wiinscht,   den  obwaltenden 
Streit  bald  beigelegt  zu  sehen,  und  eine  Hiilfe  dazu  im  Odysseus  erblickt 
Noch  weniger  kann  es  auffallen,  wenn  Odysseus  fragt,  was  es  hier  gebe. 
Denn  wenn  er  auch  den  Gregenstand  des  Streites  kennt,   so  kann  er  doch 
nicht  wissen,  bis  zu  welchem  Punkte  der  Streit  gediehen  ist   Wenn  (p.  16) 
der  Bote,  welcher  der  Elektra  den  Mord   des  Aigisthos  melden   soil,  den 
Chor,  nicht  die  auf  der  Biihne  befindliche  Elektra  anredet:  so  ist  nicht 
zu  ubersehen,  wie  zaghaft  und  wenig  hoffend  Elektra  eben  aus  dem  Hause 
getreten  ist;   sie  ist  also   wohl  noch  in  dessen  Nahe,   wahrend  der  Bote 
bei  seinem  Erscheinen  der  Orchestra  halb  zugewendet,  zuerst  mit  seinem 
Blicke  den  zahlreichen  Chor  tri£Ft,  und  demgemass  ihm,  nicht  der  Elektra 
sich  zukehrt.     Der  Bote  kommt    iiberdies  in  grosser  Eile  an,  und  darf 
demnach  nicht  lange  iiberlegen,    an   wen  er  sich  zuerst  wenden  solL    Ln 
Orestes  des  Euripides  (p.  17)  wird  das  Erscheinen  des  Tyndareos  freiUch 
Yom  Chor  zuerst  bemerkt;  aber  darum  braucht  er  dem  Chore  nicht  naher 
zu  sein  als  den  Schauspielem  auf  der  Skene.     Der  Chor  hat  mehr  Musse 
iun   sich  zu  blicken  als  die  in  die  Handlung  verflochtenen  Schauspieler. 
Dass  aber  Tyndareos  den  Chor  auffordert,  ihn  zu  Menelaos,  den  er  lange 
nicht  gesehen  hat,  zu  fuhren,  sehe  ich  nicht  fiir  erwiesen  an.    Er  wendet 
sich  mit  dieser  Aufforderung  wohl  an  die  auf  der  Skene  befindlichen  Per- 
sonen,  und  alsbald  giebt  sich  Menelaos  zu  erkennen.     In  der  Taurischen 
Iphigeneia  (p.  IS)  muss  sich  Thoas  an  den  Chor  wenden,  weil  Iphigeneia 
nicht  auf  der  Buhne  anwesend  ist    Ja  auch  dem  aus  den  Hiketiden  des 
Euripides  (p.  19)  beigebrachten  Beispiele  muss  ich  jede  Beweiskraft  ab- 
sprechen;  denn  die  Skene  ist  beim  Erscheinen  des  Iphis  nicht  mit  Men- 
Bchen  angefullt,  wie  Greppert  voraussetzt,  sondem  vielmehr  leer.    Euadne, 
die  eben  einen  Felsen,  vielleicht  zum  Theil  hinter  der  Decoration,  ersteigt, 
kann  dem  Yater  nicht  alsbald  sichtbar  werden ,  und  soil  es  nicht ;  mithin 
bleibt  Niemand  iibrig,  an  den  sich  Iphis  wenden  kann,  als  der  Chor.    Den 
BoteUy   der  in  den  Persem  des  Aischylos  das  Ungliick  des  Xerxes  meldet, 
ist  G«ppert  (p.  20)  gendgt    wahrend  des  Berichtes  in  der  Orchestra  ste- 
hepd  darzustellen.     Aber  das  Schweigen  der  Atossa   wahrend  der  langen 
Weherufe,  die  er  vemehmen  lasst,  und  das  Anreden  des  aus  Persem  be- 
Btehenden  Chores,  nicht  der  Konigin,  lasst  sich,  wie  mich  diinkt,  auch  ohne 
diese  Yoraussetzimg  begriinden.     Der  Chor  kiindigt  die  Ankunft  des  Bo- 
ten  an,  und  da  er  alsbald  in  die  Elagen  desselben  einstimmt,  so  ist  es  na- 
turlich, dass  der  Bote  sich  ihm  zukehrt     Warum  die  Eonigin  schweigt, 
erklart  sie  selbst;  sie  ist  durch  der  Leiden  Last  betaubt;  mithin  nothigt 
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nichts,  den  Bqten  dnrch  die  Orchestra  her  auffcreten,  nichtd,  ihn  dort  ver- 
weilen  zn  lassen.  Als  noch  evidenter  fuhrt  Greppert  p.  23  eine  Scene  aus 
dem  Agamemnon  an,  wo  Rlytaimnestra  die  nahe  Ankunffc  eines  Boten  an- 
kundigt,  dieser'aber,  vom  Chor  oder  dem  Chorfiihrer  bewillkomnmet,  mit 
dem  Chore  sich  in  ein  Zwiegesprach  einlasst,  bei  welchem  Rlytaimnestra 
stnmme  Zeugin  ist.  ^a  mm  der  (Bote),  sagt  Geppert,  wahrend  seinem 
ganzen  Erscheinen  vor  dem  Publikmn  nicht  einmal  seine  Herrin  anredet, 
sondem  nor  zum  Chorfiihrer  spricht,  und  von  jener  bloss  deshalb  ange- 
redet  wird,  um  iiuren  Willen  zii  vemehmen,  so  ist  in  der  That  kein  Grand 
Yorhanden,  anzunehmen,  er  habe  jemals  in  dieser  Scene  das  Logeion  be* 
treten.^  £s  fragt  sich  aber  keineswegs,  ob  Grand  vorhanden  ist,  dass  er 
aof  der  Skene  sei,  sondem  ob  etwas  bestimmt  darauf  hinweist,  dass  er 
durch  die  Orchestra  gekommen  sei;  und  darauf  kann  nur  mit  Nein  ge- 
antwortet  werden.  Klytaimnestra  will,  wie  sie  selbst  erklart,  den  Boten 
nicht  aujsfragen,  der  Chor  dagegen  redet  den  Boten  an.  £s  kann  also 
nicht  auffallen,  wenn  der  Bote  seine  Botschaft  dem  dafiir  sich  interessiren- 
den  Chore  mittheilt  Da  aber  Klytaimnestra  erklart,  von  dem  Boten  nichts 
wissen'zu  wollen:  so  ist  ihm  die  Moglichkeit  mit  ihr  zu  reden  benommen. 
Etwas  Weiteres  hingegen  in  Beziehung  auf  die  Stellung,  die  er  wahrend 
des  G^praches  gegen  die  anderen  Personen  einnimmt,  in  Beziehung  anf 
den  Weg,  den  er  eingeschlagen  hat,  um  in  die  Nahe  des  Chors  vor  dem 
koniglichen  Palaste  zu  gelangen,  vermag  ich  der  Scene  nicht  zu  entneh- 
men.  —  Dies  sind  sammtliche  von  Geppert  fiir  seine  Thesis  beigebrachten 
Beispiele;  ich  kann  in  keinem  derselben  eine  bestimmte  und  sichere  An- 
deutung  dafiir,  dass  Schauspieler  durch  die  Orchestra  kommen  und  von 
da  '  zum  Logeion  hinansteigen ,  finden.  —  Noch  geringere  Beweiskraft 
schreibe  ich  der  Bemerkung  p.  25  zu,  dass  der  Chor  die  Auffcretenden  in 
der  B.egel  friiher  gewahr  werde  als  die  auf  der  BUhne  befindlichen  Perso- 
nen. Denn  da  letztere  durch  die  Handlung,  in  die  sie  verflochten  sind, 
in  Ansphich  genommen  werden:  so  kann  es  nicht  fehlen,  dass  ihnen  das 
Eintreten  irgend  einer  Person  entgeht,  wahrend  der  mehr  beobachteixle 
Chor,  der  iiberdies  der  Biihne  zugekehrt  ist  und  diese  nach  alien  Seiten 
hin  leicht  ubersehen  kann,  das  Herannahen  von  Pefsonen  leicht  und  bald 
bemerken  kann  und  muss.  Weiter  p.  27  macht  Geppert  darauf  aufinerk- 
sam,  dass  die  in  der  Orchestra  auftxetenden  Personen  von  denen,  die  nach- 
her  die  Skene  vom  Hintergrunde  aus  betreten,  nicht  so  bald  gesehen  wer- 
den, wie  man  es  bei  der  verhaltnissmassig  geringen  Tiefe  der  Hellenischen 
Biihne  erwarten  soUte.  Aber  die  zwei  dafiir  angefiihrten  Stellen  beweisen 
keineswegs,  was  Geppert  daraus  folgem  mochte.  In  der  aus  den  Phoini- 
kerinnen  beigebrachten  Scene  wendet  sich  Jokaste  bei  ihrem  Erscheinen 
nicht  an  Polyneikes  darum,  weil  dieser  fern  von  ihr,  etwa  in  der  Orche- 
stra ist,  sondem  weil  dieser  sie  nicht  gerufen  hat.  Grerufen  ist  sie  vom 
Chore  worden;  es  ist  also  auch  natiirlich,  dass  sie  diesen  bei  ihrem  Her- 
vortreten  anredet.  In  dem  zweiten  der  Antigone  entnonunenen  Beispiele 
wendet  sich  dagegen  Eurydike  nicht  an  den  Boten,  sondem  an  den  Chor, 
weil  sie  von  des  ersteren  Anwesenheit  nichts  weiss.  —  Wenn  femer  die 
Aufbretenden  (p.  28)  aussern,  dass  sie  steile  Zugange  zur  Scene  zu  erstei- 
gen  haben:  so  ist  hier  vorweg  genommen,  was  vor  Allem  zu  beweisen  war, 
dass  das  Proskenion  die  Anhohe  darstellt,  und  man  zu  dieser  auf  Treppen 
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hinanfstieg.    Die  Anhohen  sind  aber  nicht  da  zn  snchen,  sie  befbiden  sich 
auf  dem  Proskenion,  und  zwar  hohere  und  grossere,  als  die  aus  dem  Ion, 
der  Elektra  und   den  Bakcheu  des  Euripides  bemerklich  gemachten.    Wer 
gedenkt  hierbei  nicht  der  Felshohen,  welche  die  Scenerie  im  Prometheus, 
der  boBchigen  Berggeh&nge,  welche  die  Scenerie  in  den  Yogeln  des  Ari- 
stophanes zeigen   musste?   und  doch  ist  hier  an  ein  Aufsteigen  aus  der 
Orchestra  nicht  zu  denken.  —    Weiter  macht  Gepperi  (Eing.  p.  30  und 
altgriech.  Biihne  p.  132)  darauf  aufmerksam,  dass  die  Todtenopfer  in  der 
Orchestra  von  den  Schauspielem  vorgenommen,  von  dem  dort  befindlichen 
Altare  Yerfolgte  durch  ihre  Verfolger,  durch  Schauspieler,   fortgerissen 
werden.    Diese  Schlussfolge  ruht  auf  der  Voraussetzung,   dass  der  Altar, 
ui  dem  dies  geschehen,   in  der  Orchestra  sich  befunden  habe.     Ich  muss 
dies  leider  bestimmt  in  Abrede  stellen;  denn  es  fehlt  an  jeder  sicheren 
Anzeige,  dass  irgend  ein  Theil  der  Decoration,  also  auch  der  Altar,  sich 
irgend  wo  anders  als  auf  der  Biihne  befunden  hat    Das  Beispiel,  welches 
Greppert  aus  des  Aischylos  liiketiden  beibringt,  und  welches  keineswegs 
so  vereinzelt  da  steht,  wie  seine  Worte  muthmassen  lassen,  beweist  also 
nichts.    Die  Grewaltthat,  von  der  dort  die  Rede  ist,   geht  auf  der  Skene 
▼or  sich.  —    Demnachst  weist  Geppert  (Eing.  p.  31)  darauf  hin,  dass  im 
Orestes  des  Euripides  die  Zugange  durch  die  Orchestra,  also  die  Parodoi, 
als  die  einzigen  zum  Orte  der  Handlung  fiihrenden  Wege  angesehen  wer- 
den, und  dass  demnach  die  spater  auf  einem  dieser  Wege  Eintretenden 
ofEenbar  durch  die  Orchestra  kommen  miissen.    Da  aber,  wie  bei  der  Be< 
deutung  der  Thiiren  erwUhnt  und  festgestellt  worden  ist,  die  neben  den 
Periakten   auf  der  Skene  und  in   der  Orchestra    vorbeifuhrenden   Wege 
nor   eine  und  dieselbe   Strasse,  die  zwei  an  der  rechten  Seite  des  Thea- 
ters befindlichen  die  nach  der  Stadt  hin  fiihrende,  die  an  der  entgegenge- 
setzten  Seite  des  Theaters  befindlichen  die  nach  der  Fremde  hin  fohrende 
Strasse  bezeichnen,  und  der  Chor,  wenn  er,  in  zwei  Halften  getheilt,  an  den 
beiden  aus  der  Orchestra  zur  Buhne  fiihrenden  Treppen  Wache  hfilt,  eben 
so  gut  die  auf  der  Buhne  wie  die  in   der  Orchestra  befindlichen  Wege  im 
Aoge  behalt:  ^so  ist  nicht  einzusehen,  warum  die  zum  Orte  der  Handlung 
kommenden  Schauspieler   gerade  nur  von  der  Orchestra  her  sich   sollen 
nShem  diirfen;  sie  benutzen,  wie  sie  sonst  immer  thun,  die  auf  der  Skene 
neben  den   Periakten   befindlichen   Zugange.      Wenn   aber  Geppert   auf 
Grand  dieses  &nen  Beispiels  (p.  35)  geneigt  ist,  sogar  „auch  in  alien  an- 
dem  Dramen,  wo  die  Biihne  etwas  Aehnliches  (NB.)  darstellte,  dieselbe 
Anoidnung   hinsichts  der   Zugange  zum   Proscenium^'   Mizunehmen,  und 
dies  namentlich  auf  alle  die  Stucke  ausgedehnt  wissen  will,  wo  (und  dies 
ist  sehr  h&ufig  der  Fall)  die  Handlung  vor  einem  K6nigspalaste  vor  sich 
geht,  indem  hier  und  in  einer  Reihe  anderer  Stucke ,   die  er  auf  derselben 
Seite  bemerklich  macht,  die  Scene  eine  geschlossene  gewesen  sei:   so 
ISsst  er  sich  hier  von  seiner  vorgefassten  Meinung  blind  fortreissen.    Eine 
geschlossene  Scenerie   in  dem  Sinne,    dass  sie  in  sich  zu  einem  Ganzen 
sich  abschliesst,  wird  zwar  alien  diesen  Stiicken  nicht  gefehlt  haben;  aber 
einen  Beweis  dafiir,  dass  die  in  den  angegebenen  Stiicken  befindliche  Sce- 
nerie keine  andereu  Zugange  gestattete  oder  erforderte,  als  die  vermittelst 
der  Parodoi  durch  die  Orchestra,  zu  geben,  mochte  wohl  sehr  schwer  hal- 
ten.    Was  alier  namentlich  die  Antigone  des  Sophokles  anlangt,  in  wel- 
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chem  Stiicke  Gkppert  ganz  besonders  geneigt  ist  eine  gescthlossene  Scene 
anzunehmen :  so  ist  dergleichen  unzulassig.  Die  Seite  zur  Linken  des  k5- 
niglichen  Palastes  muss  eine  von  Grebauden  freie  Gregend  darstellen,  und 
in  einer  solchen  kann  es  nicht  an  Wegen  und  Stegen,  um  zum  Palaste 
zu  gelangen,  fehlen.  Hier  findet  also  eine  geschlossene  Scene  nicht  statt.  — 
Weiterhin  auf  p.  36  weist  Geppert  den  feierlichen  Aufziigen  ihren  Weg 
durch  die  Orchestra  an,  und  zwar  aus  dem  Grunde,  weil  das  tragische  Pa- 
thos auf  diesem  Wege  den  Zuschauem  weit  mehr  vor  Augen  trete,  als 
wenn  der  Zug  unmittelbar  aVis  den  Coulissen  aiif  die  Biihne  komme.  Zu 
diesen  Aufziigen  rechnet  er  den  des  Xerxes  in  den  Persem,  den  Agamem- 
nons  in  dem  gleichnamigen  Stiicke  und  vor  allem  den  der  Klytaimnestra  in 
der  Iphigeneia  in  Aulis  nebst  dem  des  Theseus  in  den  Hiketiden  des 
Euripides.  £s  wird  spater  nothig  sein,  auf  diese  Beispiele  noch  im  Ein- 
zelnen  zunickzukommen.  Fur  jetzt  sei  im  Allgemeinen  nur  so  viel  be- 
merkty  dass  ich  in  der  Sache  mit  Geppert  vollstandig  iibereinstimme ;  den 
von  ihm  vorgebrachten  Grund  kann  ich  aber  nicht  gelten  lassen.  Durch 
die  Orchestra  konunen  derartige  Aufziige  nur  darum,  weil  Wagen  und 
Rosse  auf  der  antiken  Biihne  nicht  erscheinen  konnten.  Der  Weg  von 
der  Seitencoulisse  hingegen  bis  zur  Mitte  des  Logeion,  wo  die  Handlung 
sich  entwickelt,  ist  fast  eben  so  lang,  wie  der  Weg  von  der  Parodos  bis 
eben  dahin.  In  wie  fern  soil  es  nun  einen  starkeren  und  grossartigeren 
Eindruck  machen,  wenn  der  Zug  in  der  Orchestra,  nicht  auf  der  Buhne 
erscheint?  Bestimmte  allein  der  Grad  des  Imponirens  den  Weg,  so  miisste 
jedenfalls  der  auf  dem  erhohten  Logeion,  wo  die  Gegenstande  von  unten 
bis  oben  den  Zuschauem  vor  Augen  traten ,  wie  (Eing.  p.  6)  „der  schick- 
salschwere  Schritt  eines  Sehers,  wie  Tiresias,  das  sorgenvolle  Zogem  des 
Hamon,  der  unheilverkiindende  Gang  eines  Boten  und  alle  jene  verschie- 
denen  Niiancirungen,  die  der  Charakter  der  auftretenden  Person  mit  sich 
brachte,"  dem  durch  die  Orchestra  vorgezogen  werden.  Der  Grund  mithin, 
den  Geppert  fur  seine  Ansicht  vorbringt,  ist  nicht  haltbar;  in  der  Sache, 
so  weit  Bosse  und  Wagen  den  Aufzug  begleiten,  hat  er  Recht.  Aber  es 
ist  zugleich  ersichtlich,  dass  von  dem  Auftreten  der  Prachtziige  kein 
Schluss  auf  das  sonstige  Auftreten  der  Schauspieler  zu  machen  ist.  — 
Am  Schlusse  seiner  Abhandlung:  iiber  die  Eingange,  wie  auch.p.  128  der 
Schrift:  altgriech.  Biihne  ist  Geppert  ferner  geneigt,  aus  den  Worten  des 
Pollux  §.  126  €iaeXd-6vT€s  eig  t^v  oQXfjcJTQttV  inl  rriv  (Jxijviiv  6ia  xkifiaxtav 
avafiaivovai  auch  einen  Beweis  fur  das  Auftreten  der  Schauspieler  von 
der  Orchestra  her  zu  finden.  Da  aber  Pollux  das,  was  er  iiber  die  Skene 
sagen  wollte,  in  §.  126  beendet  hat,  und  mit  j(ov  fiivroi  naQodtav  zum 
zweiten  Haupttheile  des  Theaters,  zur  Orchestra,  fortgeht:  so  kann  in  den 
angefiihrten  Worten  nicht  von  den  Schauspielem,  sondem  nur  vom  Chore 
die  Rede  sein,  und  hierauf  bezieht  sie  auch  G.  Hermann.  —  Eine  Schluss- 
folgerung  hinsichtlich  des  Auftretens  der  Schauspieler  lasst  sich  aber  vol- 
lends  nicht  aus  dem  machen,  was  bei  den  Vorgang^rn  des  Thespis  Sitte 
gewesen  ist.  Dennoch  versucht  es  Geppert  (Eingange  p.  6)  auch  damit, 
indem  er  voraussetzt,  es  sei  der  einzelne  Schauspieler  anfangs  so  auf  den 
als  Skene  dienenden  Tisch,  wie  die  Schaujspieler  spater  durch  die  Orchestra 
ziun  Logeion  hinangestiegen ;  und  diese  Weise  des  Auftretens  sei  dem- 
nach  ein  Ueberrest  der  alten  Sitte.   Aber  woher  weiss  denn  Geppert,  dass 
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der  Schaofpieler  gerade  von  der  Seite  der  Zuschaner  her  aof  den  Tisch 
gestiegen  ist?  Es  ist  dies  eine  durchnichts  zabegriindendeVoraussetzong; 
ja  es  schemt  mir  natiirlicher  anzunehmen,   dass   der  Schanspieler   hinter 
dem  Tische  erschienen ,  and  von  da  den  Zuschauem  zugewendet  aof  den 
Tisch  getreten  ist    Jedenfalls  leuchtet  ein,  dass  ein  Beweis  hieraus  nicht 
gefohrt  werden  kann.  —  Weiter  beruft  sich  Geppert  (altgriech.  Biihne  p. 
129)  anf  die  Worte  (149)  arafiatve  aatTriQ  rg  no  lei  xal  v^v  (pavetg  in  den 
Rittem  des  Aristophanes.    Schon  zwei  Scholiasten  batten  geseben,  dass  der 
Wursth&idler  bier  aufgefordert  werde,  aus  der  Orchestra  zmn  Logeion  her- 
aufzuBteigen ,    and   einer  derselben  babe   diese  Art  des  Hinzagehens  zur 
Bohne  iiberdies  als  eine  antiquirte  bezeicbnet    Hier  ist  zavorderst  nicht 
za  iiberseben,  dass  nicht  der  alte  Scholiast  des  Cod.  Rav.  es  ist,  der  die 
angefUhrte  Erklfirang  abgiebt,  sondem  jiingere,  and  es  ist  mitbin  fraglich, 
wie  viel  sie  noch  von  der  Beschaffenbeit  der  altbellenischen  Biihne  gewasst 
baben.    Sodann  aber  kann  ich  auch  nicht  zugeben,  dass  der  eine  Scholiast 
die  erwShnte  Art  des  Hinansteigens  als  einen  lediglich  friiberen  Zeiten  an- 
geh5rigen  Branch  bezeicbnet;   er  sagt  offenbar  nicbts,  als  ayafiaCveiv  and 
xarnfiaCviiv  seien  diealthergebracbten  Ausdriicke  fiir  eiaiivai  inl  rd  lo- 
yetov  and  anaXXttrrea&at,  die  termini  technici  fur  das  ofiPentlicbe  Anf-  and 
Abtreten,  and  darin  scheint  er  mir  ganz  Recht  zu  baben ;  aber  der  Beweis 
dafiir,  dass  die  Worte  auch  in  gleicber  Bedeutung  vom  Auf-   and  Abtre- 
ten  anf  der  Biihne  gebraacht  warden,  ist  noch  nicht  gefiibrt  worden.  Den- 
noch  ^fltimme  ich  in  der  Sache  Geppert  zu ;   nur  glaube  ich ,  dass  ein  der 
Komodie  zagehoriger  Ausnabmefall  keinen  Scbluss  auf  das  gestattet,  was 
fiir  gewohnlich  and  ni^entlich  in  der  Tragodie  gescbab.  —  Die  von  Gep- 
pert (altgriech.  Biihne  p.  130)  aus  der  Eirene  beigebrachte  Stelle  beweist 
dagegen  nichts.    Trygaios  befindet   sich    (cf.  v.  80  and  besonders  174)  in 
grosser  Hohe  iiber  dem  Logeion;  von  da  will  er  726  und  zwar  auf  seinem 
KSfer  sitzend  durch  die  Luft  (721)  herabfliegen.    Weun  es  nun  beisst,  er 
solle,  dJBi  der  KSfer  fort  sei,    an  die  Gottin  sich  anschmiegen,    was  deutet 
hier  auf  einHinabschweben  in  die  Orchestra?  Nichts.    Trygaios  will  nach 
Hause,  sein  Haas  ist  auf  der  Skene  dargestellt ;  dabin  strebt  er  zu  gelan- 
gen,  nicht  aber  in   die  Orchestra.    Der  Scholiast  ist  hier  also  wieder   in 
Irrthom.  —  Den  aus  den  Ekklesiazusen  and  Acharnem  (p.  131)  entnomme- 
nen  Stellen  schreibt  Geppert  selbst  keine  voUe  Beweiskraft  zu;  es  handelt 
sich  auch  nar  am  die  Deutang  von   avafiaiveiv  and  xuTafiaiveiv.  —  End- 
lich  sucht  Geppert  (altgriech.   Biihne  p.  131)   seine  Ansicbt  durch  einige 
VasengfflnlQde  zu  erbSrten.    Er  siebt  in  zwei  auf  Tafel  2  mitgetheilten  Qe- 
maiden  „ein  paar  Scenen  aus  dem  gefesselten  Prometheus  auf  dem  atheni- 
schen  Theater^  dargestellt.    ,,Man,  siebt  auf  beiden  die  Scbausitze  des  athe- 
niscben  Theaters,  daneben  den  Haupteingang.    Auf  der  einen  (Abbildung) 
ist  lo  eben  im  BegrifF  durch  denselben  hereinzutreten."    Der  Scbauspieler, 
der  die  lo  vorstellt?   das  ist  nicht  moglicb;    als  vollstandiges  Thier  mit 
vier  Fossen  ist  lo  im  Theater  zu  Athen   nicht   dargestellt  worden.     Mag 
also  aach  der  Stier  die  lo  vorstellen  —  Darstellung  einer  Scene  aus  einem 
Drama  ist  es  keinesfalls,  und  es  ist  also  auch  nichts  Rir  die  theatraliscbe  Dar- 
steUang  daraas  zu  folgem.    In  dem  zweiten  Gemalde  siebt  man  eine  Frau 
auf  einer  Sitzstafe,  die  das  Ausseben  der  im  Theater  befindlichen  Sitzreiben 
hat,  sitzen.    Ihr  zugewendet  ist  eine  zweite  Frau,  die  den  Rucken  einer  von 
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Saulen  eingefassten  Thuro£[iinng  zukehrt,  und  in  der  Tliiiroffiiung  ist  ein 
Blitz  schwebend  dargestellt.  Von  ihm  meint  Geppert,  er  sei  das  Zeichen, 
dass  Hermes,  ^er  dem  ungehorsamen  Titanen  die  Befehle  des  Zeus  iiber- 
bnngt,  auch  von  dieser  Seite  auftritt  Zu  wem  soil  er  aber  kommen? 
doch  nur  zu  Prometheus ;  aber  von  diesem  oder  von  dem  Gebirge,  an  dem 
er  zu  denken  ist,  zeigt  sicb  keine  Spur.  Hier  kann  der  angebliche  Her- 
mes nur  den  Frauen  sich  nahem  wollen,  und  wenn  es  eine  Scene  aus  Pro- 
metheus ist,  so  konnen  die  dargestellten  nur  Okeaniden  sein.  Aber  ist  es 
denkbar,  dass  der  Maler  sie  zum  Theil  sitzend  auf  den  Zuschauerstufen 
werde  dargestellt  haben?  gewiss  nicht.  'Man  sieht  also  aus  alle  dem,  dass 
hier  an  die  Darstellung  einer  Scene  aus  dem  Prometheus  des  Aischylos 
nicht  zu  denken  ist;  es  lasst  sich  also  auch  nichts  fiir  das  Auftreten  der 
Schauspieler  aus  dem  Gemalde  folgem.  —  Eine  Scene  aus  irgend  einer 
Komodie  ist  dagegen  in  der  That  auf  dem  Tafel  4  mitgetheilten  Bilde  dar- 
gestellt, und  zwar  sieht  Geppert  (L  1.  p.  132)  in  demselben  drei  Piguren 
auf  der  Treppe  des  Proskenion,  von  denen  zwei  bemuht  sind,  ihren  Mit- 
telsmann  durch  Ziehen  und  Stossen  auf  s  Logeion  zu  bringen.  Aber  ver- 
gebens  sucht  man  danach  auf  dem  Bilde ;  von  einer  Treppe  ist  keine  Spur 
da;  man  sieht  nur  ein  auf  erhohter  Biihne  befindliches  Ge^ell  (eine  Art 
Lager?),  auf  dem  zwei  Personen  eine  dritte  festhalten,  oder  auszustrecken 
versuchen.  Einen  Schluss  auf  das  Auftreten  der  Schauspieler  vermag  ich 
dsCher  dem  Bilde  in  keiner  Weise  zu  entnehmen.  —  Dies  sind,  so  viel  ich 
sehen  kann,  sanuntliche  Beweise,  welche  Geppert  beibringt ,  um  sein^  An- 
sicht,  dass  die  Schauspieler  durch  die  Orchestra  zur  Biihne  hinangegangen 
sind,  zu  erharten.  Ich  kann  mich  durch  sie  nicht  bewogen  fiihlen,  ihm 
beizustimmen. 

24)  yitr.5,  7.  Podii  altitudo  ah  libramento  pulpiti  cum  corona  et  lyd 
duodedma  orchestrae  diametri:  supra  podium  columnae  cum  capitulis  ei 
spirts  altae  guarta  parte  ejusdem  diametri:  epistylia  et  ornamenta  earum  co- 
lumnarum  altitudinis  quinta  parte:  pluteum  insuper  cum  unda  et  corona 
inferioris  plutei  dimidia  parte:  supra  id  pluteum  columnae  quarta  parte 
minore  altitudine  sint  quam  inferiores:  epistylia  et  ornamenta  earum  co- 
hjumnarum  quinta  parte.  Item  si  tertia  episcenos  futura  erit ,  mediani  plutei 
summu/m  sit  dimidia  parte :  columnae  summae  medicmarum  minus  altae  sint 
quarta  parte:  epistylia  cum  coronis  earum  columnarum  item  habeant  altitu- 
dinis quintam  partem,  —  Die  Worte  inferioris  plutei  fallen  auf,  weil  ein 
in/erius  pluteum  im  Unterstocke  nicht  erwahnt  worden  ist.  Vitruvius  ver- 
steht  aber  unter  dem  in/erius  pluteum  o£fenbar  nichts  als  das  pulpitam^ 
von  dessen  Flache  aus  er  die  Hohe  des  podium  bestimmt.  Da  das  pulpi- 
tum  eine  gedielte  Flache  ist,  die  iiber  einem  hohlen  Raume  sich  befindet,  da 
diese  Ebene  eben  so  unmittelbar  wie  das  pluteum  in  den  hohern  Stockwer- 
ken  an  die  Skenenfront  anstosst:  so  tragt  Vitruvius  den  Ausdruck  pluteum 
hier  auch  auf  jenes  fiber;  und  er  konnte  dies  um  so  eher  thun,  da  die  zu- 
gleich  genannten  Gesimse  unda  und  corona  der  corona  und  lysis  des  pocUi 
entsprechen,  mithin  nicht  zweifelhaft  sein  konnte,  was  Vitruvius  unter  dem 
in/erius  pluteum  verstanden  wissen  woUte.  Freilich  giebt  das  in/erius  plu- 
teum oder  das  pulpitum,  von  dessen  Flache  an  erst  die  Hohe  des  podium 
berechnet  wird,  keine  Hohe  ab,  wie  die  in  den  hohern  Stockwerken  befindli- 
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chen  phaea,  und  doch  soil  damit  hier  die  Hohe  des  Unterstockes  bezeich< 
net  werden.  Da  aber  Vitruvius  kurz  vorher  gesagt  hat,  er  berechne  die 
Hohe  des  pofHum  a  lifjramento  pulpiti  an :  so  Ubertragt  sich  diese  Bestim- 
mung  auch  leicht  auf  deu  Ausdruck  inferiori^  phttei.  Hohe  des  poeUwn 
konnte  Vitravias  nicht  sagen,  ohae  zweideutig  zu  sein,  da  er  nur  die  a  li- 
bramento  pulptti  beginnende  in  Kechnung  briugen  will. 

25)  Nee  tamen  in  omnibus  theatris  symmetriae  <ul  omnes  rationes  et  ef- 
fectua  possimt  respondere,  sed  oportet  architectum  animadvertere,  quibus 
proportionibus  necesse  sit  seqtii  symmetrianiy  et  quibtis  rationibua  ad  loci  na- 
turam  end  magnitudinem  opens  debeat  tefnperari. 

26)  Uber  das  Theater  in  Aspendos. 

Der  Beschreibang  der  Skenenj&ont  des  Theaters  zu  Aspendos  lassc  ich 
hier  noch  einige  speciellere  Angaben  folgen,  die  yielleicht  nicht  ganz  ohne 
Interess^  sein  dtirften.  Dieses  Theater  ist  ein  romisches,  aber  Uber  die 
Zeit  seiner  Erbauung  wage  ich  nichts  zu  bestimmen.  Die  in  demselben  be- 
findliehen  Inschriflen  {corp.  inscript  Vol  III.  4342.  il  K  2.3.  p,  nei  u.f.) 
nennen  mehrmals  einen  Zenon  nQxttixxtay  rov  d-farQov  xal  idHv  Ttjg  noXetog 
^gytov.  Zwei  andere  iiber  den  Thoren  befiudliche  Inschriften  sprechen  aus, 
dass  zwei  Bnider  A.  Curtius  Crispinus  Arruntiauus  und  A.  Curtius  Auspica- 
tos  Titinnianus  nach  der  testamentlichen  Bestimmung  ihres  Yaters  etwas 
daran  zuEhrenderyaterlichen  Gotter  und  des  Kaiserhauses  gemacht  haben 
(4342.  d^.).  Aus  einer  Pranestinischen  Inschrift  auf  einem  Grabsteine,  dea 
einer  der  beiden  Briider  einem  P.  Aelius  Pius  Curtianus  gesetzt  hat,  schliesst 
Dr.  Henzen  {Anncdi  deW  instituto  di  corrispondenza  archeologica.  1852.  ^?. 
165),  dass  sie  outer  M.  Antoninus  gelebt  Dieser  Schluss  schcint  doch  etwas  be- 
denklich.  Auch  sagt  die  Inschrift  nicht,  dass  sie  das  Theater  erbaut  ha- 
ben; sie  fiigten  wohl  nur  irgcnd  etwas  zur  Ausschmiickung  hinzu.  Dieses 
Theater  ist  zwar,  wenn  man  alleEinzelheitendabei  beriicksichtigt,  nicht  voll- 
standig  erhalten,  vielmehr  hat  es  im  Einzcluen  schon  mancherlci  Schaden 
gelitten.  So  sind  die  Decken  der  im  Biihncngebaude  befindlichen  Raume 
fast  sammtlich  niedergebrochen;  auch  die  Omamente  sind  vielfach  yer- 
stiimmelt.  Aber  im  Ubrigen  ist  es  doch  so  weit  erhaltcn,  dass  die  dem 
Ban  zu  Grande  liegende  Anlage,  der  in  den  Omamentcn  angewandte  Styl 
mit  Sicheilieit  aus  ihm  ersehen  werden  kann.  Namentlich  aber  ist  das  eigent< 
liche  BiihnengebaudeinseinenUmfassungsmauem  wie  in  den  Queermauem  yon 
unten  bis  oben  hinauf  erhalten.  —  Was  das  Material  aulangt,  welches  zum 
Ban  yerwendet  worden  ist,  so  bestehen  die  omamentirten  Stiicke,  besouders 
die  G^esimse,  femer  die  Einfassungen  der  Thllren  und  Fenster  aus  sehr 
weissem  Steine,  yielleicht  zum  Theil  aus  Marmor ;  alles  Andere  sind  grosse  Kalk- 
steinquadem;  und  zwar  die  zu  den  Sitzreihen  der  Zuschauer  yerwendeten 
yon  besserer  QualitUt,  als  die,  aus  denen  die  Mauem  bestehen.  Das  Mate- 
rial an  den  Nebengeb&nden  der  Skene  ist  endlich  schlechter,  als  das  zur 
Hauptfiront  yerwendecte.  Die  Fundamente  der  Sitzreihen  bestehen  aus  un- 
behauenen  Bmchsteinen. 

Der  die  Zuschauer  au&ehmende  Theil,  das  eigentliche  Theatron,  um* 
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giebt  die  Orchestra  in  einem  Halbbogen,  dessen  Enden  zwischen  den  un- 
tersten  Sitzreihen  der  corrma  39  Metres  von  einander  entfemt  sind.  Von 
der  Mittelthiir  der  Skene  nach  dem  gerade  gegeniiberliegeuden  Eude 
der  Orchestra  betragt  die  Entfemung  25^0  M.  Die  Sitzreihen  erheben 
sich  in  concentrischen  Bogen  und  reichen,  in  so  weit  nicht  die  Paro- 
doi  and  das  tribunal  darin  eine  Aenderung  hervorgebracht  haben,  bis  an 
die  Seitenflugel  des  Biihnengebaudes.  Die  Sitzreihen  sind  durch  ein  Dia- 
zbma  in  zwei  Halften  getheilt ;  jede  derselben  enthalt  neunzehn  Sitzreihen. 
Texier  giebt  neunundzwanzig  Sitzreihen  an,  wobei  mir  unklar  bleibt,  ob 
diese  Zahl  fiir  ^ine  Halfte  oder  fiir  beide  gelten  soil.  Bei  der  von  mir  an- 
gegebenen  Zahl  ist  die  obere  mit  d^  Gallerie  in  gleicher  Ebene  liegende 
Plache  imd  in  der  untem  Halfte  die  obere  mit  dem  Diazoma  in  gleicher 
Ebene  liegende  Flache  nicht  mitgerechnet.  Die  Briistimg  des  Diazoma  ist 
0,72  hoch;  sie  steigt  fast  lothrecht  auf,  und  bildet  nur  einen  sehr  schwa- 
chen  Bogen.  Einen  wenig  vertieften  Streif  in  der  Mitte  abgerechnet  ist  sie 
ohne  Verzierung.  Die  oberste  Sitzreihe  ist  0,70  breit;  die  Steine  der  nie- 
dem  haben  dieselbe  Breite,  die  Sitze  sind  aber  um0,12 — 0,15  9chmaler;  deim 
so  viel  fallt  von  jedem  Sitze  unter  den  Stein  der  nachst  hohem  Sitzreihe, 
der  um  der  Fusse  der  Zuschauer  wiUen  vom  in  der  angegebenen  Breite  wel- 
lenformig  ausgeschnitten  ist.    Die  Hohe  der  Sitze  betragt  0,50  M. 

Den  Sitzreihen  und  der  Orchestra  gegeniiber  befindet  sich  das  Buh- 
nengebaude.  Es  besteht  aus  dem  mehr  zuriickliegenden  Hauptgebaude, 
dessen  den  Zuschauem  zugekehrte  Seite  die  eigentliche  Skene  ist,  und  aus 
zwei  an  beiden  Seiten  der  Skene  vortretenden  FlUgeln,  die  ebensowohl  mit 
der  Skene  wie  mit  den  Enden  der  Sitzraume  eng  verbunden  sind,  so  dass 
der  innere  Kaum  des  Theaters  von  der  Umgebung  desselben  ganzlich  ab- 
geschlossen  ist.  —  Die  Dicke  der  Mauer  an  der  Skenenfront  betragt  1,12 
M.;  an  der  der  Strasse  zugekehrten  Seite  des  Biihnengebaudes  ist  die  Mauer 
1,77  dick.  Die  Hohe  der  Skene  betragt  an  der  der  Orchestra  zugekehrten 
Seite  jetzt,  wo  der  Boden  durch  Schutt  erhoht  ist,  fast  26  M.  (eigentlich 
25,94),  nach  der  Seite  der  Strasse  hin  1  bis  2  M.  mehr.  Die  Lange  der 
Skene  betragt  50,42  M.  —  Die  Skene  erhebt  sich  in  drei  Geschossen  uber 
den  Unterbau.  Ln  letzteren  befinden  sich  Gewblbe  (Keller),  deren  Decke 
ein  wenig  uber  den  Boden  der  jetzigen  Orchestra  hervorragt,  wie  an  einem 
schmalen  Kellerfenster  zu  ersehen  ist.  Wo  die  Zugange  zu  den  imterirdi- 
schen  Eaumen  sich  befinden,  weiss  ich  nicht  anzugeben,  well  mir  die  mei- 
sten  Baume  im  Innem  der  Skene  nicht  zuganglich  gewesen  sind.  Das 
Podium,  der  Unterbau  mit  seinen  Kellem,  erhebt  sich  iiber  den  jetzigen 
Boden  der  Orchestra  0,47  M.  hoch,  und  ist  in  der  Hohe  von  0,13  von  ei- 
nem 0,35  l)phen  und  eben  so  stark  nach  vom  vortretenden  Wulste  be- 
grenzt.  • 

In  dem  iiber  dem  Unterbau  liegenden  Erdgeschoss  der  Buhne  befinden 
siph  fiinf  Thiiren.  Die  mittlere  ist  4  M.  hoch,  2,85  breit,  jede  der  ihr  zur 
Seite  liegenden  Thiiren  ist  3,46  hoch,  2^27  breit ;  die  Eckthiiren  sind  2,36 
hoch,  1,56  breit.  Von  diesen  Thiiren  fuhrten  Stufen  in  die  Orchestra  hinab. 
Erhalten  haben  sich  nur  die  vier  an  der  Mittelthiir,  von  denen  die  erste 
noch  in  der  Thiimische  liegt,  die  drei  andem  vor  der  Skenenmauer  sich 
befinden.  Jede  derselben  ist  0,30  hoch;  der  Auftritt  der  obersten  betragt 
0,35,  jeder  der  andem  0,21. 
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Unmittelbar  ror  der  Skennimauor  stchen  nobon  slUni  Tiiiirt'n  gros80 
Steinwiirfel,  1,73  hoch,  1,62  wcit  von  dor  Manor  her  vortn>t(*nd.  Dio  uobcii 
der  Mitttiltbiir  befindlichen  sind  3,42  wf>it  vou  cinaiidor  cntfemt,  uiid  Htohoii 
also  nicht  unmittelbar  neben  dor  Tliiir;  hio  haboii  vim*  Liiii^  von  2,^2. 
Die  neben  den  Seitentkiiren  befiiHllichen  niiid  2,7 1 ,  die  ne))en  dcMi  Eekthii- 
ren  stchenden  2,62  laug.  Aassoxdem  befindeu  bicIi  noch  zwim  Stoiuwiirfel 
in  den  Ecken  der  Skene,  deren  jeder  2, 10  lang  ist.  Anf  dtMn  an  der  N'onl- 
seite  der  Skene  befindlichen  steht  eine  Saulc;  sit*  ist  unkannolirt,  uud  roicht 
bis  zu  den  Gesimscn  des  ersten  Stoekwerks;  ihr  Diainctor  bctriigtiMiO  und 
uaher  dem  untem  Ende  0,66.  Einc  ihr  gloicho  Sault>  hat  aiich  auf  doin 
Steiuwiirfel  am  Siidende  der  Skene  gi^standtMi;  sie  liegt  jt.'tzt  zertriimmert 
in  der  Orcbestra.  Weitere  Saulenro8te  linden  sieli  ini  ganzen  Theater  und 
ueben  demselben  nicht  vor;  die  iibrigcn  Steinwiirft*!  haben  also  nach  aller 
Wabrscbeinlichkeit  keine  Stiulen  getragen. 

Fenster  befinden  sich  in  dem  GeschosM*  neun;  Hie  variiren  sohr  in 
Grosse  und  Stellung.  Gross  und  zwar  gleich  gross  sind  die  vier,  die  zwi- 
schcn  den  Thiiren  so  angebracht  sind,  dass  kein  Steiuwiirfel  unter  ihuen 
sicb  befindet;  sie  verjiingen  sich  in  ihren  <.H*fiiinngen.  Die  fiinf  andem 
Fenster  befinden  sicb  iiber  deu  fiinf  Tliiin'u  ,  und  stehen  zu  ilcr  Ilohe  und 
Grosse  der  Thiiren  in  umgekehrtein  Verluiltiiisse.  Das  ubtT  der  Mittrlthiir 
befindliche  ist  ganz  kicin,  etwas  grosser  sind  die  zwei  u)x.t  den  Seiteu thii- 
ren, nocb  grosser  die  iiber  den  Eckthiin^n.  Der  obere  und  untere  Hand 
aller  dieser  Fenster  kaun  mithiu  keine  horizontale  Linie  bilden.  Am  hoch- 
sten  iiber  dem  Bodeu  sind  beide  Kiinder  an  dem  iiber  der  Mittelthiir  be- 
fiudlicben,  am  niedrigsteu  bei  deneu  ii)H*r  deu  Eckthiiren.  DaH  Xioderriik- 
ken  der  Fenster  selbst  findct  in  proportionalein  VtThiiltnissc  Htatt.  Siiinmt- 
licbe  Fenster  dieses  und  des  hiihern  GeschoH8<*H  sind  iibrigens  blossi*  RIen- 
den.  —  Zwischen  jeden  zwei  Fenstem  befinden  si  eh  endlich  zwei  zur  Auf- 
nahme  von  Bfisten  bestimmte  Steinplatten ,  die  etwa  o,:u  aus  der  Mauer 
vortreten. 

Das  Gewand  der  Thiuren  ist  in  drei  Streifeu  getheilt,  vou  deneu  die 
auBsem  nur  wenig  iiber  die  innem  vortreten.  Der  iiussere  Uand  des  Ge- 
wandes  wird  durch  ein  scbarfkantig  vorstebeudes  schuiales  Glitnl  gebildot. 
Der  Sturz  jeder  Thitr  ist  ebenfalls  in  drei  Stn'ifen  getheilt,  und  hat  an 
beiden  Enden  kleine  einfieushe  Eckakroterien.  —  Di(f  vier  grossereu  Fenster 
des  Geschosses  sind  nicht  nur  mit  eiuem  dreitheilig(*n  GeHimHt?  abginieckt, 
sondem  haben  ein  ToUstSndiges  Fronton  als  Abschluss.  Eigenthiinilich  ist 
die  Bebandlnng  des  Details  an  den  Fenstem  auch  insofern,  aU  dieselljen  we- 
der  ein  Gewand  an  den  Seiten  haben,  nocb  uuten  auf  einer  Sohll)ank  ru- 
hen,  wShrend  sie  oben  mit  eiuem  vollstiiudigen  Ionise  hen  HauptgesiniHo  ab- 
gedeckt  sind,  zu  dem,  wie  scbon  angegeben,  noch  die  (jii^belfelder  konimen. 
Diese  den  Fensterstorz  bildenden  Gk^imse  grt>ifen  mit  dem  nothigen  Auf- 
lager  iiber  die  Fensterbreite  hinweg  in  die  Mauer  hiuein,  uud  laden 
AiLnn  mit  ihreu  Profilen  gleicbm&Bsig  nach  den  Seiten  luid  nach  voru  hin 
aus.  Daa  G^esims  besteht  aus  eiuem  dreitlieiligeu  mit  einer  Welle  ab- 
schliessenden  Architray,  eiuem  mit  Festons  geschmiickten  Fries,  dem  ein 
Perlstab  und  eine  Welle  folgt,  worauf  die  Hangeplatte  uud  ein  mit  Romi- 
Bchen  Akanihua-Palmetten  geziertes  Kamies  ruhen.  —  Oben  abgeschlossen 
i«t  das  GescboBs  wie  das  dariiberliegende  durch  folgendes  Gesims:  ein  drei- 
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theiliger  mit  einer  Eierstab- Welle  abgeschlossener  Architrav,  dessen  Streifen 
beim  unternGeschosse  durch  Perlstabe  geschieden  sind,  ein  mit  Festons  und 
M^sken  gezierter  Fries,  dann  eine  Zahnschnittreihe,  worauf  wieder  Hange- 
platte  und  Karnies  ruhen,  die  wiederum  durch  einen  Perlatab  getrennt  sind. 
Das  Karnies  des  untem  Geschosses  ist  auch  hier  mit  reichem  Akauthus- 
Palmettenschmuck  geziert.  Jedoch  nur  iiber  den  Fenstem  erscheint  das 
Ganze  als  einfaches  Bekronungsgesims ,  in  den  Zwischenweiten  bilden  sich 
Balcons,  mit  denen  das  zweite  Geschoss  beginnt. 

Die  Balcons  des  zweiten  Stockwerkes  bestehen  aus  Uangeplatte  und 
dem  Karnies,  und  jeder  Balcon  wird  von  zwei  Steinbalken  unterstiitzt.  Die 
letztem  haben  die  Hohe  und  das  Profil  von  Architrav  und  Fries  des  Ge- 
simses;  mit  der  Hangeplatte  gleichzeitig  treten  Zahnschnitte  hervor.  Die 
Profile  der  Steinbalken  sind  fast  durcLgangig  abgebrochen.  Die  Steinplat- 
ten  befinden  sich  gerade  senkrecht  iiber  den  zwolf  SteinwUrfeln  des  untern 
Stockwerkes  und  stimmen  mit  letzteren  inLange,  Breite  und  dem  Heraus- 
treten  vor  die  Mauer  genau  iiberein,  wahrend  die  sie  uuterstiitzenden  Stein- 
balken minder  weit  (gegen  0,40)  aus  der  Mauer  hervortreten.  An  der  Un- 
terseite  jeder  Steinplatte  zieht  sich  nahe  dem  Rande  der  Lange  nach  ein 
Band  hin;  und  in  gleicher  Linie  mit  ihm,  dicht  an  den  zwei  vorderen 
Ecken,  befinden  sich  zwei  tiefe  Locher  in  Form  von  Parallelogrammen,  die 
wohl  zur  Befestigung  der  ''Decorationen  gedient  haben.  Ausserdem  hat 
jede  Platte  an  ihrer  Unterseite  zwei  Kopfe  oder  Masken  in  Relief  in  einem 
viereckigen  Felde.  Der  Rand  der  Platte  hat,  wie  erwahnt  wurde,  denti- 
culi  als  Ornament.  Da  die  Fenster  des  unteren  Stockwerkes  in  die  zwi- 
schen  den  SteinwUrfeln  befindlichen  Zwischenraume  fallen,  so  befinden  sich 
natiirlich  iiber  ihnen  auch  keine  aus  der  Mauer  hervorragenden  Stein- 
platten. 

Thiilren  befinden  sich  im  zweiten  Stockwerk  drei,  die  sanmitlich  bei 
weitem  kleiner  als  die  des  Unterstockes  sind.  Die  erste  befindet  sich  iiber 
der  Mittelthiir  des  Unterstockes,  die  zwei  andem  jede  iiber  der  diitten  Platte 
(d.  h.  zwischen  dem  zweiten  und  dritten  Fenster)  von  der  Mitte  aus.  Die 
Gesammtauffassung  der  Verzierungen  ist  dieselbe,  wie  im  untem  Stock- 
werke ;  nur  fallen  alle  feineren  Details  fort  und  die  erwahnten  erhalten  hier 
doppelte  Grosse.  Fenster  hat  das  zweite  Stockwerk  acht,  gerade  iiber  den 
Fenstem  des  Unterstockes ;  nur  uber  der  Hauptthiir  des  Unterstockes  befindet 
sich  keines.  Die  Verzierung  der  Fenster  ist  gleich  der  im  ersten  G^eschosse; 
nur  findet  sich  das  abschliessende  Fronton  hier  gerade  iiber  den  Fenstem, 
denen  es  im  untem  Geschosse  fehlt.  Die  feineren  Details  der  Decoration 
fehlen  iibrigens,  und  das  Karnies  ist  ohne  weitem  Schmuck.  —  Zwischen 
je  zwei  Fenstem  endlich,  und  zwar  parallel  mit  der  obern  Halfte  der- 
selben  ragen  zwei  Steinplatten,  zur  Aufnahme  von  Biisten  bestimmt,  aus 
der  Mauer  hervor^  sie  stehen  senkrecht  Uber  denen  des  Unterstockes  und 
sind  wie  diese  gestaltet. 

Das  dritte  Stockwerk  beginnt  wiederum  mit  weit  vorstehenden  Stein- 
balken und  daruber  ruhenden  Steinplatten  ganz  in  derselben  Weise,  wie 
im  niedem  Geschosse.  Diese  Steinplatten  sind  aber  hier  zum  Theil  nicht 
mehr  Balcons,  sondem  Bedachung  fiir  die  darunter  liegenden.  Sie  sind 
daher  mit  Frontons  abgeschlossen ;  so  die  Uber  den  zwei  Eckplatten^  zwei 
andere  Uber  den  zwei  Seitenthiiren  des  zweiten  Stockes.  Ein  besonders  gros- 
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sea. and  liofaes  Giebelfeld  befindet  sich  ausseidem  liber  der  Mittelthur  and 
ist  mit  Beliefs  verziert  Was  die  Reliefs  darstellen ,  habe  ich  nicht  erken- 
nen  konnen.  —  Thiiren  and  Fenster  fehlen  dem  dritten  Stockwerke  ganz; 
es  ist  iiber  den  Balcons  and  Frontons  eine  schlichte  glatte  Mauer,  die  mit 
einer  Zinnenbekronung  oben  abschliesst.  Die  Zahl  der  Zinnen  scheint  sechs- 
zehn  gewesen  za  sein;  nur  der  kleinere  Theil  derselbeu  ist  noch  ganz  er- 
halten,  die  ubrigen  sind  mehr  oder  weniger  beschadigt.  Die  Zinnen  haben 
etwa  nacb  dem  ersten  Drittheil  ihrer  Hohe  tiefe  viereckige  Locber,  die  an 
der  ganzen  Fronte  bin  in  diner  Linie  liegen.  Eine  audere  Reihe  von  vierecki- 
gen  Lochem  lauft  nocb  unter  den  Zinnen  langs  der  Mauer  im  dritten  Stock- 
werke bin.  Die  Entfernung  einer  Zinne  von  der  andern  betragt  etwa  die 
Halfte  ihrer  Breite;  die  letzte  Zinne  an  jeder  Ecke  der  Buhnenj&ont  ist 
aber  weit  breiter  als  die  iibrigen.  —  Die  Mauer  der  Skene  erhebt  sicb 
durcbaus  senkrecbt  bis  zn  den  Zinnen,  ohne  an  der  Aussenseite  irgendwo 
vor-  oder  zuruckzutreten.  Erst  in  den  obersten  Theilen  der  Zinnen  tritt  sie 
etwas  zunick.  An  der  innem  Seite  zeigt  sicb  iibrigens,  dass  die  Starke 
derMaaem  scbon  yiel  friiber  abnimmt,  namlich  bei  jedem  hohem  Stockwerke. 
—  Hochst  auffallig  ist  femer,  dass  die"  solide  schone  Quadermauer  der 
Skene  schon  in  alten  Zeiten  einen  Kalkbewurf  erhalten  hat.  Derselbe  fin- 
det  sich  wenigstens  stellepweise  an  ihr  vor.  Eine  Farbung  desselbeu  an  der 
Skenenfront  ist  nicht  widirzunehmen.  An  den  Mauem  der  Seitenflugel  ge- 
gen  das  Proskenion  bin  befinden  sich  dagegeu  auf  dem  Kidkanwurfe  rothe 
im  Zickzack  gehende  Striche,  durch  welche  der  Wand  das  Aussehen  einer 
Mauer  aus  Ziegelsteinen  gegeben  worden  ist. 

Die  Seitenfliigel,  welche  die  Skene  in  Nord  und  Siid  begrenzen,  treten 
an  dem  Proskenion  5,98  M.  (also  fast  (>  M.)  weit  rechtwinklicht  gegen  die 
Orchestra  bis  an  die  Sitzreihen  bin  vor;  die  Hohe  derselben  ist  gleich  mit 
der  der  Biihnenfront.  Die  innere  Construction  der  Fliigel,  wie  die  Lage 
und  Grpsse  der  an  ihnen  vorhandenen  Fenster,  die  von  denen  der  Skenen- 
front ganz  abweichen,  zeigt,  dass  die  FlUgel,  abgesehen  von  dem  Ab- 
schlusse,  den  sie  dem  Proskenion  nach  zwei  Seiten  bin  geben,  mit  der  ei- 
gentUchen  Skene  nichts  zu  thun  haben.  Darum  scheint  es  angemessen, 
nicht  nur  die  gegen  das  Proskenion  bin  vortretenden  Theile  derselben  ins 
Auge  zu  fassen,  sondem  alsbald  die  gesammten  Fliigel  zu  beschreiben,  wie 
sie  von  denParodoi  an  bis  zur  Aussenseite  des  Biihnengebaudes  bin  sich  er- 
strecken.  —  Die  inneren  dem  Proskenion  zugekehrten  Mauem  der  Fliigel 
sind  ohne  weitere  Gliederung  in  Stockwerke  und  ohne  irgend  eines  der  Or- 
namente,  welche  der  Skenenmauer  beigegeben  sind.  Ausser  einer  im  Po- 
dium befindlichen  Thur  hat  sie  zwei  Fenster,  iiber  deren  Lage  alsbald  das 
Nahere  angegeben  werden  solL  Im  Innem  ist  jeder  FlUgel  durch  eine 
starke,  sanuntliche  Stockwerke  in  der  Richtung  der  Skenenfront  durchschnei- 
dende  Mauer  in  zwei  Theile  getheilt,  deren  vocderer,  der  der  Strasse  zuge- 
kehrte,  das  Treppenhaus  bildet,  der  hintere  mehrere  Gemacher  enthalt. 

Das  Treppenhaus  ist  ein  quadratischer  Raum  von  5  M.  In  der  Mitte 
desselben  ist  ein  Pfeiler  im  Durchmesser  1,74  M.  haltend.  £r  geht  durch 
alle  Stockwerke  hinauf,  und  an  ihm  und  an  der  gegeniiberliegenden  Wand 
haben  die  Treppenstufen  aufgelegcn.  In  dem  Pfeiler  sind  sie  eingemauert 
gewesen,  an  der  Wand  des  Treppenhauses  haben  sie  auf  Unterlagen,  die 
in  die  Wand  eingelassen   sind    und  sich  noch  in  grosser  Menge  vorfinden, 
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aufgelegen.  Die  Treppeustufen  sind  0,21  hoch,  sind  aber  jetzt  fast  sammt- 
lich  yerschwonden.  Je  nach  den  Stockwerken  des  iibrigen  Grebaudes  und 
in  gleicher  Hohe  mit  diesen,  sind  auch  im  Treppenhause  Decken  vorhan- 
den  gewesen.  Sie  sind  im  siidlichen  Treppenhause  sammtlich  herunterge- 
brochen;  in  dem  nordlichen  haben  sich  noch  einige  Reste  derselben  erhal- 
ten ;  und  man  sieht  hier,  dass  die  Decken  aus  grossen  horizontal  aufgela- 
gerten  Steinen  bestanden  haben.  In  gleicher  Weise  sind  auch  die  Decken 
der  an  das  Treppenhaus  anstossenden  Gemacher  einst  gebildet  gewesen ; 
denn  eine  Ecke  der  im  nordlichen  Flugel  einst  vorhandenen  Decke  hat  sich 
im  obersten  Stockwerke  erhalten. 

Das  Treppenhaus  hat  in  verticaler  Richtung  zwei  Fensterreihen ;  die 
eine  liegt  an  der  aussem.  Skenenfront,  der  Strasse  zugekehrt,  die  andere  an 
der  Seite.  Die  erstere  besteht  aus  sieben  Fensterh  uber  einander,  von  de- 
nen  drei  dem  Unterstocke,  zwei  dem  mittlem,  zwei  dem  .obersten  Stocke 
zufallen.  Sie  sind  sammtlich  von  gleicher  Grosse,  und  zwar  0,80  breit,  1,20 
hoch.  Die  der  Seitenwand  zugehorigen  haben  eine  Breite  von  0,S5 ,  eine 
Hohe  von  4,17 ,  imd  befinden  sich  stets  ein  wenig  hoher  als  die  entspre- 
chenden  der  Vorderfronte.  Im  Unterstocke  lauft  dieMauer  unter  dem  un- 
tersten  dem  Boden  nahen  Fenster  nach  innen  zu  schrag  ab.  Runde  Locher 
an  den  vier  Ecken  des  Fensters  zeigen,  dass  es  einst  auf  ein  Verschliessen 
des  Fensters  von  innen  her  abgesehen  war. 

Die  zweite  neben  dem  Proskenion  gelegene  Halfte  jedes  Flugels  bildet 
in  jedem  StockwerkeJ^^in  Gemach;  es  liegen  deren  vier  ubereinander.  Von 
ihnen  entsprechen  die  zwei  untersten  dem  Podium  und  dem  Erdgeschosse 
der  Skene,  die  zwei  hohem  den  beiden  hohem  Stockwerken.  An  Grosse 
sind  sie  naturlich  einander  gleich,  nicht  so  an  Hohe.  Ueberdies  ist  das 
im  Podium  liegende  gewolbt  (ein  einfaches  Tonnengewolbe) ,  und  in  die- 
ses fiihrt  von  dem  Raume  vor  der  Skene  her  eine  Thiir  hinein,  deren  Un- 
terschwelle  gleiches  Niveau  mit  der  Orchestra  zu  haben  scheint.  Die  Thiir 
ist  von  der  Parodos  1,20,  von  dem  Ecksteinwurfel  der  BUhnenfront  1,78 
entfemt  und  hat  eine  Breite  von  1,38.  Die  Hohe  der  Thiir  lasst  sich 
wegen  des  Schuttes,  der  vor  ihr  wie  auch  in  dem  Gemache  liegt,  nicht 
bestimmen.  In  ihrem  jetzigen  Zustande  ist  sie  niedrig,  eine  einfache 
OeflFhung  in  der  Mauer  ohne  Spur  eines  Omamentes.  Ursprunglich 
war  sie  27,  M.  breit,  und  zugleich  von  ansehnlicher  Hohe.  Das  G^mach, 
in  welches  sie  fiihrt,  ist  fast  ganz  finster;  nur  sparliches  Licht  dringtdurch 
zwei  lange  schmale  Ritze,  die  in  der  Mauer  angebracht  sind,  hinein;  einer 
derselben  ist  uber  der  Thiir,  der  zweite  an  der  gegeniiberstehenden  Mauer. 
Die  Dicke  der  Mauer  an  der  Thiir  betragt  0,87.  Das  iiber  dem  Gewolbe 
liegende  Gemach  entspricht  seiner  Lage  nach  im  AUgemeinen  dem  ersten 
Stockwerke  im  Skenengebaude.  Da  aber  das  unter  ihm  liegende  Gemach 
ansehnlich  iiber  das  Podium  der  Biihne  hinau^eicht,  so  ist  das  dariiber  be- 
findliche  sehr  niedrig.  Es  hat  im  siidlichen  Fliigel  zwei  breite  nach  der 
Aussenseite  des  Theaters  gegen  Siid  hin  liegende  Fenster,  die  ziemlich  nahe 
bei  einander  sind.  Ausserdem  befinden  sich  in  ihm  drei  Thiiren ;  eine  der- 
selben fiihrt  hart  an  der  Mauer  des  Skenengebaudes  in  das  Treppenhaus, 
die  zwei  andem  fiihren  zu  den  Sitzreihen;  und  zwar  die  naher  der  siidli- 
chen Wand  gelegene  auf  das  Diazoma,  indem  man  dabei  einige  Stufen  auf- 
warts  steigen  muss ;  die  zweite  mehr  dem  Proskenion  genaherte  ist  nur  i  M. 
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breit  und  jetst  bo  niedrig,  dass  sie  nur  die  Hohe  von  6—7  Sitzstufen  hat  Sie 
fohrt  darch  einen  1,80  langen,  1,18  breiteii  Gang  auf  das  Tribunal  iiber 
der  Parodoe.  Ueber  der  znm  Diazoma  fiibrenden  Thiir  befindet  sich  an  der 
das  Diazoma  abschliessenden  Mauer  ein  Eragstcin  in  gleicher  Hohe  mit 
der  Mitte  der  Fenster  des  ersten  Biihnenstockes. 

Das  Gtemaeh  im  nfichst  hohem  zweiten  Stockwerke  hat  ebenfalls  zwei 
Fenster  an  derSiidseite,  nnr  sind  sie  kleiner  als  die  unter  ihnen  gelegenen. 
An  der  dem'Proskenion  zngekehrtcn  Wand  befindet  sich  ein  grosses  yier- 
eckiges  Fenster  ziemlich  in  der  Mitte  der  Wand  angebracht ;  es  ist  aof- 
fallend  breit ,  in  Hohe  steht  es  dagegeu  den  Fenstem  im  BiihnengebHude 
etwas  nach.  Die  dem  Treppenhause  zugekehrte  Wand  ist  an  der  Siidecke 
von  einer  Thiir  durchbrochen.  —  In  dem  Gremaehe  des  Oberstockes  sind 
Thuren  und  Fenster  in  Lage  and  Zahl  wie  in  dem  zweiten  G^schcvsse ;  na- 
mentlich  steht  das  anf  *s  Proskenion  hinausgehende  Fenster  gerade  iiber  dem 
des  unteren  Stockwerkes,  und  ist  auch  eben  so  breit  als  jenes.  Eigen- 
thnmlich  ist  dem  Gemache  nur  eine  Thiir,  die  an  der  Westseite  und  zwar 
dem  criidlichen  Ende  derselben  liegt;  durch  sie  gelangt  man  zu  der  die 
Sitzreihen  oben  einschliessenden  Gallerie  yermittels  eines  schmalen  iiber- 
deckten  Ganges.  Ueber  diesem  Gauge  befindet  sich  ein  zweiter  ihm  ganz 
gleicher,  der  aber  nicht  iiberdeckt  ist  Er  vermittelt  die  Communication 
zwischen  der  flachen  Decke  des  Seitenfliigels  mit  der  auf  der  Gallerie  be- 
findlichen  flachen  Decke;  und  da,  wo  er  auf  der  westlichen  der  Gallerie 
und  den  Znschanersitzen  zugekehrten  Mauer  hinfiihrt,  befinden  sich  an 
ihm  zwei  grosse  gewolbte  Fenster  an  der  den  Sitzreihen  zugekehrten  Seite. 
— Dass  der  nSrdliche  Seitenfliigel  die  Einrichtung  des  siidlichen  theilt,  ist 
bereits  bemeikt  worden. 

Das  Lmere  des  Skenengebaudes  hat  eine  Breite  im  Lichten  von  nur  4,13 
M.  An  der  rordem  der  Strasse  zugekehrten  Mauer  befinden  sich  an  deren 
inneren  Seite  pfeilerartige  Stiitzen;  sie  waren  ohne  Zweifel  zur  Sicherung  der 
hohen  Mauer,  die  nur  an  wenigen  Punkteu  durch  Queermauem  gestiitzt  war, 
nothig.  Es  treten  dieselben  0,65  nach  innen  zu  vor,  und  sie  bestehen  in  ih- 
ren  hochsten  Theilen  aus  Ziegeln;  dieser  Theil  mag  also  wohl  am  spSte- 
sten  aufgesetzt  worden  sein,  als  man  dessen  Ansatz  noch  als  nothwendig 
erkaimte.  Wie  der  innere  Raum  des  Skenengebaudes  in  horizontaler  Rich- 
tung  durch  Queer-  und  Zwischenmauem  getheilt  war,  yermag  ich  nicht  an- 
zugeben,  weQ  mir  nur  der  you  der  Hauptthur  aus  zu  betretende  Raum  zu- 
gSnglich  war.  Zu  beiden  Seiten  der  Hauptthiir  aber  scheint  in  deren  Nahe 
urspriinglich  keine  Queermauer  gewesen  zu  sein.  Die  jetzt  neben  der 
Hauptthiir  gegen  Sud  befindliche  reicht  nicht  iiber  das  Erdgeschoss  bin- 
auf,  besteht  aus  schlechtem  Material  und  ist  sicher  eine  Zuthat  spaterer 
Zeiten.  Gregen  Nord  bin  ist  der  innere  Raum  durch  eine  Queermauer,  noch 
ehe  man  zur  nftchsten  Thiur  gelangt,  abgeschlossen.  Diese  Mauer  besteht 
aus  grossen  Quadem,  und  hat  im  Erdgeschosse  keine  Thiir,  dagegen  wohl 
im  nfichst  hoheren  Stockwerke,  und  zwar  nahe  der  Mauer  der  Skenenfront  p 
eine  Thiir  befindet  sich  in  ihr  auch  in  dem  obersten  Stocke,  aber  nahe  der 
Sussem  Mauer.  Diese  Thiiren  sind  auch  in  der  gleichen  gegen  SUden  bin 
gelegenen  Queermajaer  an  den  gleichen  Stellen  Yorhanden.  —  Steht  man  im  In- 
nem  des  Btlhnengebfiudes,  so  hat  man  jetzt  den  Himmel  iiber  sich,  wenig- 
stens  an  den  meisten  Stellen ;  die  Decken  sind  eingestiirzt.    Die  Decke  des 
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ErdgeschosBes  hat  einst  auf  Steiueu  geruht,  die  etwas  aus  den  Haaptmanern 
hervorstehen ;  in  den  zwei  hohem  Stockwerken  haben  sie  dagegen  auf  den 
Kanten  der  Mauern  aufgelegen,  indem  man  mit  dem  Begiim  jedes  hoheren 
Stockwerkes  von  der  Starke  der  Hauptmauer  etwas  weggelassen  hat. 

Die  Mauer  an  der  Vorderseite  des  Skenengebaudes  geht,  soweit  sie  die- 
ses und  die  Fliigel  von  vorn  begrenzt,  in  gerader  Linie  von  Nord  gegen 
Slid  hin.  An  der  Ecke  der  Fliigel  wendet  sie  sich  in  reehtem  Winkel,  und 
geht  so  bis  zum  Thore  der  Parodos,  indem  sie  auf  dieser  Strecke  die  Aus- 
senseite  des  Fliigels  begrenzt.  Hinter  der  Parodos  wendet  sie  sich  aber- 
mals  rechtwinklicht  an  der  Siidseite  gegen  Siiden,  am  nordlichen  Ende  ge- 
gen Norden,  und  begrenzt  dabei  die  Sitzreihen.  Hiebei  treten  die  Enden 
der  Mauer  wieder  um  einige  Metres  mehr  vorwarts  heraus. 

Die  Lange  der  in  gerader  Linie  liegenden  Hauptfront  betragt  62,57 
M.,  die  Lange  des  gesammten  Grebaudes  97,33  M.  Die  Mauer  hat  urspriing- 
lich  durchweg  aus  Kalkquadem  bestanden.  Als  sie  aber  dem  von  den  Sitz- 
reihen ausgehenden  Drucke  nicht  genugsamen  Widerstand  leisten  konnte, 
ist  sie  an  mehrem  Stellen  verstarkt  worden.  Dies  ist  selbst  an  der  Haupt- 
front und  zwar  an  der  Siidhalfte  (bei  S)  geschehen,  wodurch  die  erste 
Thiir  neben  dem  Haupteingange  verdeckt  worden  ist.  Aus  gleichem  Grande 
mag  auch  die  ihr  entsprechende  Thur  an  der  Nordhalfte  der  Front  ver- 
mauert  worden  sein.  Vielleicht  ist  aus  gleichem  Grande  auch  der  jetzige 
Ban  am  Haupteingange  hervorg^angen ;  das  schlechtere  Material,  das  hie- 
bei verwendet  worden  ist^  lasst  dessen  spateren  Ursprung  erkennen.  Er 
zieht  sich  auf  einer  Strecke  von  5,55  M.  an  der  Hauptwand  hin,  tritt  4M. 
weit  vor,  und  durch  ihn  gelangt  man  zu  der  2,29  breiten  Hauptthiir.  Der 
Vorbau  bildet  ein  auf  Pfeilern  ruhendes  Gewolbe,  zu  dem  der  Hauptzugang 
von  vorn  her  ist;  ihm  zur  Seite  befinden  sich  zwei  Nebeneingange.  Die 
Pfeiler  haben  an  der  Vorderseite  eineBreite  von  1,12,  nahe  dem  Boden  von 
1,60  M.;  zwischen  ihnen  liegt  das  3,30  breite,  gegen  7—8  M.  hohe  Thor, 
dessen  Wolbung  in  einer  Hohe  von  etwa  6  M.  beginnt.  An  den  Seiten 
sind  die  Pfeiler  2  M.  dick,  dann  folgt  der  nicht  hohe,  gegen  1,50  breite 
Seitenzugang,  und  hierauf  auf  0,50  hin  bis  zur  Hauptl&ont  ein  Stiick  Mauer. 
Zwischen  den  Pfeilern  steigt  man  von  vorn  her  auf  7 — 8  Stufen  in  den 
Vorbau,  und  von  da  auf  1 — 2  Stufen  zur  Thiir  des  Theatergebaudes  hinan. 
An  den  Seiteneingangen  bemerkt  man  keine  Stufen.  Die  zur  Seite  der 
Hauptthiir  angebrachten  1,80  breiten  Fenster  sind  vermauert. 

Mehr  als  die  Mauer  der  Hauptfront  haben  die  die  Sitzreihen  begren- 
zenden  Mauem  spatere  Verstarkungen  zu  ihrer  Sicherung  erfahren.  Die 
hinter  ihnen  befindliche  Last  der  Sitzreihen  und  die  geringe  Consistenz  ha- 
benden  Felsen,  auf  denen  sie  ruhen,  mogen  stark  auf  die  Mauern  gedriickt 
haben.  Wenigstens  sind  hier  die  Sicherungsmaasregeln  sehr  umfassend  ge- 
wesen,  namentlich  auf  der  Strecke  a  /9  der  Zeichnung  auf  eine  Lange  von 
4,22  hin ;  sie  beginnen  2,8 1  von  a  fern.  Ferner  hat  man  in  der  Hohe  dem 
daran  stossenden  nicht  verstarkten  Mauertheile  einen  grossen  Bogen  von 
Ziegeln  aufgesetzt,  um  dem  obern  Mauertheile  die  nothige  Widerstands- 
kraft  zu  verleihen.  In  der  Tliat  ist  die  Mauer  dadurch  erhalten  worden. 
Durch  diese  spateren  Maueransatze  sind  aber  zwei  Thiiren  (2,12  und  2,47 
breit)  vermauert  worden.  Dieselben  Vorsichtsmaassregeln,  Verdickung  der 
Mauer  und  ein  angesetzter  Bogen  aus  Ziegeln,  sind  auch  am  Nordende  an- 
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gewendet  worden ;  aaoh  da  sind  hiedurch  die  Thiiren ,  die  aussente  gegen 
Nord  wenigstens  zur  HSlfte,  vermaaert  worden. 

Ve>r  den  drei  an  der  Vorderfront  des  Biilinengebaudes  befindlichen 
Thiiren  liegen  noch  grosse  Haufen  von  Rollsteinen,  die  reichlich  durch 
Cement  verbunden  waren.  £s  sind  dies  die  Reste  von  Treppen,  die  ehe- 
Dials  zu  den  Tharen  hinangefuhrt  habeu.  Texier  hat  in  seinem  Grund- 
risse  eine  an  der  ganzen  Vorderfront  hingehende  Treppe  dargestellt,  von 
der  aus  man  beliebig  zu  den  fiinf  Thiiren  der  Hauptfront  gelangen  konnte ; 
diese  funf  Thuren  correspondiren  namlich  bei  ihm  den  fUuf  Skenenthiiren. 
Vergebens  «ieht  man  sich  aber  an  den  zwischen  den  drei  ThUren  befindli- 
chen Mauertheilen  nach  Resten  der  ehemaligeu  Treppe  um.  Ueberdies  sind 
die  von  Texier  neben  der  Hanptthiir  angesotzten  Thiiren,  wie  es  scheint, 
uicht  Thiiren,  sondem  Fenster  gewesen;  dcnn  es  befinden  sich  an  jenen 
Stellen  keine  Spuren,  die  auf  das  Dasein  ciner  chemaligen  Treppe  bin- 
weisen. 

Von  den  Fenstem  der  aussercn  Biihnenfront ,  die  siimmtlich  keine 
Blenden  sind,  sind  die  den  zwei  Treppenhausem  angehorigen  schon  er- 
wahnt  worden.  Ausserdem  befinden  sich  im  Unterstocke  sechs  kleine  Fen- 
ster, wenig  grosser  als  die  des  Treppenhauses.  Sie  stehen  nicht  gleich  weit 
von  einander  ab,  vielmebr  befindet  sich  in  der  Siidhalfte  der  Mauer  das 
erste  der  Hauptthiir  nahe,  das  zweite  unter  der  zweiten  bald  zu  erwah- 
nenden  Nische,  ein  drittes  ist  wegen  des  Maueransatzes  nicht  sichtbar.  An 
der  Nordhfilfte  der  Front  sind  alle  drei  leicht  zu  erkennen.  In  dem  nachst 
hohem  Gkschosse  befinden  sich  neun  Nischen,  zu  denen  man  von  innen 
her  durch  kleine  Thiiren  gelangen  konnte;  Fenster  hat  das  Stockwerk  nicht. 
In  dem  dritten  Stockwerke  sind  neun  viereckige  massig  hohe  Fenster, 
achtzehn  ihnen  ahnliche  in  dem  obersten,  der  wohl  in  gleicher  Hohe  mit 
den  Zinnen  der  Innenseite  liegen  mag.  Die  Ehifassungen  der  Fenster  be- 
stehen  im  nnteren  Stockwerke  aus  weissen  Steinen  in  der  Fonn  r~€;  im 
dritten  Greschosse  ist  diese  Einfassuug  wenigstens  nicht  bei  alien  da, 
im  obersten  fehlt  sie  ganz.  Dagegen  haben  die  iiber  und  unter  jedem 
Fenster  des  obersten  Stockes  vortretenden  Schwellen  an  den  Enden  runde 
Ijocher,  wohl  um  das  Ablaufen  des  Regenwassers  zu  erleichtem.  —  End- 
lich  befinden  sich  noch  in  gleicher  Hohe  zwei  Kragsteine  an  der  Vorder- 
front; sie  stehen  an  den  Enden  der  Front  neben  den  aussersten  Fen- 
stem. 

An  der  Mauer  jedes  Fliigels,  der  rcchtwinklicht  gcgen  die  Hauptfront  nach 
West  sich  hinzieht,  befinden  sich  elf  Fenster ,  sechs  im  unteren ,  drei  im 
mittleren,  nur  zwei  im  obersten  Stockwerke;  denn  das  dritte  ist  durch  den 
spater  angesetzten  Bogen  aus  Ziegelsteinen  verdeckt,  wie  man  an  dem 
nordlichen  Fliigel,  wo  dies  nicht  der  Fall  ist,  sieht  —  In  den  die  Sitzrei- 
hen  begrenzenden  Mauertheilen  der  Vorderfront  haben  sich  im  obersten 
Stockwerke  der  Siidseite  einst  drei  grosse  gfewolbte  Fenster  befiinden.  Jetzt 
sind  sie  in  so  weit  vermauert,  dass  an  ihrer  Stelle  kleino  viereckige  sich 
befinden.  Vermauert  oder  durch  spater  angesetzte  Mau(^rtheile  verdeckt 
sind  dort  noch  andere  Fenster,  so  namentlich  zwei,  welche  iiber  den  zwei 
Thiiren  des  Unterstockes  sich  befunden  haben.  —  Ganz  ahnlich  verhalt  es 
sich  in  den  entsprechenden  Mauertheilen  am  Nordende.    Auch  hier  befin- 
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den  sich  ausser  einem  grossen  gewolbten  Fenster  im  Oberstocke  nur  noch 
zwei  kleine  viereckige;  die  auderen,  welche  einst  im  Unterstoc^e  vorhanden 
waren,  sind  durch  spatere  Mauem  verdeckt  worden.  Letzteres  ist  auch 
zum  Theil  mit  den  im  zweiten  Stockwerke  befindlichen  Inschriften  der 
Fall ;  sie  sind,  weil  die  Mauern  hier  theilweise  verstarkt  worden  sind,  nicht 
mehr  ganz  sichtbar.  —  Die  gewolbten  Fenster  des  Oberstockes  an  beiden 
Fliigeln  haben  je  acht  Kragsteine  in  zwei  Reihen  ueben  sich.  Die  obere 
Reihe  derselben  steht  ungefahr  mit  dem  obern,  die  untere  mit  dem  untern 
Ende  der  Fenster  in  gleicher  Linie,  und  sie  sind  wenig  mehr,  als  die  Hohe 
des  Fensters  betragt,  von  einander  entfernt.  An  diesen  Mauertheilen  be- 
finden  sich  endlich  auch  durchloeherte  Traufsteine.  — 

Zu  den  Sitzreihen  gelangte  der  grosste  Theil  der  Zuschauer  theils 
durch  die  Parodoi  von  der  Orchestra  aus,  theils  von  der  die  Sitzreihen  am 
oberen  Ende  umgebenden  Gallerie  aus,  die  an  ihrer  Aussenseite  Thiiren 
hat.  Denn  da  der  grosste  Theil  der  Sitzreihen  auf  dem  natiirlichen  Fel- 
sen  aufliegt,  wie  namentlich  von  Sud  bis  Nordwest  hin  der  Fall  ist:  so 
konnte  es  von  diesen  Seiten  her  keine  anderen  Pforten  geben,  als  nur  von 
dem  ttberragenden  Felsen  her  durch  die  Gallerie.  Ausser. den  genannten 
Zugangen  ist  nur  ^in  Zugang  von  aussen  her  an  dem  Nordende  der  Sitz- 
reihen ;  er  fiihrt  zum  Diazoma.  Hinter  dem  Diazoma  fuhrt  unter  den  Sitz- 
reihen ein  gewolbter,  2,78  M.  breiter,  etwas  iiber  Mannshohe  hoher  Gang  in 
vollem  Halbkreise  von  einem  Ende  der  Sitzreihen  bis  ziun  andem  hin,  und 
von  ihm  gehen  an  funf  Stellen  Thiiren  nach  dem  Diazoma  hin,  die  1,60 
M.  breit,  etwa  2  M.  hoch  sind,  und  1,82  M.  vom  inneren  Gauge  fern  lie- 
gen.  Am  Nordende  des  Diazoma  erweitert  sich  der  Gang  nach  aussen 
hin  aUmahlich  bis  zu  3,32  M.,  und  zugleich  hebt  sich  dabei  die  Decke  des 
Ganges.  Die  Thiir  an  der  Aussenseite  des  Ganges  ist  ein  wenig  schmaler  als 
der  Gang.  An  der  zweiten  zum  Diazoma  fiihrenden  Thiir  (cf.  den  Grund- 
riss  von  Texier)  befindet  sich  ein  Pfeiler,  und  es  geht  hier  zugleich  aus 
dem  innern  Gauge  eine  grosse  gewolbte  Erweiterung  desselben  in  gerader 
Richtung  nach  der  Aussenseite  des  Theaters  hin,  wie  wenn  dort  ein  Aus- 
gangware.  Ein  solcher  ist  aber  nicht  da,  auch  nicht  da  gewesen.  Eine  Quader- 
mauer  schliesst  das  Ende  ab.  Die  Erweiterung  hat  also  nur  den  Zweck  ge- 
habt,  einen  Ausweg  bei  allzustarkem  Zudrange  nach  dem  innern  Gauge  dar- 
zubieten.  An  der  vierten  Thiir  steht  im  Innern  des  Ganges  wiederum  ein 
grosser  viereckiger  Pfeiler,  dessen  eine  scharfe  Kante  der  Thiir  des  Diazoma 
zugekehrt  ist.  Zugleich  ist  der  Gang  hier  abermals  gegen  die  Aussenseite 
hin  in  einer  Breite  von  5,50  M.  erweitert,  ebenfalls  ohne  Ausgang.  An  der 
fiinften  Thiir,  die  am  Siidende  der  Sitzreihen  sich  befindet,  endet  der 
Gang;  auch  hier  findet  die  kappenartige  Verlangerung  des  Ganges  nach 
aussen  hin  statt ,  aber  ohne  dass  ein  Ausweg  nach  jener  Seite  hin  da  ist. 
An  der  Wand  am  Ende  des  Ganges  befindet  sich  eine  steinerne  Bank.  — 
Endlich  ist  noch  zu  bemerken,  dass  an  der  das  Diazoma  gegen  die  hohe- 
ren  Sitzreihen  begrenzenden  Wand  lange  Schlitze  angebracht  sind,  welche 
sich  nach  innen,  nach  dem  Gauge  zu,  erweitem ;  namentlich  fUUt  auch  die 
Unterseite  des  Schlitzes  schrag  ab.  Der  dunkle  Gang  wird  hiedurch  nur 
sparlich  erhellt;  also  wollte  man  wohl  die  Circulation  der  Luft  in  dem  ge- 
wolbten Gauge  dadurch  befordem.  — 

Die  iiber  der  obersten  Sitzreihe  befindliche  Gallerie  hat  eine  Breite  von 
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4,37  M.  im  Lichten,  einschliesslich  der  Mauer  von  4,50  M.  Sie  ist  bis  zu 
der  iiber  ihr  befindlicfaen  Decke  fast  6  M.  (5,94)  hoch,  und  ist  an  der  dem 
Theater  zugekehrten  Seite  von  Pfeilem  eingefasst,  welche  vom  mit  Halb- 
sanlen  aus  Ziegeln  verkleidet  sind.  Die  Pfeiler  stehen  1,95  M.  wdt  in  die 
Gallerie  hinein,  die'Halbsaolen  treteu  0,22  weit  yor.  Vor  jeder  Halbsaole 
springt  die  Flache  noch  nm  0,50  weit  Yor.  Die  Entfemung  der  Pfeiler  you 
einander  betragt  1,50  M.,  an  den  Enden  der  Sitzreihen,  zwischen  den  Pfei- 
lem 2—5,  nur  1,30M.  Die  Vorder-  wie  die  Hinterseite  jedes  Pfeilers  ist 
0,59  M.  breit  Ueberjedem  Pfeiler  befindet  sich  ein  Kragstein,  dessenVor- 
derende  bis  iiber  den  Band  der  obersten  Stufe  Yorreicht,  und  aof  ihm  mht 
der  zwischen  je  zwei- Pfeilem  sich  befindende  Bogen.  Die  Decke  der  Gal- 
lerie ist  eine  offene  Flache,  ohne  alle  Brilstung  an  der  Seite  gegen  die  Sitz- 
reihen hin,  Yon  einer  niedem  Mauer  aus  schlechtcn  Bruch-  und  Ziegelstei- 
nen  an  der  andem  Seite  eingefasst.  In  dieser  Mauer  befinden  sich  ge- 
wolbte  Fenster ;  sie  stehen  0,80  M.  iiber  dem  Boden,  sind  (>,92  breit,  0,87 
hoch,  und  sind  0,72  Yon  einander  entfemt.  —  Zu  der  Plattform  oder  der 
Decke  der  Gallerie  steigt  man  Yon  letzterer  auf  neunzehn  Treppenstufen 
hinauf.  Diese  Treppe  ist  nur  0,65  M.  breit,  liegt  an  der  Aussenmauer  der 
Sitzreihen  und  wird  am  Eude  der  Gallerie  bei  a  betreten  (Fig.  1).  Die  Treppe 
biegt  dann  noch  zweimal  ,in  rechten  Winkeln  um  und  fuhrt  zur  Decke 
bei  b  hinauf.  Im  nordlichen  Flugel  ist  die  Wcndung  der  Treppe  natiir- 
lich  nach  der  entgegengesetzten  Seite  hin. 

Die  Gallerie  und  deren  Decke  stehen  auch  mit  den  Fliigeln  des  Biih- 
nengebSndes  und  dadurch  mit  dem  Buhnengebaude  selbst  in  Verbindung. 
Von  der  G^erie  aus  fuhrt  namlich  an  dem  Siidende  der  Sitzreihen  ein 
Gang,  der  um  ^e  Stufe  niedriger  als  die  Gallerie  liegt  und  nur  0,65  M. 
breit  ist,  zwischen  den  die  Sitzreihen  begrenzenden  Maueru  zur  Ecke  des 
Buhnenflfigels,  nachdem  er  sich  in  rechtem  Winkel  dem  Proskenion  zuge- 
kehrt  hat  (you  a  nach  b  in  Fig.  2).  Auf  diesem  Gange  befinden  sich  (zwi- 
schen c  und  h)  ein  grosses  und  zwei  kleine  Yiereckige  Fenster  an  der  nach 
aussen  gekehrten  Seite  (sie  sind  schon  erwahnt  worden)  imd  zwei  gewolbte. 
an  der  innem  den  Sitzreihen  zugekehrten.  Gerade  iiber  diesem  Gange  be- 
findet sich  der  andere,  welcher  Yon  der  Decke  der  Gallerie  aus  zu  dem 
platten  Dache  des  Seitenfliigels  hinfiihrt.  Er  ist  dem  darunter  liegenden 
in  Bichtung  und  Breite  ganz  gleich.  Man  steigt  zu  ihm  Yon  der  Decke 
der  G^erie  aus  auf  Yier  Stufen  abwarts ;  Yon  den  ihn  einfassenden  Mauem 
ist  jede  0^2  M.  dick.  —  Ganz  ebenso  ist  es  auch  am  nordlichen  Ende  der 
Sitzreihen. 

Jede  der  zwei  unter  den  Enden  der  Sitzreihen  hinfiihrenden  Parodoi 
hat  einschliesslich  des  an  der  Aussenseite  des  Theaters  sie  begrenzenden 
Thores  eine  LSnge  Yon  29,8  M. ;  das  genannte  Thor  ist  2,50  M.  breit; 
seine  Mauem  siiid  1,81  M.  dick.  Die  Hohe  der  Parodos  lasst  sich  wegen 
des  in  ihr  angehSuften  Schuttes  nicht  angeben ;  breit  ist  sie  3,65  M.  In  der 
Entfemung  Yon  20  M.  Yom  innem  Ende  her  befindet  sich  eine  Thiir,  die 
in  den  Seitenflfigel  des  SkenengebSudes  fiihrt.  Das  Thor  der  Parodos  an 
der  Orchestra  ist  wie  der  Gang  selbst  gewolbt  Der  Bogen  des  Thores 
mht  auf  einem  Pfeilergesimse,  das  aus  einigen  Stabchen  und  einer  Welle 
besteht;  der  Bogen  selbst  besteht  aus  drei  stufenweise  erhohten  Streifen; 
der  tosserste  ist  yen  einer  Welle  und  einem  Stabchen  eingefasst.  —  Ueber 
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demThore  der  Farodos  befindet  sich  eiu  freier  Platz,  das  Tribunal,  4,65  M.  lang, 
4,17  breit.  Die  zu  ihm  aus  dem  SkenenflUgel  fUhrende  Thiir  ist  bereits  erwahnt 
worden.  Der  ebene  Platz  ist  in  seinem  hintem  Theile  um  ein  oder  zwei  Stufeu 
hoher  ak  in  seinem  vordern ;  er  nimmt  den  Raum  von  sechs  Sitzreihen  ein. 
Da  nun  iiberdies  durch  die  Parodos  acht  Sitzreihen,  deren  Hohe  derParo- 
dos  entspricht,  unterhalb  desselben  weggefallen  sind,  so  sind  iiber  dem  Tri- 
bunal noch  fiinf  Sitzreihen  bis  zum  Diazoma. 

Der  Treppen  sind  in  der  untem  Halfte  der  Sitzreihen  zehn ,  in  der 
obem  einschliesslich  der  zwei  an  denWanden  der  Fliigel  hinfuhrenden  ein- 
undzwanzig.  In  Bezug  auf  die  Pfeiler  der  obem  Gallerie  vertheilen  sie  sicb 
so,  dass  ein'e  Treppe  nach  je  drei  Pfeilem,  in  den  der  Biihne  nahen  Thei- 
len  jedoch  schon  nach  je  zwei  Pfeilern  sich  befindet.  Auf  jede  Sitzreihe  kom- 
men  zwei  Treppenstufen.  Zu  den  Sitzreihen  unterhalb  des  Diazoma  gelangte 
man  theils  vom  Diazoma  aus,  theils  aus  der  Orchestra;  zu  den  Sitzreihen 
.iiber  dem  Diazoma  fiir  gewohnlich  nur  von  oben,  von  der  Gallerie  her.  An 
sechs  Stellen  des  Diazoma  jedoch  fuhren  ausserdem  sechs  Paar  schmale 
Treppenstufen  zur  obem  Halfte  der  Sitzreihen;  jeder  dieser  Steige  hat  sechs 
Stufen,  die  nur  0,61  M.  breit  und  ohneGelander  sind;  sie  konnen  nur  aus- 
nahmsweise  gebrau/eht  worden  sein.  Die  Breite  des  Diazoma  wurde  durch 
sie  wenig  geschmalert,  indem  sie  am  Rande  des  Diazoma  hinaufgehen ,  und 
zwar  von  zwei  Seiten,  so  dass  immer  zwei  Steige  oben  zusammentreffen. 

Dass  die  Maasse  imd  vielleicht  auch  andere  Angaben  nicht  iiberall  ganz 
genau  und  richtig  sein  werden,  stelle  ich  nicht  in  Abrede ;  Irrthum  ist  in 
dergleichen  Einzelheiten  zu  leicht  moglich.  Um  indess  die  Vorstellungeu 
vieler  Einzelheiten  zu  fixiren,  waren  die  Angaben  nothig.  Fremde  Anga- 
ben habe  ich  absichtlich  nicht  benutzt. 

27)  Ueber  das   Episkenion.  ^ 

In  Bezug  auf  den  obersten  Theil  der  Skene,  das  Episkenion,  sagt 
Schneider  (att.  Theat  p.  92  No.  1 14) :  „der  Raum  iiber  der  Biihne  und  un- 
ter  dem  Biihnendache  hiess  imaxi^viov ;  ....  was  aber  Vitruv  5,  7  epi- 
8ceno8  und  7,  5  episcenium  nennt,  sind  Aufsatze,  Stockwerke  der  Biihnenge- 
baude,  wie  sie  die  Komer  batten.*^  In  dieser  Erklarung  scheint  mir  mancher- 
lei  falsch  zu  sein.  Das  imaxi^viov  ist  offenbar  ein  Theil  der  Skene,  und 
stellt  sich  als  solcher  auch  entschieden  dar  in  den  Worten  des  Vitruvius 
7,  5,  in  denen  Apaturios  getadelt  wird,  dass  er  auf  eine  mannigfach  ver- 
zierte  und  mit  Dachgesims  versehene  Skene  noch  ein  episcenium  gesetzt 
habe,  in  quo  thoU,  pronaiy  semifastigia  ommsque  tecti  varius  picturis  fue- 
rat  omatua,  Es  ist  ein  Oberstock,  oder  vielmehr  das  oberste  Geschoss. 
Mit  Unrecht  schliesst  also  Schneider  das  Biihnendach  von  dem  BegrifPe 
aus.  Eben  so  unbegrtindet  ist  die  Beschrankung  auf  die  Romer;  denn 
wenn  die  Hellenen  ^lareytai  bei  ihren  Theatem  hatten  (und  sie  mussten 
sie  haben),  so  versteht  es  sich  von  selbst,  dass  sie  auch  einen  Oberstock, 
ein  episcenium,  haben  mussten.  Endlich  aber  darf  das  Wort  episcenium 
nicht  auf  jeden  Aufsatz  und  jedes  Stockwerk  der  Skene,  wie  Schneider  zu 
meinen  scheint,  bezogen  werden ;  denn  selbst  in  den  Worten :  item  si  tertia 
episcenos  futura  erit,  spricht  Vitruvius  (5,  7)  nicht  von  mehrem  episceni, 
da  es  nicht  erlaubt  ist  zu  iibersetzen:    ein  drittes  Episcenium,   sondem 
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epiaeenoM  steht  in  Apposition  zu  tertia,  and  zu  Urtia  ist  par$  zu  erganzen. 
Man  muss  also  iibersetzen:  der  dritte  Thcil  oder  das  dritte  Stockwerk, 
namlich  das  Episceninin.  Dass  dem  so  ist,  zeigt  auch  die  Glosse  bei  He- 
sychios:  %6  inl  Tfjg  axrivrfg  xttrayfoyiov,  Aber  nngeachtet  Pape  und  die 
nenesten  Herausgeber  des  Passow'schen  Lexikons  diese  Glosse  kennen,  er- 
klaren  sie  doch  iniaxtiviov:  „ein  Theil  des  Tbeatergebaudes ,  vielleicht  die 
drei(!)  sich  iibereinander  erhebenden  Gkschosse  mit  Sitzreiben(!). 

28)  Ueber  die  Bedachung  der  Biihne. 

Strack  (1.  L  p.  5)  glaubt,  dass,  wenn  das  Proskeuion  fiir  gewohnlich 
keine  Bedeckung,  Ueberdacbung  hatte,  iiber  den  zwei  Seitenfliigeln  des 
Skenengebaudes  zwei  Giebel  sich  befunden  haben.  Ueberreste  derselben 
findet  er  in  dem  Theater  zu  Egesta,  von  dem  der  Unterbau  erhalten  sei, 
and  £este  yon  Halbsfiulen,  femer  Reste  des  Giebels  und  Gesimsstiicke  aus 
dem  innem  Winkel  als  entscbeidende  Beweise  fiir  diese  Anordnung  des 
Daches  sich  gefunden  haben.  Habe  dagegen  das  Dach  nur  nach  der  Lange 
des  Grebaudes  gelegen,  so  sei  das  Proskenion  dann  als  ein  herausgeschnittener 
Theil  desselben  erschienen.  „Durch  die  Annahme  einer  Bedeckung  der 
Buhne,  &hrt  er  fort,  wlihrend  der  AuflPiihrung  der  Schauspiele  erhiilt  man 
den  passendsten  Platz  zum  Aufstellen  der  Flogmaschinen ,  and  zugleich 
den  Bchonsten  yollstfindigsteu  oberen  Schluss  der  Decorationen.  Das  Dach 
konnte  alsdann  bei  der  so  geringen  Tiefe  der  Biihne  auf  die  leichteste 
Weise  durch  Herrorstrecken  der  Balken  und  Sparreu ....  gebildet  werden.*^ 
Ein  Biihndidach  nifltmt  auch  Schneider  (L  1.  p.  9)  an,  erkllirt  sich  aber 
liber  die  G^estalt  desselben  nicht.  Eben  so  wenig  Geppert  (altgriech.  Biihne 
p.  102).  Da  er  sich  aber  auf  einVasenbild  bezieht,  welches  ein  gegen  das 
Proskenion  vorspringendes  Dach  vorstellt:  so  scheiut  dies  die  Form  zu 
sein,  die.er  dem  Skenengebaude  beimisst.  1st  dem  in  der  That  so,  so  ver- 
misse  ich  einen  Beweis  dafiir.  Das  Vasengemalde  stellt  freilich  die  Scene 
aus  einem  Drama  vor;  es  lasst  sich  aber  nicht  unterscheiden,  ob  das  dar- 
gestellte  Dach  der  festen  Skene  oder  der  Decoration  zugehort.  Ich  halte 
es  fur  einen  Theil  der  Decoration,  Geppert  far  das  Dach  der  Skene.  Wer 
miihin  durch  das  Gremiilde  etwas  in  der  Beziehung  beweisen  wiU,  muss  zu- 
erst  beweisen,  wem  das  Dach  zufallt.  —  Aber  auch  mit  Strack's  Yorstel- 
lungen  kann  ich  nur  sehr  bedingt  mich  einyerstanden  erklaren.  Das  Thea- 
ter zu  Aspoidos,  das  Skenengebaude  sammt  den  Flugeln,  obgleich  bis  oben 
hin  erhalten,  zeigt  keine  Spur  von  schrag  aufwarts  gehenden  Dachflugeln; 
es  kann,  wie  die  obersten  Theile  zeigen,  nie  dergleichen  gehabt  haben* 
Eben  so  wenig  habe  ich  bei  andem  Theatem,  deren  Biihnenreste  noch  er- 
heblich  sind,  bei  denen  zu  Myra,  Tlos,  Pinara,  Side,  Perge,  eine  Spur  yon 
Dach  oder  wenigstens  yon  Steingliedem  fihden  kounen,  die  auf  das  ehe- 
malige  Dasein  desselben  hingewiesen  batten.  Nirgends  findet  man  in  die- 
sen  Theatem,  was  bei  andem  einst  Uberdachten  Gebauden  meist,  fast  re^ 
gelmassig  der  Fall  ist,  Reste  yon  Dachziegeln,  geschweige  denn  grossere 
Stucke  derselben.  Nimmt  man  dazu,  dass  ein  Phryktorion,  wie  es  der  Aga- 
memnon des  Aischylosnothigmacht,  dass  mehrere  andcreScenenbei  Aischylos 
and  Sophokles,  dass  mancherlei  Maschinen  einen  freien  offenen  Ort  iiber 
der  Skeneii£ront  notfaig  machen ;  endlich  dass,  wenn  Nero  e  proscenii  far 
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stigio  herabsieht,  dies  am  begreiflichsten  wird,  wenn  er  an  Ziimen  stand, 
welche  den  oberen  Eand  der  Skene  einfassten:  so  glaube  ich,  dass  man 
nicht  geneigt  sein  wird,  Strack's  Ansicht  festzuhalten.  Viebnehr,  da  in 
keinem  Falle  alle  Theater  mit  schrag  abfallenden  Dachem  yersehen  gewe- 
sen  sind,  so  wird  es  darauf  ankommen  festzustellen,  wie  weit  bestimmte 
Spuren,  die  anf  eine  anderweitige  Art  der  Bedachung  hinweisen,  vorhan- 
den  sind.  Dass  Yitruvius  iiber  die  Beschaffenheit  des  Skenendaches  nichts 
sagt,  ist  kein  entscheidendes  Moment. 

29)   Ueber   die  Bedeutung  von   koyetov,    nqoaxrivtov  und 

n  aQ  aaxriv  lov. 

In  Bezug  auf  das  Logeion  der  Hellenen  sagt  Vitruvius  (5,  7):  ejus 
logei  aUitudo  non  minus  debet  esse  pedum  decemy  non  phis  duodecim^  bin- 
sichtlich  des  Romischen  pvlpitum  (5,  6):  ejtis  pulpiti  altitudo  sit  ne  plus 
pedum  quinquey  uti  qui  in  orchestra  sederint,  spectare  possint  omnium  agen- 
tium  gestus.  —  Ueber  die  Ausdrucke  dxQifiag,  koyuov,  TEQoaxrjvtov  und  pul- 
pitum  cf.  Geppert  altgriech.  Biihne  p.  99  und  Sommerbrodt  cfe  Aesch.  re 
scenica  I  p.  23.  Was  aber  insbesondere  das  Wort  nQoaxriviov  anlangt,  so  be- 
zeichnetes  eigentlich  das.vor  der  Skene,  vor  der  Skenenfront  Befindliche,  und 
Isidor  definirt  also  richtig  locus  patens  et  liber  in  f route  scencte,  in  quo  acto- 
res  histrioniam  exercebant.  In  dem  Sinne  braucht  es  auch  Apulejus  (cf. 
Schneider's  att.  Theat.  p.  80),  und  es  entspricht  demnach  ganz  dem  Begriffe, 
den  wir mit  Biihne  verbinden.  Dass  es  identisch  mit  pulpitum  ist,  ersieht 
man  aus  Servius  (zu  Virg.  Georg.  2,  381):  proscenia  ....  sunt  pulpita  a)fUe 
scenam,  in  quibus  kuUcra  exercentur.  Wenn  der  Pluralis  des  Wortes  von 
der  Biihne  ^ines  Theaters  gebraucht  wird,  so  hat  es  nichts  Auffallendes, 
da  es  sich  alsdann  auf  alles  vor  der  Skenenwand  Befindliche,  auf  die  dor- 
tigen  Raumlichkeiten  beziehen  lasst.  Inzwischen  wird  das  Wort  auch  von 
dem  gebraucht,  was  unmittelbar  an  den  fireien  Raum  auf  der  Skene  anstosst, 
namlich  von  der  Skenenfront  selbst.  In  dieser  Bedeutung  steht  es  bei  Sue- 
tonius (Nero  c.  1 2),  wenn  er  sagt ,  dass  Nero  e  pro'scenii  fastigio  zugese- 
hen  habe,  desgleichen  c.  26  ex  parte  proscenii  superiori,  Besonders  fest- 
zuhalten ist  diese  Bedeutung  in  der  Inschrifl;  zu  Patara  {Corp,  inscr.  No. 
4283),  inder  es  heisst;  to  Ttgodxi^viov,  o  xanaxsvaaev  ix  S-e/ieXtcov  6  .  .  .  . 
TiTiavog,  xal  t6v  iv  avr^  xoOfjiov  xal  to  tibqI  «^t6,  xa\  ttjv  xfav  av^qiKV- 
rtov  xal  ayaXfiaxoDV  avaaxaaiv,  Denn  wenn  man  die  hierauf  folgenden  Worte : 
xtii  TTiv  Tov  Xoyklov  xaTaaxevrjV  xal  nXax(oaiv  nicht  ausser  Acht  lasst,  so  ist 
klar,  dass  man  bei  nQoaxrjViov  weder  an  die  Ornamente  denken  darf ,  die 
an- Oder  auf  der  Biihne  aufgestellt  waren,  noch  an  die  Biihne  selbst,  an  das 
XoysTov.  Dennt)eides  ist  noch  ausser  dem  ngoaxriviov  genannt.  Letzteres,  wel- 
ches von  Titianos  von  Grund  auf  aufgefiihrt  wurde,  kann  also  nur  die 
Skenenfront  sein,  und  an  und  neben  ihr  war  der  genannte  Schmuck  auf- 
gestellt. 

^  Das  Wort  geht  hier  in  die  Bedeutung  von  axrivri  iiber,  bezeich- 
net  aber  nur  den  Theil  derselben,  der  den  Zuschauem  zugekehrt  ist,  wah- 
rend  axi^vri  das  gesammte  Biihnengebaude  umfasst;  weshalb  auch  Yitruvius 
sagen  konnte  proscenii  pulpitum^  ein  Ausdruck,  an  dem  Stieglitz  (Beitr.  I 
p.  178)  Anstoss  genommen  hat.    Sommerbrodt  freilich  (1.  1.  I  p.  23)  will 
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mit  Biicludcht  auf  die  Patareiische  Inschrift  einen  Unterschied  zwischen  Xo- 
yeiov  nnd  nQoaxi^viov  insofem  machen,  quod  proscenium  sigmficat  omnem 
qui  ante  scenam  eat  locumj  id  est  et  ipsam  subetructionem  ex  lapide  factcun 
et  pulpitum,  4n  quo  loquebantur  histriones,  logeum  autem  solum  pulpitum 
ligneum  substructioni  impositum.  Es  ist  dies  aber  ein  Nothbehelf.  Das 
Auffiihren  des  7iQo<fxviVMv  ix  S-ifjieXIwv  ist  bei  der  bohen  Skenenfront  ganz 
gerechtfertigt,  dagegen  unpassend  bei  dem  Logeion,  das  selbst  da,  wo  es 
Mauem  als  Unterlage  hatte,  eben  nur  aus  diesen  Grandmauem  bestand. 
Femer  wenn  nQoaxrjviov  das  Logeion,  so  weit  es  aus  Stein  bestand,  bedeu- 
tete:  so  konnte  von  der  AusschmUckung  desselben  nicht  eher  die  Rede 
sein,  als  bis  auch  die  Dielung  desselben  genannt  war;  demnachst  wiirde 
auch,  ngoaxiiviov  im  Sinne  von  Sommerbrodt  gefasst,  die  Erbauung  dessel- 
ben und  4  Tov  koy^lov  xaraaxivfi  xal  nXdxtoais  eine  unertraglicbe  Tauto- 
logie  sein.  Endlich  ist  das  Proskenion,  im  Sinne  von  Sommerbrodt  als  Lo- 
geion gefasst,  nicht  der  Ort,  welcber  durcb  vielen  Schmuck  ^erengt  wer- 
den  durfte ;  und  man  wird  dem  also  nicht  ausweichen  konnen,  das  Proske- 
nion  in  der  Inschrift  als  Biihnenfront  zu  fassen.  Einen  weitem  Beweis  da- 
fiir  finde  ich  in  den  Worten  (Cramer  aneccL  Par.  I  p.  19)  si  fihv  (f^  navra 
Tig  Aiaxvl(^  fiovXerai,  ta  nigl  riyv  axrjvfiy  ivgrifiara  nQOdvifisiVy  ixxvxXrj/yiaTtt 
xal  n€QiaxTovs  (denn  so  muss  man  wohl  mit  Sommerbrodt  1.  i.  I  p.  14  schreiben) 
xtd  fiiixovag  iSi6atQa{s)  ti  xal  nQoaxrjvia  xal  diaxkyCag^  xal  xiQavvoaxonela 
xal  fiQ€VT€ia,  xal'&€oXoyeTa  xal  yegdvovg,  xaC  nov  xal  ^vaxl6ag  xal  ^arQaxl^ag 
etc^  wo  dieBedeutung,  welche  Sommerbrodt  dem  Proskenion  beilegt,  nicht  an- 
wendbar  ist  £r  meint  daher,  Aischylos  konne  nimmer  das  Proskenion  er- 
fonden  haben;  denn  als  der  Ort,  an  dem  die  Schauspieler  im  Drama  auf- 
trUten,  miisse  es  v<m  Anfang  an  da  gewesen  sein;  und  da  er  zugleich  fin- 
det,  dass  die  dem  Aischylos  beigelegten  Erfindungen  sehr  durcheinander 
geworfen  seien,  so  andert  er  nqoaxrivia  in  TtaQadxrjVia.  Die  Paraskenia,  die 
Seitenfliigel  der  Buhne,  'seien  es,  die  Aischylos  nicht  habe  entbehren  kon- 
nen, als  er  die  Zahl  der  Schauspieler  vermehrte  und  mehr  Thiiren  als  bis- 
her  brauchte.  —  Aber  ganz  abgesehen  davon,  ob  die  Seitenfliigel  die  Zahl 
der  Thiiren  vermehrt  haben,  so  ist  eine  so  grosse  Unordnung  in  der  Auf- 
zahlnng  der  Erfindungen,  wie  Sommerbrodt  andeutet,  nicht  da;  vielmehr 
werden  meist  verwandte  Dinge,  Maschinen  oder  Theatertheile ,  paarweise 
verbunden.  Aber  selbst  wenn  man  die  Verwirrung  in  der  Aufzahlung  zu- 
geben  miisstey  so  folgt  daraus  noch  nicht,  dass  der  Schriftsteller  des  Gregen- 
standes  onknndig  gewesen  ist,  und  ich  furchte  fast,  indem  Sommerbrodt 
die  Proskenien  verwirft,  die  SiaiByCat  keinesWortes  wiirdigt,  raubt  er,  der 
die  Yeidienste  des  Aischylos  um  die  Hellenische  Biihne  darstellen  will, 
demselben  zwei  seiner  folgenreichsten  und  sinnigsten  Erfindungen,  die  Biih- 
nenwand  oder  Skenenfront  und  das  zweite  der  eiufachen  Wand  aufgesetzte 
Geschoss.  So  lange  die  Handlung  des  Drama  sich  auf  der  Erde  bewegte, 
oder  so  lange  die.Erscheinungen  aus  der  Gotterwelt  auf  der  Biihne  nur 
hochst  unvoUkonunen  dargestellt  wurden;  so  lange  die  Gotter  gerade  wie 
die  Menschen  auf  irdischen  Pfaden  erschienen,  oder  das  Aussergewohnliche 
mehr  angedeutet  als  dargestellt,  mithinVieles  der  Phantasie  der  Zuschauer 
iiberlassen  wurde,  bedurfte  es  als  Skene  nur  der  Wand  eines  einstockigen 
Hausesy  und  zwar  mit  einer  oder  mit  mehrem  Thiiren.  Als  aber  die  De- 
corationen  yenrollkommnet  wurden,    um  die  Oertlichkeiten,  an  denen  die 
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Handltmg  sich  bewegte,  treuer,  wenigstens  anschaulicher' als  bisher  darzu- 
stellen;  als  der  Schauplatz  der  Handlung  auf  grosee  Hohen,  auf  steile  Fel- 
sen  hin  verlegt  wurde,  als  die  Gotter  sichtlich  von  den  Wohntingen  der 
Himmlischen  heruntersteigen,  schweben,  unter  Donner  und  Blitz  erscheinen, 
verschwinden  soUten,  da  wurde  eine  Mange  von  Maschinen  nothig,  ver- 
mittels  deren  man  dem  menschlichen  Unvermogen  zn  Hiilfe  kommen  musste, 
da  bedurfte  es  Raumlichkeiten,  die  darauf  berecbnet  waren,  die  Maschinen 
aufzastellen,.vor  den  Augen  der  Zuschauer  zu  verbergen  und  in  Tbatig- 
keit  zu  setzen.  Jetzt  geniigte  die  friihere  einfacbe  Skenenwand  nieht  mehr^ 
sondem  es  wurde  eine  neue  nothig,  die  darauf  berecbnet  war,  den  hoher 
gespannten  Forderungen  nachzukommen;  diese  Wand  musste  zu  bedeuten- 
der  Hohe  hinaufgefuhrt  werden,  um,  was  der  Luft  und  dem  Himmel  zufiel, 
auch  an  einem  entsprechenden  Orte  der  Biihne  zur  Erscheinimg  zu  bringen^ 
und  der  Mann,  der  dies  erfaud^  war  Aischylos.  Denn  da  er  das  Grossar- 
tige,  Gewaltige,  Aussergewohnliche  in  seinen  Darstellungen  liebte  und  er- 
strebte,  so  hatte  er  besouderen  Anlass  zu  suchen,  wie  er  es  ermoglichte. 
Dass  er  die  Mittel  dazu  fand,  wird  in  den  von  Sommerbrodt  beanstande- 
ten  Worten  gesagt  imd  mit  ngoaxrivici  und  6i(Sx€yCai  bezeichnet,  jenes  als 
die  fiir  das  complicirtere  Drama,  die  Maschinen  und  die  Decorationen  be- 
fahigte  Biihnenwand,  dieses  als  das  zweite  hohere  Stockwerk,  welches  er 
zuerst  dem  Erdgeschosse  der  Skene  hinzufiigte.  Auch  hier  ist  also  Pro- 
skenia  ganz  in  dem  Sinne  zu  fassen,  in  dem  es  in  der  Itischrift  zu  Patara 
sich  findet,  namlich  als  Skenenfront. 

Vieldeutig  ist  auch  das  Wort  Paraskenion,  und  zwar  ist  die  Bedeu- 
tung,  die  am  haufigsten  in  dasselbe  gelegt  wird,  namlich  Seitenfliigel  der 
Skene,  am  wenigsten  durch  Zeugnisse  der  Alten  gesichert.  Vitruvius 
braucht  das  Wort  gar  nicht;  Pollux  zahlt  zwar  die  naQuaxT^vta  unter  den 
f^iQTj  Tov  S-sdrgov  -^uf,  aber  ohne  eine  Erklarung  derselben  zu  geben.  Geht 
man  von  der  Etymologic  aus,  so  miissen  die  nagaaxrivia  sein,  was  sich  ne- 
ben  der  tfxiji/i},  an  der  Skene  hin  befindet,  loca  propter  scenam  sita^  wie 
Sommerbrodt  1.  1.1  p.  22  sagt;  und  es  steht  demnach  dem  Proskenion  ent- 
gegen.  Was  aber  in  jedem  einzelnen  Falle  darunter  zu  verstehen  ist,  das 
kanp  ein  sehr  Mannigfaltiges  sein.  Dass  es  von  Raumlichkeiten  gebraucht 
wird,  die  von  Mauem  umschlossen  waren,  ersieht  man  (abgesehen  von  der 
Erklarung  des  Suidas  s.  v.  axrivri)  aus  dem  Scholion  Bavar.  zu  Demosthe- 
nes (in  Mid.  cap.  7).  Denn  nach  dem  daselbst  als  Gewahrsmann  citirten 
Theophrastos  ist  es  6  mql  t^v  axi^vrjv  anoSh^Hyfiivog  ronog  ruTg  eig  tov 
aydjva  nagaaxevatg,  Und  zwar  waren  die  Raume  dazu  bestinmit,  die  fiir 
die  AuflRihrung  von  Dramen  erforderlichen  Gerathe  und  Decorationen  auf- 
zunehmen.  Aber  nicht  nur  diesen  Raum  selbst  bezeichnete  das  Wort,  son- 
dem auch  speciell  die  zu  demselben  fiihrenden  Thiiren.  Den  Beleg  dafiir 
liefert  Alkiphr.  ep.  11  p.  230  Bergl.  Denn  wenn  es  da  heisst ,  dass  das 
Madchen,  welches  fiir  den  Geliebten  die  Garderobe  zurichtet  und  an  de«i, 
was  demselben  auf  der  Biihne  begegnet,  den  lebhaftesten  Antheil  nimmt, 
an  den  Paraskenien  steht  (roZg  naQctaxi^vloig  ^anixa):  so  sind  dies  die  Thii- 
ren an  der  Biihne  vor  den  zur  Aufbewahrung  der  Garderobe  bestimmten 
Raumlichkeiten,  wie  aus  des  Didymos  Erklarung  zu  ersehen  ist,  der  in  dem 
angefuhrten  Schol.  Tag  ixariQcj^ev  rrjg  oQ/riatqag  daodovg  nennt  Denn 
da  an  die  Parodoi  wegen  dessen,  was  das  Madchen  vor  hat,  nicht  gedacht 
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werdea  kaim,  andere  Eingange  aber  zum  Skenengebande  nicht  constatirt  sind : 
so  bleibt  schwerlich  eine  andere  Deutung  iibrig.  Freilich  ist  die  Ausdmcks- 
weiae  des  Didjmos  nemlich  unbestimmt,  und  man  ist  genothigt,  d^xv^tQa 
hier  nach  spliterem  Oebrauch  im  Sinne  von  Xoyetov  zu  fassen.  Denn  or- 
chestra pulpttus  erat  scenae  heisst  es  bei  Isidor  (18,  44).  —  Weit  bestimm- 
ter  Bind  die  ErklUningen  des  Etym.  M.  p.  653,  7:  nuQuaxi^via  at  els  t^v 
amp^  ayovaai  elaodoi;  femer  in  Bekk.  anecd.  p.  292,  12:  naQaatcrivtd 
ictiv  €hfodoi  tU  ei{  Ttiv  axriv^  eiaayovaai,  und  bei  Photiosp.  389,  21:  na- 
^acxfjiPia  ai  itaodot  al  §U  tiiv  omtii'tiv.  Daraus  ergiebt  sich  aber  auch', 
dass  die  Worte  des  Demosthenes  (in  Mid.  cap.  7)  rn  nuQuaxiivia  (fQartetyk, 
nf^i^lmv  Yon  Ulpianos  richtig  erklart  sind  mit  jovriaxiv  anoffQtnrtnv 
rat  in^  Tfjg  axti^s  iiaodovg,  die  er  im  Yerfolg  der  Erklarung  geradezu 
^^tu  nennt  Anders  Sommerbrodt  (L  1.  p.  23);  er  sagt:  Demogthems 
aeteiie  nagaaxfpftti  aedificta  faxMt  in  ubroque  scenae  latere  exstructa,  per 
quae  chorus  posset  in  orchestrcvm  intrare,  Aber  besondere  Qebaude  sind 
for  den  Chor  nicht  da  gewesen,  und  nur  die  Thiiren  liessen  sich  ab- 
aperren  oder  Temageln.  Die  Fliigel  der  Buhne  scheint  das  Wort  nur  bei 
AiisteideB  (EL  p.  397,  3)  av  rrjv  axrivriv  &avfiiCfov  ra  nagaaxi^via  ^Tidcfiu 
Moi  Toiff  ioyovg  itqelg  irrigett  rd  naQaif^fy/Ltata'  ovrut  noQQto  rov  vo/liov 
fiaiyets  *  zu  bezdchnen.  Dass  es  seiner  Etymologic  nach  dazu  ganz  geeig- 
net  ist,  versteht  sich  von  selbst  —  Wenn  dagegen  Bemhardy  Grundr.  der 
griech.  Litt  n  p.  626  sagt:  „die  schmalen  Gauge,  welche  ziun  Raume  zwi- 
ichen  Scene  und  Orchestra  fuhrten,  sind  noQacfxrivia^^,  womit  die  Parodoi 
beseichnet  eu  werden  scheinen:  so  vermisst  man  den  Beweis  dafiir  sehr 
OQgeni. 

30)  Man  vergleiche  die  Grundrisse  der  Theater  zu  Syrakusai,  Akrai, 
Tauromenion,  den  des  grossen  Theaters  zu  Pompeji ,  nicht  minder  die  der 
Theater  zn  Tusculum,  Faleria,  Termessos,  Herculanum,  Calama,  des  Mar- 
cellos  zn  Bom,  des  Odeion  bei  Tibur;  auch  in  Saguntum  und  Side,  viel- 
leicht  ancb  in  Segeste  scheint  Gleiches  der  Fall  zu  sein. 

31)    Ueber    die  Breite    der  Biihne,    die    Steigung   der  Sitz- 
reihen  und  iiber  das  Princip  bei  der  Anlage  der  Theater. 

Strack  und  Bothmann  beschranken,  wie  aus  den  von  ihnen  gelieferten 
Ansichten  des  antiken  Theaters  zu  ersehen  ist,  die  Breite  der  Biihne  bedeutend. 
Auf  welche  Griinde  bin  sie  es  thun,  weiss  ich  nicht.  Aber  so  viel  scheint  fest  zu 
stehen,  dass  dies  mit  den  Regeln  des  Vitruvius,  wie  mit  dem,  was  die  Monumente 
zeigen,  in  Widerspruch  steht  Femer,  wenn  die  Seitenfliigel  bis  nahe  an 
die  offene  Orchestra  vorgeriickt  werden ,  so  wird  dadurch  den  auf  den  En- 
den  der  Sitzreihen  befindlichen  Zuschauem  (und  zwar  keinem  genngen 
Theile  derselben)  ein  Theil  des  Proskenium  verdeckt.  Eben  um  deswillen, 
damit  dies  nicht  geschehe,  konnen  auch  die  umfanglichen  und  hoheu  pla- 
stischen  Gruppen,  die  z.  B.  Rothmann  auf  den  Enden  des  Diazoma  auf- 
stellt,  nicht  da  gewesen  sein.  Dergleichen  Ungehorigkeiten  haben  sich  die 
Hellenen  in  den  guten  alten  Zeiten  gewiss  nie  erlaubt. 

Ausserdem  gehen  Strack  und  Rothmann  in  ihren  Ansichten  sehr  ver- 
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Bcliwenderiscli  mit  dem  Raume  um.  Von  einem  so  geraumigen  Diazoma, 
wie  sie  darstellen  (im  Vordergrunde  muss  man  fast  einen  grossen  freien 
Platz  vermuthen),  ist  nirgends  bei  d6n  antiken  Theatem  eine  Spur.  Aber 
audi  die  Sitzreihen  steigen  nicht  so  alknahlich  an,  wie  sie  es  dargestellt 
haben.  Denn  bis  zu  welcher  Feme  von  der  Biihne  wiirden  dann  die  auf 
der  dreissigsten  Sitzreihe  befindlicben  Zuschauer  geriickt  worden  sein!  bis 
dahin,  wo  sie  vielleicht  kaum  noch  etwas  sehen,  sicher  nichts  horen  konn- 
ten.  Die  Alten  batten  dafiir  zu  sorgen,  dass  eine  ungeheure  Volksmenge 
im  Theater  nicht  nur  Platz  fand,  sondem  auch  sehen  und  horen  konnte; 
und  wie  sie  darum  von  dem  bei  uns  gewohnlichen  Ovale,  in  dem  die  Lo- 
gen  liegen,  keinen  Gebrauch  machen  konnten,  so  mussten  sie  auch  die 
Sitzreihen  mehr  zusammendrangen  und  steiler  ansteigen  lassen. 

Endlich  kann  ich  nicht  umhin,  hier  gelegentlich  zu  beriihren,  wasGrep- 
pert  (altgriech.  Biihne)  pag.  94  sagt:  „was  flir  ein  Princip  sie  (die  Grie- 
chen)  im  Grossen  bei  der  Anlage  dieser  Bauwerke  befolgten,  ist  nun  frei- 
lich  nicht  liberall  nachzuweisen.  Wie  neuere  Keisende  indessen  bemerkt 
haben :  so  wandten  sie  die  Sitzplatze  gem  dahin,  wo  sieh  die  schonste  Aus- 
sicht  eroffiiete."  Anderes  der  Art  findet  sich  auf  pag.  95.  Es  scheint  dem- 
nach,  als  ob  die  Riicksicht  auf  die  anmuthige  Natur  und  die  grossartige 
Aussicht,  die  man  den  Zuschauern  nicht  entziehen  wollte,  es  gewesen  sei, 
was  man  bei  Anlage  eines  Theaters  vorzugsweise  ins  Auge  gefasst  babe. 
So  wenig  man  aber  Kirchen  darum  auf  Bergen  anlegt,  damit  die 
Leute  wahrend  des  Gottesdienstes  noch  eine  anderweitige  Erquickung  und 
Unterhaltung  haben:  so  wenig  kann  eine  ahnliche  Riicksicht  bei  den  Hel- 
lenen  in  Bezug  auf  die  Anlage  der  Theater  obgewaltet  haben.  Vitruvius 
verlangt  allerdings  einen  gesunden,  von  Sumpfluft  freien  Ort,  imd  die 
Hiilfe,  welche  der  Felsberg  dem  Anbringen  der  Sitzreihen  gewahrte,  veran- 
lasste  allerdings  fast  immer,  einen  Ort  an  einer  Berglehne  zum  Theater 
auszuwahlen.  Wo  es  anging,  suchte  man  ausserdem  den  Wirkungen  einer 
gliihenden  Sonne  auszuweichen.  Aber  auf  die  schone  Aussicht  hat  man 
keine  Riicksicht  genommen;  am  allerwenigsten  wird  um  ihretwillen  etwa 
die  Biihne  in  der  Breite  verringert  worden  sein.  Eine  schone  Aussicht 
geniessen  die  Reisenden  jetzt  freilich  oft  vd!n  den  Sitzreihen  der  antiken 
Theater  aus;  die  Alten  genossen  sie  nicht,  so  lange  das  Biihnengebaude 
stand.  Denn  da  dasselbe  die  Hohe  der  die  Sitzreihen  umgebenden  Gallerie 
hat,  so  ist  auf  den  moisten  Sitzen  auch  dann,  wenn  die  Biihne  verschma- 
lert  wird,  nichts  von  schoner  Aussicht  zu  sehen.  Da  aber,  wo  die  Biihne 
der  ganzen  Orchestra  und  etwa  der  Halfte  der  Sitzreihen  queer  vorliegt, 
ist  jede  Aussicht  den  Zuschauern  abgeschnitten,  und  nur  das  Dach  der 
Gallerie  imd  die  aussersten  Enden  der  obersten  Sitzreihen  konnten  noch 
einige  Umsicht  gestatten.  Daher  kann  ich  auch  nicht  eher  glauben,  dass 
die  Athener  von  den  Sitzreihen  ihres  Theaters  aus  Hafen,  Schiffe  und 
dergleichen  mehr  iibersehen  haben,  als  bis  der  Beweis  gefiihrt  wird,  dass 
dies  fiir  die  Zuschauer  moglich  gewesen  sei. 
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32)  Schneider  ist  bekanntlich  derjenige ,  welcher  das  Logeion  in  der 
Mitte  weit  in  die  Orchestra  vortreteu  lasst,  cf.  No.  93.  99  und  den  Grund- 
riss  des  Theaters  in  seinem  att  Theat 


33)  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  von  vnoaxtivtov, 

Sommerbrodt  hestimmt  das  hyposcenium  {de  Aesch.  re  seen,  T.  p.  25) 
als  den  locus  tub  pulpito  situs,  cujus  anterior  em  partem,  quae  sola  con- 
spiciebaiur,  orchestrae  conterminam ,  parvis  signis  atque  coktmnis  exoma- 
tamfuisse  dicit  PoUux.  Derselben  Ansicht  ist  Geppert  (1.  1.  p.  100).  Er 
findet  das  hyposcenium  mit  Strack  (1.  1.  p.  4)  onter  dem  Logeion,  mit  sei- 
ner Yorderseite  den  Zuschauem  zngekehrt,  und  er  vermuthet,  es  sei  der 
Ort  gewesen,  an  dem  die  Mnsiker  und  ahnliche  Personen  gewesen  seien. 
Die  Bestimmnngen  von  Stieglitz  (Beitr.  I.  p.  178)  und  G^nelli  (L  1.  p.  47) 
kommen  im  Wesentlichen  auf  dasselbe  hinaus.  Nur  Schneiders  Vorstel- 
lung  ist  abwdchend ;  er  sagt  (1.  L  p.  8) :  ,,zur  Orchestra  gehorte  noch  das 
Hyi>OBkeniony  auch  Konistra  genannt,  die  zwischen  der  eigentlichen  Orche- 
stra einerseits  und  dem  Logeion  und  dem  Paraskenion  andererseits  liegende 

ungedielte,  und  nur  mit  Sand  bestreute  Grundflache, in  welcher  Sau- 

len  und  Statuen  als  Verzierungen  standen.^'  Diese  Ansicht  ist  aber  allge- 
mein  yerworfen  worden,  und  zwar  mit  Recht;  denn  es  wird  dadurch  ein 
Theil  des  Theaters,  der  ein  Theil  der  Skene  sein  muss,  zu  einem  Theile 
der'  Orchestra  gemacht  Aber  auch  die  andere  Ansicht,  die  fast  allgemeine 
G^tung  erlangt  hat,  scheint  mir  auf  einer  falschen  Auslegung  der  Worte 
des  Pollux  zu  beruhen.  Die  Worte  desselben  sind  (§.  124):  rd  Sk  vnocfxtj- 
viov  xCoai  Mai  ayalfiarCois  ixexoa/nriro  Tigog  t6  S-^argov  tiXQafjifjLivov ,  vno 
Sk  XoyiZov  »€ifji€vov,  d.  h.  das  Hyposkenion  war  mit  Saulen  imd  Bildsau- 
len  geschmiickt  an  der  dem  Theatron  zugekehrten  Seite,  darunter  aber  liegt 
das  Logeion.  Hier  vertragen  sich  die  zwei  Bestimmungen  nQog  to  &ia- 
7QOV  tiTQttfAfiivov  uud  vno  ^k  loyiZov  xeCfuvov  mit  der  gewohnlich  ange- 
nommenen  Bedeutung  von  vnooTcrpfiov  in  keiner  Weise.  Denn  dass  das 
Hyposkenion,  wenn  es  in  dem  gewohnlichen  Sinne  gefasst  wird,  an  keiner 
andem  Seite,  als  an  der  den  Zuschauem  zugekehrten,  welche  allein  £rei 
and  damm  sichtbar  war,  geschmiickt  war,  versteht  sich  von  selbst.  Der 
erste  Zusatz  ist  also  selbst  dann ,  wenn  man  unter  Hyposkenion  den  gan- 
zen  unter  dem  Logeion  befindlichen  Raum  versteht,  ganz  iiberflussig  und 
darum  auffallend.  Noch  mehr  ist  es  der  zweite;  denn  das  Logeion  liegt 
entscbieden  nicht  unter  dem  Hyposkenion,  sondem  dariiber;  der  Zusatz 
ist  falsch.  —  Aber  man  begreift  auch,  wenn  die  gewohnliche  Bedeutung 
Yon  Hyposkenion  festgehalten  wird,  nicht,  warum  es  vor  andem  Theilen 
Yorzugswieise  geziert  und  geschmiickt  worden  ist.  Die  vordere  Wand  des 
Logeions  war  eine  bei  den  Romem,  wenn  dem  Vitruvius  zu  trauen  ist,  fiinf 
Fuss,  bei  den  Hellenen  zehn  bis  zwolf  Fuss  hohe  Wand,  die  den  Zuschauem, 
obgleich  ihnen  zugekehrt,  nicht  stark  in  die  Augen  fallen  konnte,  da  Al- 
ler  Blicke  nicht  an  ihr  haffceten,  sondem  iiber  sie  hinweg  auf  das  Logeion, 
wo  die  Handlimg  des  Drama  vor  sich  ging,  gleiten  mussten.  Ueberdies 
wenn  die  Aussicht  auf  das  Logeion  nicht  sollte  gehindert  werden,  konnten, 
wie  auch  Sommerbrodt  bemerklich  macht,  alle  Omamente  der  Wand  nur 
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klein   sein.     Aber  wozh  an  der   unbedeutenden  Flaohe    noch    aydl/jiara, 
wahrend  Saulen  oft   genug  der   einzige  Schmuck  an  den  Fronten  grosser 
Gebaude  gewesen  sind?    Nun  vergesse  man   aber  auch  nicbt,  dass  diese 
Wand,  wie  das  Logeion,  nichts  Bleibendes  war,  sondem  in  den  alteren  Zei- 
ten  nur  auf  kurze  Zeit  aufgeschlagen  wurde;  man  vergegenwartige  sich, 
dass  dicbt  an  der  Vorderwand  des  Logeion  die  in  die  Orchestra  einmiin- 
denden  Parodoi   waren,  dass  die  in  der  .Orchestra  stattfindenden  Reigen 
des  Chores  einen   moglichst  freien  Raum  vor  dem  Logeion  nothig  mach- 
ten,  um  einzosehen,  wie  verkehrt  es  gewesen  ware,  hatte  man  jene  Wand 
mit  mancherlei  Schmuck  iiberladen.    Was  sich  leicht   durch  Decken,  wie 
auch  Genelli  (1.  1.  p.  71)  schon  eingesehen  hat,   durch  Tapeten  oder  eine 
mit  SSulen  und   anderem  Schmucke  beinalte  Decoration  erreichen   liess, 
was  selbst  auf  der  Biihne,  wie  sich  bald  zeigen  soil,  auf  ahnliche  Weise 
den  Zuschauem  vor  Augen  gebracht  wurde,   das  soil  hier  ohne  alle  Noth 
und  Veranlassung  durch  Saulen  und  Statuen  hergestellt  worden"  sein!  Ge- 
wiss  nicht;   denn  Pollux  kann  hier  nicht  mehr  von  der  den  Zuschauem 
zngekehrten  Wand  des  Logeion  reden.    Er  erwahnt  zuerst  die  Orchestra, 
geht  mit  inl  ^k  Tfjg  (fxrjvrjg  in  §.  123  zur  Biihne,  liber,   nennt  gleich  dar- 
auf  das  vnoaxrjviov  und  unmittelbar  danach  die  Thttren  der  Skene.  Wenn 
man  hier  dem  Pollux  nicht  Unordnung  in  Aufzahlung  der  Theatertheile 
zur  Last  legen  will,  so  muss  das  Hyposkenion  ein  Theil  der  Skene  sein. 
Das  ist  es  auch,  wie  schon  Groddeck  eingesehen  hat  (cf  G^ppert  altgriech. 
Biihne  p.  100;  das  Buch  von  Groddeck  ist  mir  nie  zu  Gesicht  gekommen), 
und  zwar  ist  es  der  untere  Theil,  das  untere  Geschoss  der  Skene.    Dieses 
war  mit  Saulen,  wie  Vitruvius  sagt,  und  mit  Bildsaulcn,  deren  nebst  an- 
derm  Schmuck  die  Patareische  Inschrift  erwahnt,  geschmiickt;  dieses  hatte 
ausser  der  den  Zuschauem  zugekehrten  Seite  auch  eine  andere,  an  der  man 
Schmuck  voraussetzen  konnte;   mit  der  Sohle  dieses  Stockwerkes  gleich 
liegt  das  Logeion,  es  liegt  also  unter  ihm;   endlich  ist  der  Schmuck  am 
Unterstocke  der  Skene  der  Haupt  schmuck   der  Skene  und  des  Theaters, 
und  man  sieht  also,  warum  Pollux  desselben  gedenkt.    Seine  Benennung 
fiihrt  dieser  Theil  der  Biihne,  wie  man  aus  vnwQeia,   vnorgccxv^'^ov ,    vno- 
anaXfiis,  vna^vXog,  vnolvqiov  und  andem  Wortem  ersieht,  davon,  dass  er 
den  untem  Theil  der  Biihne  {vno)  einnimmt.    Dass  das  Hyposkenion  aber 
auch   den  innem  Baum  dieses  Geschosses  mit  umfasst,  ersieht  man  aus 
Athenaios  XIV.  p.  631  f.   (cf.  Sommerbrodt  1.  1.  I.  p.  26).     Denn   Asopo- 
doros,  der 'das  Beifallklatschen  der  Zuschauer  h  r^  vno(rxr}vC(p  hort,  die 
Veranlassung  zu  demselben   aber  nicht  sieht,  kann  sich    nur  hinter  der 
Decoration  der  Skene  in  den  Paraskenien  oder  in  deren  Nahe  befunden 
haben.    Unter  dem  Logeion  kann  er  nicht  gesteckt  haben;  hatte  er  aber 
an  der  Vorderwand  des  Logeion  gestanden,  so  hatte   er  die  Veranlassung 
des  Beifalls  wohl  merken  konnen.  —   Dass   iibrigens  der  als  Hyposkenion 
bezeichnete  Theil  der  Skene  auch  anderweitigen  Begriffen  sich  subsummi- 
ren  Iftsst,   und  daher  auch  andere  Benennungen  fiihren  kann,  leugne  ich 
keineswegs.    Aber  dies  ist  eben  so  wenig  auffallig,  als  wenn  einem  und 
demselben  Zimmer  die    Benennungen:    Vor-,    Vorder-,    Unter-,  Neben- 
zimmer  und  vielleicht  noch  andere   gegeben  werdeh  konnen.    Insofem   bei 
dem  Hyposkenion  nur  an  die  dem  Theatron  zugekehrte  Seite  der  Skene 
gedacht  wird,  kann  es  auch  Proskenion   genannt  werden;    insofem  dabei 
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an  den  ganien  im  Untentocke  der  Skene  befindlichen  Raum  gedacht  wird, 
geht  es  in  die  Bedeutnng  des  Paraskenion  iiber.  —  Wenn  Sommerbrodt, 
am  das  Wort  vnoaxriviov  zu  erklaren,  auf  Stellen  zuriickgeht,  in  denen 
sich  vn6  t^v  aKtivfiv  oder  vn6  xv\g  axTivfjs  mit  einem  Verbom  der  Bewe- 
gung  verbnnden  findet:  so  greift  er  fehl;  denn  es  ist  nicht  gleich,  ob 
z.  B.  Jemand  in  dem  Hjposkenion  heromgeht,  oder  ob  er  vn6  t^v  axrivriv 
TriQinareT.  Denn  Phokion,  um  bei  dem  aus  Plntarclios  entnommenen 
Beispiele  (L  L  p.  25)  stehen  zu  bleiben,  der  kurz  vor  Beginn  des  Drama, 
als  das  Theater  mit  Menschen  sich  fullte,  and  man  auch  in  den  Paraske- 
nion mit  den  Vorbel^tangen  fiir  die  nahe  Au£Puhrang  beschSffcigt  sein 
musste,  V7i6  axtiviiv  mginaTeT,  kann  dazu  nicht  den  innem  Theil  des  Thea- 
tron,  die  Yorderwand  des  Logeion  oder  dieses  selbst  oder  die  Paraskenien 
znm  Orte,  wo  er  meditirte,  sich  aasgesucht  haben.  Da  er  aber  auch  nicht 
unter  dem  Logeion  oder  in  den  Kellem  der  Skene  gewesen  sein  kann,  so 
bedeutet  der  Ausdruck  des  Plutarchos  nichts,  als  dass  Phokion  in  der 
Nahe  der  Skene,  des  Theaters,  herumwandelte ,  ohne  sich  durch  die  zu- 
stromende  Volksmenge  in  seinen  Betrachtungen  storen  zu  lassen.  Eben 
so  wenn  Pollux  §.  128  den  Zweck  des  flkkyklema  darein  setzt,  das  vnd 
'  Ttiv  tSTtTKVfpf  iv  rats  oiniatg  ctnoQQtiTn  nqaxS^^VTu  den  Zuschauem  zur  Er- 
scheinang  zu  bringen:  so  deutet  er  damit  auf  das  hinter  den  Coulissen 
Vollbrachte  hin;  welchen  besondem  Theil  der  Skene  er  damit  meint,  das 
h&ngt  Yon  der  Stellung  des  Ekkyklema  ab ;  an  das  Hyposkenion  ist  nicht 
zu  denken. 

34)  Das  Dasein  der  gesanunten  Decoration  hat  nur  Bottiger  geleugnet. 
£r  sagt  (kleine  Schrift.  I.  p.  401):  „die  Mittelthiir  (der  Skene)  bezeichnete 
einen  konigHchen  Palast,  das  Haus  eines  attischen  Burgers  im  Lustspiele, 
den  Eingang  in  eine  Hauptgrotte  im  Schafer-  und  Satyrspiele.  Eben  diese 
Bewandniss  hatte  es  mit  den  beiden  Seitenthiiren  u.  s.  w.  Man  wurde 
sehr  onrecht  than,  wenn  man  sich  diese  Thiiren  als  wirklich  gemalte 
Hfiaser,  Tempel  und  Palfiste  vorstellen  wollte,  deren  Fronte  in  die  Strasse 
hinaosgegangmi  sei.  Es  waren,  dtinkt  mich,  blosse  Thiiren  in  der  Queer- 
wand  der  Hinterbiihne.  Aber  man  dachte  sich  dabei  die  Tempel,  Hau- 
ser,  Grotten." 

35)  Geppert  altgriech.  Biihne  p.  112  aussert,  dass  die  Thymele  je  nach 
der  Bedeatang*  die  sie  durch  die  Handlung  erhielt,  ihm  scheine  Veran- 
derangen  unterworfen  gewesen  zu  sein;  und  p.  114  scheint  er  die  Or- 
chestra milf  GrSbem  und  Altaren  eventuell  auszustatten.  Er  denkt  sich, 
wo  es  n5thig  war,  in  ihr  das  Hemikyklion  aufgestellt,  die  Parodos  und 
die  Yorderseite  des  Logeion  entsprechend  der  Handlung  verziert  Genelli 
(Theat.  zu  Athen)  dagegen  meint,  dass  die  Orchestra  ohne  Decoration  ge- 
wesen sei,  obgleich  er  auch  der  Ansicht  ist,  dass  die  Thymele  in  ihr  als 
Altar  oder  G-rab  gebraucht  worden  sei  (p.  71  u.  72). 

36)  Dieser  Ansicht  ist  Overbeck;  er  sagt:  (Pompeji  p.  127):  J)a  zu- 
nachst  in  der  iiberwiegenden  Mehrzahl  aller  Tragodien . . . .  der  Ort  der 
HfffliflTiffg  der  Platz  Yor  der  koniglichen  Burg  oder  dem  Palast  des  Fiirsten 
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war,  BO  gestaltete  man  diese  iiberwiegend  haafige  Ha^ptdecoration  der 
Hinterwand  niclit  durch  Malerei,  sondem  man  bildete  die  Hinterwand 
der  Biihne  selbst  ....  realer  Weise  als  Facade  des  Konigspalastes." 
Sollte  die  Decoration  dagegen  einen  anderartigen  Schanplatz  zeigen, 
80  lasst  Overbeck  p.  128  gemalte  Decorationen  eintreten.  —  Der  An- 
sicht,  dass  man  iiberhaupt  durcli  die  Decorationen  mehr  angedeutet  als 
dargestellt  habe,  huldigt  auch  Ottfr.  Miiller  in  der  Griech.  Lit.-Gesch.  11. 
'  62,  wenn  er  sagt;  „die  Griechen  verlangten  im  Theater  keine  treue  imd 
ansfiihrliclie  Nachbildimg,  sondem  schon  eine  geringe  Andeutung  geniigte, 
ihre  leicht  bewegliche  Phantasie  in  die  gewiinschte  Thatigkeit  zu  setzen," 
wesbalb  er  auch  p.  61  aussem  konnte:  „es  bedurfte  keiner  Einrichtung 
znr  ganzlichen  Veranderung  der  Biihnendecoration,  wie  sie  erst  im  romi- 
sclien  Theater  aufkam.^^  Ferner  Geppert  in:  Eing.  p.  7  und  altgriech, 
Biihne  p.  157 — 159,  der  an  dem  zuletzt  genannten  Orte  andeutet,  dass  die 
Komodie  in  manchen  Fallen  sich  mit  Andeutungen  begniigt  habe,  die 
mehr  dazu  geeignet  waren,  die  Scene  zu  charakterisiren ,  als  die  Illasion 
zu  befordern.  Endlich,  wie  es  scheint,  auch  G.  Hermann  (efo  re  seen,  in 
Aesch,  Or,  p.. 4). 

37)  Anders  urtheilt  Genelli;  er  sagt  (Theat.  z.  Athen)  p.  70:  „Wo 
der  Schauspieler  (in  der  Komodie)  die  Skene  nicht  zu  bemerken  sich 
siellte,  oder  fur  was  Anderes  zu  halten  als  sie  gerade  darstellte,  wurde 
das  gleiche  dem  Zuschauer  zugemuthet,  und  dieser  fiigte  sich  um  so  wil- 
^g^r,  je  mehr  er  dabei  zu  lachen  bekam,"  und  p.  59  Anm.  9:  „Die  alte 
Komodie  hat  sicher  noch  weniger  verwandelt  (als  die  Tragodie):  auch 
hierin  muthete  sie  der  Einbildungskraft  ihrer  Zuschauer  gar  yieles  zu,  und 
selbst,  wenn  sie  einmal  einige  Tauschung  hervorgebracht  hatte,  mochte  sie 
gem  sie  gleich  wieder  muthwillig  zerstoren." 

38)  Genelli  1.  1.  p.  55;  „Der  untere  Theil  (der  Skene)  musste  immer 
meist  in  plastischer  Wirklichkeit  gebildet,  mithin,  was  die  starren  TheUe 
betraf,  gemeiniglich  aus  Holz  construirt  werden.  Denn  dieser  Aufenthalt, 
er  mochte  darstellen  was  er  wollte,  griff  immer  mit  korperlicher  Wirklich- 
keit in  das  Spiel  ein:  man  musste  in  denselben  eingehen,  man  musste  sich 
in  ihn  zuriickziehen  und  wieder  aus  ihm  hervortreten  konnen.  Der  obere 
Theil  hingegen,  so  viel  jene  Construction  von  der  Hohe  der  Skenenwand 
unbedeekt  liess,  wurde  durch  ein  bloss  graphisches  Bild  bekleidet,  das  dazu 
diente,  die  anderWeitigen  nicht  unmittelbar  ins  Spiel  eingreifenden  Umge- 
bungen  darzustellen.  Pag.  59:  „bei  (der  unteren  Decoration)  war  an  eine 
blosse  Wegschiebung ,  wie  bei  den  Katablemen,  nicht  zu  denken,  sondem 
sie  musste  Glied  fiir  Glied  abgenommen  und  durch  die  Haupt-Thiiren  der 
Skenenwand  fortgeschafft  werden.  Dieserwegen  musste  bei  vorhabenden 
Verwandlungen  immer  darauf  Bedacht  genommen  werden,  dass  der  nothi- 
gen  Abanderungen  nicht  allzu  viele  vorkamen.  Eine  ganzliche  Umwande- 
lung  mitten  im  Fortgang  der  Handlung,  z.  B.  eines  Tempels  in  eine 
Wildniss,  war  zu  oftest  des  Zeitaufwandes  wegen  gar  nicht  zulassig." 
Pag.  ^60,  wo  erwahnt  ist,  dass  die  Skene  im  Prometheus  den  oden  Gipfel 
des  ELaukasus  darstellte,  und  dass  der  Hauptgegenstand,  eine  kahle  Fels- 
spitze,  die  im  Grunde  das  ganze  Proskenion  ausfiillte,  in  der  Mitte  auch 
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die  ganze  Hohe  dor  Skene  erreichte,  heisst  es:  „dieser  Fels  war  aus  Holz 
erbauef  Aehnliche  Ansichten  in  Bezug  auf  die  Scenerie  anderer  Dra- 
men  finden  sich  p.  62 ,  und  in  Bezug  auf  den  Aias  namentlich  aussert  er 
p.  67,  dass  hier  im  Anfange  des  Stiicks  drei  Hutten  gezinunert  und  mit  so- 
lidem  Pfahlwerk  umgeben  waren.  Endlich  p.  65:  ,Jn  StUcken,  wo  die 
Handlung  ron  Einem  Tempel  zu  einem  andern  uberging,  wie  in  denEume- 
niden  des  Aischjlos,  musste  die  Verwandelung  nocli  sehr  erleichtert  werden ; 
indem  es  hier  nicht  leicht  nothig  werden  konnte,  mehr  als  die  Statuen 
and  Akroterien,  das  Giebelfeld,  etwa  noch  die  Verzierungen  des  Frieses 
und  die  Plutei  umznSndem.  Diese  Theile  mussten  daher  jederzeit  blosee 
G^m^de  auf  Holz  oder  Leinwand  sein/' 

Schlegel  fiber  dram.  Kunst.  2.  Ausg.  I.  p.  83:  „bei  dei  hinteren  De- 
coration war  yermuthlich  manches  korperlich  ausgefuhrt,  was  bei  uns  nur 
gemalt  wird.^ 

Auch  Greppert  aussert  (altgriech.  Biihne  p.  159),  dass  die  komische 
Scene  w^en  ihrer  geringeren  Ausstattung  weit  leichter  verwandelt  wer- 
den konnte,  als  die  tragische,  indem  ,^iclit  so  viel  aus  dem  Wege  zu 
r&umen  und  wieder  aafirastellen  war  als  in  der  tragischen  Scene,  wo  man 
Statuen,  AltSre,  GrSber  und  dergleichen  wegzurSumen  und  umzuge- 
stalten  hatte.'* 

39)  G.  Hermann  sagt  zur  Electra  des  Sophokles  v.  4:  Cetenun  vehe- 
menter  /aUuntur  y  qui  trttfficorum  verba  in  hujusmodi  rebus  ad  veros  loco- 
nan  eitua  exigunt.  Nam  secus  Athenis,  quam  hodie  apud  omnee,  qui  thea- 
tra  habentj  iUud  tpectabatuTf  quod  in  scena  repraesentatum  erat,  ubi  aatia 
erat  eemiy  quae/ama  nota  essent,  etiamsi  et  specie  et  situ  muUum  a  veris 
tUfferreni. 

G^pert  (altgriecb.  Biihne  p.  137  ff.)  tritt  dieser  Ansicht  entgegen, 
indem  er  die  Regel  auf  die  Mchrzahl  der  vorhandenen  Dramen  nicht  an- 
gewendet  wissen  will.  „Man  darf  sie  vielmehr,  sagt  er,  nur  auf  solche 
Stiicke  anwenden,  wo  die  Scene  entweder  den  A^henem  in  der  That  nur 
durch  Horensagen  bekannt  geworden  war,  wie  etwa  in  den  Persem  des 
Aeschylos,  in  der  Helena  des  Euripides,  in  der  Iphigenie  in  Tauri,  oder 
da,  wo  sie  ein  vollig  mjthischeis  Local  hat,  wie  im  Prometheus  des  Ae- 
schylos,  oder  endlich  da,  wo  sie  rein  erfunden  ist,  wie  in  der  Elektra  des 
Euripides ;  denn  wer  mochte  sich  iiberreden  zu  glauben,  dass  man  der  Natur 
nicht  mehr  getren  geblieben  wSre,  wenn  die  Scene  Marathon,  oder  Eleusis,  oder 
Kolonos,  oder  den  Areshiigel  in  der  Stadt  selbst,  oder  Delphi,  kurz  einen 
von  den  Orten  darzustellen  hatte,  die  jeder  Athener  kannte  oder  von  de- 
nen  er  sich  wenigstens  nach  den  Berichten  Anderer  ein  deutliches  Bild 
machen  konnte?  Welchen  Grand  sollte  man  gehabt  haben,  um  hier  Ge- 
stalt  und  Lage  der  Dinge  zu  &idern?  —  Ich  mochte  sogar  behaupten, 
dass  die  Griechen  sehr  viel  mehr  Ursache  batten,  an  der  richtigen  Zeich- 
nung  der  G^genstSnde  festzuhalten,  als  wir,  einestheils  weil  phantastische 
Willkfihr  tib^aupt  nicht  in  ihrem  Wesen  lag,  anderatheils ,  weil  der  Bo- 
den,  auf  dem  ihre  Tragodie  spielte,  in  jeder  Bedeutung  des  Wortes  weit 
iiber  der  Sphlure  steht,  in  der  sich  die  unstige  bewegt/^ 
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40)  Pollux  §.  131  xarttfiXi^fdattt  vipda/narct  ij  nCvaxBs  rjtfaVy  €xoVTis 
yQttipas,  Ty  X9^^^  ''^'^  ^Qccfiartav  nqoatpOQOvg'  xarefiaXXfTO  &k  inl  rag  ns- 
QiakTovs  OQog  ^eixvvvra  tj  d-dkatjav  rj  norafibv  i}  aXXo  ti  toiovtov.  Die 
fiivaxes,  wie  die  Gewebe,  welche  bemalt  waren,  warden  also  nach  Pollux 
von  oben  her  auf  die  Periakten  herabgelassen.  Da  die  an  der  Skenenfront 
befindliche  Decoration  nicbt  in  gleicher  Weise  herabgelassen  wurde,  so 
fehlen  diejenigen,  welche  die  Benennung  xara/9Aij^ara  auch  auf  di(j  dort 
befindliche  Decoration  ausdehnen.  Servius  in  der  gleich  folgenden  Stelle 
fasst  die  Decoration  der  Periakten  unter  dem  Namen  scena  versilis  zu- 
sammen. 

4 1)  Serv.  zu  Virg.  Gteorg.  3,  24 :  scena^  quae  fiebat,  aut  versilis  erat  aut 
ducttlis  erat,    Versilis  turn  erat,  qwwm  subito  tota  machims  quibusdam  con- 
vertebatur  et  aliam  ^icturae  faciem  ostendebat,  ductilis  turn,  quum  tracUs 
tabulatis  hue  atque  illuc  species  pzcturae  notabatur  interior,     Woraus  die 
Decorationen  der  Skenenwand  bestanden  haben,  ist,  wie  ich  glaube,  aus 
des  Pollux  Worten  §.  125  to  6h  xkCaiov  iv  x(afjL(^dC(t  nuQaxeirai  naqa  rrjv 
oIxChv    TiaQanitadfittTi  SriXovfxivov  zu  ersehen;    es  waren*  Vorhange;  sie 
bestanden  also  aus  Zeug.     Da  dergleichen  selbst  bei  den  Periakten  sich 
vorfanden,  da  nur  in  dem  Falle,  dass  die  Decorationen  aus  einem  Zeuge 
bestanden,  ein  Wegziehen  derselben  leicht  stattfinden  konnte:  so    ist  da- 
ran  wohl  nicht  zu  zweifeln,  obgleich  Servius  die  Decorationen  der  Skene 
mit  tctbidata  bezeichnet.     Freilich  bedeutet  das  Wort   zimachst  eine  hol- 
zeme  Tafel;   da  es  aber  in  weiterem  Sinne  auch  fur  Gemalde  gebraucht 
wird,  und  kein  Grund  vorliegt  anzunehmen,   Servius  habe  das  Wort  mit 
Biicksicht  auf  den  Stoff,  aus  dem  die  Decorationen  bestanden,  gewahlt: 
so  widerspricht  die  Notiz  nicht  der  Nachricht  des  Pollux.   Eine  wenn  auch 
aus  noch  so  diinnen  Brettchen  bestehende  Coulissenwand  ware   schwierig 
zu  entfemen  gewesen;  eben  so  schwierig  war  das  Unterbringen  derselben, 
wenn  sie  weggezogen  war,  da  der  Raum  hinter  den  Periakten  nicht  von 
grosser  Ausdehnung  war.  —   Die  scena  ducHliSf  welche  nach  zwei  Seitei^ 
bin  auseinander  gezogen  werden  konnte,  und  die  Servius  der  scena  versilis 
entgegensetzt,  kann  nur  die  an  der  Skenenfront  befindliche  Scenerie  sein, 
da   neben    den  Periakten  nur  die  Skenenfront  decorirt  war.     Uebrigens 
habe  ich  die  Worte  des  Servius  nicht,  wie  mehrere  Gelehrte  gethan  haben, 
nur  auf  die  Romische,  sondem  auch  auf  die  Hellenische  Decoration  be- 
ziehen  zu  miissen  geglaubt.     Mag  Servius  bei  ihnen  auch  zunachst  an  die 
Romische  Biihne  gedacht  haben,  die  Hellenische  unterschied  sich  von  ihr 
darin   nicht,   wie  die  aus  Pollux  beigebrachten  Notizen  zeigen.     Warum 
der  Decoration  an  der  Skene  nur  der  Name  naqanixaafjia ,  nicht  xata- 
fiXrifAtt  zukommen  kann,  bedarf  keiner  Erklarung. 

42)  Vitr.  5,  6  ...  loca  ad  omaJbas  comparata^  quas  loca  Grraeci  mgi- 
dxtovg  dictmt  ab  eo,  quod  machinae  sunt  in  iis  locis  versatiles  trigonae^ 
habentes  in  singula  tres  species  omationis,  quae  cum  aut/abularum  muta- 
tiones  sunt  futwrae  sen  deorum  adventus  cum  tonitribus  repentinis,  versentur 
nmtentque  speciem  omationis  in  f routes. 
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43)    Uebsr    die  Periakten. 

PoUnx  §.  126:  ti  ^k  kniarqitfouv  tU  mqCanxoi^  4  &i}^ia  fikv  afiitpu 
xonov'  afMftottQai  ^h  X'^Q'^  anaXXdriovm.  Hier  ist  der  Unterschied  zwi- 
schoi  TOTtof  nnd  x*^Q^  wohl  zu  beachten.  Die  verschiedene  Bedeotimg 
beider  W<>rter  macht  sich  in  Aasdriickeii  wie  rovg  Ttjg  /w^a;  ronovs  fie- 
TolXatToyra,  6  ronog  tfjg  /mQag,  in  tonoyQaq>ta  und  ;^a)<>o^^a^/a  aehr  be- 
merklieh.  Die  x^9^  fasst  demnach  viele  ronoi  in  sich ;  jene  ist  das  Ganze, 
die  Tonoi  and  Theile  desselben.  Demzufolge  sagt  also  Pollux:  wenn  die 
rechte  Periakte  gedreht  worde ,  anderte-  sich  nur  der  ronog  in  der  x^Q'' ; 
wenn  beide  umgewendet  warden,  erfolgte  eine  Aenderong  der  /cu^a.  Das 
Umwenden  der  rechten  Periakte,  welche  den  Zugang  aus  der  Fremde  her 
bezeichnete,  machte  also  bemerklich,  dass  der  ronog  neben  dem  Orte  der 
Handlung  ein  anderer  sei  als  der  bisherige,  and,  da  der  ro/tog  meist  ei- 
nen  in  die  Fremde  bin  fiibrenden  Weg  oder  eine  dahinwarts  Uegende 
Straase  anzeigte,  dass  der  nach  jener  Seite  bin  fubrende  Weg  ein  anderer, 
nacb  einem  anderen  Orte  der  Fremde  bin  fubrender  sei  als  der  bis 
dabin  gesehene.  Sollte  dagegen  die  Handlung  in  eine  ganz  andere  Gre- 
gend  bin  yerlegt-  werden,  dann  musste  natiirlicb  das  bisber  gesebene  Bild 
an  der  Seite  dev  Heimatb  wie  der  Fremde  ein  dem  neuen  Orte  der  Hand- 
hmg  angemessenes  Ansseben  erbalten;  Heimatb  wie  Fremde  mussten  durcb 
Umwenden  beider  Periakten  gefindert  werden.  Da  der  neue  Ort  der  Hand- 
lung aber  nor  an  der  Scenerie  der  Skene  selbst  bezeicbnet  werden  konnte: 
80  mnsste  aucb  die  dort  befindlicbe  Decoration  allemal  mit  umgeandert 
werden.  Die  linke  Periakte  bingegen,  die  den  Zuscbauem  zur  Recbten 
lag  und  die  Seite  der  Heimatb  andeutete,  konnte  begreiflicher  Weise  nie 
allein  gedreht  werden;  denn  so  lange  der  Ort  der  Handlung  derselbe  blieb, 
musflte  die  Heimatb  aucb  dieselbe  bleiben.  Daraus  darf  man  inzwiscben 
nicbt  folgem,  dass  alle  aus  der  der  Handlung  des  Drama  benacbbarten 
Stadt  oder  Yom  Hafen  berkommenden  Personen  notbwendig  durcb  die  an 
der  Periakte  befindlicbe  Tbtir  kommen  mussten.  War  neben  dem  GebSude 
an  der  Mittelthiir  der  Skene  auf  der  Seite  der  Heimatb  kein  zweites  Gte- 
b&ade  erfoiderlicb,  dann  konnte  aucb  die  der  Mitteltbiir  zur  Seite  befindlicbe 
Thnr  nacb  einem  Orte  der  Heimatb  binfubren,  nur  freilicb  nacb  einem 
anderen,  als  der  an  der  Ecktblir  befindlicbe  Weg  anzeigte.  Dass  dieser 
Fall  nicbt  selten  eintrat,  wird  sicb  bei  der  Analyse  der  einzelnen  Dramen 
zeigen.  —  Wenn  Gknelli  1.  L  p.  57  Note  5  es  fur  abgescbmackt  bait  zu 
glauben,  dass  nor  ^e  Periakte  gedrebt  worden  sei:  so  berubt  dies  dar- 
auf ,  dass  die  Worte  des  Pollux  von  ibm  nicbt  ricbtig  aufgefas^  worden 
sind.  Wenn  Qeppert  L  L  p.  127  meint,  dass  die  Bestimmung  des  Pollux 
(iber  die  Seite  der  Heimatb  und  Fremde  nur  von  solcben  Stiicken  berge- 
nommen  sein  konne,  die  vor  einer  Stadt  spielen:  so  mag  die  Entstebung 
der  desfGdlsigen  Bestimmung  und  Benennung  damit  ricbtig  angedeutet  sein. 
Icb  hoffe  aber,  dass  er  damit  nicbt  andeuten  will,  dass  der  Begriff  der 
Heimatb  und  Fremde  fur  Stiicke,  die  nicbt  bei  einer  Stadt  spielen,  weg- 
fallt  Aucb  im  Pbiloktetes  z.  B.  ist  der  in  die  Insel  fubrende  Weg  der 
Weg  zur  Heimatb,  der  entgegengesetzte  der  zur  Fremde  gebende;  und 
diese   Riickflicbt.  wird  sicb  in   alien  Dramen  geltend  macben  lassen.  — 
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Was  Sommerbrodt  (L  1.  I.  p.  21)  zn  der  Aeussening  veranlasst:  quae  ma- 
chinae  (namlich  die  Periakten)  quum  essent  trtangularesy  mmc  etiam  retineo^ 
quod  olim  statueram^  tria  ilia  latera  antiquissimis  temporibus  accommodata 
fuiase  pictwris  acenarum  et  tragicae  et  camicae  et  satyricae  sehe  icli  nicht 
ein;  denn  weder  Vitruvius  nocli  ein  anderer  Schriftsteller  meldet  iiber  die 
antiqmssima  ten^pora  oder  eine  in  der  Beziehang  vorgegangene  Verande- 
rung  etwas.  Dass  es  in  spSteren  Zeiten  anders  sein  musste,  giebt  Som- 
merbrodt selbst  ziL  Dass  ein  ofteres  Umwenden  einer  Periakte  als  ein 
dreimaliges  fast  nie  nothig  ist,  wird  sich  spater  zeigen. 


ZWEITE  ABTHEILUNG. 


DIE    PRAXIS 


iBINNERUNG. 


engeBtellt  worden  ist,  wai  die  Alten 

tlicti   uber   desBen   Skene,   berichten, 

!Q  worden  iat,  wm  die  Reite  der  ta- 

iieliuDg  noch  erkennen  lasBea,  scbeint 

er    aufgelimdeaen  Resoltate   «if  die 

iwendeu,  oder  mit  anderen  Worten: 

1  das   bialier  Qeiundene  wirklidi  in 

aDziigeben,  wie  die  alteo  Dramen 

't  worden  sind.    Ich  boffe,  dau  der 

tellende  Vereuch  so  ausfallen  wird^ 

ich  riickaicbtlich  der  Scenerie  und 

^licb   des  Aiif-  und  Abtretens  der 

r  darbieten,  aich  consequent  und 

<en,  und  dass  es  im  Qanzea  aur 

len  manches  zweifelbaft  bleibett 

cb    darbieten  wird,    von   dem 

9  Behr  wobl  in  einem  Theater, 

darstelien  Hess.    Da  die  Zahl 

SB  ist,  so  wird  die  folgende 

't  eiiie  biB  ins  Binzebie  ein> 

'es   sein  kiinnen.     Eb  wird 

,    wer  ein  einzebieB  dra- 

iB    Einzelne    xergliedert, 


VORERINNERUNG. 


Nachdem  das  zusammengestellt  worden  ist;  was  die  Alten 
uber  ihr  Theater ,   namentHch  Uber  dessen  Skene  ^  berichten^ 
demnachst  damit  verglichen  worden  ist^  was  die  Reste  der  an- 
tiken  Theater  in  dieser  Beziehung  noch  erkennen  lassen^  scheint 
es  angemessen;    die    bisher    anfgefiindenen  Resultate   auf  die 
Dramen  der  Hellenen  anzuwenden^  oder  mit  anderen  Worten: 
zu  zeigen,  dass  wir  durch  das  bisher  Gefimdene  wirklich  in 
den  Stand  gesetzt  werden  anzugeben^  wie  die  alten  Dramen 
auf  den  Theatem  aufgefiihrt  worden  sind.    Ich  hofFo;  dass  der 
dieserhalb  demnachst  anzustellende  Versuch  so  ausfallen  wird; 
dass  die  Hauptfragen^  die  sich  rlicksichtlich  der  Scenerie  und 
deren  Veranderung;  rlicksichtlich  des  Auf-  und  Abtretens  der 
Schauspieler  wie  des  Chors  hier  darbieten^  sich  consequent  und 
sicher  werden  beantworten  lassen^  und  dass  es  im  Ganzen  nur 
Nebendinge  sein  werden ;  in  denen  manches  zweifelhaft  bleiben 
wirdy    iiberhaupt  aber  nichts   sich   darbieten  wird^    von   dem 
sich  nicht  einsehen  liesse^  dass  es  sehr  wohl  in  einem  Theater, 
wie  es  construirt  worden  ist;  sich  d,ar8teUen  liess.    DadieZahl 
der  antiken  Dramen  aber  sehr  gross  ist,   so  wird  die  folgende 
Analyse  der  einzelnen  Dramen  nicht  eine  bis  ins  Einzelne  ein- 
gehende  Ausfiihrung  des  Gegenstandes  sein  konnen.     £s  wird 
daher  gewiss  nicht  ausbleiben,    dass^    wer  ein  einzelnes  dra- 
matisches    StUck     sorgfaltig    bis     ins    Einzelne    zergliedert, 
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Vieles  genauer  bestimmen  wird,   als  hier  geschehen  ist,   man- 
cherlei  Neues  in  der  Beziehung  auliinden  wird,  was  hier  nicht 
beachtet  worden  ist.     Ich  will   nur  wunschen,    dass    es    mehr 
Versehen    und  Ungenauigkeiten   in  Nebendingen    sein    mogen, 
was  auf  diesem  Wege  gebessert  werden  wird,  als  Hauptsachen 
oder  die  Einrichtung  des   Theaters  im  Grossen  und   Ganzen. 
Wie  es  aber  auch  in  der  Beziehimg  geschehen  moge,  jeden- 
falls  wird  es   mich  freuen,  recht  bald  an   die  Stelle   von  Irr- 
thiimem  das  Richtige  treten  zu  sehen.     Es  wird  sich  alsdann 
auch  zeigen,  ob  ich  Recht  gehabt  habe^   das  Object   der  Sce- 
nerie  nicht   selten  nur  sehr   unbestimmt   anzugeben,  indem  es 
mir  schien,   dass  die  Oertlichkeit,   in   die  eine  Handlung  ver- 
legt    ist,  nur  sehr  wenig  in  die  Handlung  verflochten  ist  und 
wenig  bestimmend  auf  diese  einwirkt,  oder  ob  dies  eine  Folge 
davon  ist,  dass  die  Einrichtung  der  Skene  nur  mangelhaft  von 
mir    erkannt   worden   ist.      Dieselbe    Unsicherheit   wird    auch 
mehrmals  in  Bezug  auf  die  Thiiren,  durch  welche  Schauspieler 
auftreten  oder  abtreten,    sich  bemerklich  machen.     Wo  aber 
dergleichen  Zweifel  auftauchten,   habe  ich  sie  lieber  offen  ein- 
gestehen  imd  darlegen,  als  irgendwie  verdecken  wollen.     Sicher 
wird  es  nicht  fehlen,  dass  Andem  gelingen  wird,  auch  in  die- 
ser  Beziehung  noch    manchen  Zweifel  zu    entfemen.   —    Der 
Gang  und  die  Entwickelung  der  Handlung  ist  naturlich  fast 
fLberall  als  bekannt  vorausgesetzt  worden.     Daher  sind   meist 
nur    die   Thilren,    durch   welche    die  Schauspieler    eingetreten 
sind,  oder  sich  entfemt  haben,  genannt  worden,  ohne  der  nft- 
heren  Veranlassung  dazu  zu  gedenken.  4ei  einzelnen  Stucken, 
in  denen  nach  Erorterung   sonstiger  Schwierigkeiten  auch  die- 
ses sich  von  selbst  ver stand,  ist  auch  selbst  diese  Uebersicht 
unterlassen   worden.    —      Die    Analyse    der    Aristophanischen 
Dramen  habe  ich  von  der  derTragodien  getrennt;  nicht  darum^ 
weil  die  Komodien  ein    anders   gestaltetes   Theater  verlangen 
als  die  letzteren,   sondem  um  die  Einzelheiten,  in  denen  Ari- 
stophanes wirklich  die  sonst  fiir  das  Theater  gliltigen  Gesetze 
etwas  freier  handhabt,  recht  hervortreten  zu  lassen ;  ferner  weil 
imgezUgelte  Laune  des  Komikers  nicht  selten  hochst  eigen- 
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thiimlich  gestaltete  Scenen  uns  vorfUhrt.  —     Die  Trauerspiele 
habe  ich  nicht  nach  den  Verfassem  geordnet     Wenn  auch  je- 
der  Tr^tgiker  manches  in  Scenerie  und  dem  Verwandten  Eigen- 
thtinilicheB  hat;    was  hUtte   veranlassen  kQnnen^    alle  Dramen 
jedes   einzelnen  zusammenzustellen;    wie   denn   z.   B.  in    alien 
Dramen  des  Aischjlos   nie  die    linke  Periakte   allein  gedreht 
wird,  wUhrend  er  in  den  Choephoren  imd  Eumeniden  den  Schau- 
platz  der  Handlimg  ganz   andert;   Sophokles^  der   eine  Verle- 
giing  des  Ortes  nur  im  Aias  sich  erlaubt  hat,  eine  Drehung 
der  linken  Periakte  nur  im  Oedipus  R.  nothig  macht;  Euripides 
nie  eine  vollst&ndige  OrtsyerSudenmg  eintreten  l&sst,  wUhrend 
er  eine  Drehung  der  linken  Periakte    in  drei  bis  fiinf  Stiicken 
nicht  vermieden  hat;  Aristophanes  hingegen  in  fiinf  Stiicken  die 
Scenerie  glU[izlich  d.ndert9  dagegen  die  eine  Periakte  nur  in  den 
Achamem  und  in   der  Lysistrate  (in  letzterem  Stiicke  sogar 
vier  bis  fiinfinal)  umzuwenden  nothigt :  so  sind  diese  Eigenthiim- 
lichkeiten  doch  nicht  so  gross  imd  durchgreifend^  dass  es  zweck- 
m^sig  schieu;  danach  die  Ordnimg  der  Dramen  zu  bestimmen. 
Es  ist  daher  mehr   darauf  RUcksicht  genommen  worden,  was 
durch  die  Scenerie  dargestellt  worden  ist,  so  dass  die  Stiicke, 
deren  Handlung  vor    oder   bei  Herrscherwohnimgen   vor   sich 
geht,  vorangestellt  sind,  diesen  diejenigen  folgen,  in  dei^en  an- 
dere  menschliche   Wohnungen    gesehen    werden,    Eiiegslager 
and  ode  G^genden  den  Beschluss  machen.     Bei  den  einzelnen 
Abthdlungen  habe  ich  meist  die  Dramen,  welche  wenige  oder 
keine  Ver&ndenmgen  in  der  Scenerie  zeigten,  oder  sonst  keine 
erheblichen  Schwierigkeiten  riicksichtlich  der  Scenerie  darbo- 
ten,  vorangestellt.   —     Die  Seiten   der  Biihne   und  Orchestra 
habe  ich   durchaus   nur  vom  Standpunkte  der  Zuschauer  aus 
benannt:     die   rechte  Seite    zeigt   demnach    in    der   Orchestra 
wie  auf  der  Skene  die  Heimath,   die  linke  die  Fremde  an.  — 
Den  Aischylos  citire  ich  nach  der  Ausgabe  von  G.  Hermann, 
den  Sophokles  nach  Schneidewin,  den  Euripides  nach  Nauck, 
^en  Aristophanes  nach  Bergk.     Wo  die  Uebersetzungen   von 
•  Droysen,    Donner   und  Voss    bei  Aischylos,    von  Solger   imd 
Donner  bei  Sophokles,  von  Donner  bei  Euripides,  von  Seeger 
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bei  Aristophanes  beriicksichtigt  worden  sind  (und  es  ist  dies 
oft  geschehen,  weil  die  Herausgeber  weit  seltener  liber  die 
scenische  Einrichtung  sich  auslassen,  als  die  Uebersetzer  ge- 
than  haben),  da  ist  es  meist  durch  den  blossen  Namen  des 
Uebersetzers  angedeutet  worden.  Die  ubrigen  Verweisungen 
sind  an  sich  yerstandlich. 


Antigone. 

Die  Handlung  geht  auf  dem  Platze  vor'  dem  Eonigspalaste 
auf  der  Eadmeia  vor   sich,   imd   der  Palast  nimmt   die  Mitte 
der  Scenerie  ein.     Dim  zur  Seite  setzt  Schneidewin  Nebenge- 
baude  an,  zu  denen  Thiiren  fiihrten.    Aber  ein  Anlass  zu  der- 
gleiehen   Gebauden  ist  nicht  vorhanden;   sie  waren,  wenn  sie 
angebracht  waren,  ein  unniitzer  Prunk  gewesen.    Antigone  und 
Ismene   bewohnen  kein    von  Kreon's   Palast  getrenntes  Haus, 
wie    sich    aus  491    ergiebt,    wo  B[reon  von  Ismene   sagt:    eaw 
€idov  aQTiwg  Araawaav  .etc.;  denn  er  ist  eben  aus  dem  Palaste 
getreten.     Bewohnen  aber  die  Jungfrauen  mit  Kreon   den  Pa- 
last, um  wie  viel  mehr  Eurydike.     Aber  auch  Haimon's  Woh- 
nung  ist  nicht  anderswo  zu  suchen.   Denn  als  er  626  erscheint, 
setzt  Ej'eon  voraus,  er  wissc  um  die  von  ihm  gegen  Antigone 
ausgesprochene  Drohung.    Nun  sind  aber  Antigone  imd  Ismene 
auf  B^reon's  Gcheiss  582   (vergl.  578)  in  den   Palast  abgefuhrt 
worden,   Haimon  kann  also  nur  da  gehort  haben,  was  Ereon 
gedroht   hat;    er    muss    demnach    aus    dem    Palaste   kommen. 
Femer,  wenn  fur  die  zwei  Seitengebaude  zwei  der  Skenenthiiren 
erforderlich  waren,    wurde    ein  Mangel    an   Thiiren  eintreten. 
Da  namlich   der  Chor,  welcher  aus  einheimischen  Greisen  be- 
steht,   durch  die  rechte  Parodos  auftritt:   so  muss   zuvorderst 
an  der  rechten  Periakte  der  nach  Theben  fuhrende  Weg  sein. 
Weiter  links  vom  Konigspalaste  muss   die  vor  der  Stadt  imd 
neben  der  Kadmeia  befindliche  Gegend  sichtbar  geworden  sein; 
imd   wenn  Schneidewin    hier    eine   Aussicht   auf   eine    hiiglige 
Landschaft  annimmt:  so  mag  er  damit  wohl  das  Richtige  tref- 
fen;  denn  in  1110  und  411  wird  auf  dort  befindliche Erhohun- 
gen    und  Hiigel   hingedeutet.     Von    einer  Aussicht   in   grosse 
Feme  hin  finden  sich  freilich  keine  Indicien.     Wenn  Antigone 
Dirke's  Fluthen    844  imd  Thel?ens   akaog  (ibid.)    als  Zeugen 
dessen,  was  sie  zu  leiden  habe,  anruft,  der  Chor  Bakchos  auf 
dem   Parnassos   1123,  1144,    Antigone    937    y^s    &^fi^Q   «^^^ 
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TtatQi^ov  xal  d'eoi  ngoyevslg  anruft:  so  folgt  aus  alle  dem  nichts 
fiir  die  Scenerie.  Auf  alles  dies  wird  weder  als  sichtbar  hin- 
gewiesen,  noch  wird  der  AnbKck  dieser  Gegenstande  durch  die 
Handlung  gefordert.  Wenn  aberEury dike  1184  in  den  Tempel 
der  Pallas  gehen  will,  so  wird  es  doch  wohl  der  sein,  von  dem 
anderweitig  (Oidip.  R.  20)  feststeht,  dass  er  nicht  auf  der 
Eadmeia  war.  Dass  die  Statten,  an  denen  der  Tod  Antigone 
und  Polyneikes  ereilt,  nicht  sichtbar  waren,  ist  ohnedies  klar 
(vergl.  indess  1204).  Andererseits  da  sie  nicht  in  der  Stadt 
liegen,  miissen  links  vom  Palaste  Wege  zu  jenen  Orten  hin- 
fuhren.  Die  beiden  Statten  sind  aber  ferner  nicht  weit  von 
einander  entfemt,  wie  sich  aus  dem  Berichte  des  1155  auftre- 
tenden  Boten  ergiebt,  der  ausserhalb  der  Skene  von  dem  einen 
Orte  zum  anderen  gelangt  ist.  Naher  der  Stadt  und  der  Burg 
ist  der  Ort  zu  denken,  wo  Polyneikes  liegt;  denn  vor  den 
Mauem  der  Stadt  hat  ihn  der  Tod  ereilt,  und,  wo  dies  gesche- 
hen  ist,  da  soil  er  unbeerdigt  liegen  bleiben.  Eben  darum, 
weil  die  Statte  nahe  ist,  kann  auch  Antigone  leicht  unbe- 
merkt  zu  ihr  gelangen.  Etwas  ferner  von  der  Stadt  ist  das 
Grabgewolbe  zu  suchen,  in  welches  Antigone  gebracht  wird. 
Nicht  nur  musste  B[reon  wunschen,  dass  dieser  Ort  den 
Augen  der  Menschen  mehr  entriickt  sei;  es  begreift  sich 
auch,  wenn  der  Ort  ferner  lag,  um  so  leichter,  warum  man 
trotz  aller  Eile  nicht  im  Stande  war,  zu  Antigone  vor  ihrem 
Tode  zu  gelangen.  Aus  alle  dem  scheint  sich  demnach  zu 
ergeben,  dass  die  linke  Seitenthiir  zum  Grabe  der  Antigone, 
die  linke  Nebenthiir  zu  dem .  Orte  hinfiihrte,  wo  Polyneikes 
lag.  Sind  aber  links  neben  dem  Palaste  zwei  Thiiren  fiir  die 
Handlung  nothig,  so  kann  an  dieser  Seite  der  Biihne  kein 
Nebengebaude  mit  einer  dritten  Thtir  gestanden  haben;  und 
fellt  das  Nebengebaude  hier  weg,  so  hat  auch  sicher  rechts 
vom  Palaste  keins  gestanden;  denn  nur  architectonische  Ruck- 
sichten  hatten  veranlassen  konnen,  ein  an  sich  entbehrliches 
Gebflude  dort  darzustellen.  Wer  dennoch  die  Nebengebaude 
neben  dem  Palaste  festhalten  will,  der  hat  bios  noch  tiber  ^ine 
Thtir  links  vom  Palaste,  die  Seitenthiir,  zu  disponiren,  die 
dann  eben  sowohl  zu  dem  Grabgewolbe  der  Antigone  wie  zu 
Polyneikes  hingefuhrt  haben  musste.  Ich  kann  aber  nicht 
glauben,  dass  man  ^ine  Thiir,  die  gar  nicht  gebraucht  wurde, 
angebracht  habe,  wahrend  eigentlich  zwei  andere  Thiiren  fiir 
die  Handlung  des  Stiickes  nothig  waren. —  Efie  Scenerie  zeigt 
denmach,  wenn  nur  die  erforderliche  Anzahl  der  Thiiren  dar- 
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gestellt  war,  vier  Thtiren;  die  Scenerie  erf&hrt  im  Laufe  des 
Stuckes  keine  Veranderung.  Geppert  sagt  (pag.  145),  dass  die 
zwei  Stucke,  Konig  Oidipus  iind  Antigone,  dieselbe  scenische 
Ausstattong  gehabt  haben.  So  weit  die  Handlimg  die  Scene- 
rie bestimmt,  ist  dies  vollkommen  begriindet.  Ob  bei  beiden 
Stueken  dieselbe  Scenerie  gebraucht  wordeu  ist,  das  wage  ich 
weder  zu  bejahen  noch  zu  vemeinen. 

Fest  und  keinem  Zweifel  imterliegend  ist  der  Ausgang 
oder  Eingang  in  den  E5nigspalast  bei  Antigone  und  Ismene 
1,  Ismene  99,  Kreon  mit  Gefolge  162,  329,  387,  Ismene  526,  , 
Antigone  mid  Ismene  582  (vergl.  57S),  Haimon,  wie  bereits 
angedeutet  worden  ist,  626,  da  er  nur  im  Palaste  gehort 
haben  kann,  was  Ereon  riicksichtlich  Antigone's  bestimmt  hat, 
Kreon  780,  Antigone  801,  Kreon  882,  Eurydike  1183  mid  1243, 
dem  Boten  1256  (vergl.  1253),  dem  Exangelos  1278,  endlich 
bei  Kreon  1347.  —  Durch  die  rechte  Seitenthiir  tritt  auf  mid 
ab  Teiresias,  von  einem  Knaben  gefuhrt,  987  mid  1090.  Der 
zur  Kadmeia  von  B[reon  beschiedene  Chor  tritt  100  von  der 
Stadt  her  kommend  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  auf.  —  Zu  dem 
Orte,  wo  Polyneikes  liegt,  geht'  durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir 
Antigone  99;  es  kommt  von  da  der  Wachter  223  und  kehrt 
dahin  zuriick  332;  abermals  kommt  er  mit  Antigone  384,  und 
geht  445  ab.  Ob  er  wieder  durch  dieselbe  Thiir,  durch  welche 
er  eingetreten  ist,  abgeht,  muss  unentschieden  bleiben,  da  Kreon 
ihm  freigestellt  hat  zu  gehen,  wohin  er  will.  —  Nach  dem 
Grabgewolbe  zur  linken  Seitenthiir  wird  Antigone  nach  987 
abgefiihrt,  von  da  kommt  1155  der^ote,  imd  1257  Kreon  nebst 
seinem  Gefolge. 

Nicht  ganz  sicher  ist,  wohin  Haimon  in  Verzweiflimg  sich 
entfemt,  als  er  sieht,  dass  er  Kreon's  Beschluss  in  Bezug  auf 
Antigone  nicht  S.ndem  kann.  Er  eilt  ziu*  Stadt  hinaus,  also 
nach  links  hin.  Zweifelhaft  ist  aber,  ob  er  durch  die  linke 
Seitenthiir  nach  dem  Orte  eilt,  wohin  Antigone  soil  gebracht 
werden,  oder  ob  er  durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir  auf  die  Stelle 
zugeht,  wo  Polyneikes  liegt.  Da  inzwischen  der  Verlauf  des 
Stilckes  zeigt,  dass  Haimon  zu  der  Grabhohle  Antigone's  erst 
kommt,  nachdem  die  Jungfrau  bereits  todt  ist:  so  scheint  es 
angemessener,  ihn  nicht  direct  dahin  durch  die  linke  Seitenthiir, 
sondem  durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir  abgehen  zu  lassen.  Es  i^t 
dies  freifich  kein  zureichender  Gnmd;  derm  auch  wenn  Haimon 
durch  die  linke  Seitenthup  abgegangen  ist,  kann  er,  in  der 
Gbgend  umherschweifend,  zu  spftt  zu  Antigone  kommen.   Kreon, 
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als  er  dem  Haimon  1114  nacheilt,  wird  die  Skene  jedenfalls 
auf  dem  Wege  verlassen  habeii;  auf  dem  er  Haimon  hat  ab- 
gehen  sehen. 

Zweifelhaft  ist  femer,  wann  Antigone  von  der  Skene  fort- 
gebracht  wird,  um  in  das  Ghrabgewolbe  eingeschlossen  zu  wer- 
den.  Schneidewin  lasst  sie  943  vor  dem  Chorgesange,  Solger 
und  Donner  nach  dem  Chorgesange  (nach  987)  abgehen.  Fur 
jenes  spricht  939,  wo  Antigone  sagt  ayof^ac  dfj  TcovnezL  f^elko), 
fiir  letzteres,  do-ss  der  Chor  sie  in  seinem  Gesange  949  imd 
987  mit  nai  anredet.  Da^  letztere  ist  wohl  das  entscheidende, 
zumal  da  der  Chor  ein  auf  Antigone's  Anwesenheit  berechnetes 
Trostlied  des  Lahaltes  singt,  dass  auch  andere  erhabene  Men- 
schen  von  schwerem  Ungliick  betroffen  worden  sind,  und  da 
die  wiederholte  Anrede  an  Antigone  erfolgt,  ohne  dass  der 
Chor  iibermassig  aufgeregt  qder  ausser  sich  ist.  Gegen  das 
Abfiihren  bei  987  streiten  aber  weder  die  von  Antigone  939 
gesprochenen  Worte,  aus  denen  nur  zu  entnehmen  ist,  dass  sie 
schon  da  der  Abflihrung  gewartig  ist,  noch  etwa  das  987  gerade 
erfolgende  Eintreten  des  Teiresias  von  einer  andern  Seite  her; 
denn  1256  findet  dasselbe  statt,  dass,  wahrend  der  Eine  nach 
einer  Seite  hin  abgeht,  ein  Anderer  von  der  entgegengesetzten 
Seite  auftritt;  imd  zwar  geschieht  dies  nicht  gerade  selten. 

Endlich  ist  fraglich,  ob  Ejreon,  nachdem  er  befohlen  hat 
Antigone  abzufuhren  890,  sich  in  den  Palast  zuriickzieht,  imd 
von  da  928  herauskommend  seine  Drohung  von  neuem  auf- 
nimmt,  oder  ob  er  wahrend  der  ganzen  Zeit  auf  der  Biihne 
bleibt.  Die  Entscheidimg  wird  dadurch  erschwert,  dass,  wenn 
man  Kreon  928  in  Ungeduld  uber  die  Verzogerung,  welche  sein 
Befehl  erfahren  hat,  aus  dem  Palast  kommen  lasst,  man  dem 
nicht  entgeht,  dass  er  so  wie  Antigone  das  folgende  Stasimon 
noch  anhort,  und  er  sich  also  doch  in  Geduld.  fassen  muss. 
LsLfifst  man  dagegen  Kreon  von  890  an  unausgesetzt  auf  der 
Buhne  bleiben:  so  fallt  auf,  wie  er  immittelbar  nach  dem  Be- 
fehle,  Antigone  alsbald  ins  Grabgewolbe  zu  fiihren,  doch  die 
bertihmte  lange  Apostrophe  der  Antigone  w  TVfifiog  u.  s.  w. 
vor  sich  gehen  lasst,  und  nach  deren  Schlusse  nichts  weiter 
thut,  als  der  mit  dem  Abfiihren  der  Jungfrau  betrauten  Wache 
aufs  neue  wegen  des  Verzugs  zu  drohen.  Trotzdem  glaube 
ich  doch,  dass  Kreon  auf  der  Biihne  bleibt,  indem  es  mir  in 
der  Intention  des  Dichters  gelegen  zu  haben  scheint,  die  Hals- 
starrigkeit  Kreon's  hierdurch  ins  grellste  Licht  trQten  zu  lassen. 
Kreon  bleibt  bei  dem  einmal  Beschlossenen,  ohne  sich  durch 
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den  Anblick  Antigone's;  durch  deren  ruhrende  Apostrophe  und 
den  Gesang  dos  Chors  in  seinom  Entschlusse  wankend  machen 
zu  lassen.  Je  mehr  hierdurch  die  Verschuldung  Kreon's  den 
ZoBchauem  vor  Augen  tritt,  um  so  erschiittemder  musste  die 
an  das  gleich  folgende  Gesprach  niit  Teiresias  sich  anschlies- 
sende  Katastrophe  die  Gomiither  der  Zuschauer  erfassen.  Ereon 
bleibt  also  von  890  bis  1114  unausgesetzt  auf  der  Buhne.  — 
Am  Schlusse  wird  Kreon  in  den  Palast  abgefubrt.  Dass  der 
Chor  eben  dahin  oder  liber  die  Biihne  bin  abziehe,  dazu  fehlt 
jeder  Anlass;  or  entfernt  sich  also  durch  die  rechte  Parodos, 
durch  die  er  aufgetreten  war.  Das  Ekkjklema  iindet  Anwen- 
dung;  als  die  Leiche  Eurydike's  aus  dom  Palaste  hervorge- 
schoben  wird  t293  (so  auch  O.  Miiller  kl.  Schriften  I.  p.  533 
und  Geppert  p.  175);  Haimon's  Leiche  trUgt  Kreon  selbst 
(vergL  1268,  1278,  1297). 


Konig    Oidipus. 

Die  Skene  zeigt  in  der  Mitte  den  Palast  des  Oidipus  auf 
der  Eadmeia  zu  Theben  nebst  Altaren  der  Gotter;  an  Ictzte- 
ren  befindet  sich  im  Beginn  des  Stuckes  das  Volk,  und  zwar  an 
denen  der  d'eol  nQoaranriQioi  mit  i^zr^LOi  nkddoi  in  den  Han- 
den  143.  Welchen  Gottem  die  geweihten  Statten  zugehort 
haben,  und  wo  sie  zu  suchen  sind,  dariiber  giebt  das  Stiick 
keinen  Aufschluss.  Nur  aus  919  u.  ff.  ersieht  man,  dass  das 
Heiligthum  des  Apollon  Lykeios,  was  Schneidewin  wohl  mit 
Secht  mit  dem  des  Apollon  Agyieus  identificirt,  ganz  in  der 
Nahe  ist,  imd  aus  20  ist  ersichtlich,  dass  die  duckol  vaol  der 
Pallas  nicht  bei  dem  Palast,  sondem  in  der  Stadt  sich  befin- 
den*).  Donnoch  miissen  der  Altare  noch  mehrere  als  der  eine 
des  Apollon  sichtbar  gewesen  sein,  wie  aus  3,  16  imd  913  zu 
schliessen  ist.  Aus  den  sonstigen  Anrufungen  der  Gotter,  wie 
wenn  der  Chor  900  den  Zeus,  209  und  211  denBakchos  anruft, 
ist  nichts  zu  folgem,  da  die  Athene  und  Artemis,  die  ebenfalls 
angerufen  werden  (159,  161),  ihre  Tempel  nicht  hier,  sondem 
am  Markte  gehabt  zu  haben  scheinen. 


*)  Schneidewin  glaubt,  dass  man  die  Heiligthiimer  des  Zeus  ^EqxsTos, 
des  Apollon  Agyieus  und  auch  wohl  die  der  Artemis  und  Pallas  gese- 
hen  habe. 
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An  der  rechten  Periakte  muss  die  Andeutung,  dass  derWeg 
zur  Stadt  fiihre,  an  der  linken  die  Andeutung  von  dem  nach 
der  Fremde  hin  gehenden  Wege  gewesen  sein;  und  da  der 
links  befindliche  Weg  nach  Delphoi  fiihrt,  so  ist  es  wenigstens 
moglich;  dass  der  vom  Chore  angerufene  Parnassos  (463  ff.)  in 
der  Feme  an  der  linken  Periakte  sichtba'r  war.  Ein  weiterer 
landschaftlicher  Hintergrund  wird  nirgends  bemerklich  gemacht; 
alles  alsO;  was  zwischen  dem  Wege  nach  Delphoi  und  dem 
Palaste  an  der  linken  Seite,  imd  zwischen  dem  nach  der  Stadt 
fuhrenden  Wege  imd  dem  Palaste  an  der  rechten  Seite  der 
Biihne  dargestellt  war,  ist  ganz  unsicher.  Denn  eine  Fjrauen- 
wohnimg  (die  der  lokaste)  scheint  rechts  vom  Palaste  nicht 
gewesen  zu  sein.  Die  ex  dof^cov  634  auftretende  lokaste  weiss 
freilich  nichts  von  dem  argen  Verdachte,  den  Oidipus  gegen 
Teiresias  in  Bezug  auf  Kreon  (385  flF.)  ausgesprochen  hat,  ob- 
gleich  Oidipus  schon  462  in  den  Palast  zuriickgekehrt  ist,  und 
ihn  sehr  wohl  seiner  Frau,  wenn  sie  im  Palaste  war,  inzwischen 
hatte  mittheilen  konnen.  Aber  dass  diese  Mittheilung  habe  er- 
folgen  miissen,  wird  sich  schwerlich  beweisen  lassen.  Vielmehr 
da  der  Verdacht,  den  Oidipus  in  Bezug  auf  Kreon  ausgespro- 
chen hat,  nur  eine  Folge  seiner  augenblicklichen  Gemiithserre- 
gung  gewesen  ist*),  und  er  Anstand  nehmen  musste  dergleichen 
alsbald  auch  gegen  die  Schwester  Kreon's  auszusprechen:  sofolgt 
aus  dem  Nichtwissen  der  lokaste  keineswegs,  dass  sie  sich 
nicht  im  Palaste  befdnden  hat.  —  Aber  eben  so  wenig  lasst 
sich  aus  dexxWorientinvcov  09)0^;  (1521),  die  Kreon  zu  Oidipus 
spricht,  als  er  ihn  in  den  Palast  abfuhrt,  etwas  uber  das  Feh- 
len  oderDasein  der  abgesonderten  Frauenwohnimg  folgern.  Am 
leichtesten  wird  freilich  die  Trennimg  des  Oidipus  von  seinen 
Kindem  den  Zuschauem  vor  Augen  gebracht,  wenn  letztere  in 
eine  andere  Wohnung  (die  der  lokaste)  gebracht  werden  als 
Oidipus.  Aber  wenn  lokaste  ihr  besonderes  Wohnhaus  hatte, 
aus  dem  sie  634  kommt:  so  muss  man  erwarten,  dass  sie  861, 
wo  sie  zu  Oidipus  sagt:  Ywf^ev  eg  dof^ovg,  auch  in  ihr  Haus  ge- 
hen,  und  911  von  da  wieder  erscheinen  werde,  wahrend  Oidipus 
sich  in  den  Palast  begeben  hat.  Damit  stimmt  aber  nicht, 
dass  sie  918  sagt,  ihr  Zuspruch  richte  bei  Oidipus  nichts  mehr 
aus,   und  dass  (914)  Oidipus  durch  Alles   und  Jedes    sich  in 


*)  Dass  man  ]  39  nicht  auf  Kreon  beziehen  kann,  noch  auch  288,  zeigt 
385,  wo  Kreon  dem  Oidipus  noch  6  mards,  ov|  ccqx^s  (pCkos  ist.  Eine 
Ironie  liegt  sicher  nicht  in  den  letzten  Worten. 
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Angst  setzen  lasse.  Also  muss  sie  861  ihren  sehr  aufgeregten 
Gatten  in  denPalast  gefiihrt^  haben,  imd  von  daher  911  wieder 
auftreten.  Eben  dahin  muss  sie  aber  auch  1072  eilen.  Denn 
der  1223  erscheinende  Exangelos  meldet  eben  sowohl  das  Loos, 
welches  Oidipus  sich  im  Palaste  bereitet  hat,  als  das  Schicksal; 
welches  die  lokaste  in  demselben  Palaste  betroffen  hat.  Den 
Worten  rinviov  dtpov  aber  geschieht  auch  Gentige,  wenn  die 
Tochter  sich  nicht  an  den  Vater  hangen  diirfen,  als  Blreon  mit 
ihm  in  den  Palast  geht,  sondem  erst;  nachdem  Oidipus  fort 
ist,  von  einem  Theile  der  Begleitung  zwar  in  den  Herrscher- 
palast;  aber  in  einen  Theil  desselben,  wo  sie  vom  Vater  ge- 
trennt  sind,  abgefuhrt  werden.  Dazu  kommt:  es  geschieht  dies 
am  Ende  des  Stiickes,  wo  der  weitere  Verlauf  der  Handlung  ' 
aufh5rt;  und  dem  Zuschauer  zu  grossen  Berechnungen  keine 
Zeit  mehr  tibrig  bleibt.  Es  feUt  also  jeder  Aniass,  ein  beson- 
deres  Frauenhaus  zur  Rechten  des  Palastes  anzimehmeu;  weg. 

Durch  welche  Thtir  der  alte  Hirt  des  Laios  eintritt,  ver- 
mag  ich  nicht  mit  Bestimmtheit  anzugeben.  Vom  Lande  kom- 
mend  sollte  man  erwarten,  dass  er  durch  die  linke  Seitenthilr 
eintreten  werde.  Da  aber  der  Ort,  von  dem  er  herkommt,  der 
Heimath  zugeh5rt:  so  kann  er  auch  von  rechts  her  durch  die 
Stadt  eintreten.  Aber  es  liegt  endlich  auch  kein  Qrund  vor, 
ihn  nicht  aus  einer  rechten  oder  linken  Nebenthtir  treten  zu 
lassen.  Ist  letzteres  der  Fall,  so  werden  im  Stiicke  vier  Thiiren 
gebrancht;  benutzt  der  Hirt  eine  anderweitig  in  Anspruch  ge- 
nommene,  so  ist  mit  drei  Thiiren  alien  Bediirfhissen  genligt.  — 
Ene  Aenderung  der  Scenerie  tritt  nur  da  ein,  wo  der  Korin- 
diiBche  Bote  erscheint  924;  dieser  kommt  aus  der  Fremde, 
also  von  links.  Da  die  linke  Seitenthiir  bisher  den  nach  Del- 
phoi  gehenden  Weg  angezeigt  hat,  so  muss  hier  eine  Drehung 
der  Periakte  eintreten.  Freilich  macht  sich  dadurch  ein  Wi- 
derBprach  mit  der  Wirklichkeit  bemerklich;  denn  die  nach 
Delphoi  und  Korinthos  fuhrenden  Wege  gehen  in  der  Wirk- 
lichkeit nach  entgegengesetzten  Richtungen;  im  Theater  behal- 
ten  beide  dieselbe  Richtimg.* 

In  Bezug  auf  das  Auftreten  der  meisten  Personen  walten 
keine  Zweifel  ob.  Von  Delphoi  durch  die  linke  Seitenthiir 
kommt  B^reon  (70)  84;  von  Korinthos  durch  dieselbe  Thiir  der 
Bote  924.  Welche  Thiir  es  ist,  durch  die  der  Hirt  des  Laios 
auftritt,  lasst  sich  wie  gesagt  nicht  bestimmt  angeben.  Wo 
derselbe  aber  1185  bleibt  und  eben  so  der  Bote  von  Korinthos, 
femer  der  Exangelos,  ist  nicht  bezeichnet ;  sie  verschwinden  un- 
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vermerkt  von  der  Biihne.  Aus  dem  Herrscherpalaste  tritt  Oi- 
dipus  1,  geht  dahin  zuriick  462  j[vergl.  531),  kommt  von  da 
heraus  532,  gehf  hinein  862,  kommt  heraus  950,  und  geht  hin- 
ein  1185.  Von  eben  daher  erscheint  der  Exangelos  1223,  fer- 
ner  Oidipus  1297,  auf  einen  Wink  B^reon's  die  Tochter  des 
Oidipus  als  stumme  Personen  1472*);  endlich  fiihrt  Kreon  den 
Oidipus  eben  dahin  zuriick  1523,  und  nach  ihm  werden  auch 
die  Tochter  dorthin  gebracht. 

In  Bezug  auf  146  sind  verschiedene  Ansichten  geltend  ge- 
macht  worden.  Schneidewin  lasst  den  Oidipus  in  leisem  Ge- 
sprache  mit  BLreon  auf  der  Biihne  verbleiben,  imd  ihn  erst  am 
Ende  der  Parodos  auf  das,  was  um  ihn  vorgeht,  und  was  der 
Chor  sagt,  achten.  Donner  spricht  sich  iiber  das  Gehen  imd 
Bleiben  des  Oidipus  nicht  aus,  lasst  aber  Kreon  nach  146  ab- 
gehen.  Kock  endlich  (1.  1.  p.  21  Anm.  96)  lasst  den  Oidipus 
nach  143,  den  Priester  nebst  der  Deputation  nach  150  sich  von 
der  Biihne  entfernen.  Schneidewin's  Ansicht  scheint  die  einzig 
richtige  zu  sein.  Das  Verbleiben  des  Oidipus  auf  der  Biihne 
ist  zuerst  geniigend  motivirt,  da  Oidipus  145  das  Volk  alsbald 
^u  sich  entbieten  lasst  {(og  nav  l\iov  dQciaovTog,  wie  er  sagt); 
er  wird  daher  das  baldige  Erscheinen  desselben  erwarten,  und 
nicht  ohne  triftigen  Grund  sich  wegbegeben.  Dazu  konunt, 
dass  eine  weitere  Besprechung  iiber  die  von  Apollon  herge- 
brachte  Antwort,  iiber  deren  Sinn  und  Anwendimg  sich  Oidipus 
bereits  in  ein  Gesprach  mit  B^reon  eingelassen  hat,  sein  Ver- 
bleiben ebenfalls  zu  erheischen  scheint;  denn  er  ist  mit  der 
Sache  noch  nicht  zum  Ende  gelangt.  Nur  dannaber,  wenn  Oi- 
dipus und  Ejreon  auf  der  Biihne  verbleiben,  wird  es  auch  klar, 
wanun  hier  und  in  der  Folge  weder  ein  Abtreten  noch  ein 
Auftreten  des  Oidipus  bemerklich  gemacht  wird,  und  warum 
Oidipus  am  Ende  des  Chorgesanges  und  der  Pai'odos  ohne  Wei- 
teres  zu  reden  beginnt.  Dass  seine  Worte  nur  an  das  Ende 
der  Parodos  ankniipfen,  ist  ganz  natiirlich;  denn  auf  das  Frii- 
here  hat  er,  im  Gesprache  mit  Kreon  begriffen,  nicht  gehort. 
Nun  fehlt  freilich  in  der  neuen  Scene, Kreon,  von  dessen  Ab- 
gang  man  nichts  gehort  hat,  und  der,  wie  sich  aus  512  ergiebt, 
vom  Oidipus  nach  der  Stadt  sich  muss  begeben  habcn.     Aber 


*)  Denn  Oidipus  befindet  sich  im  Vordergrunde  der  Biihne.  Von  da 
geht  Kreon  bei  dem  Verlangen,  welches  Oidipus  nach  seinen  Tochtem 
aussert,  auf  den  Palast  zu,  und  fiihrt  die  inzwischen  auf  seinen  Wink  er- 
schienenen  BlSdchen  cu  Oidipus  hin  (vergL  1480). 
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es  hat  wohl  keine  Schwierigkeit,  ihn  auf  des  Oidipus  Geheiss 
wahrend  des  Chorgesanges  und  zwar  unmittelbar  vor  dem 
Schlusse  desselben  abgehend  zu  denken,  denn  auch  die  Sen- 
dung  des  Oidipus  an  Teiresias  muss  wahrend  der  Parodos  vor 
sich  gehen.    Oidipus  sagt  in  Beziehung  darauf  288: 

^nffitpa  yciQ  Kqiovrog  ttnovrog  SinXovg 
nofinovg.  nalai  ^k  firj  nagtov  d-avfia^ofiai, 

Dass  man  die  Sendung  an  Teiresias  nicht  in  eine  fruhere  Zeit 
als  die  angegebene  verlegen  darf,  zeigt  305,  wo  Oidipus  dem 
Teiresias  die  vom  Phoibos  erhaltene  Antwort  mittheilen  will, 
falls  er  sie  nicht  von  den  Boten  erfahren  habe  (el  nal  fiij  Tikveig 
ttjv  ayyikwv).  Die  Boten  konnen  also  erst  nach  der  Riick- 
kehr  des  B[reon  von  Delphoi  an  Teiresias  gesendet  worden  sein, 
und  das:  ich  wunderc  mich  schon  lange,  dass  er  noch  nicht 
da  ist,  erhalt  aus  der  Ungeduld  des  Oidipus  seine  geniigende 
Erklarung.  Am  naturlichsten  scheint  sich  alles  so  zu  ordnen, 
wenn  Oidipus  auf  den  Rath  Kreon's  wahrend  der  Parodos  einen 
Diener  nach  Teiresias  aussendet,  spater  vor  dem  Schlusse  der 
Parodos  Ereon  selbst  eben  dahin  abgeht.  Eine  Analogic  hierzu 
wei8»  ich  aus  der  Tragodie  fr eilich  nicht  beizubringen ;  dage- 
gen  ist  der  Fall  im  Plutos,  wo  Plutos  wahrend  «ines  Chorge- 
sanges iiber  die  Bilhne  hin  fortgeschaflft  wird,  dem  vorliegenden 
Falle  sehr  verwandtf).  Denkt  man  sich  hingegen,  dass  Oidi- 
pus 146  in  den  Palast  geht,  sp  ist  weder  dieses,  noch  sein 
Wiedererscheinen  durch  den  Dichter  angedeutet  worden,  indem 
Oidipus  den  Kreon  nicht  einladet,  ihn  in  den  Palast  zu  beglei- 
ten.  Das  erstere  ist  auch  nicht  motivirt,  da  Oidipus  eben  erst 
auB  dem  Palaste  erschienen  ist,  um  zu  untersuchen,  zu  handeln 
und  zu  helfen.  Begleitet  ihn  Kreon  in  den  Palast,  so  begreift 
man  nicht,  wie  Kreon  512  aus  der  Stadt  herkommen  kann, 
oder  man  muss  auch  hier  annehmen,  dass  Kreon  nach  der  Pa- 
rodos aus  dem  Palaste  entsendet  stumm  iiber  die  Bilhne  sich 
entfemt,  Oidipus  aber  spater  vor  206  erscheint.  —  Am  un- 
wahrscheinlichsten  ist  es,  dass  Kreon,  wie  Donner  es  ansieht, 
alsbald  (vor  150)  imd  zwar  getrennt  von  Oidipus  sich  entfernt. 
Es  bleibt  alsdann  rathselhaft,  wie  Oidipus  288  von  seiner  Sen- 
dung  an  Teiresias  so  sprechen  kann,  wie  er  thut.  Denn  die 
Zuschauer  miissten  in  dem  Falle,  dass  Kreon  den  Oidipus  zu- 
sammen  mit  den  andern  Flehenden  verlasst,  gehort  haben,  wie 
Kreon  gesucht  hat,   den  Oidipus  zur  Absendung  von  Boten  an 


*)  Aves  1271  u.  1718  lasst  sich  dagegen  nicht  anfiihren. 
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Teiresias  zu  bestimmen;  dies  ist  aber  nicht  der  Fall  gewesen. 
Allein  endlich,  ohne  Kreon,  kann  Oidipus  gar  nicht  auf  der 
Biilme  bleiben.  Dazu  eignet  sich  weder  die  Situation,  noch  die 
Stinmnlng  des  Konigs.  Nicht  sinnend  sondem  Andere  ausfor- 
schend  und  in  Thatigkeit  begriffen  muss  der  Konig  sein,  der 
da  meint  zur  Zeit  des  Mordes  nicht  in  Thebens  Nahe  gewesen 
zu  sein,  und  daher  als  Fremder  nur  von  Anderen  erfahren 
kann,  was  er  zu  wissen  und  zu  finden  wiinscht.  Bei  wem 
aber  kann  und  muss  er  zunachst  mehr  forschen  wollen,  als 
gerade  bei  Kreon?  und  den  halt  er  darum  bei  sich  auf  der 
Biihne  zuruck. 

Von  der  rechten  Seitenthiir  her  erscheinen  der  Hiereus  und 
die  Hulfeflehenden  1,  und  entfemen  si^h  wieder  (142  ff.)  146. 
Da  sie  beim  Erscheinen  des  Oidipus  im  Anfange  des  Stiickes 
schon  versammelt  sind  und  vor  den  Gotterbildem  liegen  (2): 
so  geht  dem  Erscheinen  des  Oidipus  ein  stummes  Spiel  voraus*). 
Zur  rechten  Seitenthiir  fort  geht  ferner  Kreon  vor  206.  Von 
daher  erscheinen  Teiresias  und  sein  Knabe  (vergl.  444)  316, 
imd  beide  gehen  dahin  zuruck  462.  Von.  daher  kommt  Kreon 
512  und  1422,  und  geht  dahin  677  zuruck.  Kreon  aussert  namlich 
bei  seinem  Auftreten  512:  8eLv  ercri  Ttenvafievog  ycaTtjyoQsiv  fxov 
Tov  TVQawop  OlSmovv  naQBiii  aTkrjTidv.  Er  hat  also  von  An- 
deren gehort,  welchen  Verdacht  gegen  ihn  Oidipus  zu  Teire- 
sias ausgesprochen  hat.  Er  kann  davon  nur  in  der  Stadt,  wo- 
hin  Teiresias  462  zuriickkehrt,  gehort  haben,  und  kann  dem- 
nach  512  nur  von  der  Stadt  herkommen;  677,  wo  er  in  Un- 
firieden  von  Oidipus  scheidet,  kann  er  diesen  auch  nicht  in 
den  Palast  begleitet  haben;  er  muss  da  also  wieder  zur  Stadt 
zuriickkehren  imd  von  daher  1422  erscheinen. 

DerChor  erscheint  151,  undtritt  durch  die  rechte  Parodos 
in  die  Orchestra,  ein.  Am  Schlusse  des  Stuckes  geht  er  auch  wie- 
der durch  die  Parodos  fort.  Denn  es  liegt  kein  Anlass  vor, 
ihn  die  Biihne  besteigen  zu  lassen.  —  Die  Flehenden,  welehe 
beim  ^eginn  des  Stuckes  sich' auf  der  Biihne  befinden,  konnen 
nicht  fuglich  durch  dieselben  Personen  dargestellt  werden, 
welehe  spSter  den  Chor  bilden,  wenn  man  nicht  eine  ziemlich 
lange  Pause  nach  150  annimmt.     Denn  der  Priester,  welcher 


*)  Donner  iibersetzt  v.  2 :  „warum  erscheint  ihr  lagemd  auf  den  Sitzen 
hier?"  man  muss  dabei  sich  hiiten  an  Banke  zu  denken.  Vergl.  Neiie  zu 
d.  V.  Die  Bemerkung  Donners:  Priester  bereiten  ein  Siihnopfer,  kann 
auch  falsch  verstanden  werden;  denn  das  Stiick  weiss  bloss  davon,  dass 
das  Volk  kommt,  um  die  HiUfe  der  Gotter  anzuflehen. 
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147  zmn  Aufbruche  und  zum  Verlassen  der  BUhne  mahnt; 
spricht  noch  bis  150  fort;  und  mit  151  beginnt  schon  die  Pa- 
rodoB;  also  das  Eintreten  des  Chores. 

Die    Sieben  vor    Thebai  von  Ai^chylos. 

Der  Ort  der  Handlung  ist  der  Platz   vor  dem  koniglichen 

Palasie  auf  der  Eadmeia.      Der  genannte  Palast  besteht  nur 

aus  ^inem  Gbb^ude.    Vor   demselben  und  in  dessen  Nahe  be- 

finden  sich  aber  mancherlei  der  Verehrung  der  Gotter  geweihte 

Stellen  und  St&tteu;  weshalb  203  von  d'Sioy  cede  TravrjyvQig  die 

Rede  isL     Vor   allem  miissen  die  Schutzgotter   der  Stadt^  die 

69,   293,   236,    104,  166   angerufen  und  erwfthnt   werden,    und 

denen  das  von  Eteokles  254  ausgesprochene  Gelllbde  gilt,  dort 

geweihte    St&tten    gehabt    haben.     Von    eigentlichen   Tempeln 

dieser  oder  anderer  Gotter  ist  freilieh  keine  Rede,  mehrmals  da- 

gegen   von    deren  Bildsaulen    193,   166.     Die  Zahl   und  Lage 

derselben  anzugeben  ist  inzwischen,  da  es  an  hinlSnglichen  In- 

dicien  fehlt,   nicht  wohl   moglich.    Schon  die  Zahl  der  einzeln 

angeitifenen  Gotter  ist  so  gross,  dass  schwerlich  die  BildsS.ulen 

aller  sichtbar  gewesen  sind.     Denn  ausser  der  Erde,    der  Ara 

und  Erinjs  69,  die  hier  natiirlich  weniger  in  Betracht  kommen, 

werden   angerufen  Zeus   110,   238,   Pallas   120,   Poseidon  123, 

Ares    101,  125,    Aphrodite    127,   der  Lykeiische  Apollon   i31, 

145,  Artemis  134,  139,  Hera  137,  Pallas  Onka  149;  aber  auch 

Dirke  und  Ismenos  werden  289,  256  angerufen.     Die  Gotter- 

bilder,  welche  sichtbar  waren,  oder  die  Altfire  mogen  ubrigens 

ziun  grossen  Theile   nur  durch  Hiilfe    der    Malerei  hergestellt 

gewesen  sein;  indess   scheinen  auch  solide  Statuen  nicht  ganz 

gefehlt  zu  haben  241.     Sie  mit  Genelli  p.  71  an  demHyposke- 

nion  angebracht  zu  denken,  oder  mit  Geppert  p.  143   in  der 

Orchestra  vorauszusetzen,  und  dort  eine  noivo^wf^ia  anzimeh^ 

men,  scheint  mir  nicht  statthaft.     Dem  letzteren   widerstreitet 

namentlich,  dass  der   Chor  in  seiner  namenlosen  Angst   nicht 

an  ^inen  Ort  zusanmienstromt,  sondem  die  einzelnen  Choreuten 

umherirren,   und   bald  hier  bald  dort  vor  einem^  der  Gotter- 

bilder    sich  niederzuwerfen    scheinen.     Mit    grosserem  Rechte 

deotet  Droysen  darauf  hin,    dass    die  Scenerie   auch  einzelne 

Theile  der  Stadt  gezeigt  habe;  vielleicht  hat  man  auch,  beson- 

ders    an  der   heimathlichen  rechten  Seite,  einzelne  Theile  der 

nvQydf^ctra  234  gesehen.   Aber  besondere  Riicksicht  nimmt  das 

Stuck  auf  alles  das  nicht. 
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Von  Thiiren  sind  nur  drei  nothwendig:   die  in  den  Palast 
fiihrende  Mittelthiir,  imd  die  zwei  Seitenthiiren,  von  denen  die 
rechte  nach  der  Stadt,  d^e  linke  nach   aussen  hinfiihrt.     War 
noxjh  eine    oder  die   andere  liber  das    unmittelbare  Bedurfiiiss 
hinaus  angebracht,  so  werden  diese  namentlich  da  gebraucht 
worden  sein,  wo  die  einzelnen  von  Eteokles  zur  Vertheidigung 
der  Stadt  ausgewahlten  Anfiihrer  zu  den  einzelnen  Thoren  bin 
abgehen  398  ff.     Veranderungen  finden  in  der  Scenerie  nicht 
statt.  —    Ln  Anfange   des  Stiickes  tritt  Eteokles  aus  dem  Pa- 
laste;    er  findet  den  Platz   vor  demselben,   das  Logeion,    mit 
Biirgem  (10,  30  ff.)  von  Theben  erfullt,  und  redet   sie  alsbald 
an.     Sie  miissen.  also  etwas  friiher,  als  Eteokles  erscheint,  von 
der  Seite  der  Stadt  her  gekommen  sein.    Droysen  und  Donner 
meinen  zwar,  dass  das  Volk  in  der  Orchestra  sei,  und  auch 
Hermann  bemerkt   zu  v.    1 :    conspicitur  in  scena,  vel  potius  in 
orchestra,  populus  Thehanus;  aber  nie  erscheint  ein  Chor  (und 
das  ware  er  in  diesem  Falle)  stumm,  wenn  es  nicht  durchaus 
motivirt  ist.     Hier  konunt  noch    hinzu,    dass    die  Volksmasse 
sich  auch  38  stumm  entfernt,   und  gar  nicht  zu  Worte  gekom- 
men ist.  —  Gleich  darauf  tritt  von  der  Fremdenseite  her,   aus 
dem  feindlichen  Lager,  ein  Bote  (vergl.  36)  auf,  der  sich  nach 
68  nach  derselben  Seite   hin  entfernt;    und   bald    darauf   tritt 
auch  Eteokles  (77)  ab.    Wohin  er  geht,  lasst  sich  weder  aus 
dieser  Stelle  ersehen,   noch  aus  163  und  den  folgenden  Versen 
bestimmen.     Eteokles  kann  eben  so  wohl  in  den  Palast,  wie 
nach  der  Stadt  hin  abgehen,  imd  von  da  her  wieder  erscheinen, 
da  kein  bestimmtes  Geschaft  genannt  ist,  was  seine  Gegenwart 
an  einem  der  beiden  Orte  erfordert.    Da  aber  seine  Anwesen- 
heit  in  der  Stadt  bei  der  drohenden  Gefahr  besonders  nothig 
zu  sein  scheint,  so  geht  er  wohl  68  nach  der  Seite  der  Stadt 
hin  ab,  und  erscheint  demnach  auch  163  von  dort  her.      Ob  er 
durch  die  rechte  Seitenthiir  oder  die  rechte  Nebenthiir  abtritt, 
ist  natiirlich  noch  imsicherer.    Durch  die  letztere  ihn  sich  ent- 
femen  zu  lassen,  muss  denen  mehr  zusagen,  die  ein  Zusammen- 
treffen  desselben   mit  dem   alsbald   durch   die  rechte  Parodos 
erscheinenden  Chore  vermeiden  wollen.     Da  aber  ein  Zusam- 
mentreffen  mit  dem  Chore  in  der  Stadt,  wo   alsbald  hinter  der 
rechten  Periakte  gar  verschiedene  Wege  sich  eroflftien  konnen, 
auch  dann,  wenn  Eteokles  durch  die  Seitenthiir  sich  entfernt, 
nicht  mit  Nothwendigkeit  angenommen  werden  kann:    so   hin- 
dert  wohl   nichts    anziinehmen,  dass  der  Konig  sich  durch  die 
Seitenthiir  entfeme^    besonders    wenn  noch  eine  kleine  Pause 
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eintraty  ehe  der  Chor.  sich  sehen  liess.  War  dagegen  in  der 
Scenerie  wirklich  eine  rechte  Nebenthilr  vorhanden^  dann  er- 
scheint  es  allerdings  einfacher^  sich  den  Eonig  durch  sie  bin 
abgehend  zu  denken.  —  Der  Chor  erscheint  78  von  der  Stadt- 
seite  her,  und  zwar  nach  Kock  p.  18  in  der  Orchestra,  wo  er 
zerstreut  an  einzehien  dort  befindlichen  Gotterbildem  kniend 
seine  Gebete  verrichtet  (p.  19)  und  dann  nach  der  eigentlichen  (?) 
Orchestra  sich  begeben  soil.  Eben  da  lassen  auch  Genelli  und 
Geppert  den  Chor  erscheinen.  Da  ich  nicht  zugeben  kann, 
dass  die  Gotterbilder  sich  in  der  Orchestra  befiinden  haben, 
und  doch  nicht  umhin  kann,  den  Chor  in  die  Nahe  der  Got- 
terbilder gelangen  zu  lassen:  so  kann  iQh  der  Ansicht  der  ge- 
nannten  Marnier  nicht  beipflichten.  Zu  den  Gotterbildem  treibt 
93  die  Angst  die  Jungfrauen  hin,  und  dass  sie  denselben  wirk- 
lich nahen,  daran  lassen  die  Ausdriicke,  welche  auf  die  grosste 
N&he  derselben  an  den  geweihten  Bildem  hinweisen,  nicht  zwei- 
feln.  So  wenn  es  94  heisst,  es  sfei  Zeit  ^q&pswv  exead'cci^ 
oder  wenn  Andere  aus  dem  Chore  sagen  130  naXal^ofiaa^a  der 
Kypris,  Eteokles  sie  findet  166  ^qevri  Ttsaovaag  Ttgog  TtoXtaaov- 
Xiav  'd'etSv,  der  Chor  193  sagt:  eTvi  datfwvwv  ^l&ov  dgxccia 
fiQerrj.  Noch  bestinunter  und  keiner  Missdeutung  unterworfen 
isty  was  Eteokles  241  sagt:  TcaXtvarofielg  av  ^i^yyavova^  ayaX- 
fj^oTWP*).  Der  Chor  muss  sich  also  demzufolge  auf  dem  Lo- 
geion.  befinden;  und  die  Angstrufe  der  einzelnen  Choreuten  zei- 
gen  tiberdies;  dass  er  nicht  in  Masse,  sondem  einzeln  zu  den 
Alt&ren  gelangt  Auf  welchem  Wege  dies  geschehen  ist,  ob 
durch  die  rechte  Seitenthur,  oder  durch  die  rechte  Parodos, 
indem  er  dann  aus  der  Orchestra  die  Treppen  zur  Buhne  hin- 
ansteigt,  ist  schwer  zu  entscheiden.  Zulassig  ist  beides.  Da 
aber  Aischylos  noch  in  zwei  Stiicken,  in  den  Eumeniden  und 
den  Hiketiden,  den  Chor  in  ganz  ahnlicher  Weise  auf  der 
Buhne  auftreten  lasst:  so  scheint  es  angemessener,  auch  hier 
das  Gleiche  anzunehmen.  Das  Logeion  verlasst  der  Chor  erst 
um  249  (vergl.  248  ixtog  ova  ayalfid'cutv  fitf^oi;),  und  zwar  so, 
dass  er  270  in  der  Orchestra  angelangt  dort  sein  Stasimon 
beginnen  kann.  Eteokles,  der  163  wieder  die  Buhne  betritt, 
entfemt  sich  abermals  269,  und  zwar  um  Anflihrer  zu  wahlen, 
die  den  Feinden  an  den  Thoren  Widerstand  lei^ten  sollen 
(vd§(o  fioXwv)]  und  zu  dem  Zwecke  ist  es  nothig,  dass  er  zur 


*)  223'  tavSe  notl  tfxoTrcrv,  rijuioy  l^og  ixo/jiav  dagegen  geht  wohl  auf 
die  Kadmeia. 
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Stadt  geht^  und  zwar  um  so  mehr^  da  bei  dem  aus  dem  feind- 
lichen   Lager    356    erscheinenden  Boten    nicht   bemerklich   ge- 
macht  wird;   dass  der  Konig  auB  dem  Palaste  trete^  sondem 
dass  beide    zusammentreffen.     Ueberdies  erscheint  der   Konig 
453*  in  Begleitung    namhafter  Manner,    deren  Anwesenbeit  bis 
dahin  nicht  bemerklich  geworden  war.     Dnrch   welche   Thtir 
Eteokles  sich  entfemt  und  wieder  erscheint  ^  ist  eben   so  un" 
sicher,  wie  bei  68.     Auch  bier  hangt  es  meist  davon  ab,    ob 
man  eine    rechte  Nebenthiir    in  der   Scenerie   vorhanden    sein 
Iftsst  oder  nicht.  —    Dass   der  Konig  453  in  Begleitung  von 
nicht  wenigen  Personen  erscheint,   wird  zwar  nicht  ausdrUck- 
lich  gesagt.     An  ihrem  Dasein  auf  der  Buhne  ist  aber,   ob- 
gleich   sie   sich  stumm  verhalten  mussten,  weil  sonst  die  Ub- 
liche  Zahl  der  Schauspieler  ware  liberschritten  worden,  nicht 
zu  zweifein.    Es   handelt  sich  nUmlich  um  die  AnAihrer,  die 
den  einzelnen  feindlichen  Anfuhrem  an  den  Thoren   entgegen 
treten  soUen.    Um  sie  zu  wahlen,   dazu  war  der  Konig  in  die 
Stadt  geeilt;  mit  ihnen,   also  wenigstens  mit  sechs,  kehrt   er 
zurtick;  und  nachdem  er  von  dem  neuerdings   aus  dem  feind- 
lichen  Lager   gekommenen  Boten   vemommesn   hat,    wer   von 
den    feindlichen  Anfiihrem    den  Angriff  auf  jedes   Thor  Uber- 
nommen  hat,    sucht   er  den  von  den  Seinen  aus,   den   er  fiir 
den  Feinden  gewachsen  erachtet.     Dadurch  wird  zugleich  mo- 
tivirt,  warum  er  sie  nicht  friiher  v  schon  von  der  Stadt   aus  zu 
den  Thoren  gesendet  hat.     Der    fiir   jedes  Thor    ausgew&hlte 
geht    gewiss,     sobald    er    Beine   Bestimmimg   erfahren,     nach 
seinem  Posten  ab  (398,  433,  462,  502,  543,  607).     An  ein  sp&- 
teres  gemeinschaffcliches  Abgehen   derselben   ist  nicht  zu  den- 
ken,   da  einerseits  der  Angriff  auf  die  Stadt  in  nachster  Aus- 
sicht  ist,  andererseits  Eteokles  nach  Aussendung  der  librigen 
Feldherren  656  seine  Rtistung  verlangt,  und  alsbald   (700)   zu 
einem  There  der  Stadt  bin  abgeht,    ohne   dass   noch  von  der 
Anwesenheit    der   anderen  Anfiihrer    die  Rede  ist.      Vor   ihm 
hat  sich  schon  der  Bote   nach    links   bin  633  entfernt.      Die 
Umgebung  des  Konigs  ist  w&hrend  der  besprochenen   Scene, 
abgesehen  von  den  sechs  Anfuhrem-,  gewiss  nicht  bedeutend 
gewesen;  denn  656  redet  er  nurEinen  SLn(q>€Q€)^  der  ihm  seine 
Waffen  bringen  soil.     Der  Konig   selbst  muss  wohl  nach  der 
Stadtseite  hin  abgehen,  sei  es  durch  die  Nebenthiir  oder  durch 
die  Seitenthiir.  —    773  kommt  der  Bote  mit  der  Meldung  vom 
Tode  der  Brtider;  er  spricht  von  dem  Zustande,  in  dem  Stadt 
und  There  sich  befinden^   er  kommt  also   von  der  Seite  der 
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Stadt  her  und  entfemt  sich  um  801  auf  dem  Wege,  auf  dem 
er  gekommen  ist.  Der  Leichenzug  der  beiden  Biiider  er- 
scheint  828,  und  zwar  auf  dem  Wege,  den  der  Bote  vorher 
genonunen  hat,  838  auch  Antigone  und  Ismene;  dXXa  yag 
^ova^  aide  inl  TtQccyog  mxgovy  also  sicher  nicht  in  der  Begleitung 
der  Leichen,  sondem,  wie  Donner  auch  sagt,  aus  dem  Palaste. 
Die  jetzt  auf  der  Buhne  anwesenden  Personen  bleiben  nun  bis 
ziun  Schlusse.  Nur  auf  kurze  Zeit  kommt  noch  der  Herold 
aus  der  Stadt  dazu,  n&mlich  zwischen  989 — 1038;  er  entfemt 
sich  dann  wieder  nach  der  Stadt  hin.  Droysen  ist  der  Ansicht; 
dass  der  Leichenzug  von  der  Seite  der  Fremde  her  erscheine, 
dass  die  Leichen  (letzteres  meint  auch  Donner)  vor  der  Biih- 
nentreppe  niedergesetzt  werden,  und  die  beiden  Halbchore  an 
sie  neben  die  Schwestem  932  herantreten.  Es  wird  aber  dadurch 
die  Handlung  in  die  Orchestra  hin  verlegt,  und  hier  iiberdies 
ohne  alle  Noth.  Eine  Nothwendigkeit,  den  Chor  gegen  Ende 
des  Stiicks  auf  die  Biihne  steigen  zu  lassen,  kann  ich  nicht 
bemerken.  Weder  864,  wo  der  Chor  sagt,  dass  die  koniglichen 
Briider  ins  Herz  getroffen  sind,  noch  die  weiteren  Elagen  des- 
selben,  noch  die  von  852  an  eintretende  Theilung  des  Chores 
in  zwei  Halbchore  zwingen  dazu.  Eben  so  sieht  man  weiter- 
hin  nicht  ein,  was  ein  Besteigen  des  Logeions  nothig  machen 
sollte.  Denn  den  zwei  Leichenzugen,  deren  einer  mit  An- 
tigone nach  der  Seite  der  Fremde,  der  andere  mit  Ismene 
nach  der  Stadt  hin  sich  in  Bewegung  setzt,  kann  der  Chor 
sehr  wohl  sich  anschliessen,  ohne  die  BUhne  zu  betreten, 
indem  er  sich  durch  die  Parodoi  entfemt.  Es  ist  der  in  der 
Alkestis  besprochene  Fall,  der  sich  auch  in  den  Trachinierin- 
nen  findet. 

Die   Trachinierinnen. 

.  Die  Skene  stellt  den  Platz  vor  dem  Palaste  des  Eonigs 
Keyx  in  Trachis  vor,  und  der  Palast  nimmt  demzufolge  die 
Mitte  der  hinteren  Biihnenwand  ein.  An  der  rechten  Periakte, 
die  auf  die  Heimath  hinzuweisen  hat,  befand  sich  der  Weg 
nach  der  nahen  Stadt.  Ob  vielleicht  ausserdem  ein  demApol- 
Ion,  der  Artemis,  den  Nymphen  oder  dem  Dionysos  geweihtes 
Heiligthum  (denn  dieser  Gotter  gedenkt  der  Chor  208 — 220) 
noch  die  Nidie  der  Stadt  angezeigt  hat,  lasst  sich  nicht  be- 
stimmen.  Die  639  erwS.hnten  heissen  BUder  waren  dazu  am 
wenigsten  geeignet.    Auch  von  dem,  was  an  der  linken  Peri- 

SCHONBOBM.  9 
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akte  dargestellt  war,  fehlt  ein  sicheres  Zeichen.  Deianeira 
betet  zwar  200  zum  Zeus  auf  dem  Oite,  erwahnt  seiner  als 
des  auf  diesem  Felsgipfel  Blitzenden  437,  Herakles  erwahnt 
femer  1191  tov  OYtrjg  Zrjvds  vxpioxov  ndyov;  aber  alles  dies 
geschieht  ohne  die  geringste  Hindeutung,  dass  die  genannte 
Localitat  siphtbar  war.  Aus  1191  scheint  sich  vielmehr  zu 
ergeben,  dass  man  den  Oite  nicht  sah.  Denn  war  derselbe 
sichtbar,  so  konnte  Herakles  nicht  wohl  den  Hyllos.  fragen, 
ob  er  den  Oite  kenne,  sondem  hatte  auf  ihn  als  sichtbaren 
hinweisen  miissen.  Dass  femer  der  Hafen,  in  dem  Herakles 
anlandet,  und  auch  das  Meer  nebenbei  nicht  sichtbar  war, 
muss  man  aus  804  schliessen;  denn  Herakles  wird  nicht  bei 
oder  unmittelbar  nach  seiner  Anlandung  sichtbar. 

Wenn  ferner  der  Chor  634  sagt:  cJ  vavloxot  xal  TteiQaia 
'd-eQfxa  XovTQOL  xai  ndyovg  Otxag  naQavaterdovTeg ,  o%  xe  Mr^- 
kida  nocQ  Xlfivav  XQvaaXayLCLTOv  %*  dyaav  xogag,  iivd-^  *^Ekkdv(av 
dyoQal  Uvkdridag  naXevvrat,  er  also  die  heissen  Bader  und 
die  Berge  des  Oite  nebst  den  dort  stattfindenden  Versammlungen 
der  Hellenen  anruft:  so  ist  Sijxch  hieraus  kein  Schluss  auf  das, 
was  die  Skfne  darstellte,  erlaubt.  Was  die  linke  Periakte 
darstellen  musste,  beschrankt  sich  nur  auf  den  nach  Euboia 
fiihrenden  Weg,  und  die  Scenerie  konnte  demnach  hier  sehr 
einfach  sein. 

Nothwendig  flir  die  Oeconomie  des  Stiickes  sind  nur  drei 
Thiiren:  die  in  den  Palast  fiihrende  Mittelthiir  und  die  zwei 
Seitenthiiren;  mehr  als  diese  erfordert  wenigstens  die  Hand- 
lung  nicht.  Freilich  steht  dem  nichts  entgegen,  den  Hyllos 
(58)  durch  eine  besondere  Thiir,  die  rechte  oder  linke  Neben- 
thtir,  eintreten  ^u  lassen. 

Einer  durchaus  verschiedenen  Ansicht  liber  die  Scenerie 
ist  Oeppert;  er  sagt  (p.  150):  „aller  Wahrscheinlichkeit  nach 
hat  die  Scene  (in  den  Trachinierinnen)  die  von  Herodot  ge- 
nannten  Gegenstande  ganz  in  der  Weise  dargestellt,  wie  er 
sie  schildert.  Der  Chor  redet  namlich  die  Bewohner  dieser 
Orte  in  einer  Weise  an,  die  es  kaum  zweifelhaft  lasst,  dass 
er  auf  die  Scene  Bezug  ^immt.  Er  unterscheidet  aber  dabei 
4iei  warmen  Bader  nwt  ihrem  Hafen  und  ihren  Bergen,  die 
Hohen  des  Oeta,  den  Melischen  Meerbusen,  der  sich  hier  ein- 
huchtet,  und  das  Gestade  der  Demeter,  wohin  die  Amphiktyo- 
nenvers^-mmlungen  der  Hellenen  berufen  werden.  Dies  bezieht 
sich  indessen  nur  auf  den  Hintergrund  und  die  Flanken  der 
Scene.    Dass  dieselbe   naturgemass  auch  die  Ebene  darstellte, 
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wdche  in  der  ISihe  TrB.chis  rin^  umgab.  Ulsst  sicfa  wobl  mns 
der  drwilmimg  der  Wi€-«^  altcehiBev.  anf  der  Liohas  mh  dec 
Gefimgenen  durcli  die  Xen^irr  des  Vulkes  aufg^etudten  wurde, 
aIs  er  maf  dem  Wefre  nacli  d»rr  WofaDun?  des  Keyx  war.  Hier 
entwi<:kelte  ncfa  die  HaDdlnn^r.  nnd  die  Stadt  scbeim  man  in 
der  Feme  gesehen  m  kaben.*'  Leider  isi  in  dieser  Beachra- 
bung  der  Seenerie  nicht  demlieh.  an  welchem  <>ne  der  ^ene 
jedes  geaehen  worden  isL,  nnd  e«  hah  daher  schwer.  sidi  ein 
bestimmtes  Bild  Ton  der  Seenerie.  wie  sie  Geppert  vifi^e- 
schwebt  hat,  an  entwerfen.  Alper  selbsi  abgesehen  dAVi-m,  wie 
aUea  in  der  Soenerie  vertheih  war:  so  fehh  es  ancb  niebt  an 
Bedoiken  gegen  die  einzehien  « Jerdichkeiten ,  welcbe  darin 
soQen  aii%enonimen  worden  sein.  Der  Cbor  kommt  von  der 
Stadt  her  ram  Pahule:  er  moss  tds*j  dnrcfa  die  rechte  Parodo> 
antreten,  nnd  nach  di€:3er  Seite  bin  ist  die  .Stadt  in  der  Xacb- 
barachaft  sn  denken.  Geppert  da^e^n  will  &ie  an  der  Hinter- 
wand  nnd  zwar  in  der  Feme  siehtbar  werden  Us^en.  Aber 
geaetsty  es  sei  lo  gewesen,  d^nn  ist  der  Standpunkt  der  Zn- 
adianer  im  Suden  der  Stadt,  und  e&  entstebt  die  neae  Schwie- 
ri^katj  wo  daa  Heergestade  nnd  der  Hafen  sichtbar  geworden 
ifSL  Man  mnas  voranuetxcai:  an  der  linken  Seite,  Aber  abge- 
sehen  davon,  daaa  die  Kuste  sonst  an  der  rechten  Seite  ziuu 
Yorschein  kommt:  so  stinuut  al^dann  die  Seenerie  nicht  mehr 
mit  der  Wiridichkeit;  denn  der  Weg  naeh  Euboia,  der  in 
Wirkfichk^  an  der  rechten  Seite  liegt,  befindet  sich  alsdann 
an  der  entgegengesetzten  Seite.  Xnr  dann  also,  wenn  der  Zn- 
schaner  deai  Palast  nnd  die  Stadt  Trachis  von  Xorden  her 
sieht,  ond  ihm  Enboia  und  der  dahin  fuhrende  Weg  zur  Lin- 
ken liegt,  atimmt  die  Soenerie  mit  der  Wirklichkeit.  Ist  aber 
dies  der  Fall,  so  kann  er  den  Oite  in  keiner  Weise  sehen, 
wenigstens  nicht  denjenigen  Theil,  aof  dem  der  Sage  nach  He- 
rakles  soil  verbrannt  worden  sein:  denn  Pvra  (vergL  Jacobins 
Handworterb.  d.  Myth.  IL  p.  423;  liegt  im  XW'.  von  Trachis 
(vei^  Grote's  Gesdu  Griech.  UL  p.  5Sj.  Xon  ist  fineiUcfa  nicht 
zu  leogneOy  dass  Strabo  auch  das  Gebirge  im  Suden  und  Osten 
Ton  Tradiis  bis  zu  den  Thermopjlen  Oite  nennt:  aber  da  das 
StiidL  selbst  zdgty  dass  der  Oite  nicht  sichtbar  gewesen  ist 
(1191):  so  muss  man  auch  diesen  Gedanken  aufgeben.  Gegen 
die  Darstellimg  des  Meeres  mit  dem  Hafen.  wo  Herakles  an- 
landete,  an  der  linken  Seite  der  Biihne  cpricht  femer,  wie  be- 
rdts  bemerkt,  SM.  Sind  aber  aUe  diese  Punkte  an  den  Seiten 
nicht  sichtbar  gewesen,  so  konnen  sie  noch  weniger  der  Wirk- 
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lichkeit  gemass  an  den  iibrigen  Theilen  der  Skenenwand  den 
Zuschauem  vorgefuhrt  worden  sein;  denn  diese  kann  nur  die 
Oertlichkeiten  dargestellt  haben,  welche  zwischen  dem  von  der 
Stadt  nach  Euboia  fiihrenden  Wege  und  der  Stadt  lagen;  die 
Thermopylen,  das  Meer  und  andere  der  genannten  Striche  lie- 
gen  aber  weit  iiber  diesen  Bezirk  hinaus^  konnen  also  nicht  ge- 
sehen  worden  sein.  Welche  Anzeichen  Geppert  hat,  urn  aus 
den  Anrufungen  des  Chores  zu  schliessen,  dass  auch  die  Scenerie 
auf  die  Wohnsitze  dieser  Umwohner  Bezug  nehme,  weiss  ich 
nicht.  Wenn  der  Chor  menschliche  Gesellschaften  anruft  — 
wen  anders  als  die  Umwohner  kann  er  rufen?  Nennt  er  die 
Ortschaften  einzeln,  so  geschieht  es  von  Seiten  des  DichterS; 
um  sehen  zu  lassen,  wie  viele  an  den  Schicksalen  des  Herakles 
den  lebhaftesten  Theil  nehmen,  nicht  darum,  weil  man  deren 
Wohnsitze  sieht.  Es  fehlt  vielmehr  jede  bestimmte  Andeutung, 
dass  irgend  eine  der  genannten  Ortschaften  gesehen  wurde. 
Einzelne  der  genannten  Punkte  liegen  iiberdies  von  Trachis 
so  fern,  dafes  sie  nur  in  der  grossten  Feme  hatten  angedeutet 
werden  konnen,  und  was  hatte  dies  geholfen?  Wenn  dicEbene 
soil  dargestellt  worden  sein,  auf  der  Lichas  mit  den  Gefange- 
nen  durch  die  Neugier  des  Volkes  aufgehalten  wurde,  soil  man 
dann  auch  das  ihn  aufhaltende  Volk  gesehen  haben?  Hat  man 
dies  aber  nicht  gesehen,  so  sicher  auch  die  Ebene  nicht,  die 
ohnedies  als  Ebene  jedes  charakteristischen  Geprages  entbehren 
musste.  Demnach  kann  ich  mich  nicht  iiberzeugen,  dass  die 
Scenerie  mehr  als  die  nachste  Umgebung  von  dem  Palaste  des 
Keyx  dargestellt  hat.  Sophoklep  wird  die  weise  Massigung, 
die  er  sonst  iiberall  in  Bezug  auf  die  Scenerie  zeigt,  auch  hier 
bewahrt  haben,  und  zwar  hier  zumal,  wo  er  auf  alle  jene  be- 
sprochenen  Oertlichkeiten  als  auf  sichtbare  im  Stiicke  keinen 
Bezug  nimmt. 

Eine  Veranderung  der  Scenerie  tritt  nicht  ein. 

Durch  die  Mittelthiir  tritt  auf  oder  ab  Deianeira  mit  Li- 
chas I  (vergl.  39),  Lichas  334  (vergl.  376),  393,  femer  mit 
Deianeira  496,  Deianeira  531,  Lichas  598,  Deianeira  632,  663, 
812  (vergl.  868  mit  870),  Hyllos  820  (vergl.  901),  die  Amme 
871,  Hyllos  971*).  Der  Chor  zieht  von  der  Seite  der  Heimath 
her  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  in  die  Orchestra  ein;  von  der 
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*)  Denn  dass  Donner  nicht  Recht  hat,  wenn  er  bemerkt;  Herakles 
wird,  von  Hyllos  und  Mannem  aus  dem  Volke  begleitet ,  auf  einer  Bahre 
hergetragen,  zeigt  deutlich  932  und  1122. 
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rechten  Seitenfil^  (oder  allenfalls  von  einer  der  beiden  Neben- 
thliren)  ber  konunt  Hyllos  58.  Die  linke  Seitenthiir^  durch 
welche  der  Weg  nacb  Euboia  hingeht,  wird  passirt  von  Hyllos 
94^  von  dem  Boten  180;  von  Lichas  und  den  ihm  folgenden 
Gefangenen  224,  von  Lichas  632,  von  HyUos  734,  von  dort 
her  endlich  wird  Herakles,  von  einem  Ghreise  begleitet,  schla- 
fend  hei*eingetragen  962.  —  Der  180  erschienene  Bote  verliert 
sich  unvermerkt,  indem  er  sich  wohl  496  in  den  Palast  be- 
giebt;  eben  so  entschwindet  die  Amme  nach  946  den  Augen 
der  Zuschauer. 

Durch  welche  Thiiren  die  Schauspieler  am  Schlusse  sich 
entfemen,  ist  sehr  zweifelhaft.  Nachdem  namlich  Herakles 
1255  den  Wunsch  ausgesprochen  hat,  bald  auf  den  Oite  ge- 
bracbt  zu  werden,  geht  man  1264  daran  diesem  Wunsche 
nachznkonunen;  die  auf  der  Skene  Anwesenden  begleiten  den 
Herakles.  Aber  durch  welche  Thiir  geschieht  es?  durch  die 
rechte  oder  linke  Seitenthur?  d.  h.  auf  dem  in  die  Fremde, 
oder  dem  in  die  Heimath  fuhrenden  Wege?  Die  Entscheidung, 
nach  welcher  Seite  sich  der  Zug  begiebt,  hangt  aber  nicht 
sowohl  davon  ab,  nach  welcher  Seite  von  der  auf  der  Skene 
dargestellten  Oertlichkeit  der  Oite  in  Wirklichkeit  liegt,  son- 
dem  ob  er  als  Theil  der  Fremde  oder  der  Heimath  aufzu- 
fassen  ist  Ware  die  Lage  des  Oite  in  der  Wirklichkeit  das 
Entscheidende,  so  miisste  der  Zug  in  dem  Theater  zu  Athen, 
das  gegen  SO.  bin  liegt,  und  in  dem  die  Zuschauer  den  Pa- 
last  des  Keyx,  der  vor  ihnen  liegt,  von  N.  her  sehen,  wenn 
die  zwei  Seitenthiiren  mit  der  Wirklichkeit  und  den  Theater- 
gesetzen  libereinstimmen  sollen,  nach  rechts  bin  sich  entfemen, 
d.  h.  den  Weg  der  Heimath  betreten.  Da  aber  dieser  Gesichts- 
punkt  von  ganz  untergeordneter  Art  fiir  die  theatralische  Dar- 
stellung  ist,  so  ist  vielmehr  zu  untersuchen,  ob  der  Dichter 
den  Oite  als  einen  Theil  der  Fremde  oder  der  Heimath  be- 
handelt  hat.  Directe,  bestimmte  Anzeichen  darilber  liefert  aber 
das  Gedicht  nicht;  und  es  lasst  sich  bloss  im  Allgemeinen 
sagen,  dass  Herakles  seine  Heimath  nicht  wird  verlassen  und 
in  einem  firemden  Lande  sterben  woUen,  ein  Satz,  der  freilich 
von  so  grosser  Tragweite  ist,  dass  er  mancherlei  Ausnahmen 
nicht  ausschliesst.  Dennoch  mochte  ich  ihn  bier  aus  Mangel 
an  anderen  festeren  Griinden  anwenden,  zumal  da  es  nicht  an 
Beispielen  in  der  Hellenischen  Tragodie  fehlt,  dass  der  BegriflF 
der  Heimath  nicht  immer  in  seiner  allerengsten  Bedeutung  zu 
fassen  ist  (vergl.  den  Hirten  des  Laios  im  Oidipus  B.^  auch 
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den  Polyneikes  im  Oid.  KoL).  Herakles  diirfte  demnach,  falls 
ich  nicht  fehlgegriffen  habe,  durch  die  rechte  S^tenthiir  fort- 
getragen  warden,  und  somit  auch  im  Tode  in  der  Heimath 
bleiben.  Der  Chor  begleitet  ihn,  braucht  aber  zu  dem  Zwecke 
nicht  iiber  die  Buhne  bin  sich  zu  entfernen;  sondern  so  wie  er 
in  der  Alkestis  dem  Leichenbegangnisse  der^Konigin  beiwohnt, 
indem  er  durch  die  Parodos  zum  Grabe  fortgeht  und  auf  dem- 
selben  Wege  von  da  zuriickkehrt,  wahrend  die  Leiche  durch 
die  nebenliegende  Seitenthiir  fortgetragen  wird,  und  die  Leid- 
tragenden  durch  sie  zuriickkehren:  so  ist  auch  unbedenklich 
anzunehmei^;  dass  in  unserm  Stticke  das  Gleiche  geschah.^) 

Alkestis. 

Die  Handlung  geht  vor  dem  Palaste  des  Admetos  in  Pherai 
vor  sich;  iet  Palast  des  Konigs  ninunt  also  dieMitte  der  Skene 
ein.  Daneben  befinden  sich  die  ^evwveg;  und  da  es  von  ihnen 
543  heisst:  x^Qk  ^Bvwveg  eiatv,  und  Admetos  546  zum  Sda- 
ven  sagt: 

^svtSyas  oi^as,  tolg  r'  itpeajcSaiv  <pgd(fov 
aCttav  naQHVai  nlrjd'og.   iy  Sk  xljaare 
^•vQas  fieaavlovg'    ov  nginH  d-oivfafiivovg 
xXveiv  arevayfidSv  ov^k  Ivnetad-aL  ^ivovg. 

sa  muss  die  Gastwohnung  ein  von  dem  Palaste  gesondertes 
Gebaude  sein,  in  der  Art  dass  man  dort  das  bei  der  Bestattung 
der  Alkestis  im  Palaste  erhobene  Elagegeschrei  nicht  hort. 
Andererseits  ist  die  Trennung  vom  Palaste  keine  voUstandige; 
denn  damit  sie  das  werde,  mtissen  erst  die  d'VQat  fieaavloL  ge- 
schlossen  werden.  Der  Versuch,  genauer  anzugeben,  wie  die 
Gebaude  construirt  waren,  und  namentlich  was  die  fieaavXoi. 
dvQat  waren,  kann  nicht  gelingen,  und  ist  daher  auch  denen, 
die  es  yersucht  haben,  nicht  gelungen.  Von  der  Einrichtung 
der  spHteren  Hauser  in  Hellas ;  wie  sie  Vitruvius  angiebt,  und 
wie  sie  wirklich  war,  kann  man  nicht  ausgehen.  Was  da  gait 
imd  Norm  war,  darf  nicht  auf  die  heroischen  Zeiten  iibertragen 
werden.     Aus  den  Homerischen  Gedichten  aber  lasst  sich  eine 


*)  Der  Grand,  dass  Herakles  darum  nicht  auf  dem  Wege  der  Fremde 
fortgetragen  werden  konne,  well  sonst  eine  Drehung  der  Periakte  eintreten 
mnsse,  ohne  dass  von  jener  Seite  her  eine  neue  Person  auftritt,  ist  nicht 
haltbar,  wie  eine  Vergleichung  mit  dem,  was  in  der  Elektra  des  Euripides 
gesehieht,  zeigen  kann. 
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klare  Ansicht   schon   darum    nicht  gewinneii;   well   die   ^qcti 
fifactvXoi  darin  nicht  erwfthnt  werden.     Da   iibrigens  die  ge- 
naonten  Thuren  auf  der  Scenerie  keinesfalls  sichtbar  waren^  so 
ist  68  hier  niebt  n5thig^  genauer  auf  deren  Lage  einzugehen., 
Abgesehen   von   diesen    Thuren,  hatte   aber  das  Ga8tgebaude> 
das    als    gesondertes  Gebd.ude    seine   besonderen   Hausmeister 
{iq>€aT(aT€g)  hat,  auch  einen  Zugang  von  der  Biihne  her,  durch 
den  Herakles  in  das  Gebftude  eintritt,  wie  er  sp^ter  durch  ihn 
wieder  erscheint.   Da  ferner  die  Thuren  zur  Rechten  des  Palastes 
anderweitig  inAnspruch  genommen  werden,  so  muss  die  Gast- 
wohnung  nach  links  hin  ^gelegen  haben;    die  linke  Nebenthur 
der  Skene  war  also  der  Eingang  zu  ihr.  —    Die  linke  Seiten- 
thiir  bildet  den  Weg  in  die  Fremde;  an  der  rechten  Periakte 
kann  eine  Andeutung   davon,   dass  Pherai    in   der  NUhe    lag, 
nicht  gefehlt  haben;  denn  von  daher  tritt  der  Chor  durch  die 
Parodos  ein.     Die  rechte  Nebenthur  endlich  zeigt  den  Weg, 
der   in   die  Nachbarschaft    von  Pherai,    vor   dessen  Vorstadt 
fiihrt     Er  trifft  auf  die  von  der  Stadt  nach  Larissa  ftihrende 
Strasse,   neben  der  Alkestis    oestattet  wird  (835  oqStj^  naq^ 
oJfioy,  rj  ^ni  Adqiaaav  (plqUy  ivfji^ov  xceroxpet  ^earov  hi  nqo- 
aariov),    Ein  direkt  dahin  vom  Palaste  fuhrender  Weg  ist  da- 
rum  erforderlich,  weil  Herakles  sieh  zum  Grabe  vom  Palaste 
aus  begiebt,  und  nicht  mit  den  zur  Bestattung  der  Leiche  Aus- 
gegangenen  zusammentrifft.   Zwei  Wege,  die  in  gleicher  Weise 
von  dem  Orte  der  Handlung  aus  nach  irgend  einem  Ziele  hin- 
fuhren,   finden  sich  iibrigens   auch   in   des  Sophokles  Elektra 
und  in  des  Euripides  Orestes,  imd  zwar  in  Folge  gleicher  Ver- 
anlassung,  wie  sie  die  Alkestis  daj^bietet 

Es  kommen  in  unserm  Stiicke  demnach  alle  ftinf  Thiiren 
der  Skene  in  Anwendimg;  dagegen  findet  keine  Veranderung 
der  Scenerie  statt. 

Aus  dem  Palaste  (der  Mittelthiir)  tritt  im  Anfange  Apol- 
Ion  (23  keinw  fieXd&Qwy  sagt  er),  um  sich  nicht  zu  venmrei- 
nigen^  wann  Alkestis,  wie  bald  geschehen  werde,  sterbe*).  In 
den  Palast  geht  Thanatos  76  (vergl.  74:  aruxw  d^  in  avxr^Vy 
n&mlich  die  Alkestis);  aus  ihm  kommt  die  Dienerin  141,  und 
begiebt  sich  dahin  zurilck  212;  von  daher  treten  auf  244  Al- 
kestis,  Admetos,  Eumelos  (vergl.  312)  imd  die  Schwester  (vergl. 
410),  und  gehen  434  wieder  hinein.    Durch  dieselbe  Thiir  tritt 


*)    Auch  am  Ende  des  Personenverzeichnisses  heisst  es:  Hi^v  ix  tov 
otxov  tov  ^ASfir^xov  n^loyC^u  *An6llwv. 
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Admetos  auf  und  ab  509  und  567 ;  aus  dem  Palaste  femer  wird 
die  todte  Alkestis  herausgetragen  606^  tind  es  erscheint  za- 
gleich  Admetos  von  daher.  —  Durch  die  linke  Nebenthtir  geht 
in  das  Fremdenhaus  Herakles  550  (vergL  541  u.  543)5  von  da- 
her kommt  ein  Diener  747  und  Herakles  773.  —  Aus  der 
Fremde  durch  die  linke  Seitenthiir  tritt  476  Herakles  auf,  durch 
sie  verlasst  er  die  Biihne  1152.  Durch  die  rechte  Nebenthiir 
geht  Herakles  ab,  um  die  Alkestis  zuriick  zu  holen  860,  durch 
sie  kehrt  er  mit  Alkestis  1006  zuriick.  —  Durch  die  rechte 
Seit^ithiir  kommt  aus  Pherai  Pheres  mit  seinem  Gefolge  614, 
und  geht  dahin  zuriick  733;  eben  dahin  (zur  Seitenthiir)  be- 
giebt  sich  der  Leichenzug,  dem  auch  der  Chor  sich  zugesellt, 
740  u.  746.  Der  Zug  geht  durch  die  Stadt,  um  der  Todten 
dadurch  eine  grossere  Ehre  zu  erweisen,  nicht  auf  dem  naheren 
WegC;  wo  es  das  Ansehen  hatte,  als  wolle  der  Zug  dem  An- 
blicke  der  Menschen  sich  entziehen.  Durch  die  rechte  Seiten- 
thiir kommt  Admetos  mit  seinem  Gefolge  zuriick.  —  Der  Chor 
endlich  tritt  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  in  die  Orchestra  ein. 
Ausserdem  ist  noch  Folgendtes  zu  bemerken: 
Der  Ort,  wohin  ApoUon  nach  71  sich  entfemt,  und  die 
Gegend,  von  wo  Thanatos  28  erscheint,  sind  nicht  sicher  indi- 
cirt.  Obgleich  es  nun  ziemlich  gleichgultig  ist,  wohin  Apollon 
sich  begiebt,  da  nur  das  Eine  erforderlich  ist,  dass  er  den  Pa- 
last  des  Admetos,  in  dem  ein  Todesfall  bevorsteht,  meidet:  so 
Bcheint  es  doch  am  angemessensten,  dass  er  nach  der  Seite 
der  Fremde  hin  sich  entfemt.  Denn  in  der  Stadt  hat  er  nichts 
zu  thun.  Dass  Thanatos  von  der  Charonischen  Stiege  her 
erscheinen  konne,  lasst  sich  zwar  nicht  in  Abrede  stellen,  ist 
aber  hier  gewiss  nicht  der  Fall  gewesen.  Denn  fiir's  Erste  ist 
es  nicht  nothig,  dass  er  von  daher  komme,  uin  ihn  als  Tod 
erkennen  zu  lassen;  das  Schwert,  welches  er  fiihrt,  und  sein 
sonstiges  Aeussere  iliachten  ihn  ohnedies  kenntlich.  Sodann 
ist  sein  Amt  der  Art,  dass  man  glauben  muss,  er  wandle  auf 
der  Erde  hin  und  her.  Wie  aber  im  gegenwartigen  Stiicke 
Apollon  auf  den  Wegen  der  Menschen  wandelnd  erscheint,  so 
kann  es  auch  Thanatos.  Da  aber  endlich  Aphrodite  im  Hip- 
polytos,  Poseidon  und  Pallas  in  den  Troaden,  Hermes  im  Ion, 
Dionysos  in  den  Bakchen,  Athena  im  Aias  (um  der  Eumeni- 
den,  des  Prometheus  und  mehrerer  Aristophanischer  Stiicke 
nicht  zu  gedenken),  also  sammtliche  in  den  Prologen  erschei- 
nende  Gotter  nicht  aus  der  Hohe,  nicht  von  der  Tiefe  her  er- 
scheinen:  so  zeigt  sich  auch  hier   Thanatos  sicher  auf  keine 
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andere  Weise,  und  er  tritt  demnach  aus  der  Fremde  durch  die 
linke  Seitenthiir  auf . 

Dass  der  Chor  bei  der  Bestattimg   der  Alkestis  zugegen 
ist;    und  also    746  das   Theater    verlasst,    dariiber  kann  kein 
Zweifel    sein;   eben    so   wenig  dariiber ,    dass  er  mit  Admetos 
vom  Grabe  der  Alkestis   her    zurUekkommt   861.     Dass  dem 
BO  ist;  darauf  macht  auch  Schol.  Cobeti  zu  918  aufinerksam 
(Tt  fi*  ixiikvaag;    Ttqog  tov  xoqov  q>fiaiVy   ry  yag  6  xoqog  (ur^ 
ctvTov  (Admetos)'    dvvarat  yccQ  6  x^Q^S  i^laraaS-ai  Trjg  axrjv^gy 
(og  xal  iv  u^Xavti   fiatniyofpOQifi).      Aber-  auf  welehem  Wege 
entfemt  er  sich?     Beim  Forttragen  der  Leiche  hindert  nichts, 
ihn  im  Gefolge  der  Leiche  liber  die  Biihne  hin  gehen  zu  las- 
sen.     Aber  wenn  dies  geschieht,    so  kann  er  bei  seiner  RUck- 
kehr  im  Gefolge  des  Admetos  auch  auf  keinem  andem  Wege, 
als  liber   die  Biihne   erscheinen.     Dagegen  aber  machen    sich 
erhebliche  Bedenken  geltend.     Es  findet  nslmlich  in  dem  Falle 
nichts  sich  vor,   was  ihn  veranlassen  konnte,  von  der  Biihne 
in  die  Orchefstra  hinabzusteigen,  und  doch  zeigt  der  Schluss 
des   Stiickes,    dass  er  sicher  aus  der  Orchestra  sich  entfemt. 
Femer:    das  Verbleiben  des  Chores  auf  der  Biihne  ist   durch 
nichts  motivirt;  und  doch  beginnt  bei  seinem  Erscheinen  als- 
bald    ein  Zwiegesprach  zwischen   ihm  und  Admetos,    welches 
ihm  nicht  Zeit  Iftsst,   sich  vom  Logeion  zu  entfemen.     Da  er 
nun  tiberdies  bald  darauf  ein  voUstHndiges  Stasimon  (962  ff.) 
singt^  wobei  er  nicht  mehr  auf  der  Biihne  sein  kann:  so  muss 
man  anndmien,    dass   er  weder  beim  Forttragen  der  Leiche, 
noch  bei  seiner  Riickkehr  von  der  Bestattung  die  Biihne  betritt. 
Und  diese  Ansicht  wird  man  um  so  mehr  festhalten  miissen, 
da  der  Leichenzug  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthiir  hin  sich  fort- 
bewegt,    auf  diesem    Wege    also    auch  Admetos    zuriickkehrt. 
Den  flir  die  Oertlichkeit  im  Theater  giiltigen  Gesetzen  zufolge 
triffik  nftmlich  der  Chor,  wenn  er  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  ab- 
zieht,  mit  den  von  der  Biihne  her  Abtretenden  zusammen;  es 
ist  derselbe  Weg,  den  er  einschlagt,  und  den  jene  einschlagen. 
Daher,  wenn  Admetos  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthiir,   der  Chor 
durch  die  rechte  Parodos  zugleich  zuriickkommen:  so  kommen 
sie    gemeinschaftlich    von    demselbigen   Orte    und    desselbigen 
Weges;    und  es  verschwinden  damit  alle  Schwierigkeiten,   die 
entstehen,  wenn  der  Chor  iiber  die  Biihne  kommt.     Ein  ahn- 
licher  Fall  ist  im  Oidipus  KoL,  wo  der  durch  den  einzelnen 
Kolonaier   gerufene  Chor   nicht   durch   die    rechte    Seitenthiir, 
sondem  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  her  erscheint;  und  dies  ist 
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nicht  einmal  der  einzig^  verwandte  Fall;  Aehnliches  findet 
auch  in  des  Sophokles  Trachinierinnen  und  am  Schlusse  der 
Sept6m  statt. 

Wohin  die  Schauspieler  am  Sehlusse  sich  entfemen,  unter- 
liegt  keinem  Zweifei:  Herakles  eilt  fort,  um  den  ihm  obliegen- 
den  Kampf  zu  bestehen,  also  nach  der  Seite  der  Fremde  bin, 
nach  1152;  Admetos  heisst  sein  Volk  Freudenfeste  feiern,  und 
entfemt  sich  daraiif  mit  seiner  Umgebung  in  den  Palast,  nach 
1158.  Der  Chor  erwahnt,  dass  die  Gotter  oft  wunderbar 
in  der  Nbth  Rath  und  Hiilfe  schaffen;  er  entfernt  sich  also 
durch  die  rechte  Parodos;  die  Buhne  zu  betreten  hat  er  kei- 
nen  Anlass. 


Hippolytos. 

Die  Skene  stellt  den  Platz  vor  dem  Palaste  des  Konigs 
^  Pittheus  in  Troizene  vor,  und  der  Palast  selbst  nimmt  die 
Mitte  der  Skenenfront  ein.  Vor  dem  Palaste  oder  zur  Seite 
desselben  befindet  sich  eine  Bildsaule  der  Artemis,  die  Hippo- 
lytos bei  seiner  Riickkehr  von  der  Jagd  73  bekranzt;  eine 
andere  Bildsaule,  die  der  Aphrodite,  nvlaioc  etpearrjUBv  101. 
Wenn  eine  von  beiden  solid,  und  nicht  gemalt  war:  so  war 
dies  natiirlich  die  erstere.  —  Die  linke  Seitenthiir  zeigt  den 
Weg  nach  Delphoi  an;  die  rechte  Seitenthiir,  die  der  Heimath, 
hat,  da  der  Chor  von  hierher  aus  der  Stadt  kommt,^  eine  An- 
deutung  der  benachbarten  Stadt  in  ihrer  Umgebung  gehabt. 
Die  um  die  zwei  Nebenthuren  dargestellte  Localitat  ist  minder 
sicher,  da  das  Stiick  auf  sie  keine  Beziehung  nimmt.  Die  zur 
Rechten  nach  der  Heimath  bin  liegende  Thiir  scheint  einen 
von  Wald  und  Gebiisch  umgebenen  oder  darauf  zufuhrenden 
Weg  dargestellt  zu  haben;  an  der  linken  scheint  ein  buschiges 
Thai  gesehen  worden  zu  sein.  Femer  wage  ich  nicht  mit 
Sicherheit  anzugeben,  ob  die  v.  30  angedeuteten  Kiisten  Atti- 
ka's  als  Hintergrund  gesehen  worden  sind.  Wenn  Aphrodite 
sie  Ttezqav  xaTOXptov  y^g  Trjqde  nennt,  so  folgt  daraus  begreif- 
licher  Weise  nicht,  dass  auch  die  Zuschauer  den  Felsen  ge- 
sehen haben.  Eben  so  wenig  lasst  sich  mit  Bestimmtheit  sagen, 
ob  das  vom  Chor  1126  flF.  angerufene  Meergestade  und  der 
Gebirgswald  sichtbar  gewesen  sind.  Die  den  Periakten  bereits 
zugewiesene  Bestimmung  spricht  nicht  daflir.  Denn  da  die 
rechte  Periakte  um  des  von  dieser  Seite  her  erscheinenden 
Chores    willen   auf  die   N§;he   der  Stadt  hinweisen   muss:  so 
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kdnnte  das  Meer  nnr  an  der  linken  Seite  gesehen  worden  eein. 
Dies  wiirde  a'ber  den  bekannten  Theatergesetzen  widerstreiten, 
und  ein  Grnnd  zu  einer  Ausnahme  liegt  nicht  vor.  Dass  dar 
Hintergrund  in  der  Scenerie  theilweise  Wald  zeigte,  ist  darum 
wahrscheinlich;  well  Hippolytos  51  von  der  Jagd  zuruckkommf; 
und  das  Erscheinen  und  Verschwinden  der  Gottinnen  bei  ei- 
nem  derartigen  Hintergrunde  sich  am  leichtesten  und  unge- 
zwungensten  darstellen  liess.  Ein  Nebengebtode  hat  der  Pa- 
last  entsehieden  nicht  gehabt.  Nur  108;  wo  Hippolytos  sein 
Gtefolge  eig  dofiovg  gehen  heisst;  um  dort  sich  zn  pflegen  und 
des  Hippolytos  Rosse  za  besorgen;  kann  veranlassen;  ein  sei- 
ches vorauszusetzen.  Da  aber  Phaidra^  wfihrend  sie  neben 
dem  There  des  Palastes  sitzt  577^  das  Zanken  des  Hippolytos 
im  Palaste  hort  587:  so  ist  Hippolytos  auch  113  sicher  in  den 
Palast  gegangen.  Von  dort  her  tritt  er  tiberdies  wieder  601 
auf;  und  das  Nebengebslude  konnte  also  nur  Behufs  des  51 
mit  Hippolytos  erschienenen  Gefolges  da  gewesen  sein.  Nun 
leben  aber  die  Diener  in  der  Regel  mit  den  Herren^  denen  sie 
dienen^  in  demselben  Gebaude  zusammen;  die  Nebenthuren 
femer  lassen  mit  ihrer  Umgebung  sich  anderweitig  besser  fiir 
die  durch  die  Handlung  erforderliche  Localit^lt  verwenden;  es 
ist  daher  eine  Gast-  oder  Diener -Wohnung  neben  dem  Palallt 
sicher  nicht  da  gewesen.  —  Eine  VerSudenrng  erleidet  die 
Scenerie  nicht.  Von  den  Thuren  der  Skene  werden  zwar  nur 
vier  gebraucht;  aber  auch  die  fiinfte  ist  an  der  rechten  Sei- 
tenthliT;  wo  der  Weg  nach  der  Stadt  hin  fuhrte^  als  aditus 
angedeutet  gewesen. 

Die  zum  Palaste  fiihrende  Mittelthiir  betritt,  wie  schon 
bemerkt  worden  ist,  Hippolytos  mit  seinem  Gefolge  113  und 
120;  von  daher  erscheint  Phaidra  mit  der  Amme  170,  und 
zwar,  indem  Phaidra  schwer  krank  und  abgeharmt  von  der 
Amme  herausgefiihrt  wird  (170  ngo  &vQiov  e^w  fieXd&Qtov 
xoini^ovaa).  Wenn  der  Schol.  Cobeti  hier  ein  Herausschieben 
vermittels  des  Ekkyklema  anninunt,  so  halte  ich  dies  ftir  einen 
Irrthum.  Wozu  soUte  Phaidra  imd  mit  ihr  die  Amme  heraus- 
geschoben  werden,  da  erstere  doch  alsbald  auf  der  Buhne 
weiter  geht,  und  die  Amme  180  sagt,  es  sei  ein  Lager  heraus- 
gebracht  worden,  auf  dem  Phaidra  sich  niederlassen  solle 
(vergL  aujsh  ansvaeig  182  u.  mehr  dergl.)?  524  verfugt  sich 
die  Amme  in  den  Palast  zurilck,  und  kommt  von  da  mit 
Hippolytos  heraus  601.  Wenn  gleich  letzterer  659  entschlossen 
ist;  ausser  Landes  zu  gehen:  ,so  kann  er  dies  doch  nicht  so, 
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wie  er  eben  in  Folge  eines  zufalligen  Anlasses  ^scfaienen  ist^ 
ausfiihrenL  Dass  er  668  wieder  in  den  Palast  geht,  zeigt  sich 
daraus^  dass  er  902  bei  dem  vor  dem  Palaste  entstandenen 
Wehklagen  wieder  aus  dem  Palaste  tritt.  Die  Amme  geht  708 
hinein^  und  Pbaidra  731.  Aub  dem  Palaste  kommt  780  der 
Exangelos;  Hippolytos  902,  in  ihn  geht  Theseus  1101,  und 
kommt  1160  wieder  von  daher  zuriick.  —  524  dagegen  geht 
Pbaidra  nicht  in  den  Palast.  Zwar  ist  der  Scholiast  dieser 
Ansicht,  wenn  er  zu  565  bemerkt:  e^ecat  (aus  dem  Palaste) 
taQaxciSfjg  tj  Oaidqa,  und  er  setzt  also  voraus,  dass  sie  vor 
dem  525  beginnenden  Chorliede  in  den  Palast  gegangen  ist. 
Aber  aus  564  u.  ff.  ist  doutlich  zu  ersehen,  dass  dies  ein  Irr- 
thum  ist.  Pbaidra  namlich  hort  da  den  Larmen  und  das 
Schelten  im  Hause,  und  fordert  575  den  Chor,  der  wissen  will, 
was  es  drinnen  giebt,  auf  n^her  zu  treten.  Der  Chor 
aber  bemerkt  darauf  577,  dass  sie  ja  TtaQO,  ulyd'Qa  sei;  er 
dagegen  sei  femer,  und  konne  deixinaeh  nicht  genau  horen, 
was  im  Hause  vorgehe.  Ware  nun  Pbaidra  565  aus  dem  Pa- 
laste gekommen,  so  miisste  sie  iiber  den  Larmen  im  Palaste 
Auskimft  geben  konnen;  und  der  Chor  miisste  auch  sagen, 
dass  sie  eben  herauskomme,  nicht  aber,  dass  sie  bei  dem  Pa- 
laste sich  befinde.  Da  er  dies  nicht  thut,  so  muss  Pbaidra 
wahrend  des  vorhergehenden  Chorliedes  auf  der  Buhne  geblie- 
ben  sein.  —  Von  der  linken  Nebenthiir  her  erscheinen,  wie  ich 
glaube,  die  Gottinnen,  Aphrodite  im  Anfange,  Artemis  am 
Schlusse  des  Stiickes.  Da  namlich  Aphrodite  53  nicht  zum 
Himmel  geht  oder  zuriickkehrt,  sondem  nur  bei  Seite  tritt 
(l^o  tcjvde  TOTtwv^  und  also  aufErden,  ja  in  derNahe  bleiben 
will;  da  femer  jede  Andeutung  fehlt,  dass  sie  aus  der  Hohe 
her  erscheint:  so  kommt  sie  sicher  nicht  vom  Himmel,  sondem 
von  der  Seite  her,  indem  sie  aus  Gebiisch  oder  einem  Thai 
oder  dergleichen  hervor  tritt.  Die  linke  Seite,  die  von  der 
Stadt  entlegener  ist,  scheint  dazu  die  geeignetere.  In  Bezug 
auf  die  1282  erscheinende  und  1441  sich  entfemende  Artemis 
fehlt  ebenfalls  jeder  Anlass,  sie  aus  der  Hohe  her  erscheinen 
'zu  lassen.  Wenn  die  waldliebende  Gottin  von  einem  Walde 
her  kommend  sichtbar  wird,  so  ist  das  dem  Charakter  der 
Gottin  ganz  angemessen.  Eben  darum,  well  sie  ganz  in  mensch- 
licher  Gestalt  erscheint,  nennt  sie  wohl  auch  bei  ihrem  Er- 
scheinen ihren  Namen.  Und  wenn  Hippolytos  da,  als  sie  fort- 
geht,  sagt  (1440):  xat^ovcra  xal  av  areixe:  so  deutet  auch  dies 
entschieden  auf  ein  Fortgehen,  nicht  auf  ein  Fortschweben. 
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Dnrch  die  linke  Seitenthiir  tritt  790  jTheseus  vom  Pfaoibos 
kominend  ein,  dahin  ehtflieht  Hippolytos  1101,  von  daher 
kommend  tritt  der  Bote  1153  auf,  und  von  da  wird  Hippolytos 
1341  haJb  zerschmettert  hergetragen.  —  Durch  die  reehte 
Parodos  tritt  der  Chor  auf.  Die  reehte  Seitenthiir  wird  nicht 
gebraucht;  es  wM.re  denn,  dass  der  von  der  Jagd  zuriickkeh- 
rende  Hippolytos  mit  seinem  Gefolge  diirch  sie,  und  nicht 
durch  die  reehte  Nebenthur  eintrate  51.  —  Auf  das  Logeion 
steigt  der  Chor  nicht,  weder  575,  wie  aus  dem  bereits  Bte- 
merkten  sich  ergiebt,  noch  auch  776,  wo  der  Exangelos  um 
Hiilfe  raft.  Denn  ehe  der  Chor  dazu  kommt,  zur  Buhne  hinan 
zu  steigen,  ist  bereits  die  Nachricht  da,  dass  Phaidra  todt  ist 
786.  —  Durch  Ekkyklema  erscheint  die  todte  Phaidra  811 
(so  auch  O.  Miiller  kl.  Schrift.  I.  pag.  536  und  Geppert  p.  176). 
Der  780  erschienene  Exangelos  verliert  sich  bald  darauf  von 
der  Biihne  (vergl.  Sophokles'  Elektra). 

Wohin  die  Schauspieler  am  Schlusse  des  Sttickes  sich  ent- 
femen,  dariiber  enthalten  ihre  Worte  keine  Andeutungen.  Da 
Hippolytos  eben  gestorben  ist,  Theseus  ihn  in  seinen  Armen 
halt,  iiber  sein  Ungliick  klagt,  und  der  Chor  nur  mit  dem 
Gedanken:  gross  Elend  imd  Jammer  sei  eingetreten,  schliesst: 
so  ist  fur  den  Chor  kein  Anlass  da,  von  seinem  gewohnlichen 
Wege  abzuweichen;  er  entfemt  sich  also  durch  die  Parodos. 
Theseus  geht,  wahrend  Diener  seinen  Sohn  in  den  Palast  tra- 
gen,  ohne  Zweifel  auch  dahin  ab. 

M  e  d  e  i  a. 

la  Bezug  auf  die  Scenerie  des  Stuckes  sagt  Schone  in 
seiner  Ausgabe  der  Med.  p.  X.:  „8ie  (die  Handlung)  geht  vor 
sich  auf  dem  Vorplatze  vor  dem  Herrscherpalaste  zu  Korinth, 
der  wahrscheinlich  am  Fusse  der  sudlich  von  der  Stadt  gele- 
genen  Akropolis  zu  denken  ist,  mit  dem  Markte  vor  sich, 
welchen  demnach  die  Orchestra  darstellt.'  Von  den  drei  Thu- 
ren  der  hinteren  Buhnenwand  fuhrt  die  eine  in  die  alte  Woh- 
nung  des  lason,  aus  der  also  Medea  kommt,  die  zweite  (mitt- 
lere)  in  die  des  Kreon,  die  dritte  in  das  neue  d(jjfia^wfX(pLY.6v 
(376,  1109).  Von  den  Seitenzugangen  zur  Biihne  deutet  der 
rechts  von  den  Zuschauern  die  Strasse  vom  Hafen  Lechaion 
her,  auf  welcher  Aegeus  kam,  an,  und  der  links  den  Weg  nach 
Kenchrea  und  zugleich  nach  Argos  und  Trozene,  wohin  er 
ging.    An  Verzienmgen  mit  Bildsaiden  und  Altaren,  an  denen 
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Eorinth  reich  war,  wird  es  bei  der  Auffiihrung  nicht  gefehlt 
haben;  gewiss  sah  man  die  Statuen  des  Zeus  und  Helios,  der 
Gaa  lind  Themis,  die  im  Stucke  haufig  angerufen  werden/^ 

Wemi  ich  mich  mit  dieser  Anordnung  der  Scenerie  nicht 
einverstanden  erklaren  kann,  so  liegt  der  Grund  dazu  darin, 
dass  ich  das  derselben  zu  Grunde  liegende  Princip,  eine  Ue- 
bereinstimmung  der  Scenerie  mit  der  wirklichen  Localitat  her- 
zustellen,  nicht  fiir  richtig  ansehen  kann.  Ich  meine  auch^ 
dass  das  gegenwartige  Stiick  zeigt,  theils  dass  der  Dichter  die 
wirkliche  Localitat  sehr  wenig  beachtete,  theils  dass  die  Handlung 
mit  dieser  in  entschiedenem  Widerspruche  steht.  Mag  auch 
der  Herrscherpalast  am  Fusse  der  Akropolis  gelegen  haben,  das 
Stiick  lief ertkeineAndeutung,  dass  die  Akropolis  sichtbar  gewesen 
ist,  und  ich  wage  darum  den  Platz,  an  welchem  die  Handlung 
flich  entwickelt,  nicht  genauer  zu  bestimmen,  als  dass  ich  ihn 
fiir  den  bei  oder  vor  dem  Palaste  befindlichen  ausgebe.  Ob  er 
zugleich  Agora  ist  oder  nicht,  das  bleibt  sich  fur  die  Hand- 
lung gleich,  und  lasst  sich  nicht  mit  Sicherheit  sagen.  Da- 
rum  weil  Korinth  namentlich  in  spateren  Zeiten  reich  an  Bild- 
saulen,  und  schon  in  friihen  Jahrhunderten  durch  grosse  Ver- 
schiedenartigkeit  der  Culte  ausgezeichnet  war,  kann  ich  mich 
ferner  nicht  veranlasst  fiaden,  die  Skene  mit  vielen  Statuen 
und  Altaren  ausgeschmiickt  sein  zu  lassen.  Der  prachtliebende 
Romer  mag  jede  Gelegenheit  ergriffen  haben,  seinen  Reichthum 
auch  bei  solchen  AnlSssen  zur  Schau  auszustellen,  dem  maass- 
liebenden  Hellenen  zur  Zeit  eines  Sophokles  und  Euripides 
wurde  nur  vor  Augen  gestellt,  was  zu  wahrhajfter  Belebung 
der  Handlung  diente.  Da  nun  aber  das  Stiick  keine  Hinwei- 
sung  auf  bestimmte  Gotterbilder  als  sichtbar  enthalt,  so  scheint 
mir  deren  Anwesenheit  in  der  Scenerie  sehr  problematisch ; 
aber  allerdings  kann  wohl  eine  oder  die  andere  Statue  auch 
iibei^  das  unmittelbare  Bediirfiiiss  der  Handlung  hinaus  sichtbar 
geworden  sein,  wie  namentlich  die  des  ofter  angerufenen  He- 
lios (746,  764).  In  Bezug  auf  die  Seitenzugange  kann  ich 
Schone  vollends  nicht  beistimmen.  Seiner  Anordnung  der 
Skene  zufolge  muss  Korinth  entweder  den  Hintergrund  fiir  die 
ganze  Scenerie  des  Schauplatzes  bilden,  oder  es  muss  in  glei- 
cher  Weise  im  Riicken  der  Zuschauer  liegend  gedacht  werden. 
Daraus  erwachst  der  Uebelstand,  dass  keiner  der  Seitenzu- 
gange mit  Nothwendigkeit  als  der  der  Fremde,  keiner  als  der 
der.  Heimath  bezeichnet  werden  kann;  und  es  ist  nach  dieser 
Anordnung  nicht  zu  entscheiden,   von  welcher  Seite  her  der 
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Chor  aii£sutreten  hat.  Indem  Schone  das  Auf-  and  Abtreten 
des  Aigens  nach  der  Wirklichkeit  bestimmen  will;  ist  er  geno- 
thigt;  die  Theatergesetze  zu  vemachl&sBigen.  Die  Anordnung 
der  Hauptgebaude  auf  der  Skene  ist  bei  Schone  in  Riicksicht 
auf  architectonische  Symmetrie  eine  ganz  vorziigliche^  aber  die 
Handlung  erfordert  eine  andere.  Denn  nimmer  kann  das  fiir 
die  Handlung  unwichtigste  Gebaude^  das  des  Ereon^  gerade  die 
Mitte  einnehmen;  und  das^  vor  dem  die  Handlung  vorgeht,  an 
die  Seite  gedrangt  werden.  Es  wurde  damit  zugleich  auch  die 
Handlung  an  die  Seite  der  Biihne  gedrangt^  oder  falls  sie  doch 
in  der  Mitte  des  Logeions  dargestellt  wiirde,  wiirde  sie  hochst 
unwahrscheinlich  werden.  Die  Scenerie  also,  weit  gefehlt  zur 
Belebung  der  Handlung  beizutragen,  wiirde  geradezu  nachthei- 
lig  auf  dieselbe  einwirken.  Demnach  wird  man  auch  in  der 
Anordnung  der  Gebaude  sich  zu  Aenderungen  verstehen  miis- 
sen.  Das  Haupt-  und  Mittelstuck  der  Scenerie  muss  der  Palast 
der  Medeia  sein,  vor  dem  sich  die  gesammte  Handlung  ent- 
wickelt;  die  linke  Seitenthiir  muss  den  Weg  nach  der  Fremde 
bezeichneu;  die  rechte  Seitenthiir  den  nach  dem  nahen  Korin- 
thoB  jRihrenden;  denn  von  rechts  her  kommt  der  Chor  der  Ko- 
rinthischen  Frauen  durch  die  Parodos.  Wegen  1117  (xaQa- 
doTUo  Taxei^ev  ol  nQofirjasTai)  ist  femer  nothwendig^  dass  man 
das  Haus  der  neuen  Braut  lasons  (yvfi<pix6v  dai^a  378;  in  wel- 
ches Medeia  hineinschleichen  will  380)  sieht^  und  da  dasselbe 
neben  dem  Kreon's  ihres  Vaters  liegen  muss:  so  muss  die 
rechte  Nebepthiir  den  Eingang  zu  jenem  zeigen^  und  das  des 
Kreon  wird  an  oder  neben  der  rechten  Periakte  wenigstens  zum 
Theil  sichtbar  gewesen  sein*).  Eine  linke  Nebenthiir  wird 
durch  die  Handlung  nicht  gefordert,  und  die  Darstellung  der 
Oertlichkeit;  die  vom  Palaste  der  Medeia  bis  zu  dem  in  die 
Fremde  fiihrenden  Wege  lag,  war  daher  wohl  ganz  dem  Be- 
lieben  des  Malers  iiberlassen.  Denn  die  Rennbahn  muss  man 
doch  wohl  nach  der  Seite  der  Stadt  hin  suchen,   und   sie  ist 


*)  Au8  1 177  (^  fiky  €ig  tiutqos  So/novg  (ugfitiaeVj  tj  dk  nqbg  i6v  agrlttg 
TioOiv  zu  lason)  und  1205  (natiiQ  aifvto  nQoaeX^tov  ^(ofia  nQoanitvil  V€- 
XQ^  uamlich  die  Braut)  ergiebt  sich,  dass  Kreon's  Haus,  da  man  Kreon 
nicht  hat  iiber  die  Biihne  zur  Tochter  eilen  sehen,  mit  dem  der  Tochter 
ausserhalb  der  Biihne  in  Communication  stand.  Es  scheint  demnach  das  Haus 
der  Braut  von  der  rechten  Nebenthiir  sich  noch  eine  Strecke  nach  der  rechten 
Seitenthiir  hin  ausgedehnt  zu  haben,  und  an  der  rechten  Seitenthiir  ein 
Theil  Yon  Kreon*s  Hause  so  zum  Vorschein  gekommen  zu  sein,  dass  die 
zum  Hause  fiihrende  Thiir  den  Zuschauem  mqht  sichtbar  wurde. 
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demnach  an  der  rechten  Seite  wohl  nicht  mehr  zur  Darstellung 
gekommen.  —  Aus  alle  dem  ergiebt  sich,  dass  die  Biilmeii- 
front  vier  Eingange  zeigte;  eine  Aenderung  der  Scenerie  trat 
nicht  ein.- 

Aus  der  Mittelthiir  tritt  1  die  Amme  der  Medeia,  ferner 
geht  105  der  PaidagogOB  mit  den  Kindem  der  Medeia  hinein; 
denn  eben  daruni;  weil  die  Kinder  mit  Medeia  in  demselben 
HauBe  wohnen/  sagt  die  Amme  zu  dem  Paidagogos  wamend 
91:  fit]  Ttila^e  pirjTQl  dvod-vfiovfievrj  (vergl.  101  u.  ff.).  In  den 
Palast  geht  203  die  Amme,  und  tritt  von  dort  mit  Medeia  her- 
aus  213*).  Die  Kinder  der  Medeia  mit  dem  Paidagogos  (denn 
er  befindet  sich  bei  ihnen,  wie  1002  zeigt)  kommen  894  heraus, 
und  gehen  dahin  mit  Medeia  1080  zuriick.  Der  Paidagogos 
scheint  schon  vorher  1019  auf  Geheiss  der  Medeia  sich  dahin 
begeben  zu  haben.  Von  neuem  tritt  Medeia  1116  aus  dem 
Hause,  und  geht  1250  wieder  hinein;  1317  endlich  erscheint 
Medeia  iiber  ihrem  Hause  auf  dem  Drachenwagen.  —  Durch  die 
linke  Seitenthiir  kommt  Aigeus  663  aus  der  Fremde,  und  geht 
durch  sie  763  wieder  in  die  Fremde.  Von  der  rechten  Seiten- 
thiir her  kommt  der  Paidagogos  mit  den  Kindem  der  Medeia 
von  der  Rennbahn  her  49,  ferner  271  Kreon  aus  seinem  Pa- 
laste;  letzterer  geht  dahin  356  zuriick.  Aus  dem  Hause  der 
Braut  kommt  durch  die  rechte  Nebenthiir  lason  446,  und  geht 
dahin  622,  wie  aus  den  Vorwiirfen  der  Medeia  sich  zu  ergeben 
scheint  (z.  B.  623).  819  sendet  Medeia  die  Amme  dorthin  zu 
lason,  der  von  da  866  erscheint.  Mit  den  Kindern  der  Medeia 
begiebt  sich  lason  dahin  975  (vergl.  969),  1002  kotomt  der 
Paidagogos  von  da  mit  den  Kindern  zuriick,  ferner  tritt  1121 
von  daher  ein  Bote,  1293  lason  auf.  Der  Chor  kommt  aus 
der  Stadt  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  in  die  Orchestra.  Auf  die 
Biihne  steigt  der  Chor  1275  si6her  nicht,  wiewohl  ihm  der  Ge- 
danke,  in  solcher  Weise  den  Kindem,  die  von  Medeia  gemor- 
det  werden,  zu  Hiilfe  zu  kommen,  nicht  fremd  bleibt.  Statt 
wirklich  zu  Hiilfe  zu  eilen,  singt  er  1279 — 1292.  Wenn  aber 
lason  1293  zum  Chor  sagt:  eyyvg  eoTccxe  (rviyrjg,  so  folgt  dar- 
aus  keincBwegs,  dass  der  Chor  auf  der  Biihne  sich  befindet, 
zumal  da  von  einem  Versuche  desselben,  ins  Haus  der  Medeia^ 
einzudringen,  keine  Rede  ist.     Erst  lason  lasst  1314   die  Rie- 


*)  Vergl.  SI 9,  wo,  wie  es  scheint)  Medeia  die  Amme  zu  lason  sendet, 
nicht  aber  eine  Dienerin;  denn  eine  solche  ausser  der  Amme  voratiazu- 
•etzen,  ist  kein  hinlSnglicher  Grand  vorhanden. 
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gel  und  Pforten  des  Hauses  offiaen.  Die  Begriffe  der  Nahe  und 
Feme  sind  so  relative  Begriffe,  dass  aus  derartigen  Bezeich- 
nungen  nur  selten  eine  feste  und  bestimmte  Ahtwort  sich  er- 
giebt.  —  Der  Bote,  welcher  den  Tod  der  Braut  gemeldet 
hat;  und  1121  erschienen  ist,  verliert  sich  unyermerkt  von  der 
Buhne.  —  Am  Schlusse  geht  der  Chor  durch  die  Parodos  dahin 
ab;  von  wo  er  gekommen  ist,  lason  in  das  Haus  seiner  Braut, 
da  er  vor  dem  der  Medeia  nach  dem,  was  so  eben  darin  ge- 
schehen  ist,  Qrauen  haben  muss;  uberdies  hat  auch  Medeia 
1394  ihn  aufgefordert,  sein  neues  Weib  zu  beerdigen,  und  er 
hat  erklllrt,  dies  thun  zu  wollen.  —  In  Bezug  auf  die  Art,  wie 
Medeia  auf  dem  Drachenwagen  erscheint,  spricht  sich  Donner 
nicht  aus  (er  bemerkt:  in  der  Luft).  Pflugk,  auch  O.  Mtiller 
kleine  Schrift.  I.  p.  536  (wiewohl  letzterem  die  Sache  bedenk- 
lich  zu  sein  scheint,)  denken  an  das  Ekkyklema,  aber  wohl  mit 
Unrecht.  Denn  ein  Fortschweben  auf  oder  mit  demselben  lasst 
sich  nirgends  nachweisen.  Eher  konnte  eine  Schwebemaschine 
gebraucht  worden  sein.  Da  aber  Medeia  nicht  auf  ebener  Erde 
im  Drachenwagen  sichtbar  zu  werden  scheint,  sondem  gleich 
von  Anfang  an  in  der  Hohe,  so  dass  der  Zom  und  die  Rache- 
wuth  lason's  sich  alsbald  als  ohnmachtig  erweist:  so  ist  die 
Losung,  welche  der  Scholiast  zu  1317  giebt,  wohl  die  einfachste 
und  die  richtige.  Er  sagt:  avco  irtl  xov  Tivgyov  earojaa  Tovra 
(ri  Taadss  xiveiq  etc.)  kiyeu  Denn  erscheint  Medeia  aiif  den 
Zinnen  ihres  Palastes,  so  braucht  der  Wagen  sich  nur  allmSh- 
lich  nach  hinten  zu  entfemen,  um  Medeia's  Verschwinden  dar- 
zustellen,  und  es  geschieht  dieses  alsdann  auf  dem  Dache  der 
Skene.  Es  ergiebt  sich  hieraus,  dass  ich  mehr  mit  dem  tiber- 
einstimme,  wasGeppert  p.  185,  als  mit  dem,  was  er  ITGdariiber 
sagt.  Sch5ne  spricht  sich  nicht  genauer  liber  den  Gegenstand 
aus.  Seine  Ansicht  aber  (zu  1241  seiner  Ausg.),  dass  die  Kin- 
der der  Medeia  von  dieser  in  der  avXr]  getodtet  werden,  also 
vor  dem  Palaste,  indem  der  Platz  durch  eine  Mauer  und  die 
dvQa  mXaiog  nach  aussen  abgesperrt  war,  lasst  schliessen,  dass 
er  die  Medeia  von  hier  aus  auf  einer  Schwebemaschine  sich 
erheben  lllsst.  Da  aber  die  Bander  eacj  dioitidtiov  geschickt 
worden  waren,  da  der  Weheruf  der  Medeia  vor  ihrem  ersten 
Auftreten  nicht  aus  der  avAiJ,  sondem  aus  dem  Palaste  her- 
kommt,  da  grosse  Schwierigkeiten  in  Bezug  auf  die  Scenerie 
entstehen,  wenn  man  vor  dem  Palaste  noch  eine  den  Hof  um- 
schliessende  Mauer  annehmen  will:  so  kann  ich  seiner  Ansicht 
nicht  beipflichten. 

SCHbNBOBN.  *  10 
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Orestes   des   Euripides. 

Die  Handlung  geht  vor  dem  Palaste  Agamemnon's  in  Argos 
vor  sich.  Dieser  Palast  nimmt  somit  die  Mitte  der  Skene  ein. 
TTiTi  vorn  mit  einer  Hofinauer,  etwa  auf  Anlass  von  1277,  um- 
schlossen  sein  zu  lassen  vertragt  sich  mit  der  iibrigen  Scenerie 
nicht.  Ueber  sein  ausseres  Aussehen  wird  nur  angegeben,  dass 
erohen  mit  ^Qt^yytoTg J  Zinnen,  versehen  war  (1569),  die  den  yelaa 
zTigezS.lilt  werden.  Dass  er  ein  flaches  Dach  hatte,  ergiebt  sich 
daraus,  dass  Orestes  mit  Andem  auf  dem  Palaste  erscheint. 
Von  der  sonstigen  Pracht  desselben,  die  der  Phrygier  riihmt, 
erfahren  wir  nichts;  denn  das,  was  derselbe  meldet,  bezieht 
sich  nicht  auf  das  Aeussere  des  Palastes.  Die  Stellung  des 
Palastes  den  Zuschauem  gegeniiber  ist  aus  der  Scene  1251  ff. 
zu  entnehmen.  Es  iibersieht  dort  der  eine  als  Wache  aufge- 
stellte  Halbchor  fcc  tiqoo^  avkag,  wahrend  die  andere  Halfte  des 
Chors  eine  andere  Seite  des  Palastes  vor  Augen  hat.  Da  nun 
die  beiden  Theile  des  Chors  nur  an  der  rechten  und  linken 
Seite  der  Orchestra  aufgestellt  sein  konnen:  so  filllt  der  gegen 
Ost  hin  stehenden  Abtheilung  nur  dann  eine  Vorderansicht  des 
Palastes  zu,  wenn  der  Palast  den  Zuschauem  gegeniiber  nicht 
von  vorn  her  sichtbar  ist,  sondem  mit  seiner  Vorderseite  gegen 
SO  hin  gewendet  ist,  so  dass  die  Zuschauer  ausser  einem  Theile 
der  Vorderfront  zugleich  die  linke  Seite  des  Palastes  erblicken. 
Die  sudostliche  Lage  der  Palastfront  scheint  sich  auch  daraus 
zu  ergeben^  dass  Elektra,  die  an  der  Thiir  des  Palastes  sich 
befindet,  die  von  NO  vom  Grabe  Klytaimnestra's  zuriickkeh- 
rende  Hermiojie  erblicken  kann,  ehe  sie  in  der  Nahe  des  Pala- 
stes aich  befindet.  Der  Chor  der  Argeierinnen,  der  von  rechts 
her  erscheint,  lasst  keinen  Zweifel  dartiber,  dass  an  der  rechten 
Periakte  eine  Andeutung  der  nahen  Stadt  sich  befinden  musste 
(1279);  an  der  linken  Periakte  ist  der  Weg  aus  der  Fremde. 
Von  den  Nebenthiiren  ist  nur  eine  genau  bezeichnet,  namBch 
die,  welche  den  Weg  zum  Grabe  Klytaimnestra's  anzeigt;  es 
ist  die  rechts  liegende  Nebenthiir.  Tyndareos  namlich,  der 
am  Grabe  Klytaimnestra's  von  der  Riickkehr  des  Menelaos 
Kunde  erhalten  hat  (471),  kommt  zum  Palaste,  und  will  sich 
von  da  nach  der  Stadt  begeben.  Lage  das  Grab  in  der  Rich- 
tung,  welche  die  linke  Nebenthiir  anzeigt,  und  klune  Tynda- 
reos von  daher:  so  miisste  er  die  vom  Palast  zum  Grabe  ge- 
fiendete  Hermione  getrofifen  haben.  Dies  ist  aber  nicht  der 
Fall ;  er  weiss  von  ihr   und  von  deren  Sendung  nichts.    Liegt 
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dagegen  das  Grab  in  der  Nachbarschaft  der  Stadt  in  der  Rich- 
tung  der  rechten  Nebenthiir,  bo  ist  es  einerseits  nicht  auffallend; 
wenn  TyndareoB  durch  die  Stadt  ziirn  ^alaste  sich  hinbegiebt, 
und  andrerseits  erkl&rlich;  warum  er  auf  seinem  Wege  Hermio- 
nen  nicht  begegnet  ist.  Dazu  kommt:  das  Grab  Klytaimnestra's 
ist  als  das  eines  Todten^  dem  man  eine  besondere  Ehre  erwei- 
sen  wollte,  gewiss  eher  in  der  Nahe  der  belebten  Stadt^  als  an 
einem  mehr  abgelegenen  Orte  erbaut  worden.  Endlich  scheint 
auch  der  um  die  linke  Nebenthiir  befindliche  Raum  noch  nothig 
gewesen  zu  sein^  um  die  Seitenansicht  des  Palastes  moglich  zu 
machen.  Das  Grab  Klytaimnestra's  ist  nicht  sichtbfu*;  der  da- 
hin  gehende  Weg  verschwindet  also  wohl  bald  hinter  Gebiisch 
oder  B^umen.  £ben  so  wenig  ist  das  Grab  Agamemnon's  sicht- 
bar.  Da  Pylades  den  Orestes  dahin  durch  die  Stadt  fuhren 
will  (801) ;  so  muss  man  sich  vorstellen;  dass  es  nach  der  rech- 
ten  Seit^ithlir  hin  hinter  der  Stadt  liegt.  Mit  der  bis  hieher 
versuchten  Anordnung  der  Scenerie  scheint  nur  ^ines  nicht  zu 
stimmen ;  v.  726  nfimlich  sieht  Orestes  den  Pylades  in  Eile  0ai- 
xewv  ano  herbeikommen ;  Pylades.  selbst  aber  sagt(729):  nQO- 
fiaiviov  iKOfifjv  di  aotewSf  ^vkXoyov  Tcokecog  dxovaagy  zov  d' 
iddiv  ccitog  aagxxtgy  inl  ai  avyyovov  ze  ttjv  ariVy  wg  xrevovvreg 
avvixa.  Dean  wenn  Pylades  von  Phokis  her  d.  h.  von  links 
her  erschien^  so  konnte  er^  wie  es  scheint;  die  an  der  rechten 
Seite  befindliche  Stadt  nicht  beriihrt  haben ;  kam  er  dagegen 
von  rechts  aus  der  Stadt  her,  so  hatte  Orestes  keinen  Grand 
zu  vermuthen;  dass  der  Freund  aus  Phokis  komme;  und  es  kann 
demnach  scheineu;  als  miisse  die  Stadt  in  der  Scenerie  eine  an- 
dere  Stelle  gehabt  haben.  Dennoch  ist  gerade  die  Lage  der 
Stadt  vollkommen  sicher  ;  denn  der  von  dort  her  aus  der  Hei- 
math  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  erscheinende  Chor  erlaubt  nicht^ 
sie  anderweitig  zu  fixiren.  Aber  eben  so  sicher  ist  es^  dass  der 
aus  der  Fremde  erscheinende  Pylades  nur  von  links  her  erschei- 
I16Q  kann.  Auch  Orestes  muss  ihn  von  daher  erscheinen  se- 
hen^  wie  seine  Worte  0a)X€(ov  ano  zeigen;  denn  kS.me  er 
von  rechtS;  so  hatte  er  eher  sein  Erstaunen  iiber  seine  Erschei- 
nung  von  dort  her  aussprechen  miissen.  Zu  dem  wohlfeilenAus- 
kunftsmittel  zu  sagen,  dass  die  Scenerie  die  Zuschauer  dariiber 
nicht  aufgeklftrt  habe,  vielmehr  der  Dichter  dies  als  etwas  fiir 
die  Handlung  UnwichtigeS;  was  auf  die  hinter  den  Coulissen 
liegende  Localitfit  sich  bezieht^  dem  eignen  Ermessen  der  Zu- 
schauer, falls  sie  darauf  achteten^  iiberlassen  babe,  mochte  ich 
inzwiflcheu  nicht  greifen;  obgleich  ich  nicht  mit  Sicherheit  an- 

10* 
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zugeben  vermag,  in  welcher  Weise  die  Scenerie  die  Schwierig- 
keit  entfemt  hat.  Am  wakrscheinlichsten  ist  es  mir,  dass  die 
Stadt  von  der  rechten  ^eite  der  Biilme  bis  an  deren  linke  Seite 
bin  sich  ausgedehnt  hat.  Dies  konnte  entweder  so  geschehen, 
dass  die  Zuschauer  dieselbe  als  Hintergrund  in  der  Scenerie  vor 
sich  sahen,  oder  dass  vorausgesetzt  wurde,  sie  ziehe  sich  im 
Bucken  der  Zuschauer  so  weit  von  rechts  nach  links  bin.  Da 
der  Palast  im  Vordergrunde  den  grossten  Theil  der  Scenerie 
einnimmt  imd  die  Aussicht  auf  die  dahinter  liegenden  Localita- 
ten  hemmt,  da  femer,  wenn  die  Stadt  in  der  Weise  sich  aus- 
dehnte,  die  Unterscheidung  zwischen  Fremde  und  Heimath  an 
den  Periakten  nicht  sichtbar  wird :  so  mochte  ich  glauben,  dass 
der  Dichter  sich  die  Stadt  im  Bucken  der  Zuschauer  bis  zur 
linken  Seite  fortgehend  denkt.  Eine  Ausdehnung  derselben  bis 
auf  diese  Weite  bin  kam  den  Zuschauern  aber  erst  dann  zu 
Gesicht,  als  des  Pylades  Auftreten  von  links  her  ein  Drehen 
der  Periakte  nothig  machte.  In  diesem  Momente  namlich  zeigte 
die  neu  an  der  Periakte  erscheinende  Localitat  noch  einige 
Hauser  der  Stadt,  wahrend  dieselbe  Periakte  vorher  einfach 
nur  den  in  die  Fremde  fuhrenden  Weg,  auf  dem  Menelaos  356 
erschienen  war,  darstellte. 

Die  Biihne  zeigte,  wenn  die  bisherige  Anordnung  nicht  ver- 
fehlt  ist,  denmach  vier  Eingange ;  eine  Veranderung  der  Scene- 
rie tritt  nur  mit  dem  bei  des  Pylades  Erscheinen  erfolgenden 
Umdrehen  der  linken  Periakte  ein. 

Aus  dem  Palast  kommt  durch  die  Mittelthiir  der  Skene  71 
Helene  imd  111  Hermione;  zuriick  dahin  geht  Helene.125,  und 
Elektra  315.*)  Letztere  kommt  zuriick  844;  Orestes  und  Py- 
lades gehen  1245  hinein;  desgleichen  Hermione  1344  und  Elek- 
tra 1352.  Aus  dem  Palaste  kommt  1369  ein  Phryger  und  1506 
Orestes ;  in  denselben  geht  der  Phryger  nach  1526  (vergl.  1524, 
wo  Orestes  ihm  gebietet  hineinzugehen)  imd  nach  1536  Orestes. 
—  Die  rechte  Nebenthiir  passirt,  indem  sie  zu  Elytainmestm'a 
Grabe  geht,  Hermione  124;  letztere  kommt  von  da  erst*  1323  2«* 
riick.**)  —  Durch  die  rechte  Seitenthiir  kommt  470  Tyndareos, 


*)  Es  ist  ein  Veirsehen,  wenn  Kock  (p.  35  und  37)  darauf  hindeutet, 
dass  axisih  Orestes  mit  Elektra  die  Biihne  verlassen  habe;  er  bleibt  auf  der 
Skene;  vergl.  301,  311,  313. 

**)  D.  h.  fiehr  spat,  was  um  so  rnehr  auffallt,  da  eigentlich  das  6e- 
gentheil,  dass  im  Drama  in  kurzer  Zeit  grosse  Entfemungen  zuriickgelegt 
werden,  Begel  ist.    Vergl.  Agam.  264,   wo  der  Konig  in  ^inem  Tage  von 
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und  geht  629  (vergl.  612)  nach  Argos  zuriickj  femer  geht  des 
Weges  Menelaos  717  (denn  yon  dorther,  nicht  aus  dem  Palaste, 
kommt  er  splLter  wieder  auf  die  Skene);  desgleichen  Pylades 
und  Orestes  806  (vergl.  801,  846,  877  ff.).  Aus  der  Stadt  kommt 
852  der  Bote,  1022  Orestes^  und  Pylades,  endlich  1554  Mene- 
laos. Durch  die  linke  Seitenthiir  tritt  ein  356  Menelaos,  729 
Pylades ;  140  der  Chor  durch  die  rechte  Parodos.  —  1567  wird 
Orestes  auf  dem  Dache  des  Palastes  sichtbar,  zugleich  mit  ihm 
Pylades;  endlich  1574  auch  Hermione.  Es  geschah  dies  ganz 
einfach,  indem  die  Schauspieler  auf  dem  Skenendache  (vergl. 
1569)  sich  zeigten.  —  1618  heisst  Orestes  z war  den  Pylades  das 
HauB  anziinden;  aber  die  bald  darauf  erfolgende  Erscheinung 
ApoUon's  hindert  die  Ausfiihirung  des  Befehls.  Dass  aber  Orestes 
und  Pylades  mit  brennenden  Fackeln  versehen  sind,  ersieht  man 
aus  1573,  1543,  1594. 

1625  erscheint  ApoUon  hoch  oben  in  den  Wolkpn;  denOrt 
wo,  und  die  Art  wie  es  geschah,  ist  nicht  moglich,  mit  vol- 
ler  Bestimmtheit  anzugeben.  Schwebte  der  Gott  in  der  Hohe, 
so  befand  er  sich  wohl  hoch  oben  an  der  linken  Seite  der  Buhne 
auf  der  mit  Wolken  umgebenen  Mechane.  Da  aber  der  Effect 
auch  ziemlich  derselbe  bleibt,  wenn  Apollon  auf  dem  mit  Wol- 
ken umgurteten  Biihnendache  vorn  an  den  Zinnen  durch  Vor- 
treten  sich  zeigte:  so  lasst  sich  auch  diese  Weise  der  Darstel- 
lung  nicht  geradezu  abweisen;  und  da  das  Erscheinen  dann 
weniger  an  eine  bestimmte  Seite  der  Buhne  gebunden  ist,  als 
bei  der  ersten  Art  des  Erscheinens:  so  lasst  sich  der  Ort, 
wo  er  in  letzterem  Falle  sichtbar  wird,  nicht  sicher  angeberi. 
Helene  kommt  wohl  nicht  mit  Apollon  zur  Erscheinung;  denn 
1631  ist  sehr  verdachtig,  und  die  Worte  in  1673  zeugen  nicht 


TrQia  nach  Mjkenid  kommt,  and,  falls  dies  dafur  angesehen  wiirde  ausser- 
liJbr  des  Stackes  zu  liegen,  die  Septem  c.  Theb.,  wo  700  Eteokles  zum  Eam- 
pfeinit  dem  Bnider  abgeht,  773  dagegen  der  Bote  schon  den  Ausfall 
des  Kampfes  meldet  Im  Uippolytos  verlasst  Hippolytos  1101  das  Land, 
und  1 153  meldet  der  Bote,  dass  derselbe  auf  dem  Wege  nach  Argos  vom 
Wagen  gestorzt  ist  In  der  Andromache  geht  Peleus  765  nach  Pharsalos 
ab,  and  ist  1047  wieder  in  Phthia.  In  den  Hiketiden  des  Euripides  geht 
Theseus  von  Eleasis  nach  Athen  hin  und  zuriick  zwischen  364  und  381, 
zieht  Theseus  597  gegen  Theben,  und  die  Nachricht  seines  Sieges  kommt 
634  in  Ekusb  an.  In  derElektra  des  Euripides  geht  der  Mann  derElektra 
431  ausser  Landes,  am  den  Paidagogos  zu  holen,  und  ist  mit  ihm  487  schon 
zor  Stelle.  In  der  Hekabe  wird  ein  Bote  890  nach  dem  Thrakerfiirsten 
gesendet,  und  ktzterer  erscheint  schon  952. 
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sicher   dafiir,    da   der  Abschiedsruf  an  Helene   auch    erfolgen 
kami;  ohne  dass  Menelaos  sie  sieht. 

Lb  Anfange  des  Stiickes  sieht  man  Orestes  auf  einem  Rnhe- 
bette  liegend  (35  iv  defivioig  neiTai ;  vergl.  227,  233),  und  zwar 
nahe  dem  Eingange  des  Palastes.  Denn  als  die  aus  dem  Palaste 
getretene  Helene  Elektren  nicht  bewegen  kann,  zu  Klytaimnestra's 
Grabe  zu  gehen,  und  sie  an  deren  Statt  Hermionen,  die  im  Pa- 
laste sich  befindet,  dazu  brauchen  will,  hat  sie  nichts  nothig 
als  zu  sagen  (111):  (o  xevivov  e^eld'^,  ^EQ(.ii6vrj,  Sofxiov  Ttdgog. 
Sie  verlasst  also  weder  den  Platz,  wo  sie  in  der  Nahe  von  Ore- 
stes sich  befindet,  noch  sendet  sie  eine  Dienerin  in  den  Palast. 
Auch  heisst  Elektra  170  den  Chor,  der  sich  nach  des  Orestes 
Befinden  umschaut,  a/r'  oYtccov  zuriickweichen.  Da  aber  an  ein 
Heraustreten  von  Orestes  und  Elektra  im  Beginne  des  Stiickes 
nicht  zu  denken,  vielmehr  die  aus  beiden  bestehende  Gruppe 
dort  alsbald  in  Ruhe  verweilend  gesehen  werden  muss:  so  ist 
wohl  nicht  daran  zu  zweifeln,  dass  die  Geschwister  beim  Be- 
ginne des  Drama  aus  dem  Palaste  vermittels  der  Exostra  oder 
einer  andern  dem  Ekkyklema  verwandten  Maschine  hervorge- 
Bchoben  worden  sind.*)  —  Am  Schlusse  des  Drama  entfernt  sich 
Orestes  mit  Pylades  von  dem  Dache  des  Palastes  in  den  Pa- 
last;  in  letztern  begiebt  sich  auch  Menelaos;  Apollon  entzieht 
sich  in  der  Hohe  den  Blicken  der  Zuschauer;  der  Chor  geht 
durch  die  rechte  Parodos  ab. 

Das  anfilngliche  Auftreten  desChors  geschieht  sicher  durch 
die  Parodos,  nicht  von  der  Skene  her.  Denn  da  der  Chor, 
wenn  er  zum  Lager  des  Orestes  heranzutreten  hatte,  dies  leicht 
von  der  Orchestra  aus  thun  konnte,  da  ferner  das  Einzugslied 
des  Chors  von  der  Orchestra  aus  gesprochen  werden  musste: 
so  ist  kein  Anlass  da,  den  Chor  ausnahmsweise  auf  einem  an- 
dern Wege  eintreten  zu  lassen.  Dieser  Ansicht  ist  auch  K(M^ 
pag.  35  luid  37.    Wenn  er  dagegen  den  Chor  pag.  35  ;,ui  '^S^, 


*)  Gleiches  musste  auch  stattfinden  im  Begimie  von  des  Euripides  Hi- 
ket.,  wo  V.  10  zeigt,  dass  im  Begimie  des  Stiickes  sieben  Miitter  die  Aithra 
am  Altare  mit  Oelzwdgen  in  den  Handen  umgeben ;  ferner  in  den  Troa- 
den,  wo  Hekabe  (37)  schon  wfihrend  des  Prologs  auf  der  Biihne  in  schwe- 
ren  Kummer  versunken  da  liegen  mui^s.  £ben  so  im  Herakles  mainom.  — 
Noch  evidenter  sind  die  Beispiele,  die  Aristophanes  lieferf.  Im  Beginne 
der  Nubes  liegt  Strepsiades  mit  seiner  Familie  da  und  schlaft ;  ebenso  schla- 
£en  im  Anfange  der  Vespae  zwei  Sklaven,  die  sich  auf  der  Wacht  vor  ei- 
nem Hause  befinden. 
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Eingangen  der  Orchestra"  erscheinen  lasst,  bo  ist  der  Pluralis 
nicht  zu  billigen ;  der  Chor,  der  aus  der  Stadt  herkommt,  kann 
nur  von  rechts  her  sichtbar  werden,  Dagegen  stimme  ich  voU- 
kommen  der  Bemerkimg  (p.  37)  bei,  dass  man  den  Chor,  schon 
ehe  er  zu  sprec^en  beginnt,  in  der  Orchestra;  etwa  von  132  an, 
anwesend  zu  denken  hat.  —  Eine  weitere  Frage  ist,  ob  der 
Chor  seinen  Standpunkt  in  der  Orchestra ;  den  er  von  Anfang 
an  eingenommen  hat;  beibehalt;  oder  ganz;  vielleicht  auch  nur 
theilweise;  auf  die  Biihne  steigt.*)  Sobald  nftmlich  Elektra  den 
Chor  erblickt;  empfiehlt  sie  ihm  die  grosste  Ruhe,  und  die  ein- 
zelnen  Choreuten  ermahnen  sich  dazu  untereinander  ebenfalls 
(140j.  Wenn  nun  Elektra  weiter  sagt  (142):  fort,  dahin  geht, 
fort  vom  Lager!  wozu  der  Scholiast  mitRecht  bemerkt:  idovaa 
Tav%aq  rj  ^HkixtQa  iQXOfiivagTtQogTrjv  OTQW^injVTOv  ^OQiatov  Xe- 
yev  ngbg  avrag'  anonQofiSn^j  hceia^y  anonQO  fioixoiTag'  and 
T^g  avQ(Ofivfjg  fiaxQCiv  xa^/aofT€**):  so  ist  eine  solche  Weisung 
hier,  wo  Orestes  dicht  am  Palaste  liegt,  nur  an  ihrer  Stellof 
wenn  der  Chor  wirklich  dem  Palaste  und  dem  Lager  desEran- 
ken  Ton  der  Orchestra  her  sich  nahert.  Dies  kann  aber  nur 
gescheheu;  wenn  er  die  Treppe  zum  Logeion  hinansteigt  Auch 
das  nqooi^  oTQifiagy  was  Elektra  zum  Chore  spricht,  in  149 
weist;  da  der  Chor  jetzt  sicher  schon  bis  in  der  Mitte  der  Or- 
chestra sich  befinden  musS;  darauf  hin,  dass  wenigstens  ein 
Theil  des  Chors  sich  auf  dem  Logeion  befindet ;  und  Elektra 
empfiehlt  ihm  demnach  beim  Annahen  an  Orestes  Stille  und  Be- 
hutsamkeit  Noch  bestimmter  endlich  sind  die  Worte  (170): 
ov%  aq>^  fj^iov  (den  Geschwistem) ,  oix  an  oHxtov  ndhv  aga 
fied'Sfiiva  yccvnov  noda  gov  eilUeig;.  Da  Elektra  den  Chor  nicht 
aus  der  Orchestra  fortscheuchen  will;  so  muss  man  hier  nothwen- 
dig  voraussetzen;  dass  er  neben  den  Geschwistem  am  Hause 
selbst  sich  befindet,  und  darauf  wird  sich  denn  auch  181  und 
^6  folgenden  Verse  am  leichtesten  beziehen  lassen.  Der  Chor 
s  demnach  in  der  That  auf  die  Biihne  gestiegen  sein. 
^adi  dem  Erwachen  des  Orestes  aber  entfemt  er  sich  wieder 


*)  Keck  p.  37:  ^es  seheint  fast,  als  ob  der  Chor  aus  der  Orchestra 
hinanf  nach  der  Biihne  strebte  — ;  von  diesem  Untemehmen  wird  er  aber 
znr&ck^ehalten  durch  das  aosdruckliche  Verbot  der  Elektra,  dem  Lager  des 
Ungliicklichen  zu  nahen." 

**)  womit  die  Worte  der  Hypothesis  zu  vergleichen  sind,  die  Gep- 
pert  p.  142  sehr  gut  benutzt,  urn  die  Stellung  der  Gruppe  genauer  an- 
zngeben. 
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von  dort,  und  er  hat  dazu  vollkommen  Zeit,  weil  er  an  dem 
zwischen  den  Geschwistem  obwaltenden  Gesprache  keinen  Theil 
nimmt.*) 

Die  Frage,  ob  der  Chor  auf  die  Biihne  steigt,  kehrt  noch 
einmal  gegen  Ende  des  Stuckes  wieder.  1251  heisst  Elektra 
die  eine  Halfte  des  Chores  t6v3^  af,ia^i^Qr]  tqI^ov  betreten,  die 
andere  evd-dd^  akkov  olfiov  sig  q>QOVQav  dofitDv.  Der  erste  Halb- 
chor  besetzt  hierauf  den  Eingang  gegen  Ost  1259,  der  zweite 
den  gegen  West  1260,  und  beiden  Halften  scharft  Elektra  ein, 
A(Al  dahin  und  dorthin  umzuschauen  1261 — 1267.  Nachdem  ein 
Landmann,  abernur  im  Vorbeigeheri,  vomChor  gesehenworden  zu 
sein  scheint,  sagt  Elektra  zum  ersten  Halbchor,  er  solle  sagen 
(1277),  ei  Tctd^  SQtjfia  Tct  tiqog^  avlag;  und  nachdem  sie  dar- 
auf  eine  bejahende  Antwort  erhalten  hat,  geht  Elektra,  um  ev 
TtvXaiaiv  (1281)  des  Palastes  zu  horchen.  —  1st  hier  der  Chor 
auf  die  Biihne  gekommen?  Ich  glaube  sichisr:  nein.  Zwar  ist 
keineFrage,  dass  dieBewachung  der  Zug^nge  zumPalaste  von  der 
Skene  aus  erfolgen  konnte,  und  eigentlich  auch  von  dort  aus  er- 
folgen  soUte;  aber  da  derRaum  in  der  dem  Logeion  zimachst  an- 
grenzenden  Orchestra  die  Oertlichkeit  bezeichnet,  dieimmittelbar 
an  den  Schauplatz  der  Handlung  angrenzt,  wie  sie  es  auch  in 
der  That  ist :  so  kann  die  Bewachung  der  Zugange  zum  Palaste 
eben  so  gut  vo*n  hier  aus  stattfinden,  wie  von  der  Biihne  aus. 
Es  liegt  also  keine  Nothwendigkeit,  kein  triftiger  Anlass  vor, 
deni  Chor  hier  die  Biihne  betreten  zu  lassen ;  vielmehr  stellt  sich 
der  Chor  auf  das  Geheiss  Elektra's  an  beiden  Parodoi  auf;  von 
hier  aus  iibersah  er  eben  so.  wohl  die  Parodoi,  wie  die  auf  dem 
Logeion  von  der  rechten  imd  linken  Seite  her  befindlichen  Zu- 
gange. 

Der  Bote  verliert  sich  nach  956  von  der  Skene. 


Elektra  des  Sophokles. 

Der  Ort  der  Handlung  ist  Mykenai  (9),  und  das  Logeion 
ist  der  Platz  vor  dem  Palaste  der  Pelopiden  (10,  40).  Der  Pa- 
last  dieser  Herrscher  bildet  also  das  Haupt-  imd  Mittelstiick 
der  Decoration.  Was  die  Scenerie  ausserdem  noch  zeigte,  giebt 
der  von  der  linken  Seitenthiir  her  eintretende  Paidagogos  beim 
Beginne  des  Stiickes  an.    Links ;  sagt  er,  ist    der  Tempel  der 


*)  Greppert  p.  251  scheint  gleicher  Ansicht  zu  seio. 
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Hera  (7,  8),  und  (6)  avtrj  rov  XvxoyctSvov  -S'sov  ayoga  ^vyteiog. 
Links  vom  Herrscherpalaste  befand  sich  also  der  Tempel  der 
Hera,  rechts  von  der  Mittelthiir  die  genannte  Agora.  Der  Tem- 
pel, obgleich  dem  Palaste  benachbart,  braucht  nicht  im  Vorder- 
grunde  zu  sein ;  er  wird  nicht  betreten.  Rechts  vom  Palaste 
muss  ein  Tempel  Apollon's  sichtbar  sein,  um  das  Dasein  der 
Agora  an  diesem  Orte  bemerklich  zu  machen.  Stand  er  in  der 
Gegend  der  rechten  Nebenthiir ,  so  war  die  Stadt  Mykenai  an 
der  rechten  Periakte  angedeutet;  war  dagegen  der  Tempel  an 
derPeriakte  dargestellt,  so  wurde  durch  ihn  zugleich  die  nahe 
liegende  Stadt  reprftsentirt.  Inzwischen  kann  es  nicht  zweifel- 
haft  sein,  dass  er  in  der  Gegend  der  rechten  Nebenthiir  sich 
befand ;  denn  erstlich  wird  die  Decoration  dadurch  synunetrisch ; 
der  Tempel  des  Apollon  an  der  rechten  Seite  entspricht  dem 
der  Hera  an  der  andem  Seite  des  Herrscherpalastes.  Sodann 
ist  nicht  anzunehmen,  dass  der  Raum  rechts  vom  Palaste, 
da  er  dem  Schauplatze  der  Handlung  unmittelbar  anliegt, 
bedeutungslos  fiir  die  Handlung  sein  wird.  Da  aber  eine  Frauen- 
wohnung  neben  dem  Palaste  sich  sicher  dort  nicht  befand,  (denn 
liberall  wird  im  Stticke  sehr  stark  hervorgehoben,  dassElektra 
und  demnach  auch  die  anderen  Kinder  Agamemnon's  mit  den 
Mordem  ihres  Vaters  in  ^inem  Hause  wohnen  miissen,  vergl. 
263  ff.  818,  1190):  so  muss  man  dadurch  sich  veranlasst  sehen, 
gerade  hier  die  Anwesenheit  des  Tempels  des  Phoibos  anzu- 
setzen.  Dazu  kommt  endlich,  dass  Klytaimnestra  634  auf  einem 
Altare  des  Lykeiischen  Phoibos  in  der  Nahe  des  Herrscherpa- 
lastes opfert;  und  dieser  Altar,  wo  konnte  er  passender  gestan- 
den  haben,  als  gerade  vor  dem  Tempel  des  Gottes,  wenn  der- 
selbe  sich  vor  der  rechten  Nebenthiir  befand?  (VergL  auch 
1376,  1379).  Wenn  dem  aber  so  war,  so  deutete  die  rechte  Pe- 
riakte Mykenai  oder  den  dahin  fiihrenden  Weg,  die  linke  den 
(nach  Phokis)  in  die  Fremde  fiihrenden  Weg  an.  Ausser  die- 
sen  zwei  Zug&igen  und  der  in  den  Palast  fiihrenden  Mittelthiir 
ist  noch  eine  Thiir  nothig,  die  den  zu  Agamemnon's  Grab  fiih- 
renden Weg  bezeichnet.  Da  Orestes  mit  dem  Paidagogos ,  die 
von  links  her  auflxeten,  das  Grab  Agamemnon's  schon  vor  ihrem 
Auftreten  besucht  haben,  da  femer  das  Grab  nicht  in  der  im- 
mittelbaren  N9.he  der  Stadt  liegenkann:  s6  muss  der  Weg  dahin 
durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir  fiihren.  Ob  dabei  der  Tempel  der  Hera 
von  der  linken  Nebenthiir  rechts  oder  links  liegt,  ist  irrelevant; 
natilrlicher  scheint  es,  ihn  dem  Palaste  mehr  genahert  zwischen 
der  linken  Nebenthiir  und  der  Mittelthiir  zu  denken,  so  dass  er 
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dem  Tempel  Apollon's  an  der  anderen  Seite  correspondirt.  Dass 
man  einen  Weg,  der  direkt  vom  Palaste  zum  Grabe  fiihrt,  an- 
nehmen  musS;  ergiebt  sich  darauS;  dass  Chrysothemis ,  als 
sie  zum  Gr^^be  geht,  mit  Orestes  nicht  zusammentreffen  darf. 
Ginge  sie  nun  auf  dem  Wege,  auf  dem  Orestes  durch  die  linke 
Seitenthiir  her  vom  Grabe  erscheint:  so  miisste  aller  Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit  nach  ein  ZusammentreflFen  stattfinden.  Sie  muss 
sich  demnach  auf  einem  anderen  Wege  zum  Grabe  hin  auf- 
machen.  Ausser  den  vier  genannten  Eingangen  wird  keiner 
durch  die  Handlung  erfordert;  eine  Verandenmg  der  Scenerie 
tritt  nicht  ein.  —  Schneidewin  ist  der  Ansicht,  dass  das  Lowen- 
thor  sichtbar  gewesen  sei.  Aber  eine  Hinweisung  auf  dasselbe 
findet  sich  nirgends;  und  da  iiberdies  die  Handlung  unmittelbar 
vor  dem  Palaste  vor  sich  geht:  so  ist  das  Thor  wohl  vielmehr 
im  Rucken  der  Zuschauer  zu  denken  (328). 

Durch  welche  Thiiren  die  Schauspieler  auf  imd  abtreten, 
unterliegt  fast  keinen  Zweifeln.  Durch  die  Mittelthiir  erschei- 
nen  aus  dem  Herrscherpalaste  oder  gehen  dahin  abElektra  86, 
Chrysothemis  324,  BQytaimnestra  516,  eben  dieselbe  mit  dem  Pai- 
dagogOB  803,  Chrysothemis  1057,  der  Paidagogos  1326,  Orestes 
und  Pylades  1375,  Elektra  1383  und  1398,  Orestes  und  Pylades 
1424  und  1436,  femer  1466,  und  eudlich  mit  Elektra  und  Aigi- 
sthos  1507.  Den  kiirzeren  zum  Grabe  Agamemnon's  durch  die 
linke  Nebenthiir  flihrenden  Weg  .  betritt  Chrysothemis  471, 
iind  kommt  von  da  871.  Auf  der  Phokischen  Strasse  durch  die 
linke  Seitenthiir  (so  auch  Herm.  de  re  seen,  in  Aesch,  Or  est 
p.  5)  treten  als  Fremde  auf  1  der  Paidagogos,  Orestes  imd  Py- 
lades, und  alle  drei  entfemen  sich  85  auf  demselben  Wege,  um 
spater  wieder  als  Fremde  auftreten  zu  konnen.  660  kommt  von 
daher  der  Paidagogos,  1098  Orestes  und  Pylades.  Von  der 
Seite  der  Stadt  her  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthiir  kommt 
Aigisthos  Jx  TtQoaariov  1431  (cf.  313  flf.  1308);  durch  sie  ent- 
femt  sich,  wie  es  scheint,  der  Paidagogos  (um  1383)  nach  der 
Stadt  hin,  um  dort  das  Ende  der  Katastrophe  abzuwarten.  Frei- 
lich  kann  er  dies  auch,  wenn  er  sich  nach  links  hin  entfemt 
Analoge  FsJle,  wo  Schauspieler  sich  stillschweigend  von  der 
Biihne  entfemen,  und  die  Localitat,  nach  der  hin  es  geschieht, 
nicht  nsLher  angegeben  ist,  sind  keineswegs  selten.  Namentlich 
sind  es  Boten  oder  Diener,  Hirten,  Ammen,  die  sich  so  entfer- 
nen  oder  fortschleichen*). —  Durch  die  rechte  Parodos,  also 


*)  Der  Bote  im  Orestes  naohy956,  in  der  Medeii^  der  Paidagogos  1019 
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von  der  Stadt  her  tritt  120  der  Chor  in  die  Orchestra  ein,  nnd 
geht  am  Schlnsse  des  Stuckes  auf  demselben  Wege  wieder  ab. 
Ein  AnlasS;  die  Buhne  zu  besteigen,  ist  fiir  ihn  nicht  vorhan- 
den.  —  Die  Leiche  der  Hytaimnestra  denkt  sich  Solger  1465 
durch  Orestes  und  Pylades  herausgetragen;  sie  erscheint  aber 
nebst  Orestes  und  Pylades  vermittels  des  Ekkyklema,  wie  auch 
O.  MiUler  kleine  Schrift.  I.  p.  533  und  Geppert  p.  176  meinen. 
Ein  Heraustragen  der  Leiche  anzunehmen,  scheint  schon  darum 
nioht  angemessen^  weil  Orestes  nicht  bei  der  Leiche  verbleiben 
kann,  sondem  weiter  auf  der  Buhne  vortreten  muss. 


Phoinissai. 

Die  Scenerie  stellt  einen  Theil  der  Kadmeia  dar ;  und  zwar 
nimmt  der  Herrscherpalast  die  Mitte  der  Skenenfront  ein. 
Er  ist  ein  zweistockiges  GebSude  mit  flachem  Dache  (vergl.  90 
di^geg  eaxcctov).  Dass  in  seiner  Nfthe  ^lofiioc  iaxdQCii  neXaq 
TtaQBLCij  sagt  Polyneikes,  als  er  274  dem  Palaste  sich  nfthert, 
und  zwar  sind  es  namentlich  x^eidv  ficofiiot  Tcatgqiwv  (603)  und 
S'ecSv  T(ov  XevxoTtiiXiov  dwfiaxa  (des  Amphion  und  Zethos^  "^e 
Hermann  meint).  632  werdon  wieder  aydkfictra  d'ewv  und  631 
der  Oolfiog  ^Ayvievg  genannt.  Wie  viele  Altare  sichtbar  gewe- 
sen  sind^  und  wo  sie  gestanden  haben^  ist  aus  dem  Stiicke  nicht 
zu  ersehen;  keinesfalls  hat  der  des  Apollon  Agyieus  gefehlt. 
W&renTempel  in  derNahe  des  Palastes  sichtbar  gewesen,  wiirden 
wohl  bestimmte  Hindeutungen  auf  sie  nicht  fehlen.  Der  Herr- 
scherpalast besteht  iibrigens  nur  aus  ^inem  Gebaude;   er   hat 


imd'der  Bote  1121,  im  Hippolytos  der  780  erschienene  Exangelos,  in  den 
Trachinierinnen  der  Bote,  der  496  in  den  Palast  zu  gehen  scheint,  und 
die  Amme  nach  946,  im  Oidipus  R.  der  Bote  aus  Konnthos  und  derHirt 
des  Laios  1185,  femer  der  Exangelos;  im  Herakles  main,  der  Exangelos 
Bach  1015,  in  der  Andromache  die  Amme  in  der  881  beginnenden  Scene, 
im  Ion  der  Sklave  nach  1228,  in  den  Herakliden  der  Sklave  891 ,  in  Eur. 
Elektra  der  Bote  nach  879,  der  Paidagogos  nach  998 ;  in  der  Iphigeneia  in 
Aulis  der  Greis,  der  in  sein  Zelt  geht,  316  und  nach  895;  in  den  Achar- 
nem  der  erste  Bote,  der  1071,  und  der  zweite,  der  1084  erscheint;  in  den 
Eqoites  Demosthenes  nach  155  (vergl.  Beer  iiber  Zahl  etc.  p.  26  u.  ff.).  — 
Der  Paidagogos  muss  sich  iibrigens  1383  darum  entfemen,  weil  er  1442 
Yon  neuem  als  Aigisthos  auffcreten  muss;  er  kann  also  nicht  wahrend  der 
Verse  1421 — 1441  auf  der  Skene  verbleiben,  wie  Donner  annimmt.  Auch  ist 
kein  Grand  zu  ISngerem  Verbleiben  da,  indem  ein  Rath  oder  eine  War- 
Bong  Yon  seiner  Seite  weder  erfolgt ,  noch  nothig  ist;  denn  die  Katastro- 
phe,  die  begonnen  hat,  schreitet  unverweilt  vorwarts. 
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keine  Nebengebaude*).  Selbst  Kreon's  Wohnbaos  liegt  in  der 
Htadt  (1317)^  denn  von  da  her  kommt  er  zu  lokaste^  nachdem 
er  die  Leiche  seines  Sohnes  in  seine  ^Wohnung  geschafft  hat.  — 
Da  der  in  der  Stadt  anwesende  Frauenchor  von  rechts  her  in 
der  Orchestra  erscheinen  muss^  so  moss  an  der  rechten  Seite 
der  Weg  zur  Stadt  sich  befimden  haben**).  An  der  linken 
Seite  ist  der  Weg  nach  der  Fremde  hin.  Zwischen  dem  Palaste 
und  der  rechten  Periakte  war  ein  Theil  der  Festungswerke  dar- 
gestellt;  nnd  mit  ihnen  findet  vom  Palaste  aus  durch  die  rechte 
Nebenthtir  ein  sehr  lebhafter  Verkehr  statt.  Mehr  ins  Einzehie 
hinein  lasst  sich  das  Aiissehen  der  Scenerie  nicht  verfolgen. 
Unwahrscheinlich  ist  es  aber  nicht,  dass  man  auch  an  der  lin- 
ken Seite  des  Palastes  Mauem  mit  Zinnen  oder  Thiirme  gese- 
hen  hat.  Femer  kann  auch  leicht  an  der  linken  Periakte  oder 
in  der  N3.he  derselben  der  schneebedeckte  hohe  Pamassos,  dessen 
wiederholentlich  gedacht  wird,  dargestellt  gewesen  sein  (207, 
226,  234).  Dagegen  ist  keine  Veranlassung  da,  der  Dirke  und 
des  Ismenos  Fluthen,  deren  101,  647,  826  gedacht  wird,  daVge- 
stellt  zu  sehen;  denn  nicht  Alles,  was  von  dem  Dache  des  Pa- 
lastes aus  gesehen  wird,  braucht  darum  auch  den  Zuschauern 
gezeigt  zu  werden.  —  Was  Geppert  (p.  143  u.  144)  von  andern 
Einzelheiten  in  Bezug  auf  die  Kadmeia  berichtet,  wage  ich 
nicht  zu  benutzen,  weil  es  fur  das  Stiick  in  k^er  Weise  erfor- 
derlich  ist.  Auch  fehlt  jeder  Anlass  zu  vermuthen,  dass  der 
Dichter  eine  Uebereinstimmung  der  Scenerie  mit  der  Wirklich- 
keit  angestrebt  habe.  — 

Zugilnge  sind  auf  dem  Logeion  vier  vorhanden  gewesen; 
eine  Aenderimg  der  Scenerie  tritt  nicht  ein.  Aus  dem  Palaste 
kommt  durch  die  Mittelthiir  der  Skene  im  Anfange  des  Drama 
lokaste,  und  geht  dahin  87  zuriick.  Auf  dem  Palaste  befinden 
sich  der  Paidagogos  und  Antigone  von  88  bis  202.     Aus  dem 


*)  G^nelli  p.  64  sagt  freilich,  dass  eine  zweistockige  Gksindewohnung 
bis  an  den  llussersten  Rand  des  Proskenions  sich  hingezogen  habe ;  aber 
das  Geb&ude  ist  in  keiner  Weise  erforderlich,  und  die  Lage,  die  ihm  Ge- 
nelli  anweist,  streitet  durchaus  mit  der  fur  die  antike  Skene  bestehenden 
Einrichtungsweise. 

**)  Die  Stadt  von  der  rechten  Periakte  bis  znr  linken  Nebenthtir  sich 
erstrecken  zu  lassen,  scheint  nicht  angemessen.  Eteokles  miisste  alsdann 
durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir,  also  die  zwei  uneinigen  Briider  von  einer  and 
derselben  Seite  der  Biihne  her  erscheinen;  auch  wiirde  in  diesem  Falle  die 
meiste  Communication  mit  der  Stadt  nicht  an  der  rechten,  sondem  an  der 
linken  Seite  der  Biihne  stattfinden. 
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Palaste  kommt  lokaste  abermals  301;  und  begiebt  sich  in  den- 
selben  ixdt  Eteokles  637  zuriick.  Eteokles  kehrt  von  da  zuriick 
690,  lokaste  1072,  endlich  treten  aus  dieser  Thiir  Antigone 
1270  und  Oidipns  1539.  —  Dass  Eteokles  637  mit  lokaste  in 
den  Palast  geht,  bemerkt  auch  der  Scholiast  zu  588,  und  er- 
giebt  sich  auch  daraus,  dass  Eteokles  wahrend  des  folgenden 
Chorgesanges  nicht  auf  der  Biihne  verbleiben  kann.  Denn  erst- 
lich  ist  er  selbst  zu  aufgeregt,  als  dass  er  ruhig  wahrend  des  Ge- 
sanges  dort  verweilen  konnte;  sodann  steht  der  Gesang  in  kei- 
ner  unmittelbaren  Beziehung  auf  Eteokles;  er  behandelt  die 
Urzeit  Thebens  und  nimmt  auf  des  Eteokles  Anwesenheit  keine 
Riicksicht.  Endlich  redet  Eteokles  690  einen  Diener  an,  als 
er  wieder  kommt.  Da  dieser  nicht  bei  der  Zusammenkunft 
der  Briider  auf  der  Biihne  gewesen  sein  kann,  so  muss  er 
spS.ter  in  Begleitung  des  Eteokles  erscheinen,  also  Eteokles 
vorher  von  der  Biihne  sich  entfemt  haben.  Dass  letzterer,  ob- 
gleich  er  mit  ganz  anderen  Entwiirfen  als  die  Mutter  imigeht, 
doch  mit  dieser  zusammen  sich  in  den  Palast  begiebt,  darf 
nicht  auffallenT  Der  lokaste  musste  daran  gelegen  sein,  den 
Sohn  in  ihrer  Nfihe  zu  haben,  um  ihn  wo  moglich  vom  Zwei- 
kampfe  mit  dem  Bruder  abzubringen. 

Von  der  Stadt  her  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthiir  tritt  Kreon 
auf  697,  geht  Eteokles  ab  784  (vergl.  748  und  861),  denn  er 
muss  den  Menoikeus  in  Kreon's  Hause  aufsuchen,  damit  dieser 
den  Teiresias  veranlasse,  zur  Burg  zu  gehen.  Von  daher  er- 
scheint  Teiresias  mit  Manto  und  Menoikeus  834*).  Zur  Stadt 
zuriick  begiebt  sich  Teiresias  mit  Manto  959,  (denn  954  heisst 
Teiresias  die  Tochter  ihn  ngog  oixov  fiihren),  femerEj*eon  984 
(dass  er  nicht  in  den  Palast  geht,  ist  aus  986  ersichtlich),  der 
von  dort.  her  1310  (vergl.  1317)  abermals  erscheint.  Die  rechte 
Nebenthiir,  welche  zun&chst  zu  den  Festungswerken  der  Stadt 
ftihrt,  wird  benutzt  446  von  Eteokles,  als  er  von  daher  erscheint, 
1019  von  Menoikeus,  der  sich  nach  jener  Gegend  hin  entfemt 
(vergl.  1009  ff.  1091,  1315).  Femer  kommt  von  dort  her  1067 
ein  Bote,  der  1263  (vergl.  1213)  sich  eben  dahin  zuriick  begiebt. 
1282  entfemen  sich  auf  diesem  Wege  lokaste  und  Antigone; 
dagegen  erscheint  von  dort  her  der  Bote  1335  und  Antigone 
mit  den  Leiphen  der  Briider  nebst  lokaste  1481. 

Der  Chor  obgleich  aus  Phoinissen   bestehend  kommt,    da 


*)   Dass  dies  von  der  Stadt  her  geschieht,  sagt  auch  der  Schol.  zu 
841.    In  Bezug  auf  Menoikeus  vergL  768  u.  ff. 
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er  zur  Zeit  in  Theben  anwesend  ist,  also  nicht  von  der  Fremde 
her  auftritt^  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  in  die  Orchestra.  —  Von 
ausserhalb  der  Stadt  durch  die  linke  Seitenthik*  tritt  auf  Po- 
lyneikes  261,  und  geht  637  wieder  ab. 

Am  Schlusse  zieht  der  Chor  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  ab, 
Ej'eon  geht  (bald  nach  1682)  in  die  Stadt;  die  Leichen  werden 
in  den  Palast  getragen;  Oidipus  geht  mit  Antigone  auf  dem 
Wege  zur  Fremde  ab,  um  sich  nach  Kolonos  zu  begeben  (1705, 
1707)1763.  EineDrehung  der  linkenPeriakte  tritt  dabei  nicht  ein. 
Die  linke  Seitenthiir  ist  nur  von  Polyneikes  benutzt  worden,  der 
von  ausserhalb  der  Stadt  herkam.  Da  Oidipus  jetzt  ebenfalls 
zur  Stadt  hinauseilt,  und  dem*Wege  an  der  linken  Seitenthtir 
noch  kein  weiteres  Ziel,  dem  er  zugeht,  beigelegt  ist:  so  ist 
kein  Anlass  da,  eine  Drehung  der  linken  Periakte  eintreten 
zu  lassen. 


Agamemnon. 

Ort  der  Handlung  ist  der  Platz  vor  dem  Palaste  Agamem- 
non's, und  der  genannte  Palast  bildet  demnach  das  MittelstUck 
der  Scenerie.  Neben  ihm  befindet  sich  nach  Droysen,  Donner 
und  Genelli  p.  164  rechts  das  Skktvenhaus,  links  eine  Gast- 
wohnung.  Aber  weder  Aigisthos  kann  fliglich  aus  der  Gast- 
wohnimg,  noch  Elytaimnestra  aus  der  Gesindewohnung  kommen, 
noch  die  Begleitong  Agamemnon's  in  ein  neben  dem  Palaste 
befindliches  Gebaude  eintreten;  wenigstens  giebt  das  Stiickdazu 
theils  keinen  Anlass,  theils  widerspricht  die  Handlung  derarti- 
gen  Annahmen  entschieden.  —  Ob  das  Phryktorion  sich  auf 
dem  Palaste  befand,  oder  (imd  das  ist  Hermanns  Meinimg  de  re 
seen.  p.  6)  das  Dach  des  Palastes  dazu  verwendet  wurde,  lasst 
sich  nicht  mit  Sicherheit  aus  dem  Stucke  ersehen.  Da  aber 
Pollux  unter  den  Theilen  des  Theaters  die  oxonrj  und  das 
q>qviiT(jjQiov  erwilhnt,  das  alte  Theater  also  eigene  thurmahn- 
liche  Baue,  die  zum  Behufe  des  Umschauens  und  der  Signal- 
feuctr  errichtet  waren,  gehabt  haben  muss:  so  scheint  es,  dass 
man  auch  hier  auf  dem  Palaste  einen  thurmartigen  Bau  voraus- 
Betzen  muBS,  und  zwar  lun  so  mehr,  da  es  gait,  von  ihm  aus 
in  die  weite  Feme  zu  schauen.  In  des  Euripides  Phoinissai  wird 
freilich  das  einfache  Dach  des  Paiastes  benutzt,  um  eine  Um- 
schau  zu  halten;  aber  dort  bezieht  sich  das  Umsehen  auch  nur 
auf  die  niichste  Umgebung  Thebens.  Wenn  Droysen  und  Don- 
ner das  Dach  der  Gesindewohnimg  als  Warte  gebraucht  wer- 
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den  lassen^  so  ist  das  entschieden  falsch.  Denn  abgesehen  da- 
von^  dass  die  Ge&indewohnung  selbst  mehr  als  problematisch 
ist,  so  miisste  der  Wachter  in  dem  Falle  uber  die  Btihne  eilen, 
als  er  der  Konigin  die  Siegeabotschaft  melden  will;  dies  thut 
er  aber  nicht.  Noch  unbegriindeter  ist  die  Vorstellung,  welche 
sich  Genelli  von  dem  Phryktorion  macht  (p.  164),  indem  er  es 
sich  als  abgesondertes  Geb&ude  neben  dem  koniglichen  Palaste 
auf  der  Seite  der  Heimath  ganz  vom  und  hart  an  der  Ecke 
des  Paraskenion,  gleich  hoch  mit  der  Skene,  weil  der  Wftchter 
liber  das  Skenengebaude  hinweg  in  die  Fremde  habe  schauen 
mtissen,  denkt.  Auch  in  dem  Falle  hatte  der  zur  Klytaimnestra 
eilende  W&chter  anf  dem  Logeion  sichtbar  werden  miissen. 
Ansserdem  aber  hindert  der  an  der  rechten  Periakte  zur  Stadt 
hinfiihrende  Weg,  wie  der  an  der  linken  Periakte  in  die  Fremde 
gehende,  es  an  eine  dieser  Stellen  zu  legen.  —  Vor  dem  Pa- 
laste haben  sich  nach  Droysen  imd  Donner  drei  Altare  befun- 
den;  imd  die  Lage  derselben  bestimmt  Droysen  in  der  Art, 
dass  er  den  des  wegeleitenden  Apollon  vor  der  koniglichen 
Pforte,  den  des  Zeus  rechts,  den  des  Apollon  links  von  ihr 
sich  denkt.  Das  Dasein  der  Altare  ist  aus  487  mit  Recht,  wie 
es  scheint,  gefolgert  worden;  in  Bezug  auf  ihre  Stellung  ist  nur 
die  des  Apollon  Agyieus  als  gesichert  anzusehen,  aber  nicht 
in  so  weit,  dass  Genelli  (p.  164)  selbst  die  Seite  der  Fremde 
neben  der  koniglichen  Thiir  als  seinen  Standort  angeben  durfte. 
Uebri^ns  konnen  selbst  mehr  fijs  drei  Alt&re  gesehen  worden 
sein  (88— 91  [vergl.  777]  und  494). 

Ueber  dem  Palaste  war  nach  Droysen  die  Aussicht  auf 
die  Stadt,  auf  die  Berge  und  den  Meerbusen  von  Argos.  Das 
mag  die  Umschau  gewesen  sein,  die  der  Wachter  von  der  Hohe 
aus  hatte;  der  Zuschauer  konnte  wegen  des  den  Vordergrund 
bildenden  hohen  Konigspalastes  keine  Aussicht  auf  die  hin- 
ter  demselben  liegenden  Gegenden  haben.  Was  aber  ne- 
ben dem  Palaste  in  der  Feme  zu  sehen  war,  lasst  sich  nicht 
bestimmen,  wiewohl  Q^nelli  (1.  1.),  von  dem  Grundsatze  ausge- 
hend,  dass  die  Scenerie  nicht  weit  von  der  Wirklichkeit  sich 
entfemt  habe  (1.  1.  p.  165),  es  sehr  bestimmt  aufzahlt.  —  Eine 
Vertoderung  der  Scenerie  tritt  nicht  ein;  von  Thuren  sind  nur 
drei  fur  die  Handlung  erforderlich. 

Ln  Anfange  des  Stilckes  erhebt  sich  der  Wachter  auf  sei* 
ner  Warte,  und  er  eilt  von  hier  zur  Klytaimnestra,  ihr  das 
eben  gesehene  Feuersignal  zu  melden.  Donner  und  Droysen 
lassen  ihn  darum  nach  39  die  Warte  verlassen,  und  demnachat 
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auf  der  Buhne  auftreten.  Genelli  (p.  166)  ist  unsicher,  ob  der 
Wachter  durch  die  Gesindewohnung  den  Zuschauem  unsicht- 
bar  sich  entfemt,  oder  ob  er  (und  das  scheint  ihm  wahrschein- 
licher)  nach-v.  30  eine  Treppe  hinuntersteigt  und  durch  eine 
den  ,  Zuschauem  sichtbare  Thlir  der  Warte  noch  auf  der 
Biihne  sich  zeigt;  ehe  er  sich  ganz  entfemt.  Auch  ist  er 
geneigt,  ihn  vor  dem  Herabsteigen  oben  auf  der  Hohe  ein 
Feuer  anziinden  zu  lassen.  —  Aber  man  soUte,  wenn  die 
Sache  sich  so  verhalten  hatte^  doch  erwarten ,  der  ziemKch  ge- 
schwatzige  Alte  werde  von  alle  dem  den  Zuschauem  etwas 
mittheilen.  Er  thut  es  aber  nicht^  sondem  sobald  er  das  den 
Zuschauem  sicher  nicht  wahmehmbare  Feuerzeichen  erblickt 
hat,  sagt  er  nur,  zur  Klytaimnestra  eilen  zu  wollen.  Auf  die 
Skene  tritt  er  nicht;  die  letzten  Verse,  in  denen  er  seine  Un- 
zufriedenheit  mit  dem  wslhrend  Agamemnon's  Abwesenheit  Vor- 
gefallenen  ausspricht,  eignen  sich  am  wenigsten,  in  der  NShe 
des  Palastes  gesprochen  zu  werden.  Ausserdem  lasst  sich  in 
seiner  Rede  keine  Stelle  auffinden,  wo  er  oben  hatte  abbrechen 
und  unten  angemessen  seine  Rede  hatte  wieder  auihehmen  kon- 
nen.  Er  steigt  also  sicher  von  oben  alsbald  in  das  Innere  des 
Palastes  hinunter,  und  um  dies  moglich  zu  machen,  musste, 
wie  .bereits  angedeutet,  das  Phryktorion  auf  dem  Palaste  sich 
befinden.  Ein  Feuer  zundet  er  vor  seinem  Weggehen  nicht  an. 
H&tte  er  es  gethan,  so  ware  seine  Botschaft  iiberflussig  gewor- 
den,  der  Chor  hatte  nicht  an  der  Einnahme  Trojas  zweifehi 
konnen,  und  Klytaimnestra  hatte  bei  Aufzahlung  der  Signale 
bis  zu  dem  auf  ihrem  Palaste  gegebenen  fortgehen  miissen. 

Der  Chor  tritt  39  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  ein;  er  redet 
die  83  aus  dem  Palaste  tretende  Konigin  an.  Das  Letztere 
bezweifelt  freilich  Genelli;  er  sagt  (p.  168):  ware  die  Konigin 
bereits  sichtbar  gewesen,  so  wiirde  es  imgeziemend  von  Seiten 
des  Chores  gewesen  sein,  die  Antwort  der  Konigin  nicht  abzu- 
warten,  sondem  auf  Dinge  iiberzugehen,  die  vor  ihr  zu  beriih- 
ren  der  Chor  Anstand  nehmen  musste.  Genelli  lasst  daher  (1.1. 
p.  171)  die  Konigin  erst  mit '241  aus  dem  Palaste  treten,  nach- 
dem  dn  Diener  kurz  vorher  ein  Feuer  auf  dem  Altar  des 
Apollon  Agyieus  angeziindet  habe.  Klytaimnestra  sei  dann 
alsbald  an  den  Altar  getreten,  habe  dort  ihr  Opfer  stumm  ver- 
richtet,  bleibe  aber  dann  noch  nach  336  (1.  1.  p.  173)  auf  der 
Biihne,  da  sie  es  sei,  die  den  Herold  zuerst  ankommen  sehe, 
und  weil  sie  ihre  Empfindlichkeit  iiber  das,  was  der  Chor  ge- 
aussert  hattC;  ausspreche  (sie  miisse  es  also  gehorthaben);  und 
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die  Btiline  verlasse  sie  erst  592.  Aber,  wenn  es  sich  so  ver- 
hielt;  die  Konigin  also  nicht  alsbald  erschien^  wozu  wurden  die 
Flammen  auf  den  Altaren  angezundet?  wie  kommt  der  Chor 
dazu,  die  angeblich  abwesende  Konigin  wiederholt  anznreden? 
Wenn  der  Chor  dagegen  in  seinen  Betrachtungen  fortfilhrt, 
ohne  sich  durch  der  Konigin  Gkgenwart  storen  zu  lassen,  so 
l&sst  sich  sehr  wohl  sagen^  wie  er  dazu  kommt;  ohne  imgezie- 
mend  zu  sein.  Er  sieht^  dass  Klytaimnestra  ans  Opfem  geht^ 
und  dass  er  demnach  fiir  jetzt  auf  keine  Ant  wort  zu  rechnen 
hat  Endlich:  kUme  Klytaimnestra  erst  241  auf  die  BUhnO;  um 
ihre  angebliche  Freude  und  ihren  Dank  gegen  die  Gotter,  wie 
sie  doch  glauben  machen  will^  zu  bezeugen^  so  hatte  sie  sich 
dazu  gute  Zeit  gelassen  und  leicht  zu  Argwohn  Veranlassung 
gegeben.  Allerdings  geht  Klytaimnestra  nach  336  nicht  in  den 
Palast  zuriick;  aber  die  von  Genelli  in  dieser  Beziehung  auf- 
gestellten  Gb*unde  sind  theils  falsch;  theils  unzureichend.  Zu- 
nftchst  kiindigt  n&mlich  nicht  Klytaimnestra;  sondem  der  Chor 
die  Ankunft  des  Heroldes  an;  sodann  aber  spricht  sich  in  ih- 
ren Worten  keine  Empfindlichkeit  aus,  sondem  nur  die  Er- 
wartung;  dass  man  bald  erfahren  werde^  wie  es  eigentlich  stehe. 
Aus  alle  dem  ergiebt  sich  demnach;  dass  Genelli's  Exposition 
den  wahren  Sachverhalt  nicht  trifffc.  —  Donner,  DroyseU;  Kock 
(p.  17)  und  Hermann  lassen  die  Konigin  mit  einem  Zuge  von 
Dienerinnen  (deren  Zahl  Hermann  indess  auf  zwei  herabsetzt) 
83  aus  dem  Palaste  erscheineu;  und  Droysen  lasst  die  Konigin 
von  da  an  unausgesetzt  bis  592  auf  der  Biihne  verweilen;  Don- 
ner  und  Hermann  hingegen  sind  der  Ansicht;  dass  sie  340  sich 
entfemt^  565  wieder  erscheint  und  592  sich  abermals  entfemt. 
Der  Anlass  zu  diesen  verschiedenen  Ansichten  ist;  dass  die  83 
imd  99  vom  Chore  angeredete  Konigin  nicht  antwortet, 
und  der  Chor  in  seinen  weiteren  Betrachtungen  keine  Riick- 
sicht  auf  sie  zu  nehmen  scheint.  Dennoch  redet  er  sie  243 
abermals  an;  und  es  erfolgt  dies  Mai  auch  eine  Antwort  von 
der  Konigin ;  die  mit  angeblichen  Dankopfern  beschaftigt  ist. 
Von  336  an  aber  verschwindet  die  Konigin  abermals,  der  Chor 
wendet  sich  in  Gebeten  an  die  Gotter,  und  sieht  endlich  467 
den  Herold  erscheinen.  Dieser  nimmt  aber  in  seinem  Berichte 
auf  die  Konigin  keine  Riicksicht.  Da  fallt  565  die  Konigin 
plotzlich  in  das  zwischen  dem  Chore  und  dem  Herolde  statt- 
findende  Gesprftch  ein,  gleich  als  ware  sie  anwesend  gewesen, 
und  begiebt  sich  nach  592  in  den  Palast.  Das  Rathsel,  was 
hier  obwaltet,  ist  also  das  zeitweilige  Dasein  und  das  zeitwei- 
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lige  Verschwinden  der  K5nigm  von  der  Buiine.  Es  ist  voll- 
kommen  richtig  von  Hermann  gelost  worden  zu  103;  wo  er  sagt: 
nan  respondet  choro  Clytaerfinestra,  Scilicet  quum  ante  aedes  regias 
in  scena  complures  arae  cerni  videantur,  in  quibus  ignis  vel  accen- 
sus  erat  vel  jam  accendebatur ,  egressa  ex  aedibus  regina  y  ut  mos 
estj  cum  duabus  anciUiSy  ad  eas  aras  deinceps  accedit  tus  et  suf- 
fimenta  in  ignes  injiciens,  Deinde  videtur  spectatoribus  a  dextra 
abirCy  ut  in  urbe  sacra  factura,  turn  redire  Jinito  chori  carmine, 
Fostquam  igitur  chorus  parodum  et  conjunctum  cum  ea  stasimon 
cecinity  propius  ad  orchestram  accedente  Clytaemnestray  unde  v,  241 
TO(J*  dy%i(yvov  ^nlag  vacatur  y  iterum  earn  compellaty  spectareque 
ad  illudy  quod  antea  non  responderaty  videntur  haec  verba  v.  248 
ovde  o^yrjg.  Parodum  autem  quum  chorus  canere  incipity  aliquid 
nuntii  acceptum  esse  ex  accensis  ignibus  conjiciensy  adhuc  se  de  re- 
ditu sperare  significat,  Einige  Einzelheiten  diirften  indess  doch 
anders  zu  fassen  sein,  als  Hermann  sie  aufgefasst  hat.  Kly- 
taimnestra  namlich  bleibt  nicht  nur  bis  340,  wie  Hermann  mid 
Donner  ajmehmen,  sondem  bis  592;  sie  ist  wahrend  der  Zeit 
vorzugsweise  mit  Opfem  beschaftigt;  entfemt  sich  dabei  zuerst 
nicht  nach  rechts,  wie  Hermann  meint,  sondern  nach  links  hin, 
spiiter  erst  nach  rechts  hin.  Sie  kann,  wenn  sie  in  dieser  Weise 
sich  entfemte,  mit  dem  spater  vou  links  eintretenden  Herolde 
nicht  zusammentrejffen;  mid  da  sie  viel  spater  als  der  in  der 
Orchestra  verbleibende  Chor  ins  Gesprach  mit  ihm  kommt,  so 
muss  sie  erst  viel  spater  als  der  Herold  auf  di€^  Biihne  zuriick- 
kehren.  Denn  sicher  entfemt  sich  die  Konigin  nach  rechts  und 
links  hin  so  weit,  dass  sie  den  Zuschauern.hinter  der  Periakte 
wenn  auch  nicht  auf  gar  lange  entschwindet.  Es  leuchtet  von 
selbst  eiu;  dass  sie  auf  ihrem  Gauge  zwei  Mai  in  die  Nahe  des 
Chores  kommt,  und  jedes  Mai,  wenn  dies  der  Fall  ist,  redet  der 
Chor  sie  an.  Als  sie  aber  zuletzt  von  rechts  her  zuriickkehrt, 
greift  sie  selbst  in  das  Gesprach  ein.  Was  den  Dichter  zu  die- 
ser Anordnung  veranlasst  hat,  ist  wohl  zunachst  das  Bestreben 
gewesen,  die  Konigin  recht  eifirig  opfemd  darzusteUen;  sodann 
der  Umstand,  ihr,  die  Alles  um  des  ausseren  Scheines  willen 
thut,  weitlS.ufdge  Auseinandersetzuhgen  iiber  die  Stadt  und  den 
K5nig,  die  ihr  nicht  angenehm  sein  konnten,  zu  ersparen.  — 
Wenn  Hermann  481  u.  ff.,  in  denen  die  Ankunft  des  JEeroldes 
gemeldet  wird,  dem  Chore,  nicht  der  Konigin  beilegt,  so  hat  er 
darin  unzweifelhaft  Recht.  Der  Chor  ist  es,  der  in  der  Kegel 
die  auftretenden  Personen  anklindigt.  Femer:  ware  Klytaim- 
n«8tra  bei  dem  Ersohdnen  des  Heroldes  sugegen^  so  milsste  dieser 
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sicli  vor  allem  an  die  K5nigin  wenden  iind  sie  anreden;  er 
thut  es  aber  nicht.  Ausserdem  aber  k5imte  auch  die  Eonigin 
nicht  Yon  481 — 565  stumm  und  ruhig  mit  anhoren,  was  da  ge- 
sprochen  wird,  namentlich  nicht  die  zweite  Rede  des  Heroldes, 
die  ganz  ungeeignet  ist  in  Gegenwart  der  K5nigin  gesprochen 
zu  werden.  Klytaimnestra  kann  also  da  nicht  anwesend  sein. 
Demungeachtet  aber  kann  sie  auch  nicht  in  den  Palast  gegan^- 
gen  sein,  und  565  pl5tzlich  wieder  von  da  heraustreten.  Zu 
dem  Einen  wie  zu  dem  Anderen  fehlt  es  an  eiaem  geniigendeft 
Anlasse.  Die  E5nigin  kann  also  nicht  gar  fern  von  der  Biihnie 
gewesen  sein,  und  war  denmach  sicher  mit  Opfem  beschUftigt 
In  dem;  was  sie  sagt^  nimmt  sie  nur  auf  die  zun&chst  vorhw 
gesprochenen  Worte  Rticksicht,  und  es  wird  also  vorausges^tzt; 
dass .  sie  das  Uebrige  wegen  zu  grosser  Entfemung  nicht  habe 
hdren  komien. 

Der  Herold  Agamemnon's  muss  natiirlich  von  der  Seite  der 
Fremde  her  erscheinen;  er  entfemt  sich  auch  nach  jener  Seite 
hin;  d^in  Klytaimnestra  hat  ihm  einen  Auftrag  an  ihren  Gatten 
mitgegeben  *). 

Agamemnon  adeht  auf  einem  mit  MAulem  bespannten  Rei- 
sewageU;  auf  dem  sich  auch  Eassandra  befindet^  durch  die 
linke  Parodos  in  die  Orchestra  ein^  und  der  Wagen  geht,  nach- 
dem  alle  ausgestiegen^  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  der  Behausung 
Agamemnon's  zu.  KlTtainmestra  aber  lllsst  durch  ihre  Dienerinneli 
Purpurdecken  von  dem  Palaste  bis  auf  die  zur  Orchestra  ftih- 
rende  Treppe,  die  der  Konig  betreten  muss,  legen  (so  audi 
Genelli  176 — 179).  Auch  Droysen  hegt  im  Ganzen  dieselbc 
Vorstellung;  nur  von  dem  zahlreichen  G^folge,  das  er  dem  K5- 
nige  beigiebt;  und  das  bei  der  eiligen  Reise  des  Konigs  keiM 
Wahrscheinlichkeit  ftir  sich  hat,  endlich  von  dem  Umzuge,  dea 
er  den  Ednig  ohne  Noth  noch  Veranlassung  durch  die  Orehe^ 
stra  halten  l&sst,  muss  man  absehen.  Hermann  zweifelt  mit 
Unrecht  an  der  Bespannung  des  Wagens,  und  scheint  demnaoh 
vorauBZusetzen,  dass  der  Wagen  nur  eben  an  der  linken  Fen- 
akte  sichtbar  werde.  Aber  Wagen  erscheinen  nicht  auf  d^ 
Buhne;  dazu  fehlt  der  erforderliche  Raum  und  die  dazu  nothi- 
gen  SeitenthUren  in  der  Skenenwand.  Sodann  aber  fehlt  es  ftr 
unser  Stuck  auch  nicht  an  bestimmten  Andeutungen,  dass  der 


*)  Dea  Auftrag,  ihm  sn  sagen,  er  m$ge  bald  kommen.  Der  Herold 
will  also  nicht  nur  ddm  Agamflmaon  antgegen  g«hMi,  wie  Genelli  p.  174 
XL  175  meint 
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Wagen  in  der  Orchestra  -ankommt.  Dahin  gehort,  dass  Kly- 
taimnestra  dem  ankommenden  Gemahle  sich  nicht  alsbald  na- 
hert;  sie  konnte  es  nicht,  weil  Agamemnon  nicht  auf  der  Buhne 
ist,  sie  selbst  aber  nach  altem  Brauche  die  Biihne  nicht  verlas- 
sen  darf.  Ferner  weist  eben  darauf  dies  hin,  dass  Agamemnon 
langere  Zeit  spricht,  ehe  er  daran  denkt  den  Palast  zu  betre- 
ten.  Steht  er  nicht  vor  dem  Palaste,  sondern  befindet  er  sich 
noch  in  der  Orchestra,  von  wo  er  erst  liber  das  Logeion  schrer- 
ten  musste,  um  bis  zum  Palaste  zu  gelangen:  so  fallt  dies  weit 
weniger  auf. 

In  den  Palast  selbst  tritt  auch  das  geringe  Grefolge  Aga- 
memnon's, obgleich  Grenelli  (p.  180)  es  in  die  Gastwohnung  hin 
verweist.  Aber  das  Dasein  einer  abgesonderten  Gastwohnung 
ist  nirgends  mit  einiger  Sicherheit  aus  dem  Stucke  nachzuwei- 
sen;  die  Begleitxmg  des  feonigs  ist  iiberdies  nur  sehr  gering 
(ausser  Kassandra  wird  nur  ein  Diener  bestimmt  erwahnt);  und 
da  auch  Kassandra  etwas  spater  als  die  ubrigen  in  den  Palast 
geht,  so  ist  kein  Anlass  die  wenigen  anderen  Diener  anderswo 
unterzubringen  *). 

Nachdem  der  Mord  Agamemnon's  im  Palaste  vollbracht  ist, 
erscheint  Klytaimnestra  aus  dem  Palaste  kommend;  mit  ihr 
zugleich  werden  die  Leichen  der  beiden  Ermordeten  (1403; 
1409,  1460)  vermittels  des  Ekkyklema  zur  Anschauimg  ge- 
bracht.  Klytaimnestra  mit  einem  Beile  auszustatten,  wie  Droy- 
sen  thut,  dazu  fehlt  jeder  Anlass.  Auch  sieht  man  nicht  ein, 
was  ihn  und  Donner  veranlasst,  die  Leichen  mit  rothen  Decken 
verhiillt  heraustragen  zu  lassen,  oder  GeneUi  (p.  183),  die  Ba- 
dewanne  mit  dem  Leichname  Agamemnon's  durch  Knechte  her- 
austragen, und  sie  in  die  offene  Thiir  niedersetzen  zu  lassen. 
Denn  wenn  Genelli  bemerkt,  dass,  da  die  Thiir  von  nun  an  ge- 
offiiet  bleibe,  hier  die  Exostra  habe  gebraucht  werden  miissen, 
um  das  Innere  hinter  derselben  so  viel  nothig  darzustellen :  so 
scheint  mir  dies  in  volligem  Wider spruche  mit  der  vorherigen 
Ansicht  zu  stehen.  Aber  auch  ein  Heraustragen  der  Leichen 
in  einem  Falle,  wo  die  Anwendung  des  Ekkyklema  fast  Kegel 
ist,  ist  imstatthaft,  und  mit  vollem  Rechte  erklaren  sich  Geppert 
Cp.  175),  O.  Muller  kl.  Schriften  L  p.  531  imd  Hermann  de  re 
seen,  p.   8  auch    hier   fiir  Anwendung   des   Ekkyklema,   neben 

*)  Dass  Genelli  die  Klytaimnestra,  als  sie  die  Kassandra  wiederholt 
zum  Eintreten  auffordert,  aus  der  Gesindewohnung  treten  lUsst  (pag.  181), 
wahrend  sie  vorher  in  den  Palast  gegangen  ist,  scheint  ein  blesses  Ver- 
sehen  zu  sein. 
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demy  wie  Hermann  richtig  aus  1440  schliesst^  Elytaimnestra 
ihren  Standort  nahm.  —  Die  Ausstellung  der  Leichen  lS,sst 
Genelli  p.  1 86  beim  Erscheinen  des  Aigisthos  aufhoren^  und  sie 
alsdann  von  der  Thiir  entfemt  werden.  Damit  streiten  aber 
1571,  1576,  1581,  1596,  1603  und  andere  Stellen  mehr,  und  Ge- 
nelli hat  Niemanden  gefimden,  der  ihm  hierin  beigestimmt  hatte 
(vergl.  Gteppert  p.  175). 

Aigisthos  endlich  tritt  von  BewaflFheten  begleitet  1621  von 
der  Seite  der  Stadt  her,  also  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthlir  kom- 
mend,  auf.  Hermann  nimmt  zwar  an,  dass  er  mit  zwei  Beglei- 
tem  aus  dem  Palaste  trete;  aber  schwerlich  ist  dem  so.  Ai- 
gisthos konnte  sich  mit  Bewafiheten  vor  dem  Morde  im  Palaste 
nicht  verbergen;  es  hatte  dies  das  Gelingen  des  ganzen  Planes 
gef^hrdet.  Da  Aigisthos  wusste,  dass  er  verdachtig  sei  (1605), 
musste  er  sich  jedenfalls  von  dem  Orte,  wo  die  Frevelthat  voll- 
bracht  werden  sollte,  fern  halten.  Dazu  kommt:  Aigisthos 
wusste  nicht  im  Voraus,  wann  Troja  wiirde  eingenommen  wer- 
den, wann  Agamenmon  zurtickkommen  werde.  Er  konnte  sich 
aber  nicht  auf  s  Ungewisse  hin  im  Palaste  mit  Bewafiheten,  zu- 
mal  mit  einer  grosseren  Zahl  derselben,  verbergen.  Um  diese 
Unwahrscheinlichkeit  zu  mindem,  scheint  es,  dass  Hermann 
die  Zahl  derselben  auf  zwei  beschrankt.  Aber  im  Vertrauen 
auf  diese  zwei  hatte  er  nicht  dem  Chor  mit  seiner  Macht  Trotz 
bieten  konnen. —  Genelli  (p.  185),  Droysen  und  Donner  lassen 
den  Aigisthos  aus  der  Gastwohnung  kommen.  Aber  auch  ei- 
nen  derartigdn  Aufenthalt  liess  der  gegen  Aigisthos  wache  Ver- 
dacht  nicht  ztu  Ueberdies,  woher  kommt  es,  dass  Aigisthos, 
wenn  er  im  Palaste  oder  in  der  Gastwohnung  war,  erst  iiber 
200  Verse  spHter  als  Klytaimnestra  erscheint?  Dazu  ist 
kein  Anlass,  wenn  er  in  der  Nahe  des  Ortes  war,  wo  die 
Gteuelthat  vollbracht  wurde.  Aber  er  war  nicht  in  der  Nahe; 
er  kommt  ^us  der  Stadt  her.  Dort  hat  er  abgewartet,  wie  der 
Anschlag  gelingen  werde,  dort  hat  er  Bewaffhete  um  sich  ge- 
sammelt;  er  erscheint  nun  mit  diesen,  und  zieht  demnachst  mit 
E[ljtainmestra  als  neuer  Herrscher  in  den  Konigspalast  ein, 
etwas  was  dadufch  eine  ganz  andere  Bedeutung  erhalt,  als 
wenn  er  schon  vorher  aus  dem  Palaste  hervorgetreten  ware, 
denn  es  supplirt  dies,  wie  Hermann  sehr  richtig  bemerkt,  Al- 
les,  was  vom  Tage  des  Mordes  bis  zum  Tage  der  Rache,  der 
in  den  Choephoren  dargestellt  wird,  vorgeht*).  —  Fraglich  ist 


*)  Was  GkneUi  damit  meint,  dass,  wenn  Aigisthos  von  aussen  her  eiv 
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endlich^  ob  ElytainmeBtra  bei  und  nach  dem  ErBcheinen  des 
AigisthoB  auf  der  Buhne  verbleibt.  Der  Ansicht,  dass  sie  un- 
ausgesetzt  bis  zum  Schlusse  des  Stiickes  sichtbar  bleibt^  ist 
nUmlich  Hermann  (zu  1594).  Aber  es  ist  doch  auffallig^  dass 
Elytainmestra  von  1545  bis- 1624  sich  mit  keinem  Worte  ver- 
nebmen  lS,sst^  dass  sie  den  Streit  zwischen  Aigisthos  nnd  dem 
Chore  sehr  arg  werden  lasst,  und  ridiig  znhdren  soil,  bis  sie 
endlich  mit  einem  Male  tiberaus  gesch^ftig  eingreift;  und  ibn 
2sa  dUmpfen  sucht,  dass  der  Chor  weder  1605  noch  1614  auf 
sie  hinweist;  dass  Klytaimnestra  auch  da,  wo  von  ihr  die  Rede 
i$t,  nichts  erwiedert,  endlich  dass  der  Chor  in  1615  in  so  star- 
ken  Ausdriicken  iiber  Klytaimnestra  und  deren  That  sich  aus- 
sert,  wie  nirgends  zuvor  (nur  1371  kommt  dem  nahe).  Es  ist 
daher  weit  wahrscheinlicher,  dass  die  K5nigin  vor  1545  von 
der  Thiir  des  Palastes  aus,  an  der  sie  steht,  in  den  Palast  zu- 
rucktritt,  und  erst  da,  als  der  Streit  sehr  heftig  wird  und  sie 
furchten  muss,  dass  es  zu  offenem  Kampfe  kommen  werde, 
wieder  auf  dem  Logeion  erscheint,  lun  die  Streitenden  ausein- 
ander  zu  bringen.  So  filhrt  denn  auch  Klytaimnestra  am 
Sohlusse  den  Aigisthos  zum  Theil  gegen  dessen  Willen  in  den 
Palast  hinein,  der  Chor  aber  entfemt  sich  durch  die  rechte 
Parodos  nach  der  Stadt  hin. 


B  a  k  c  h  a  i. 

Die  Handlimg  geht  vor  dem  Palaste  des  Pentheus  (60; 
645)  auf  der  Kadmeia  (653)  in  Theben  vor  sich.  Dieser  Pa- 
last ninunt  mithin  die  Mitte  der  Scenerie  ein,  und  er  ist  mit 
S&ulen  und  Triglyphen  verziert  1214*).  Neben  ihm  nach  der 
Stadtseite  hin  (also  rechts  vom  Palaste)  befand  sich  der  Sitz 
des  Teiresias  (347  d'dycovg  Tovde),  an  der  linken  Seite  des  Pa- 
lastes der  Sekos  der  Semele,  die  Triinmier  von  der  Wohnung 
der  Semele,  mit  Weinreben  iiberwachsen ;  eine  Wehr  umfriedigt 
den  Platz,  und  macht  ihn  zu  einem  fjtvt}(xa  der  Semele**)  (6,  7, 
11,  598).     Zugleich  aber  befindet  sich  auch  dem  Palaste  zur 


sehienen  wSre,  er  mit  dem  Chore  im  Gemeinschaft  gekommen  wSre,  rer- 
stehe  ich  nicht ;  denn  die,  wdche  von  ein  und  derselben  Seite  herkommen^ 
ytelien  darum  noch  nicht  immer  auf  gleicher  Sdte. 

*)  In  591  ist  TtCoaiv  fireilich  nicht  sicher;  aber  die  Triglyphen  zeigen 
deutlich,  dass  auch  die  SSulen  nicht  gefehlt  haben. 

**)  Schone  (p.  7)  scheint  ein  besonderes  Denkmal  der  Semele  neben 
dem  Palaste  anznsetzen. 
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Linken  ein  GtefiUigmss,  and  zwar  in  solcher  Nahe  des  Palastes, 
dass  man  aus  ihm  oder  aus  dessen  Hof  in  den  Palast  iind  des- 
sen  inneren  Hof  gelangen  kann.  Es  ist  ein  dunkeler  Gewahr- 
sam  (510,  549,  611),  zu  dem  die  lioke  Nebenthiir  den  Eingang 
bildet.  Weiterhin  Uegt  an  der  linken  Seite  der  nach  der  Fremde 
bin  fuhrende  W^.  Rechts  von  dem  Palaste  befindet  sich  zu- 
nacbst  an  der  Nebenthiir  der  Weg  nach  dem  Kithairon.  Sch5ne 
meint  zwar  (p.  7),  der  Weg  dahin  fuhre  durch  Theben  (and  er 
wiirde  aladann  an  die  rechte  Seitenthiir  zu  verlegen  sein);  aber 
wenn  Pentheos  im  Begriff  dahin  zu  gehen  den  Dionysos  fragt 
840:  ncai  nwg  di  aateiog  eifii  Kadfieiovg  lad'Wk;  and  Dionysos 
antwortet:  odoig  i^tjiAOvg  iftev'  iyw  d'  r^yr^aofAat  (es  ist  dies 
der  Vers,  aaf  den  sich  Sch5ne  beruft) :  so  meint  er  damit  nicht 
menschenleere  Strassen  in  Theben,  sondem  Wege,  welche  die 
Stadt  nicht  berOhren.  Femer  w&re  es  auch  aufillllig,  wenn  der 
W^  nach  dem  Kithairon  durch  die  Stadt  fUhrte,  dass  der 
Stadt  selbflt  sehr  selten  and  nor  nebenbei  im  Stiicke  gedacht 
wird.  Dieses  Bedenken  fallt  dagegen  weg,  wenn  der  Weg 
nach  dem  Kithairon  durch  die  rechte  Nebenthiir  geht,  die 
Stadt  dag^en  an  der  rechten  Seitenthiir  gedacht  wird,  wo 
wohl  auch  eine  Andeutung  derselben,  namentlich  an  der  Peri- 
akte,  nicht  gefehlt  haben  wird*).  Ob  auch  die  Thiirme  und 
Mauem,  welche  die  Eoulmeia  schirmten  und  umgaben,  we- 
nigstens  theilweise  zu  sehen  waren,  lasst  sich  nicht  bestimmt 
und  sicher  angeben;  653  wird  wenigstens  auf  sie  hingedeutet, 
und  es  ist  daher  leicht  moglich,  dass  ein  Theil  derselben  irgend- 
wo  sichtbar  war.  Das  780  genannte  Thor  der  Elektra  war 
dagegen  wohl  nicht  zu  sehen. 

Wenn  Schone  (p.  7)  sagt:  „im  Hjposkenion  befanden  sich 
neben  anderen  Verzierungen  muthmasslich  die  Statuen  der 
Gottin  Hosia,  die  der  Chor  im  zweiten,  und  der  Dirke,  die  er 
im  drittoi  Chorgesange  anruft,''  und  er  unter  Hyposkenion  die 
das  L<^ion  vom  b^renzende  Wand  versteht:  so  scheint  dies 
ein  Lrrthum  zu  sein,  der  auf  einem  falschen  Begriffe  von  Hjpo- 
skenion beraht.  Ob  die  genannten  Statuen  dagegen  in  der  Nfthe 
des  Palastes  sich  befanden,  lasst  sich  nicht  sicher  entscheiden; 
es  scheint  kaum,  da  kein  besonderer  Anlass,  weshalb  man  sie 
fur  sichtbar  halten  soil,  vorhanden  ist.  —  Oeppert  findet  (p.  143) 

*)  Die  Worte  172,  in  denen  es  heust,  dscs  Kadmos  invoytHf*  itnit 
^fiaiur  xoSt,  bendien  alch  wohl  mefar  anf  die  RjuLneia  als  anf  die  obn^^ 
Stadt;  ans  Omen  ist  daher  kein  Sehhus  aof  die  der  rechten  Periakte  bo- 
gegebene  Beeosatioo  gestattet 
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die  Scenerie  wegen  der  rauchenden  Trummer  von  Semele's 
Hause  neben  dem  Palaste  ubereinstimmend  mit  der  Wirklich- 
keit;  aber  das  Gefangniss  erwahnt  PausaniaS;  auf  den  sich 
Geppert  beruffc,  gar  nicht.  Inzwischen  die  Moglichkeit,  dass  die 
Scenerie  im  Ganzen  mit  der  Wirklichkeit  ubereingestimmt  habe, 
ist  keiaeswegs  zu  bezweifebi;  nur  freilich  ist  das  noch  sehr 
entfemt  von  volliger  Uebereinstimmung.  Wenn  Euripides  meh- 
rere  Einzelheiten  hervorhebt,  die  dieser  Localitat  allein  anhaf- 
ten,  so  scheint  er  damit  nicht  sowohl  eine  Uebereinstimmmig 
mit  der  Wirklichkeit  erstrebt  zu  haben,  sondem  er  hat  diese 
Einzelheiten  nennen  mils  sen,  weil  sie  mit  der  Handlung  so  ver- 
flochten  sind,  dass  sie  nicht  zu  umgehen  waren. 

Die  einzige  Veranderung,  welche  in  der  Scenerie  vorgeht, 
betrifft  nicht  die  Periakten,  sondem  den  mittleren  Theil  der- 
selben.  Nachdem  namlich  Dionysos  von  Pentheus  in  das  an 
den  Palast  anstossende  Gefangniss  gesteckt  worden  ist,  erwar- 
tet  der  Chor  (588),  dass  xa  Ilevd^scog  fxeXad^qa  dtcerLvd^erai 
nsar^fiaaiv.  Er  sieht  auch  alsbald  das  Steingebalk  durch  ein- 
ander  siixrzen  (ra  kdtva  [xloaiv]  efifiola  diddgofia  zdde  591) 
und  den  Dionysos,  der  die  Zerstonmg  ahrichtet,  aus  dem  Ge- 
bS^ude  hervortreten.  Schon  vorher  aber  hat  derselbe  den  Chor 
aufgefordert,  mit  Fackeln  das  Haus  des  Pentheus  anzuziinden. 
In  der  That  lodert  auch  die  Flamme  auf,  aber  (596  S.)  nur  auf 
der  Semele  heiligem  Grabe;  imd  wenn  der  Chor  602  weiter 
sagt,  dass  Dionysos  berzuschreite  avco  xcttw  xid-etg  fxeXad^qa 
xdde:  so  spricht  er  nur  aus,  was  er  erwartet,  dass  erfolgen 
werde,  nicht  das,  was  er  sieht.  Denn  dem  Palaste  des  Pen- 
theus selbst  geschieht  nichts,  er  bleibt  unversehrt;  man  geht 
auch  ferner  in  ihn  ein  und  kommt  aus  ihm  (z.  B.  914),  imd 
dass  er  fortbesteht,  setzt  auch  v.  1214  und  1239  voraus-  An 
ein  Verbrennen  des  gesammten  Palastes  ist  also  nicht  zu  den- 
ken.  Was  Dionysos  623  sagt:  dverlva^^  ild^cav  6  Bdy^xoq  dai^a 
Tial  firjTQog  xd(p(^  nvQ  dvrjipev  bezieht  sich  demnach  nur  auf 
das  bereits  Erwahnte;  eben  darauf  (auf  das  Gefangniss  allein 
und  namentlich  den  Theil,  der  beim  Herausbrechen  des  Diony- 
sos zerstort  worden  ist)  auch  v.  633:  doif^az^  eggrj^sv  xaf-iatB* 
avvred-QdvioxaL  ^  anav,  Aus  alle  dem  ergiebt  sich  also  mit 
Sicherheit,  dass  die  Veranderung,  welche  die  mittlere  Scenerie 
erleidet,  sich  auf  das  Gefangniss  beschrankt,  und  an  eiaen 
grossartigen  Brand,  der  kunstvoU  veranstaltet  ware,  nicht  zu 
denken  ist.  Wie  die  Veranderung  im  Ausseben  des  Gefang- 
nisses  hervorgebracht   wurde,    lasst    sich,    da   die  Scholiasten 
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dariiber  Bchweigen^  nicht  sicher  angeben.  Wenn  aber  an  jener 
Stelle  Ranch  verbreitet  wurde,  so  scheint  es,  dass  man  leicht 
dazu  kommen  konnte^  eine  andere  Decoration  oder  wenigstens 
einen  Theil  vor  die  bisher  gesehene  vorzuschieben.  Aus  dem 
Zusammenstiirzen  des  Gefangnisses  anf  dessen  soliden  Ban  zu 
schliesgen^  scheint  mir  gewagt.  Das  Krachen  der  Balken  liess 
sich  leicht  hinter  der  Coulisse  nachahmen,  und  um  deswillen 
braucht  denmach  das  GefKngniss  nicht  aus  Brettem  bestanden 
zu  baben.  Ausserdem  Kess  sich  der  daneben  befindliche  Pa- 
last  leichter  erschuttem,  wenn  er  auf  leicht  beweglicher  Lein- 
wand  dargestellt  war,  als  wenn  es  ein  solider  Bau  war.  Die 
Moglichkeit  inzwischen,  dass  hier  ein  Theil  der  Coulissen  aus 
solidem  Bauwerke  bestand,  muss  zugegeben  werden.  Unsere 
Eenntniss  der  antiken  Scenerie  reicht  nicht  so  weit,  dass  sich 
hier  nrit  voUer  Bestimmtheit  das  Eine  behaupten,  das  Andere 
ableugnen  Iftsst.  Fttr  einen  soliden  Bau  bietet  wenigstens  die 
Eomddie  ein  sicheres  Beispiel  in  dem  Philosophenhause  des 
Sokrates  dar. 

Eine  Veranderung  der  Periakten  tritt  nicht  ein;  Thiiren 
werden  ftnf  erfordert. 

AuB  der  Mittelthfir  kommt  178  Kadmos,  femer  Pentheus 
642;  hinein  gehen  Pentheus  846,  Dionysos  861  (vergl.  929); 
wiederum  treten  Pentheus  und  Dionysos  von  da  heraus  912, 
und  in  diese  Thiir  begiebt  sich  wohl  auch  der  Bote  1152.  — 
Durdi  die  rechte  Nebenthiir  treten  ab  Dionysos  63,  Kadmos 
und  Teiresias  369;  aus  ihr  kommt  ein  Sklave  mit  Dionysos 
432  und  660  der  Bote;  hinein  gehen  Dionysos  imd  Pentheus 
976*)  (vergl.  1045,  womit  also  961  nicht  streitet);  von  dort  her 
konunt  1024  ein  Bote,  1168  Agaue,  1216  Kadmos  mit  der 
Leiche  des  Pentheus.  —  Aus  der  Stadt  her  durch  die  rechte 
Seitenthiir  tritt  ein  Teiresias  170.  Aus  der  linken  Seitenthtir, 
also  auB  der  Fremde,  kommt  1  Dionysos.  Da  namlich  bald 
nach  ihm  sein  Gefolge,  der  Chor,  durch  eine  der  beiden  Paro- 
doi  eintrittt  (64),  so  kann  auch  Dionysos  nur  von  einer  der 
Seitenthtiren  herkommen;  denn  der  Gott  hat  Menschengestalt 
angenonunen  (4),  und  entfemt  sich  auch  (64)  auf  den  Wegen 
der  Menschen.  Ganz  fremd  im  Lande  ist  ubrigens  weder  der 
Gott  noch  der  Chor ;  ersterer  weiss  schon  viel  von  seiner  Wirk- 


*)  Muthmasslich ;  indess  ist  die  Sache  wegen  1044,  wo  auf  die  Stadt 
selbst  hingewiesen  zu  werden  scheint,  doch  selir  zweifelhaffc;  und  ist  das 
Bedenken  gegrvmdety  so  mSssen  beide  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthiir  abgehen. 
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samkeit  im  Lande  zu  berichten.  Aber  dennoch  zeigeiy  die 
ersten  Worte  des  Gottes  wie  des  Chores,  dass  beide  fur  jetzt 
als  aus  der  Fremde  kommend  zu  denken  sind  ^  also  mtissen  sie 
von  links  her  erscheinen.  Wenn  Dionysos  dies  thut,  wird  zu- 
gleich  erkl^rlich,  warum  ihn  der  Anblick  des  ihm  zunachst 
liegenden  Sekos  der  Semele  zuerst  beschaftigt.  —  Durch  die 
linke  Seitenthiir  tritt  auch  Pentheus  215  auf.  —  Durch  die 
linke  Nebenthiir  geht  518  Pentheus  mit  Dionysos  ins  Gefang- 
niss  (vergl.  618");  603  konunt  Dionysos  von  dort  heraus.  Pen- 
theus hingegen  tritt  642  aus  einer  andern  Thtir.  (aus  der  zum 
Palaste  fuhrenden  Mittelthiir).  Dies  ist  inzwischen  vollkonunen 
dadurch  motivirt,  dass  das  Gefangniss  durch  den  hinter  ihm 
befindlichen  Hof  mit  dem  Palaste  in  Verbindung  steht,  so  dass 
Pentheus  den  Zuschauern  unsichtbar  nach  jenem  Gebaude  hin- 
iiber  laufen  konnte.  —  Vor  dem  Schlusse  tritt  Dionysos  als 
Gott  auf  (freilich  ist  dort  der  Text  defect);  er  erscheint  von 
oben  her  und  in- der  Hohe,  imd  tritt  wohl  zum  Theil  von  Wol- 
ken  umgeben  eben  so  an  die  obere  Briistimg  der  Skene  heran, 
wie  Athena  in  der  Taurischen  Iphigeneia. 

Am  Schlusse  des  Stiickes  entfernt  sich  der  Chor  durch  die 
ParodoS;  durch  welche  er  eingetreten  ist;  Agaue  entflieht  vom 
Hause,  entfernt  sich  also  durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir,  die  Andern 
gehen,  falls  Nauck's  Lesart  1381  die  richtige  ist,  mit  Ausschluss 
des  Dionysos  in  den  Palast. 

Wahrend  370  —  431  bleibt  Pentheus  stumm  auf  der  Buhne, 
und  verlasst  sie  nicht,  wie  Donner  meint;  denn  der  Sklave 
findet  ihn  434  auf  derselben. 

Derrasende   Herakles. 

Der  Ort  der  Handlung  ist  der  Platz  vor  dem  koniglichen 
Palaste  des  Herakles ,  (523,  554)  in  Theben  (4).  Der  Palast  ist 
ein  hohes  Gebaude  (107  ff.)  mit  grossen  wohlverschlossenen 
Thoren  (1029,  332),  \md  vor  dem  Palaste,  wahrscheinlich  der 
Thiir  ganz  nahe,  befand  sich  ein  ficof^og  acotrjQog  J  tog  (48).  Die 
weitere  Umgebung  desselben  greift  fast  gar  nicht  in  die  Ent- 
wickelung  der  Handlung  ein,  und  es  lasst  sich  nicht  einmal  an- 
geben,  ob  man  etwa  auf  Stufen  vom  Vorplatze  zu  dem  Palaste 
hinaufstieg ;  es  liegt  wenigstens  nichts  vor,  was  darauf  hindeutete. 
An  der  Heimathsseite  ist  vielleicht  irgend  ein  Theil  von  Theben, 
an  der  Fremddnseite  ist  wohl  sicher  der  in  die  Fremde  gehende 
Weg  auch  bx  der  Decoration  angedeutet  gewesen*    Was  yon  den 
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781 — ^^797  namhaft  gemachten  Qcgenden  und  Dingen  in  der 
Scenerie  sichtbar  war,  Iftsst  sich  nicht  .angeben.  —  Geppert  ist 
der  Ansicht  (pag.  144);  dass  die  Scenerie  mit  der  Wirklichkeit 
ubereingeBtimmt  babe,  weil  das  Haus  des  Amphitryon  nach 
Pausanias  eben  so  ausser  der  Stadt  gelegen  babe,  wie  bei  Eu- 
ripides der  Pall  sei  (598);  und  auch  der  Altar  des  Zeus  oiott^q 
scheine  zu  den  beriihmten  Alterthumem  Thebens  gehort  zu  ha- 
ben.  Wenn  aber  Euripides  einen  besondem  Werth'  darauf  gelegt 
h&tte^  in  der  Scenerie  das  Bild  der  Wirklichkeit  wiederzugeben, 
dann  hatte  er  vor  allem  das  Aussehen  des  Herakleischen  Pa- 
lastes  genauer  angeben  und  dessen  Umgebung  in  die  Handlung 
selbst  verweben  mussen.  Aber  in  Bezug  auf  die  Umgebung 
feblt  jede  Andeutung,  und  von  dem  Palaste  theilt  er  weniger 
mit,  als.Ton  vielen  andem  Gebiluden  in  andem  Stiicken.  Der 
fur  die  Handlung  nothwendige  Altar  des  Zeus  Soter,  an  den 
sich  keine  besondere  geschichtliche  Erinnerung  ankniipft,  be- 
weist  vollends  nichts. 

Die  Scenerie  erleidet  keine  Verandenmg;  Thliren  werden 
drei  verwendet. 

Ln  Anfange  des  Stilckes  befinden  sich  Amphitryon,  Megara 
^  und  die  drei  Kinder  des  Herakles  (70, 206,  303  etc.)  als  Flehende 
amAkare  des  Zeus.  Da  sie  dieseGruppe  nicht  vor  denAugen 
der  Zuschauer  zum  Altare  gehend  bilden  kdnnen:  so  mussen 
sie  sammt  dem  Altare  durch  eine  Maschine  hervorgeschoben 
werden  (vergl.  den  analogen  Fall  in  des  Euripides  Orestes  u. 
a.mO.  —  Aus  demPamste  tritt  durch  die  Mittelthiir  Lykos  140 
auf*);  hinein  gehen  die  funf  am  Altare  Weilenden  347;  sie 
kommen  von  da  451  zuriiok,  und  gehen  636  (vergl.  606)  aber- 
mals  dahin  mit  Herakles.  701  tritt  Amphitryon  aus  dem  Pa- 
laste^ 725  geht  Lykos,  734  Amphitryon  hinein;  aus  demselben 
tritt  909  der  Exangelos,  der  sich  nach  1015  von  der  Biihne 
verliert,  1032  Herakles  mit  den  Leichen,  und  1042  Amphitryon. 
-^  Aus  der  Fremde  kommt  durch  die  linke  Seitenthlir  Herakles 


*)  139  heiflst  es  Ton  Lykos  neQcSvTa  ToSvSe  StafAaitov  nvXag  mit  Tra- 
baaten. —  Donner  UUst  hier  den  Lykos  zum  Palaste  gehen.  —  240  befiehlt 
Lykos  den  Dienem,  Hanner  nach  Holzkloben  auf  den  Pamassos  und  He- 
likon  zn  senden.  Schon  daraus,  dass  Lykos  seinen  Befehl  durch  Diener 
ausfuhren  ISsst,  nicht  selbst  Leute  nach  den  Bergen  aussendet,  ersieht  man, 
dass  an  ein  Fortgehen  auf  dem  Wege  der  Fremde  nicht  zu  denken  ist; 
▼iebnebr  geht  einer  oder  einige  seiner  Begleiter  in  den  Palast,  um  dort 
das  Befohtone  anraoidnen.  * 
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523  und  Theseus  nebst  Gefolge  11 63-.  —  Aus  der  Stadt  tritt 
durch  die  rechte  Parodos  der  Chor  107  ein;  durch  die  rechte 
Seitenthlir  entfemt  sich  dagegen  335  nach  der  Stadt  Lykos,  der 
daselbst  wohnt  566;  zuriick  von  dort  kommt  er  mit  Begleitung 
701.  —  Ueber  dem  Pal^ste  erscheinen  in  der  Hohe  Iris  und 
Lyssa822,  und  verschwinden  eben  dort  874*)  Wenn  der  Chor 
880  sagt,  dass  Lyssa  iv  dlcpQotaiv  gekommen  sei,  femer  aquaai 
^evdidtooi  Kevrga,  und  wenn  er  ihr  grausenerregendes  Aeussere 
noch  weitCT  ausmalt:  so  kann  es  zweifelhaft  sein,  ob  sich  in 
diesen  Worten  der  Schreeken  des  Chores  ausspricht,  oder  ob 
das  Aeussere  der  Lyssa  in  der  That  so  gewesen  ist.  Die  Mog- 
lichkeit,  dass  Lyssa  auf  einem  Wagen  stehend  in  der  Hohe 
sichtbar  geworden  ist,  kann  nicht  in  Abrede  gestellt  werden. 
Ist  es  doch  jedenfalls  nur  ein  gemalter  gewesen,  so  gut  wie  die 
Rosse;  und  ein  grausenerregendes  Aeussere  hat  die  Q-ottin 
sicher  gehabt.  Wenn  Geppert  pag.  182  sagt,  dass  Iris  und 
Lyssa  auf  der  fimavri  iiber  der  linken  Nebenthiir  auf  einem  mit 
Pferden  bespannten  Wagen  in  der  Hinterwand  erschienen,  und 
dort  so  lange  geblieben  seien,  bis  sie  wieder  verschwanden 
Canalog  der  Athena  in  den  Eumeniden):  so  meine  ich,  dass 
Geppert  hierbei  auch  nur  von  der  Scenerie  spricht,  welche  die 
Gottinnen  umgab.  —  Donner's  Annahme,  dass  der  wahnsinnige 
Herakles  867 — 874  sich  am  Eingange  des  Palastes  gezeigt 
habe,  entbehrtaller  Wahrscheinlichkeit;  es  fehlt  dazujede  Ana- 
logic. —  Am  Schlusse  gehen  Theseus  und  Herakles  in  die  Fremde 
ab;  Amphitryon  entfernt  sich  mit  den  Leichen  in  den  Palast, 
der  Chor  durch  die  Parodos.  —  Durch  Htilfe  des  Ekkyklema 
werden  die  Leichen  der  Megara  und  der  drei  Bonder  des  He- 
rakles 1032  sichtbar,  indem  1029  (dcdvdcxcc  xXfjd'Qa  vxpiTtvhov 
dofiiov  xXlverai)  die  There  des  Palastes  sich  aufthun  (gleicher 
Ajisicht  ist  Geppert  pag.  174  und  O.  Mliller  kleine  Schriften 
I. pag.  536). —  905  sagt  der  Chor:  dvella  aeiei  dwfia,  avfiTtixvBi 
creyri  und  907  fieXaS'Qcav  T(iQayf.ia  xaQTaQiov  ...  elg  dofiovg 
neiiTtevQ.  Wenn  auch  die  grause  Verwirrung  der  GemScher, 
deren  der  Chor  in  der  zuletzt  angefuhrten  Stelle  gedenkt,  nicht 
von  dem  verschieden  ist,  was  905  bestimmter  ausgesprochen 
worden  ist,  dass  das  Haus,  der  Palast  erbebt,  imd  die  Decke 
einstiirzt:  so  ist  es  doch  nicht  moglich,  das  Erstere  auszuspre- 


*)  817  vn\q  66(jLwv  braucht  nicht  gerade  auf  und  liber  dem  Palaste 
zu  bedeuten,  sondem  kann  ganz  allgemein  stelien  fiir:  in  der  Hohe. 
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cheii;  olme  dass  auch  dem  Chore  und  den  Zuschauem  etwas 
dem  Entsprechendes  vor  Augen  tritt;  um  so  mehr^  da  Herakles 
1142;  als  er  zurBesinnung  kommt;  ebenfalls  die  Zerstorung  des 
Hauses  mit  denWorten  ^  yvcq  avvi^Qa^^  olxovy  ]]  (idxxsiVy  b^6v\ 
erwahnt.  Andererseits  muss  man  sich  hiiten,  sich  die  Zersto- 
rung grosser  vorzustelien^  als  sie  gewesen  sein  kann.  Nicht 
nur  bleibt  der  Palast  ini  Wesentliclien  stelien^  und  am  Schlusse 
des  Stuckes  begiebt  sich  nicht  nur  Amphitryon  mit  den  Leichen 
in  denselben  hinein^  so  dass  derselbe  also  der  Hauptsache  nach 
erhalten  sein  musS;  sondern  die  905  angedeutete  Zerstonmg 
wird  so  wenig  weiter  ausgemalt;  und  wird  so  ganz  iiber  die 
andem  sich  dr&agenden  Ereignisse  vergessen^  dass  man  der 
Wahrheit  gewiss  n&her  kommt;  wenn  man  annimmt,  dass  die 
Zerst5rung  moglichst  wenig;  als  dass  sie  moglichst  viel  betrof- 
fen  habe.  Erwfthnt  doch  auch  selbst  der  schon  909  aus  dem 
Palaste  stiirzende  Bote  die  am  Palaste  angerichtete  Zerstorung 
kaxun  mit  einem  Worte,  und  zwar  erst  1007,  wahrend  die  von 
Herakles  im  Innem  des  Palastes  yeriibten  Mordthaten  fast  sei- 
nen  ganzen  Bericht  ausfiillen.  Man  wird  also  wohl  nicht  sehr 
fehl  greifen,  wenn  man  annimmt,  dass  niichst  Erbeben  und 
Wanken  des  Palastes ,  in  welches  die  Scenerie  versetzt  wird, 
das  Einsttirzen  eines  Giebels  des  Palastes  oder  etwas  dem 
Aehnliches  die  Hauptsache  bildete,  was  alles  an  der  Tapete 
nicht  schwierig  sein  konnte  zur  Darstellung  zu  bringen. 

DerChor  betritt  dieBiihne  nicht,  selbst  nicht  252,  wo  die 
Choreuten  drohen,  dem  Lykos  mit  ihren  Staben  den  Kopf  zu 
zerschlagen;  denn  Anstalt  dazu  treffen  sie  nicht.  Wenn  femer 
Herakles  526  Weib  und  Kinder  ox^V  ^^  ccvdQuiv  sieht,  so  ist 
das  auch  der  Fall,  wenn  die  Choreuten  in  der  Orchestra  sind. 
Der  Aufforderung,  in  den  Palast  zu  dringen  747  (tot  dio^dTtov 
axoniifiev),  folgt  keine  That,  weil  der  bald  horbare  Weheruf 
(1(6  fiol  fioi)  jede  Untersuchung  uberfliissig  macht  (vergl.  nQog 
XOQOvg  tQamified-a  und  das  mit  763  beginnende  Chorlied).  End- 
lich  heisst  Amphitryon  1042  die  Geronten,  den  eben  einge- 
schlafenen  Herakles  nicht  im  Schlafe  zu  storen,  und  sich  von 
ihm  zu  entfemen  1047.  Als  aber  Herakles  erwacht,  heisst  Am- 
phitryon die  Choreuten  anonQo  dwfidrojv  fliehen.  Aber  alles 
dies  geschieht,  indem  der  Chor  in  der  Orchestra  bleibt;  und 
zwar  flieht  der  Chor  zuletzt  der  Parodos  zu.  1110  erbietet  er 
sich  freilich,  mit  Amphitryon  an  Herakles  heranzutreten ;  aber 
auch  dies  thut  er  nur  in  so  weit,  dass  er  aus  der  Parodos,  wo- 
hin  er  gefloh^,  der  Stelle  des  Logeion,  wo  Herakles  liegt,  sich 
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n&hert.    Nirgends  ist  dagegen  eine  Spor^  dasfi  er  mit  Herakles 
in  wirkliche  Beriihrung  auf  der  Btihne  kommt. 

Die  Iphigeneiain  Tauroi. 

N 

Der  Platz  vor  dem  Tempel  der  Artemis  in  Tauroi  ist  der 
Schauplatz  der  Handlung.  Wiewohl  der  Tempel  auf  einem' 
felsigen  Boden  errichtet  ist,  und  dalier  in  seinem  Unterbaue 
iiber  die  Umgebung  hervorragt  (97) :  so  ist  er  doch  sicher  nicht 
auf  einer  bedeutenden  Anhohe  erbaut.  Vom  Meere  liegt  er 
nicht  fern;  die  Meereswogen  bespulen  die  Felsen  in  der  Nahe 
des  Tempels  (1196);  aber  sichtbar  ist  das  Meer  nicht  gewesen^ 
weil  die  Kiiste  sonst  an  der  linken  Seite  der  Buhne  imWider- 
spruch  mit  den  Theatergesetzen  zum  Vorschein  gekommen  wUre. 
Ueberdies  wird  nur  durch  Boten  berichtet,  was  sich  an  der 
Ktiste  ereignet  hat.  Diese  Boten  miissen  von  links  herkommen ; 
daher  kann  nicht  im  Widerspruche  hiermit  das  Meer  an  der 
rechten  Periakte,  wo  es  sonst  zur  Erscheinung  konmit,  ange* 
deutet  worden  sein.  Ausserdem  erscheint  von  rechts  her  d^r 
Chor;  was  also  nach  dieser  Seite  hin  angedeutet  war,  konnte 
nicht  das  Meer  sein,  sondem  nur  Gebaude,  in  denen  der  zum 
Tempel  gehorige  Chor  seine  Wohnung  hatte.  —  Die  weitere 
Umgebimg  des  T^npels,  die  von  keinem  besondem  Einflusse 
auf  den  Gang  der  Handlung  ist,  ist  fast  gar  nicht  bezeichnet.  Ein 
Weg  aber,  der  vom  Palaste  des  Konigs  zum  Tempel  fiihrte, 
konnte  nicht  fehlen.  Er  muss  zwischen  dem  Tempel  und  der 
Kiiste  durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir  fiihrend  gedacht  werden,  weil 
die  an  der  Kiiste  gefangenen  Jiinglinge  zum  Konige  gebracht 
werden,  ohne  die  Biihne  zu  beriibren.  Erst  vom  Konige  aus 
kommen  sie  zu  der  Stelle  des  Tempels  (333  ff-),  also  auf  dem 
Wege,  den  der  Konig  spater  betritt.  Der  Palast  des  Konigs 
ist  nicht  sichtbar;  die  Handlung,  namentlich  die  Erkennungs- 
soene  der  Geschwister,  und  was,  sich  daran  von  Folgen  an- 
schliesst,  wiirde  sonst  unwahrscheinlich,  indem  es  gleichsam 
unter  den  Augen  des  Konigs  geschehen  miisste.  Am  Tempel 
haben  sich  Nebengebaude  befunden.  Die  Worte  65,  wo  Iphi- 
geneia  sagt:  eifi  eioco  dopttov  iv  oiav  vaiw  tcop^  dvaxtOQfav 
^e&Qy  beziehen  sich  aber,  obgleich  Schone  dieser  Ansicht  ist, 
nicht  auf  sie.  Da  wo  Iphigeneia  zunachst  wieder  erscheint,  ist 
freiUch  nicht  genau  ersichtlich,  von  wo  sie  herkommt.  Aber 
spater  holt  sie  den  Brief  nicht  aus  einem  Nebengebiiude  det 
T€iupeb»>  sond^n  hub  dem  Tempel  selbgt;  und  da  sie  auch  im 
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Anfange  des  Stuckes  aus  dem  Tempel  zu  kommen  scheint:  bo 
wurd©  eine'  neben  dem  Tempel  befindKche  Priesterwohnung  flir 
die  Handlmig  in  keiner  Weise  fbrderlich  sein.  Die  Priesterin 
ist  also  auch  wohl  64  in  den  Tempel  gegangen  (tcov^  avaxTO- 
Qcav  ist  Apposition  zu  doficov).  Dahin  hat  sie  auch  den  Chor 
beschieden;  und  muss  also  auch  dort  auf  denselben  warten. 
Die  Wohnhauser  der  Dienerinnen,  die  beim  Tempel  beschaf- 
tigt  sind,  miissen,  da  der  Chor  von  der  rechten  Parodos  her- 
konmit;  an  oder  neben  der  rechten  Periakte  angebracht  sein;  ^ 
ein  Weg  von  da  zum  Tempel  kommt  freilich  auf  der  Biihne 
nicht  in  Anwendung.  Der  zwischen  der  Mittelthiir  und  der 
rechten  Seitenthtir  der  Skene  befindliche  Raum  mag  vornehm- 
lich  durch  den  Tempel  eingenommen  worden  sein,  zumal  da 
einzelne  Theile  des  Tempels  in  grosser  Genauigkeit  scheinen 
sichtbar  gewesen  zu  sein.  Aus  113  aber  mochte  man  geneigt 
sein  zu  schliessen,  dass  der  mit  SHulenhallen  (405)  umgebene 
Tempel  halb  von  der  Seite  her  sei  gesehen  worden ;  aueh  konn- 
ten  nur  dann  die  97  genannten  Treppen  (TtQoaapL^iiaug)  ohne 
Mlihe  sich  herstellen  lassen.  Eben  darauf  fuhren  auch  die  die 
Intercolunmien  einschliessenden  Gitter  (xaA>tOT€i;>tra  nkfid-qa  99), 
welche  die  Jlinglinge  mit  Hebeln  zu  durchbrechen  oder  aufzu- 
heben  gedenken,  wie  die  an  den  I'empelgesimsen  aufgehangenen 
Riistungen  und  Waffen  {avadrjiiaza  74),  die  imter  den  am 
Tempel  sichtbaren  Gegenststhden  aufgefiihrt  werden.  An  eine 
den  Tempel  einschliessende  Mauer  ist  nicht  zu  denken,  sondem 
es  ist  96  die  H5he  der  Tempelmauern,  die  das  Eindringen  hin- 
dert  —  Vor  dem  Tempel  befindet  sich  ein  Altar  mit  Spuren 
getrockneten  Bhites  72. 

Eine  Veranderung  der   Scenerie  tritt    nicht   ein;    Thiiren  ■ 
werden  nur  drei  gebraucht,  indess  wird  eine  vierte  noch  an  der 
rechten  Periakte  angedeutet  gewesen  sein^ 

Aus  der  Mittelthiir  (dem  Tempel)  tritt  im  Beginne  des 
Stiickes  Iphigeneia,  und  geht  dahin  nach  66  zuriick,  kommt 
von  da  \im  137,  geht  642  abermals  in  den  Tempel,  tritt  725 
(vergL  724)  wiedermn  von  dort  heraus,  geht  1088  mit  Orestes 
und  Pylades,  wie  1222  zeigt,  wieder  hinein,  und  kehrt  selbst 
1157,  Orestes  und  Pylades  1222  von  da  zuruck.  Urn  1232  geht 
Thoas  in  den  Tempel;  denn  von  dort  her  tritt  er  1307  wieder 
auf.  —  Aus  der  Fremde,  von  der  KUste  her  kommen  durch 
die  linke  Seitenthilr  Orestes  und  Pylades  67,  gehen  122  dahin 
auriick,  femer  mit  ihnen  eben  dahin  Iphigeneia  1233;  endlich 
arschtint'  von  dort  her  ein  Bote  1284.  -^  Von  seinem  Palaftle 
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herkommend  tritt  Thoas  (vergl.  die  Elektra  des  Euripides) 
durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir  auf  1152,  und  entfemt  sich  dahin 
am  Schlusse.  Von  eben  daher  muss  der  von  der  Kiiste  her- 
kommende  Hirt  238,  der  mit  dem  gefangenen  Orestes  und  Py- 
lades  beim  Konige  gewesen  ist,  erscheinen.  Er  geht  dahin  nach 
342  zuriick.  Von  eben  daher  kommen,  vom  Konige  geschickt, 
Orestes  uird  Pylades  467.  Durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir  geht  auch 
wohl  der  von  Thoas  zur  Stadt  gesendete  Sklave  1211.  Dagegen 
kommen  die  aus  der  Stadt  zu  Hiilfe  entbotenen  Burger  1422  ff. 
nicht  auf  die  Buhne;  und  zwar  schon  darum  nicht,  weil  die 
Einen  den  Fliichtigen  zu  Pferde  nachjagen  sollen,  Andere  Fahr- 
zeuge  ins  Wasser  setzen  sollen.  Ueberdies^  erscheint  bald 
Athena  nach  dem  Aufrufe  der  Biifger  und  nach  einer  kurzen 
gegen  den  Chor  gerichteten  Drohung,  so  dass  der  Fortgang 
der  Handlimg  die  Verfolgung  unterbricht  und  aufhebt.  — 

In  welcher  Weise  Athena  1435  erscheint,  und  wie  sie  ver- 
schwindet,  deutet  das  Stiick  nicht  an.  Sicher  geschieht  es, 
indem  sie  in  der  Hohe  erscheint;  denn  wenn  sie  den  auf  der 
Skene  nicht  anwesenden  Orestes  1447  mit  den  Worten  xXveig 
avdtjv  T^aineq  ov  nagcov  anredet :  so  muss  sie  dabei  nothwendig 
eine  hohe  Stellung  einnehmen,  wenn  die  Worte  nicht  als  unan- 
gemessen  erscheinen  sollen,  indem  sie  voraussetzt,  Orestes 
werde  ihre  Worte  horen.  Dass  die  Gottin  schwebt,  oder  auf 
dem  Theologeion  oder  einer  ahnlichen  Maschine  «teht,  ist 
nicht  wahrscheinlich,  weil  sie  sich  nicht  von  der  Stelle  zu  be- 
wegen  braucht.  Es  geniigte,  wenn  sie  an  die  Zinnen  der  Ske- 
nenwand,  die  wohl  mit  oder  als  Wolken  decorirt  waren,  her- 
antrat. 

Der  Chor  erscheint  von  der  Seite  der.Heimath  durch  die 
rechte  Parodos  123,  und  entfemt  sich  auch  durch  dieselbe  am 
Schlusse.  Denn  wiewohl  Thoas  verspricht,  den  Chor  nach 
Hellas  zu  entsenden,  so  spricht  doch  weder  der  Chor  seinen 
Entschluss  es  alsbald  zu  thun  aus,  noch  trifft  Thoas  dazu  auf 
der  Stelle  Vorkehrungen.  Thoas  muss  nach  seinem  Palaste 
hin  abgehen;  eine  besondere  Andeutung,  dass  er  es  thut,  fehlt 
freilich. 

Der  Chor  verlasst  iibrigens  im  ganzen  Stiicke  die  Orchestra 
nicht;  denn  selbst  1068,  als  Iphigeneia  ihn  beschwort  TtQog  as 
de^iag,  ce  xai  a  lnvovfiaL,  oe  di  cpiltjg  naqrjldog  yovdrwr  z€  nal 
xcjv  iv  dofioiCL  q)ilTdTO}v,  wo  sie  demnach  sich  bestimmt  an 
einzelne  Frauen  des  Chores  wendet,  und  ihneneben  darum 
n&her  treten  muss,  ist  an  ein  Besteigen  der  Buhne  nicht  zu 
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denken,  geschweige  denit  dass  Iphigeneia  in  die  Orchestra  gehen 
soUte.  Sie  tritt  nor  nHher  an  den  Rand  des  Logeion  heran. — 
Die  TtQoanoloif  welche  dem  Orestes  und  Pylades  die  Fesseln 
abnehmen  und  spftter  in  den  Tempel  gesendet  werden  (vergl. 
470  und  725),  sind  Diener  des  Konigs,  die  der  Dichter  von  der 
Buhne  entfernen  musste,  damit  die  Erkennungsscene  nur  in 
Anwesenheit  des  Chores  vor  sich  gehen  konnte. 

Ion. 

Die  Handlung  geht  vor  dem  Tempel  Apollon's  in  Delphoi 
vor;  dieser  Tempel  ist  daher  der  Mittelpunkt  der  Scenerie.  Er 
ist  nach  den  Andeutungen,  welche  das  Stuck  darbietet,  imd  die 
freilich  keineswegs  ganz  bestimmt  sind/  nicht  das  Bild  eines 
den  firUhem  Zeiten  angehorigen  Tempels,  sondern  er  war  mehr 
80  dargestellt,  wie  Hellas  der  en  viele  in  seiner  Glanzperiode 
aufisuweisen  hatte.  Der  Reichthum  an  SHulen  (185);  sein  man- 
nigfacher  ausserer  Sculpturschmuck  (denn  Sculpturen  sollen 
doch  die  Bildwerke  ohne  Zweifel  vorstellen)  bezeugen  es.  An 
den  Gesimsen  (d-Qiyxoig)  des  Tempels  sind  avad-i^/nccTa  befestigt 
156, 177, 107.  Wenn  die  ^avueia  oiTtBivd  genannt  werden  (739), 
so  kann  es  eben  sowohl  darum  geschehen  sein,  weil  der  Tem- 
pel auf  hoher  Qxundlage  (38)  errichtet  mit  Treppen  versehen 
ist,  die  zu  ihm  hinanftihren,  als  weil  er  selbst  auf  einem  Ab- 
hange  lag.  Hier  scheint  er  in  Riicksicht  auf  das  Erstere  das  Pra- 
dicat  erhalten  zu  haben,  und  es  werden  also  auch  Treppen,  die 
zu  ;ihm  wie  zu  den  meisten  Tempehi  hinanfiihrten,  nicht  gefehlt 
haben;  weshalb  auch  (38,  510)  die  ihn  einfassenden  KQrjmdeg 
erwidmt  werden.  Vor  dem  Tempel  befand  sich  ein  Vorplatz 
(121,  185),  liber  den,  da  er  abschiissig  gewesen  zu  sein  scheint, 
ein  gewundener  Pfad  743*)  zu  ihm  hinangefuhrt  hat.  —  Der 
Tempel  scheint  Ubrigens  hier  nicht  minder,  wie  der  in  der 
Taurischen  Iphigeneia  erforderliche,  schrSg  vor  den  Zuschauem 
gestanden,  ako  halb  von  der  Seite  gesehen  worden  zu  sein. 
Nut  bei  solcher  Stellung  konnte  eine  lange  Reihe  Friesbilder 
dem  C!hor  und  den  Zuschauem  sichtbar  werden ;  nur  dann  liess 
sich  der  Aufgan^  zum  Tempel  auf  Stufen  (743)    ohne    grosse 


*)  Srlfiog  neQiffiQi^g  ein  gewundener  Pfad,  so  dass  Anlass  da  war,  auf 
ihm  an  den  Band  des  Logeion  zn  kommen,  und  dort  mit  dem  Chore  zu 
reden.  So  wenigstens  erklSrt  Donner  den  Ausdruck,  anders  freilich  Seid- 
ler  und  Hermann. 

SoBdiiBORir.  12 
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Scbwierigkeit  dicht  an  den  Coulissen  herstellen.  —  Wie  das 
Thai  Oder  die  Thalgrtinde  (die  yiala  d^eov  76,  220),  die  den 
Tempel  umgaben,  beschaffen  waren,  lasst  sich  niclit  genau  an- 
geben.  An  einer  Seite  des  Tempels  aber  befand  sich  ein  Lor- 
beerbain  (76);  es  scheint  dies  links  vom  Tempel  gewesen  zu 
sein,  da  die  rechts  vom  Tempel  befindlichen  Thiiren  anderwei- 
tig  gebraucht  werden,  um  zwei  Wege  anzudeuten,  von  denen 
der  eine  zur  Kastalischen  Quelle  fiihrt,  der  andere  den  Zelten 
zugeht,  in  die  sich  Xuthos  mit  Ion  begiebt,  die  aber  selbst 
nicht  sichtbar  sind  (806,  1129).  SichereAnzeichen,  welcher  von 
beiden  Wegen  dem  Tempel  naher  lag,  scheinen  nicht  vorhan- 
den  zu  sein.  Da  aber  die  Quelle  in  der  Nachbarschaft  des 
Tempels  gelegen  haben  diirfte,  so  filhrte  wohl  der  Weg  durch 
die  rechte  Nebenthiir  zu  ihr,  der  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthiir 
zu  den  Zelten,  die  der  Hauptsache  nach  nicht  sichtbar  konnen 
gewesen  sein.  Die  ebenfalls  nicht  sichtbaren  ^cvcSi'^e  der  Kre- 
usa  konnen  darum  nicht  an  der  rechten  Seite  vorausgesetzt 
werden,  weil  der  Chor,  der  in  Delphoi  fremd  ist,  von  ihnen  her 
durch  die  link^  Parodos  in  der  Orchestra  erscheint;  siemtissen 
also  an  der  linken  Seitenthiir,  durch  welche  der  Weg  in  die 
Fremde  fiihrt,  angesetzt  werden.  Hinter  das  Lorbeergebiiscb 
an  der  linken  Nebenthiir  sie  zu  versetzen,  erlaubt  ebenfalls  das 
Aufb*eten  des  Chores  nicht.  —  Vor  dem  Tempel  fehlte  es  sicher 
nicht  an  Altaren;  einer  derselben  wird  1255,  1258,  1280,  1306 
genannt;  aber  wahrscheinlich  wurden  mehrere  gesehen,  wie  denn 
auch  Xuthos  seine  Frau  heisst  zu  den  fiwfiovg  (422)  draussen 
vor  dem  Tempel  zu  treten.  —  Von  den  Bergen  der  Umgegend 
Bind  sicher  die  Spitzen  des  Pamassos,  die  Ion  auch  nennt  als 
von  der  Friihsonne  erleuchtet  (86),  die  auch  ausserdem  714  an- 
gerufen  werden,  sichtbar  gewesen.  — 

Geppert*)  meint  (pag.  146),  dass  Euripides  im  Ion  auf  die 
Oertlichkeit  Delphoi's  in  einer  Weise  Bezug  nehme,  die  nicht 
zweifeln  lasse,  dass  die  Scene  mit  aller  Treue  imd  Wahrheit 
aufgefasst  worden  seL  Es  will  mir  aber  scheinen,  dass  Euri- 
pides bei  einem  Ereignisse,  das  sich  ganz  an  den  Delphischen 
Tempel  und  dessen  n&chste  Umgebung  anschliesst,  fiiglieh  nicht 
weniger  von  der  Wirklichkeit  entlehnen  konnte,   als  er  davon 


*)  Genelli  pag.  71  meint,  dass  das  yom  Chore  besungene  Peplon  vor 
der  Hauptstiege  am  Hjrposkenion  ausgeh^gen  habe.  Daran  ist  naturlicb 
nicht  zu  denken.  Die  vom  Chore  erwahnten  Bildwerke  nnd  offenbar  Theile 
des  Tempelfrieses. 
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entlehnt  hat    Der  Tempel  mit  dem  Lorbeerhaine  and  den  Al- 
tibren  in  seiner  N&he;  der  Pamassos  und  die  Kastalische  Quelle^ 
die  Luatzelte  nnd  Gasthftuser^  mehr  ist  es  nicht,  was  er  yon 
der  LocalitUt  in  seinem  StUck  berilhrt  hat.    Aber  man  braucht 
auch  nicht  einmal  in  Abrede  zu  stellen;  dass  der  durch  die 
Poesie,  dureh  seine  Spiele  iind  sein  Orakel  gepriesene  Tempel- 
ort;  den  die  Scenerie  darzustellen  hatte^  mancherlei  Aehnlich- 
keiten  mit  der  Wirklichkeit  gehabt  habe.    Dennoch  fehlt  viel, 
um  den  Schluss  zu  begriinden^   dass    der  Tempel  mit  seiner 
Umgebung  so  dargestellt  worden  sei;  wie  er  in  der  Wirklich- 
keit war.    Zu  einer  solchen  Sklaverei  waren  die  Athener  auch 
in  der  Zeit  des  Euripides   noch  nicht  reif.    Ueberdies^  wenn 
der  Weg  aus  der  Fremde  von  links  herkommend  dargestellt 
war,  so  ist  dies  ein  entschiedener  Widerspruch  mit  der  Wirk- 
lichkeit, da  man  den  Zugang  zum  Tempel  doch  wohl  nicht  an 
der  Nordseite  des  Tempels  ansetzen  kann.    Thut  man  dies  aber 
dennoch,  so » kann  wiederum  der  Parnassos  nicht  gesehen  wor- 
den sein,  weil  er  alsdann  den  Zuschaueru  im  Riicken  lag.  Wer 
dag^en  den  Tempel  von  SUden  her  sah,  musste,  wenn  er  es 
sehen  wollte,  wie  es  in  Wirklichkeit  war,  die  Athener  von  rechts 
her  ankommen  sehen ;  und  doch  konnte  dies  nach  den  Theater- 
gesetzen  nicht  geschehen.    Einem  Widerspruche  mit  der  Wirk- 
lichkeit entgeht  man  also  keinesfalls.  —  Eine  Verftnderung  der 
Scenerie  tritt  nicht  ein^    die  fUnf  Thiiren  der  Skene  werden 
sfimmtlich  gebraucht. 

Aus  der  Mittelthtir  (dem  Tempel)  erscheint  Ion  82,  denn 
nach  315  ruht  er  im  Tempel  selbst,  und  muss  also  am  £rUhen 
Morgen  von  daher  kommen;  in  den  Tempel  geht  Xuthos  424, 
und  kopmit  517  von  da  zuriick;    1320  kommt  die  Pythia  her- 
aus,   und  begiebt  sich   1368  in  den  Tempel  zuriick.  —  Durch 
die  linke  Seitenthur  tritt  Kreusa  auf  (247),  femer  Xuthos  (401), 
der  von  dem  Orakel  des  Trophonios  herkommt  (300);   durch 
dieselbe  Thiir  begiebt  sich  428  Kreusa,  die  auf  Geheiss  ihres 
Manneg   (423). an  den  Altftren  vor  dem  Tempel  beten  sollte, 
w&hrend  er  im  Tempel  verweilte,   zu  ihren  Wirthsleuten.    Sie 
kehrt   725   in  Begleitung   des  Paidagogos  zuriick,    geht  1047 
wieder  nach  demselben  Orte  hin  ab  (1039  eiaw  7tQo^h(ov),  und 
kehrt  1250  zurttck.  —  Als  Fremde,  die  den  Tempel  zum  ersten 
Male  sehen  (184),  muss  der  Chor  durch  die  linke  Parodos  ein- 
treten ;  er  bleibt  in  der  Orchestra  nahe  an  deren  vorderem  Rande 
(220^  226  ff.)  und  besieht  von  da  die  Bildwerke  am  Tempel. 
Es  ndthigt  also  nichts  ihn  auf  die  Btihne  gehen  zu  lassen,  was 

4  n« 
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Geppert  anzimehmen  geneigt  ist(pag.  251).  —  Durch  die  rechte 
Nebenthiir  geht  Xuthos  mit  Ion  675,  eben  dahin  der  Paidago- 
gos  857;  von  da  erscheint  1106  ein  Sklave,  1261  Ion.  —  Durch 
die  linke  Nebenthiir  tritt  aus  dem  Lorbeergebiisch  (I)  Hermes 
behnfs  des  Prologes;  81  entfernt  er  sich  anf  demselben  Wege 
(76).  —  Durch  die  rechte  Nebenthiir  werden  (94)  Diener  nach 
der  Kastalischen  Quelle  entsendet.  —  Athena  erscheint  1553  bis 
gegen  1619  iiber  dem  Tempel  (vergl.  1549)  mit"  strahlendem 
Antlitze;  sie  hat  dazu  1570  et^v^^v  aQfiara;  sie  zeigt  sicH  also 
am  Eande  der  Skenendecke  oder  yermittels  des  Theologeion 
auf  einem  gemalten  Wagen. 

Am  Schlusse  verschwindet  Athena  in  der  Hohe,  der  Chor 
geht  durch  die  Parodos  ab;  Kreusa  und  Ion  begeben  sich  in 
ihr  Quartier;  um  von  da  nach  Athen  zu  ziehen. 


Andromache. 

Der  Ort  der  Handlung  ist  der  Platz  vor  dem  Heiligthume 
der  Thetis  117,  43,  135,  161  in  Phthia  16;  an  ihn  stosst  der 
Palast  des  Peleus  an  21,  34,  881,  der  zun§,chst  mit  der  Hand- 
lung  in  Verbindung  steht;  er  bildet  also  das  Hauptstiick  der 
Scenerie.  Sichtbar  ist  zugleich  das  ayalfia  d-eag,  der  Thetis, 
an  dem  Andromache  beim  Beginne  des  Stiickes  als  cxertg  sitzt 
116,  246,  311,  und  das  als  ^co^og  eine  Zuflucht  fiir  Andro- 
mache bildet  411,  427,  565.  Daneben  waren  freilich  noch  an- 
dere  Gotterbilder  sichtbar  859.  Das  Heiligthum  steht  als  der 
Heimath  zugehorig  an  der  rechten  Nebenthiir.  Die  rechte  Seiten- 
thiir  stellte  den  zur  Stadt  hin  fiihrenden  Weg,  die  linke  den 
nach  der  Fremde  hin  fiihrenden  vor,  jener  durch  Hauser,  dieser 
durch  landschaftliche  Umgebung  oharakterisirt.  Die  linke  Ne- 
benthiir endlich  zeigt  den  Weg  nach  Pharsalos  hin  an,  wo  Pe- 
leus wohnte.  Dass  dazu  der  an  der  linken  Periakte  befindliche 
Zugang  nicht  benutzt  worden  ist,  lasst  sich  wohl  nicht  bezwei- 
feln,  da  sonst  diese  Strasse  gebraucht  worden  ware,  um  die 
Wege  nach  Pharsalos  90,  nach  Lakedaimon  746,  nach  Delphoi 
881,  dann  wieder  nach  Lakedaimon  1008  und  endlich  nach 
Delphoi  1070  anzudeuten.  Es  ware  mithin  die  linke  Periakte 
so  oft  gedreht  worden,  wie  sonst  in  keinem  Trauerspiele ;  denn 
eine  oftere  Drehung  als  eine  einmalige  wird  sich  in  keinem 
nachweisen  lassen.  Erscheint  dagegen  Peleus  durch  die  linke 
Nebenthiir,  so  braucht  eine  Drehung  der  linken  Periakte  nur 
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1070*)  einzutreten ;  oder  wenn  auch  der  Weg  nach  Delphoi 
881  noch  besonders  durch  Drehen  angezeigt  wurde,  so  war  nur 
ein  dreimaliges  Umwenden  der  Periakte  nothig.  Da  aber  eine 
Analogie  zu  dem  letztem,  dass  bei  dreimaliger  Umwendimg  der 
Periakte  nur  zweierlei  Q-egenden  zum  Vorschein  kommen,  sich 
nicht  beibringen  l^sst;  iiberdies  eine  Nothwendigkeit  dazu  nicht 
vorliegt:  so  wird  man  es  wohl  bei  dem  eimnaligen  Drehen  ha- 
ben  bewenden  lassen.  —  Thiiren  werden  fiinf  angewendet. 

Aus  dem  Heiligthum  der  Thetis,  der  rechten  Nebenthiir, 
tritt  (1)  Andromache  vor.  Durch  die  Mittelthiir  erscheint  aus 
dem  koniglichen  Palaste  56  die  Dienerin,  147Hermione;  durch 
sie  entfernt  sich  letztere  268,  desgleichen  Menelaos  mit  Mo- 
lottos,  Andromache  und  den  koniglichen  (cf.  493)  Dienem  463 ; 
aus  dem  Palast  kommen  501  Andromache,  Molottos  imd  Mene- 
laos, 802  die  Amme,  825  Hermione.  —  Durch  die  linke  Neben- 
thiir geht  nach  Pharsalos  hin  die  Dienerin  90;  von  da  kommt 
Peleus  547  (cf.  752  und  den  gleichen  Fall  in  des  Euripides 
Elektra),  dahin  geht  zurtick  Peleus  mit  Andromache  imd  Mo- 
lottos 765  (cf.  die  iqri^iav  odov  752)  ;  von  da  kommt  Peleus  1047. 
—  Durch  die  rechte  Seitenthtir  (aus  der  Stadt)  kommt  Mene- 
laos mit  Molottos  309  (vergl.  73),  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  der 
Chor  der  Phthiothiden  117.  —  Durch  die  linke  SeitenthiLr  ent- 
fernt sich  Menelaos  (vergl.  854  u.  918)  746;  von  daher  kommt 
Orestes  und  zwar  aus  Delphoi  881  (vergl.  998  u.  1090  ft.)] 
durch  sie  geht  Orestes  mit  Hermione  nach  Lakedaimon  1008 
(vergl.  984),  kommt  1070  der  Bote  aus  Delphoi;  imd  endlich 
wird  von  daher  der  todte  Neoptolemos  gebracht  1166.  Thetis 
erscheint  1231,  wie  die  Worte  des  Chors  1228  ff. 

SalfAtov  odi  Tis  Uvxiiv  atd-iga 
nogd'fiivofi.ivog  tdSv  Innoftortuv 

zeigen,  in  der  HShe,  und  zwar,  wie  bei  derartigen  Erscheinim- 
gen  Branch  ist,  an  der  linken  Seite  der  Biihne  in  Wolken,  sei 
es  auf  dem  Theologeion,  einer  andern  Maschine  oder  auf  dem 
Dache  der  Skene;  eben  dort  verschwindet  sie  auch.  —  Der 
Chor  zieht  nach  den  solennen  Schlussversen  durch  die  rechte 
Parodos  ab.  Peleus  will  zwar  mit  der  Leiche  nach  Delphoi 
1240;  aber  da  er  dazu  mancherlei  Vorbereitungen  trefifen  muss, 


*)  Die  G^gend,  yon  der  her  Orestes  881  erscheint,  braucht  nicht  nHher 
angegeben  zu  werden. 
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00  ist  nicht  zu  zweifeln^   dass  er  am  Schlusse  mit  der  L^iche 
sich  in  den  k5niglichen  Palast  begiebt. 

Herakleidai. 

Die  Billme  stellt  den  Platz  vor  dem  Tempel  des  Zeus  Ago- 
raios  in  Marathon,  einem  Orte  der  Attischen  Tetrapolis  80,  der 
ganz  in  der  NUhe  Athen's  liegend  gedacht  und  damit  fast  iden- 
tificirt  wird  (198,   387),   vor.    Vor  dem  Tempel  befindet  sich 
ein  Altar  des  genannten  Gottes.*)    Ueber   die  weitere  Umge- 
bung  des  Tempels  fehlt   es  fast  ganz   an  Andeutungen;   denn 
die  dofiOL  (477),  aus  denen  Makaria  kommt,  sind  nichts  anders, 
als  der  Tempel  selbst,  in  den  sich'Alkmene  mit  den  Tochtem 
des  Herakles  begeben  hat  (vergl.  584,  695).    Dieser  Tempel 
ist  es  auch,   der  646  rode  cfreyog  genannt  wird;    xind  in  ihin 
hM.ngen  anPflocken  die  WaflFen,  welche  lolaos  698  ff.  sich  brin- 
gen  lasst.    Andere  Gebaude  sind  freilich  in  derNahe;  nSmlich 
die,  in  welche  lolaos  aufgefordert  wird  zu  gehen,  nachdem  er 
den  Altar  verlassen  hat  340,  343,  347.    Sie  werden  aber  nir- 
gends  als  sichtbar  bezeichnet,   imd  es  bleibt  denmaph  zweifel- 
haft,  ob  sie  wirklich  dargestellt  gewesen  sind.    Ein  Zugang  zu 
ihnen  ist  nicht  erforderlich,  imd  die  fur  die  Handlung  nothigen 
Zugange  beschranken  sich  auf  drei:    den  Zugang  zum  Tempel 
durch  die  Mittelthiir,  den  durch  die  Seitenthiir  in  die  Fremde 
fUhrenden,   und  den  an  der  rechten  Seite  nach  Atheh  hin  ge- 
henden   (der  Chor  tritt  nd^mlich  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  ein). 
Wo   der  603  von  lolaos  genannte  Sitz  sich  befimden  hat,   ist 
nicht  genauer  angedeutet. 

Wenn  Geppert  1.  1.  p.  148  sagt:  „wo  die  Scene  in  Cder 
Iphigeneia  in  Aulis  imd  in)  den  Herakliden  des'  Euripides  war, 
dies  lasst  sich  beinahe  bis  aufs  Haar  bestimmen":  so  finde  ich 
dies  gewagt.  Fiihrt  er  doch  selbst  als  Beweis  fur  seine  Be- 
hauptung  nur  an,  dass  in  Marathon  die  Quelle,  welche  nach 
der  Makaria  benannt  worden  war,  den  Ort  bezeichnet,  wo  die 
Handlimg  verging.  Aber  gerade  diese  Quelle  wird  in  keiner 
Weise  mit  der  Handlung  in  nahe  Beriihrung  gebracht,  und  man 
sieht  daher  nicht  ein,  warum  die  Handlung  gerade  bei  ihr  soil 
vorgegangen  sein.    Wenn  Geppert  geneigt  ist,  den  Euripus  sich 


*)  Donner  (za  1  u.  33)  nimmt  mehrere  Tempel  oder  Alt&re  an ;  vergl. 
48,  61,  70,  73,  121  u.  s.  w. 
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als  Hintergnmd  der  Scene  zu  denkeu:  so  bietet  das  Stiidc  da- 
zn  durchauB  keine  Veranlassung  dar.  Im  Uebrigen  stehen  die 
einzekien  Theile  der  Scenerie  entschieden  in  Widerspruch  mit 
der  Wirklichkeit ;  den  Athenem  lag  in  ihrem  Theater  Boiotien 
nach  rechts  bin;  im  Theater ,  wo  die  Fremde  an  der  linken 
Seite  der  Bfihne  dargestellt  worde^  mnsste  es  ihnen  zur  Linken 
liegen. 

Dass  lolaos  mit  den  Sohnen  des  Herakles  im  Beginne  des 
Stlickes  sich  nicht  vor  den  Angen  der  Zuschauer  zum  Altare 
des  Zeus  binbegeben^  und  dort  mit  ihnen  als  Flehender  sich 
niederlassen  kann,  versteht  sich  von  selbst  Die  Worte  33 
Ixhac  xad-e^o^ead'a  fici^Lot  d^euiv  zeigen,  dass  die  genannten 
Personen;  sobald  sie  sichtbar  werden,  sich  schon  anjenemOrte 
befinden;  sie  mlissen  also  dahin  im  Beginne  des  Stiickes  durch 
irgend  welche  Maschinerie  sammt  dem  Altare  hervorgeschoben 
oder  hervorgeroUt  worden  sein. 

In  Bezug  auf  die  Scenerie  findet  keine  Verdnderung  statt; 
Thiiren  werden  nnr  drei  gebraucht. 

Aus  dem  Tempel  tritt  durch  die  Mittelthiir  Makaria  474^ 
Alkmene  646^  durch  sie  geht  701  ein  Diener  ab^  und  kehrt  von 
daher  720  zuruck.  —  Durch  die  rechte  Seitenthtir  tritt  Demophon 
120  ein,  geht  352  durch  sie  ab;  und  kommt  abermals  381  von 
da.  —  Durch  die  linke  Seitenthtir  aus  der  Fremde  her  kommt 
Kopreus  55,  und  geht  dahin  zuruck  287 ;  desselben  Weges  gehen 
Demophon  nach  574  und  Makaria  nach  601 ;  von  daher  kommt 
630  der  Diener  des  Hyllos;  dahin  geht  747  lolaos  mit  seinem 
Diener ;  von  da  kommt  ein  Sklave  der  Alkmene  784  (vergl. 
hierzu  die  Anm.  von  Pflugk),  endlich  ein  Bote  mit  Eurystheus 
928.  — 

Ob  Demophon  nach  473  von  der  Biihne  abgeht,  ist  nicht 
ganz  klar ;  Donner  spricht  sich  fiir  dessen  Entfemung  aus.  Da 
aber  Demophon  567 — 573  aufs  neue  spricht,  ohne  dass  seines 
KommeuB  gedacht  worden  ist:  so  scheint  mir  Donner's 
Ansicht  nicht  richtig  zu  sein.  Dazu  kommt,  dass  die  Prono* 
mina  in  488  und  493  nur  auf  den  Konig  als  eine  anwesende 
Person  hinweisen  konnen,  femer  dass  zwischen  hier  und  567 
keia  Anlass  fiir  den  Konig  die  Biihne  zu  verlassen  da  ist.  Er 
bleibt  also  wohl  sicher  auf  der  Biihne,  und  entfemt  sich  erst 
bald  nach  573.  Er  will,  tief  geriihrt  wie  er  ist,  nicht  bei  Ma- 
karia's  Abschied  gegenw^rtig  sein,  und  hat  iiberdies,  nachdem 
er  das  Nothige  angeordnet  hat,  keinen  Grund  zu  langerem  Ver- 
bleiben.    Wie  bald  er  sich  entfemt ,  ergiebt  sich  daraus,  dass 
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Makaria  ihre  Geschwister  nicht  dem  Eonige,  sondem  dem  lo- 
laos  allein  empfiehlt.  Ware  der  Konig  noch  anwesend,  so 
mtisste  ma^  das  Erstere  erwarten.  Somit  stimme  ich  Pflugk 
(vergl.  dessen  Bemerkung  zu  565),  nicht  Hermann,  bei. 

Der  Chor  tritt  73  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  ein.  Wenn 
Geppert  (1.  1.  p.  251)  geneigt  ist,  den  Chor  im  Verlaufe  des 
StUckes  auf  die  Biihne  kommen  zu  lassen,  bo  kann  sich  dies 
nur  auf  307  ff.  beziehen.  Nachdem  n^mlich  lolaos  ausgespro- 
chen  hat,  dass  die  Kinder  des  Herakles  hier  in  Athen  neue 
Freunde  gefunden  haben,  sagt  er  zu  diesen  Eindern: 

(for ,  <S  T^Pfj/',  avTots  /f?^a  Si^iaVy 
vfASls  T€  naiaCf  xaX  nikag  TtQoaikd-BXE, 

Aber  zu  TtQoaeXd^ere  ist  Subject  rexva,  das  v/uctg  tb  naici 
steht  in  parenthesi,  und  das  avrolg  bezieht  sich  nicht  zunS-chst 
auf  den  Chor,  sondem  auf  den  auf  der  Biihne  befindlichen  Ko- 
nig und  dessen  Begleitung.  Dass  der  Chor  hier  auf  die  Biiline 
steige,  ist  in  keinem  Falle  erforderlich. 

Wohin  der  Sklave  891  sich  verliert,  ist  nicht  zu  ersehen; 
es  scheint  da  freilich  etwas  ausgefallen  zu  sein,  wie  schonMus- 
grave  angedeutet  hat. 

Am  Schlusse  fuhren  Sklaven  den  Eurystheus  durch  die 
rechte  Seitenthiir  bin  fort;  eben  dahin  geht  Alkmene  mit  den 
Andem.  Der  Chor  endlich  entfernt  sich  durch  die  rechte  Pa- 
rodos. 

Die  Hiketiden  des  Euripides. 

Schauplatz  ist  der  Platz  Tor  dem  Tempel  der  Demeter 
und  Eore  (33)  zu  Eleusis  (2),  in  dessen  cTiyxdg  (30)  ein  Altar 
der  Deo  (93,  290)  sich  befindet.  Wie  aber  der  Tempel 
beschaffen  war,  lasst  sich  nicht  recht  ersehen,  und  auch 
von  der  Umgebung  desselben  erfilhrt  man  nur  so.viel,  als  fiir 
die  Handlung  durchaus  anzudeuten  nothig  war.  —  DieAthener 
sind  das  im  Stiicke  dominirende  Element,  und  danach  sind 
also  auch  die  Bedeutungen  der  Seiten  auf  der  Skene  zu  be- 
stimmen;  an  der  linken  Seitenthiir  befand  sich  daher  der  Weg 
nach  der  Fren\de,  an  der  rechten  der  nach  Athen  hinflihrende; 
der  Tempel  der  Demeter  lag  in  der  Mitte  der  Skene.*)  Der 
Ort,  an  welchem  die  sechs  Helden  verbrannt  wurden,  wird  durch 


*)  Die  938  genannten  oJxov  sind  nichts  als  der  Tempel  selbst 
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die  rechte  Nebenthiir  erreicht  worden  sein;  der,  wo  Kapaneus 
yerbrannt  wurde,  lag  in  der  Richtung  der  linken  Nebenthiir, 
unter  einem  hohen  steilen  Felsen,  der  demnach  dem  Tempel 
zur  Seite  sichtbar  war.  Der  Scheiterhaufen  war  (980)*)  sicht- 
bar.  Dennoch  scheinen  auch  neben  dem  Tempel  sich  noch 
Hftuser  befimden  zu  haben;  es  sind  dies  die,  bei  denen  (fxeXa- 
3'Qfav  ixTog  982)  die  vom  Theseus  fur  die  Todten  bestimmten 
Ehrengaben,  die  doch  nicht  aus  dem  Tempel  genommen  sein 
konnten,  erblickt  werden.  Da  zu  ihnen  fuhrende  Thiiren  nicht 
sichtbar  zu  sein  brauchen,  so  konnen  dieHHuser  leicht  so  dar- 
gestellt  worden  sein,  dass  man  keine  Thuren  in  ihnen  erblicken 
konnte.  —  Geppert  (pag.  152)  ist  der  Ansicht,  dass  die  Schutz- 
flehenden  des  Euripides  unter  alien  Stucken,  die  ims  erhalten 
sind,  den  reichsten  Beweis  dafiir  darbieten,  dass  die  Scenerie  der 
Alton  eine  Uebereinstimmung  mit  der  Wirklichkeit  angestrebt 
habe,  und  er  meint  sogar  die  Stelle  bestimmen  zu  konnen,  von 
wohef  der  Anblick  der  Skene  aufgenommen  worden  sei.  Es 
soH  die  Stelle  sein,  wo  dem  Pausanias  die  Graber  der  sieben 
Argivischen  Heerflihrer  gezeigt  wurden.  „Den  Hintergrund 
der  Scene,  sagt  er,  bildete  auch  hier  wahrscheinlich  das  Meer, 
den  Mittelpunkt  derselben  der  Tempel  der  Persephone  imd 
Demeter  (89),  in  dessen  Nahe  sich  noch  andere  Gebaude  befan- 
den  (940),  vor  denen  man  die  Graber  errichtete,  und  hinter 
denen  sich  ein  Fels  erhob."  Warum  das  Meer  in  der  Scenerie 
den  Hintergrund  bilden  soil,  dazu  sieht  man  keine  Veranlas* 
sung.  Uebrigens,  wo  soil  es  im  Hintergrunde  erscheinen?  Die 
Seitenthiiren,  durch  welche  Wege  nach  Athen  und  Theben  hin- 
gehen,  erlauben  nicht,  dass  es  in  deren  Nahe  erscheine.  Wenn 
es  der  Wirklichkeit  gemass  sichtbar  werden  sollte,  konnte  das 
Meer  nur  an  der  linken  Seite  erscheinen;  aber  gerade  da  darf 
es  auf  dem  Theater  nicht  gesehen  werden.  Der  Hintergru^d, 
die  eigentliche  Skenenwand,  stellt,  wie  daran  nicht  gezweifelt 
werden  kann,  den  Tempel  und  den  daneben  befindlichen  Fels 
vor.  Was  aber  dahinter  lag,  wurde,  wenn  es  niedrig  war, 
verdeckt;  also  konnte  das  Meer  dort  auch  nicht  sichtbar  wer- 
den. Da  ah&r  femer  der  Dichter  auf  dasselbe  keine  RUcksicht 
ninunt;  warum  sollte  es  dargestellt  werden?  denn  die  Scenerie 
ist  um  keines  andem  Zweckes  willen  da  als  der  zur  Anschau- 
ung   komimenden  Handlung   wegen.      Wenn  die   938  erwahn- 


*)  &aXa/iae  idifSe  Kanavimg  rvfifiav  ^'ff^V  ist  die  Umschreibung  fiir: 
ScheiterhaufBD. 
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ten  GebSade  wirklich  etwas  anderes  sein.  soUteii;  als  der  Tern- 
pel  selbst  (und  die  Moglichkeit  hiervon  kann  nicht  geleugnet 
werden):  so  sind  dodi  Gebaude  neben  Tempehi  etwas  so  Qe- 
wohnlicbeS;  dass  man  hieraus  nicht  schliessen  darf^  es  sei  spe- 
ciell  die  Umgebung  des  Tempels  zu  Eleusis  dargestellt  worden. 
Weiter  denkt  sich  Geppert  die  Graber  der  Helden  vor  diesen 
Gebauden  errichtet.  Aber  war  dies  wirklich  der  Fall,  dann 
bekommt  der  Tempel,  der  ganz  nahe  dem  Schauplatze  sein 
muss,  eine  zu  entfemte  Lage,  oder  die  Graber  liegen  dem  Tem- 
pel um  vieles  naher,  als  man  nach  dem,  was  dem  Pausanias 
gesagt  wurde,  annehmen  darf ;  und  die  Scenerie  ware  also  ein 
sehr  untreues  Bild  der  Wirklichkeit.  Ich  finde  nur  Eines,  was 
entschieden  fiir  eine  gewisse  Uebereinstimmung  der  Scenerie  mit 
der  Wirklichkeit  spricht,  und  das  ist  der  steile  Fels,  unter  und 
neben  dem  der  Tempel  sich  befand.  Aber  daraus  zu  schliessen, 
dass  das  gesammte  durch  die  Scenerie  gegebene  Bild  eine  Copie 
der  Wirklichkeit  sei,  wiirde  ich  fiir  iibereilt  halten,  zumal  da, 
was  hier  geschah,  in  grauer  Urzeit  geschehen  sein  sollte,  also 
der  spatere  Ort  nicht  die  Lage  und  das  Aussehen  des  friihem 
zu  haben  brauchte. 

Ausser  einer  Drehung  der  linken  Periakte  findet  keine 
Veranderung  der  Scenerie  statt.  Thiiren  werden  eigentlich  nur 
vier  gebraucht;  denn  statt  der  linken  Nebenthlir  scheint  das 
liber  ihr  befindliche  Pulpitum  in  Anwendung  zu  kommen. 

Im  Anfange  des  Stiickes  befindet  sich  Aithra  mit  den  sieben 
Miittern  vor  der  Mittelthiir  am  Altare;  auch  die  Dienerinnen 
der  Frauen  miissen  unfem  von  ihnen  beim  Beginne  sich  vor- 
&iden,  wie  auch  Adrastos,  von  dem  es  22  heisst,  dass  er  da- 
selbst  anwesend  sei  (x€tTa^  und  dazu  Markl.),  und  zwar  (104)  an 
den  TivXatg  des  Tempels,  nebst  den  sieben  Kindem  der  gefalle- 
nen  Fiirsten.  Auf  welche  Weise  ist  alles  dies  geschehen  ?  Die 
unmittelbar  am  Altare  befindlichen  Personen  konnen  in  keiner 
Weise  vor  den  Augen  der  Zuschauer  aus  den  Coulissen  ge- 
kommen  sein  und^ihre  Stellung  allmahlich  eingenommen  haben. 
Denn  wSren  sie  vor  den  Augen  des  Publicums  einzeln  hervorgetre- 
ten,  imd  batten  sie  sich  so  um  Aithra  geschaart,  wie  konnte 
Aithra,  zu  der  noch  keine  der  Frauen  gesprochen  hatte,  sagen,  sie 
sei  von  deren  Wunsche  unterrichtet?  sie  habe  bereits  einenHerold 
wegen  dieser  Sache  an  Theseus  geschickt?  Das  stumme  Spiel, 
welches  Geppert  (pag.  153)  dem  Beginne  des  Stiickes  vorauf- 
gehen  lasst,  geniigt  also  nicht,  die  Situation,  in  welcher  sich 
Aithra  im  Beginne  des  Stiickes  befindet,  zu  erkULren,  und  es 
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kann  mithin  keinem  Zweifel  unterliegen,  dags  Aithra  mit  den 
sie  tiingebenden  Frauen  und  mit  dem  Altare  beim  Beginne  des 
Stilckes  hervorgeschoben  oder  herausgeroUt  worden  ist.  In  dem 
Momente  aber^  wo  dies  geschah,  traten  die  Dienerinnen  der 
Frauen  an  die  eine  Seite  der  Tempelthttr,  Adrastos  mit  den 
Eindem  an  die  andere  Seite  derselben  vor. 

Durch  die  linke  Seitenthiir,  welche  den  Weg  nach  Theben 
anzeigt,  kommt  der  Herold,  der  sich  584  eben  dahin  wieder 
entfemt ;  eben  dahin  geht  femer  Theseus  597  (vergl.  634).  Von 
daher  kommt  der  Bote  634,  femer  794  die  sieben  Leichen*) 
und  alsbald  auch  Theseus  C^ergl.  838).  Nachdem  die  linke  Pe- 
riakte  gedreht  worden  ist,  erseheint  von  dort  1034  Iphis;  er 
geht  1113  eben  dahin  ab. —  Durch  die  rechte  Nebenthiir  kommt 
von  Athen  Theseus  86;  durch  sie  geht  Aithra  mit  Adrastos  und 
Theseus  ab  364  (vergl.  355);  von  dort  kommen  Theseus,  Adra- 
stos und  der  Herold  381  (in  Bezug  auf  Adrastos  vergl.  513). — 
Die  rechte  Nebenthiir,  die  zu  dem  Orte  fuhrt,  wo  die  sechs 
Leichen  verbrannt  werden,  passiren  Adrastos,  Theseus  und  die 
Kinder  (954,  vergl.  940);  sie  kommen  durch  dieselbe  Thlir  1114 
zuriick.  —  In  der  Gegend  der  linken  Nebenthiir  befindet  sich 
der  Scheiterhaufen  des  Kapaneus,  auf  den  sich  Euadne  aus  der 
Hohe  heruntersturzt.  —  Athena  ist  von  1183  bis  1234  offenbar 
in  der  H6he  sichtbar;  also  wohl  iiber  dem  Tempel.  Die  Art, 
wie  sie  zum  Vorschein  kommt,  ist  nur  aus  ihrem  plotzlichen 
Erscheinen  zu  folgem.  —  Am  Schlusse  begiebt  sich  Adrastos 
mit  Theseus  und  den  Kindem  nach  Athen  durch  die  rechte 
Seitenthiir,  um  dort  den  Eid  ewiger  Freundschaft  zu  schworen. 
Eben  dahin  begiebt  sich  zu  gleichem  Zwecke  der  Chor  durch 
die  rechte  Parodos,  der  also  keinen  Aniass  hat,  deshalb  die 
Biihne  zu  besteigen. 

Im  Einzelnen  ist  noch  Folgendes  zu  bemerkeif:  Wenn  von 
Euadne  987  gesagt  wird :  al^aqiav  ^ari^xe  TiirQav,  rj  ttjvde  36- 
fiwp  vftsQaTiQi^etf  n^vde  ifufiaivovaa  xelevS'OVy  so  zeigt  das  ?otijx€, 
dasB  sie  plotzlich  und  mit  einem  Male  auf  dem  iiber  dem  Schei- 
terhaufen des  Kapaneus  hervorragenden  Felsen  erseheint,  und 
also  von  hinten  her,  auf  einem  durch  die  Scenerie  zum  Theil 
verdeckten  Balcon  vortritt,    nicht  aber  von  einer  im  Niveau 


*)  expert  (pag.  155)  nimmt  &eilich  an,  dass  der  Leichenzug  durch 
die  Parodos  in  die  Orchestra  komme,  und  von  da  aus  mit  den  Worten 
(940)  etHxite^  ^^X^  vtkQwv  nach  der  Skene  sich  in  Bewegong  setse,  wo 
die  Leieben  tot  den  Augen  der  Zoschaaer  verbrannt  wiirden. 
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des  Logeion  liegenden  Thiir  hinaufgestiegen  ist.  Der  Fall  ist 
analog  dem  in  der  Euripideischen  Elektra  vorkommenden.  — 
Von  oben  her  will  sich  Enadne  in  die  Flammen  des  Scheiter- 
haufens  stiirzen  1017,  iind  sie  thut  es  auch  1071.  Da  der 
Scheiterhaufen  vom  Chore  gesehen  wird,  muss  er  auch  den 
Zuschauem  sichtbar  sein.  Da  aber  iselbst  das  Verbrennen 
einer  Puppe  in  einem  Haufen  Holz  nicht  so  schnell  vor  sich 
gehen  kann,  wie  die  Handlung  des  Stuckes  verlangt:  so  muss 
man  wphl  annehmen,  dass  vom  Scheiterhaufen  nur  ein  Theil 
neben  dem  Felsen  sichtbar  war,  der  grosste  Theil  desseiben 
hingegen  durch  den  Felsen  verdeckt  wurde.  Das  Herabstiir- 
zen  der  Euadne  liess  sich  in  dem  Falle  leicht  darstellen;  sie 
durfte  nur  auf  dem  Balcon  etwas  zur  Seite  treten,  oder,  da 
der  Balcon  selbst  den  Zuschauem  nicht  sichtbar  war,  sich 
schnell  herunterbeugen,  und  sie  war  dadurch  dem  Anblicke 
der  Zuschauer  plotzlich  entzogen.  Das  Brennen  des  Scheiter- 
haufens  aber  wurde  wohl  zumeist  durch  den  Glanz  der  hinter 
dem  Berge  leuchtenden  Fackeln  dargestellt.  An  das  Verbren- 
nen einiger  Holzblocke,  aus  denen  man  vielleicht  geneigt  sein 
.  konnte  den  Scheiterhaufen  bestehen  zu  lassen,  kann  eben  so 
wenig  wegen  der  Kiirze  der  Zeit,  in  der  alles  geschehen  sein 
muss,  gedacht  werden,  als  wegen  der  Nahe  der  feuerfanglichen 
Coulissen.  Dazu  kommt,  dass  auf  Flanunen  und  Bauch  im 
Texte  kein  besonderer  Accent  gelegt  wird,  und  man  ist  daher 
durchaus  nicht  befugt,  ein  grossartiges  Schauspiel  der  Art  hier 
vorauszusetzen. 

Wo  der  Chor  wahrend  des  Stuckes  sich  befindet,  das  hat 
bereits  zu  mancherlei  Erorterungen  Veranlassung  gegeben.  Na- 
mentlich  hatKock  (1.  1.  p.  26 — 28)  die  Schwierigkeiten,  welche 
das  anfengliche  Erscheinen  desseiben  betreffen,  sodann  die, 
welche  den  Ort  betreflfen,  an  dem  er  sich  im  Verlaufe  der 
Handlung  befindet,  oflfen  und  vorurtheilsfrei  besprochen.  Ueber 
das  Erscheinen  desseiben  im  Beginn  des  Stuckes  ist  bereits 
gehandelt  worden;  es  liess  sich  nicht  daran  zweifeln,  dass  er 
sich  auf  dem  Logeion  befand,  und  dass  namentlich  die  sieben 
Mutter  die  Aithra  mit  Oelzweigen  in  den  Handen  am  Altare 
dicht  umgaben  (10,  44,  63,  93  ff.  359),  und  Kock  hat  voUkom- 
men  Recht,  wenn  er  (p.  27)  sagt:  „e8  giebt  kein  Stiick,  in  dem 
sich  der  Chor  gleich  von  Anfang  an  in  der  Orchestra  vorfSude, 
ohne  zugleich  entweder  beim  Einzuge,  oder  doch  nach  seiner 
Ankunft  auf  seinem  Standorte  irgend  ein  Lied  vorzutragen/' 
Es  bleibt  ubrig  zu  sehen,  welche  Stellu^g  der  Chor  weiterhin 
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eiimimmt.    Bis  359;  wo  Theseus  die  greisen  Frauen  auffordert; 

mit  den  Zweigen  vom  Altar e   sich   zu  entfemeii;  kann  in  der 

Stellnng  des  Chors  keine  Veranderung  vorgegangen  sein.     Mit 

364  hii^egen;  wo  Theseus  mit  Aithra  abgeht;  mtlssen  die  Grei- 

sinnen  ihren  Platz   am  Altare  aufgegeben  haben^  weil  Aithra 

sonst  sich  nicht;  ohne   einer  Schidd  zu  verfallen,   vom  Altare 

hatte  entfemen  konnen.     Da  aber  die  Greisinnen  von  nun  an 

keinen  Anlass  haben^  im  Bereiche  des  Heiligthums  zu  verblei- 

ben;  so  muss  man  geneigt  sein  anzunehmeu;   dass  sie  und  der 

Chor  tiberhaupt  sich  jetzt   zu  dem  Orte  hinbegebeu;   der  dem 

Chore  ordnungsmassig  zukommt;   in  die  Orchestra.    Dass  der 

Chor  es  wirklich  thut;  wird  freilich  nicht  gesagt;  aber  es  war 

unnothig  es  zu  sageu;   weil  die  Zuschauer  sahen^  was  er  that; 

und  das  w§.hrend  des  Hemiedersteigens  in  ^e  Orchestra  ge- 

sungene  Lied  (365 — 380)  ist  dieParodos  (nicfit  das  mit  42  be- 

gixmende;   welches  Kock  dafiir  erkllUi;).     Die  erste  bestimmte 

AnzeigO;  dass  sich  der  Chor  in  der  Orchestra  befindet;  ist  den 

Worten   des  Thebanischen  Heroldes  zu  entnehmen.     Er   sagt 

(470)^  dass  Theseus  den  Adrastos  forttreiben  soUe,  falls  er  mit 

arififiaTa  erscheine.     So  konnte  er  ntir  sprechen,   wenn  er  die 

Greisumen  nicht  neben  sich  oder  auf  dem  Logeion  erblickte. 

W&re  dies  der  Fall  gewesen,  so  wfire  es  mehr  gewesen,  als 

der  Herold  delbst  als  moglich  vorausgesetzt  hatte.  Daraus  ergiebt 

sich  also^  dass   der  Chor  sich  schon  in  der  Orchestra  befand. 

Eben  darauf  fiihrt  weiter  das  mit  778  beginnende  Lied.    815 

n&mlich  verlangen  die  Mutter  die  Leichen   ihrer   vor  Theb^i 

gefallenen  SohnC;  die  eben  herzugetragen  werden,  zu  umarmen* 

Die  Antwort  des  Adrastos  ^sig  gestattet  ihnen  dies  nicht;  denn 

sonst  konnten  die  Frauen  nicht  ergM.nzend  hiozusetzen:  Ttrjind'- 

T(ov  y    aXig  fiaQog.   Daran  schliesst  sich  femer  nichts,  was  auf 

Umarmen^  Kiissen;  was  auf  das  Aussehen  der  Leichen  Bezug 

hatte^    sondem  nur  Aeusserungen  allgemeinerer  Art  iiber  die 

Grosse  und  Gewalt  ihrer  Leiden  und  Schmerzen.     In  keinem 

Falle  sind  also  die  Mutter  in  der  NS.he  der  Leichen;  sie  sind 

nicht  auf  der  Skene*).  —   Zu  demselben  Resultate  fuhrt  auch 

eine  spHtere  Stelle.   941  sagt  n&mlich  Adrastos  zu  den  Frauen: 

tV%  d  TciXaipai  (nrp^eQegy  Teycvcov  Ttelag,  um  die  Kinder  zu  be- 

rtihren  (943).   Waren  die  Frauen  damals  auf  dem  Logeion  ge- 


*)  Die  Leichen  aber  sind  um  820  sicher  schon  da;  denn  eine  spS- 
tere  Ankonft  derselben  wird  nirgends  bemerklich  gemacht  (vergL  auch 
838--841}. 
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wesen,  no  waren  sie  gewiss  schon  vor  der  Anffordenmg  «af  die 
Leichen  zugeeilt;  aber  nichts  der  Art  geschieht;  sie  sind  also 
von  den  Leichen  femer^  and  zwar  in  der  Orchestra  ^  90  dass 
sie  die  grlU^sliche  Verstummelnng,  w'elche  die  Gefallenen  erfab^ 
ren  haben^  nicht  sehen  konnen.  Damit  stimmt  auch  libereiii; 
was  aus  dem  letzten  Chorliede  1114  zu  ersehen  ist^  nnd  der 
Chor  bleibt  demnach  nor  bis  gegen  360  auf  der  Btihne;  w&h- 
rend  des  ganzen  librigen  Stuckes  befindet  er  sich  in  der 
Orchestra. 

Aus  welchen  Personen  der  Chor  besteht;  darUber  kann 
kein  Zweifel  sein;  es  sind  die  sieben  die  Aithra  am  Altar 
umgebenden  Frauen^  und  wie  aus  71  zu  ersehen  ist  (aycjv  od^ 
aXlog  eQx^ccL,  yoog  yoiov  diddoxog'  dxovatv  TiQoanoXwv  xiQBq)j 
deren  Dienerinnen;  die  1115  a^q)inoXoi  genannt  werden^  die 
71  mit  Gesang  in  das  Lied  der  Greisinnen  einfallen.  Nur 
dartiber  lasst  sich  also  streiteu;  wie  viel  von  den  Liedem  und 
Beden  des  Chores  den  Greisinnen^  wie  viel  den  Dienerinnen  vx^ 
zutheilen  ist;  und  es  lohnt  wohl;  in  diesw  Beziehung  die  Chor- 
gesange  zu  durchmustem.  Im  ersten  Chorgesange  fallen  die 
zwei  ersten  Strophenund  Antistrophen  entschieden  den  Greisinnen 
zu  (4§,  52,  54,  59,  69,  70),  die  dritte  Strophe  und  Antistrophe 
den  Dienerinnen  (72,  73,  83,  84),  der  grosste  Theil  also  den 
alten  Frauen,  weit  Geringeres  deren  Begleiterinnen.  Dies 
Verh3ltniss  ist  auch  im  weiteren  Verfolge  zu  bemerken;  ja  das 
bei  weitem  Meiste  kann  nur  von  den  Greisinnen  ausgesprochen 
werden,  oder  ist  doch  fiir  diese  weit  angemessener  als  for  die 
Pienerinnen.  So  geh5rt  den  ersteren  193  u.  194,  femer  263  ff. 
(wie  eine  Vergleichung  von  266  mit  268,  falls  diese  Worte 
dem  Chor  zugehoren,  zeigt),  273,  2^74,  276,  279,  280,  283,  285, 
endlich  332  und  333  wegen  der  Anrede  ^LlTorrj  den  Muttem 
zu,  und  nur  250  und  251  haben  einen  etwas  unentschiedeneren 
Charakter.  —  In  dem  365  beginnenden  Liede  kann  hochstens 
die  Antistrophe  von  den  Dienerinnen  gesungen  worden  sein^ 
das  Andere  (vergl.  370,  375,  376)  filllt  unzweifelhaft  den  grei- 
sen  Frauen  zu.  Von  den  zunachst  folgenden  Worten  des  Chores 
(es  sind  nur  463  u.  464,  511  u.  512  und  564  u.  565),  die  nur 
gelegentliche  unerhebliche  Bemerkungen  enthalten,  lasst  sich 
nur  sagen,  dass  kein  Grund  da  ist,  sie  den  greisen  Frauen 
abzusprechen.  In  dem  nachstfolgenden  Wechselgesange  zwi- 
schen  zwei  HalbchSren  (598  —  633)  ist  es  ganz  naturlich  an 
eine  Theilung  des  Chores  in  Mutter  und  Dienerinnen  zu  den- 
ken;  und  in  der  That  eignen  sich  auch  die  Verse  599,  606  u. 
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607;  613;  622  u.  623  nur  fiir  das  erste  Hemichorioii;  die  Mut- 
ter; der  Rest  &llt  den  Dienerinnen  zu.  Die  bis  zum  nachsten 
Stasimon  yorkommendeii  Bemerkungen  (es  sind  in  fast  200  Ver- 
sen  nur  641—643,  647  —  649  und  731  —  733)  sind  abermals 
sehr  untergeordneter  Art,  so  dass  sich  aus  ihnen  nicht  mit  Be- 
stimmtheit  ersehen  lasst;  wem  sie  zufallen.  Nach  dem  Ver- 
h&ltnisse  aber,  was  sich  bis  dahin  bemerken  liess,  warden  auch 
dieseWorte  wohl  den  Miittem  zuzutheilen  sein.  Das  nftchste 
beim  Herannahen  der  Leiehen  gesungene  Lied;  in  welches  auch 
Adrastos  ab  und  zu  ein&Ut;  lUsst  eine  deutlichere  Unterschei- 
dung  zu.  Strophe  und  Antistrophe  I  gehoren  wegen  782,  786, 
789;  791;  793  den  greisen  Frauen  zu;  eben  so  die  zweite  Strophe 
(798,  802—804,  807  u.  810)  und  Antistrophe  (815  ff.  822,  825). 
Bis  zu  dem  955  beginnenden  Stasimon  kommt  der  Chor  nur 
918—924  zu  Worte,  und  diese  Verse  fallen  wegen  919,  920, 
924  unzweifelhaft  wieder  den  greisen  Frauen  zu.  In  dem  mit 
955  beginnenden  Stasimon  fUllt  die  grossere  erste  Halfte  bis  979 
wegen  956  ff.  963,  966  ff.  972  denselben  Frauen  zu,  und  erst 
die  auf  ftusserliche  Zwischenialle  aufinerksam  machenden  Verse, 
die  zum  Theil  die  bisherigen  Klagen  schnell  abbrechen  (vergl. 
980—989,  1009— 1011,  1031— 1033),  sind  den  Dienerinnen  bei- 
zulegen.  Welchem  Theile  des  Chores  1072,  1074  und  1075  zu- 
fallen mlissen,  l&sst  sich  nicht  bestimmen;  1077 — 1079  (vergl. 
71  oXig  i(i(x)  eignet  sich  nur  fiir  die  (jfreisinnen.  Wie  das  mit 
778  beginnende  Lied,  so  f&llt  das  letzte  mit  1114  beginnende 
so  offenbar  den  Muttern  zu,  dass  eine  ins  Einzelne  gehende 
Untersuchung  Uberfliissig  wird;  und  Alles  weist  also  darauf 
hin,  dass  die  Dienerinnen  nur  selten  und  ausnahmsweise  selbst- 
thatig  aufkreten,  die  bei  weitem  meisten  lyrischen  Parthien 
und  selbst  ein  Theil  der  vom  Chor  gesprochenen  Trimeter  ent- 
schieden  den  greisen  Frauen  zufallen. 

Die  Perser   des  Aischylos. 

Die  Handlung  geht  vor  dem  koniglichen  goldgeschmlickten 
Palaste  (140,  158)  in  Susa  (731,  762)  vor  sich;  der  Palast 
nimmt  also  die  Mitte  der  Scenerie  ein.  Neben  ihm  befindet 
sich  und  zwar  an  der  Seite  der  Heimath  das  Grabmal  des 
Dareios  in  Gl-estalt  eines  Tumulus;  endlich  fehlte  an  der  rech- 
ten  Seite  auch  wohl  nicht  die  Andeutung  der  nahen  Hauptstadt 
762.  Weitere  Andeutungen  in  Bezug  auf  die  Scenerie  bietet  das 
Stilck  nicht  dar,  und  eine  Aenderung  der  Scenerie  tritt  auch 
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nicht  ein.  Thiiren  werden  nur  drei  gebraucht:  die  Mittelthiir; 
welche  in  den  Palast  fiihrt,  die  den  Weg  in  die  Fremde  an- 
zeigende  linke  Seitenthiir,  und  endlich  die  rechte  NebenthtiT; 
vor  welcher  das  Grrabmal  sich  befindet.  Doch  wird,  wie  sich 
bald  zeigen  wird,  nicht  sowohl  die .  Thiir,  als  viebnehr  der 
liber  der  Thiir  befindliche  Balcon  gebraucht  Die  rechte  Sei- 
tenthiir wird  nicht  benutzt.  Da  aber  der  Chor  neben  ihr  er- 
scheint;  so  war  wohl  eia  Zugang  in  jener  Gegend  auch  ange- 
deutet.  Der  Chor  namlich;  aus  edlen  Persem  bestehend;  tritt 
aus  der  Stadt  kommend  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  auf. 

Ausserdem  ist  noch  Folgendes  zu  bemerken:  wennDroysen 
annimmt;  dass  sich  liber  dem  Palaste  die  Aussicht  auf  die 
Persische  Hauptstadt  eroffiaete,  so  geht  er  mit  seinen  Anforde- 
rungen  an  die  Scenerie  weit  iiber  das  hinaus^  was  die  Hand- 
lung  oder  das  Sttick  erfordert.  Ueberdies  wenn  der  im  Vorder- 
grunde  befindliche  Konigspalast  und  nicht  minder  das  Grabmal 
als  ansehnlichc;  hohe  GebEude  dargestellt  gewesen  sind:  so 
muss  schon  da.durch  den  Zuschauern  jede  Au&sicht  auf  das 
hinter  ihnen  Befindliche  benommen  worden  sein.  Da  aber  aus- 
serdem der  Chor  der  edlen  Perser  von  der  Stadt  her  konuuend 
durch  die  rechte  Parodos  eintritt,  so  kann^  was  von  Susa  etwa 
dargestellt  war,  nur  an  oder  neben  der  rechten  Periakte  ge- 
sehen  worden  sein.  Dass  man  wirklioh  etwas  von  der  Art 
dort  gesehen  hat,  darauf  deutet  auch  762  hin.  Unbegrundet 
ist  auch  die  Ansicht  Droysen's,  dass  der  iibrige  Raum  ausser 
dem  Palaste  nach  Art  der  hohen  Pforte  zu  Persepolis  mit  Sfiu- 
lenreihen,  an  denen  sich  die  reichen  Sitze  der  Hofleute  befim- 
den  hatten,  verziert  gewesen  sei.  Da  der  Chor  erst  am 
Schlusse  des  Stiickes  auf  die  Biihne  kommt,  und  zwar  nur  um 
sich  alsbald  wieder  von  ihr  zu  entfemen:  so  wtirden  die  den 
Edlen  bestimmten  Sitze  das  ganze  Stiick  hindurch  leer  geblie- 
ben,  und  also  eine  imangemessene  Zugabe  zur  Scenerie  gewe- 
sen sein.  Dass  Saulenreihen  irgendwie  im  Sttidke  angedeutet 
worden,  habe  ich  nicht  bemerkt.  Sind  dergleichen  da  gewesen, 
so  konnen  sie  nicht  iiber  die  Vorderseite  des  Palastes  hinaus- 
gegangen  sein,  weil  sie  sonst  den  Anblick  von  des  Da- 
reios  Grabmal  wenigstens  zum  Theil  den  Zuschauern  Bntzogen 
hUtten. 

Das  Grabmal  selbst  erklart  Hermann  (zu  650)  mit  Becht 
fiir  einen  Tumulus;  wird  es  doch  661  geradezu  ox^og  genannt^ 
was  ChoepL  4  flf.  imd  bei  Sophokles  fiir  Grabhiigel  gebraucht 
wird.     Als  konigliche  GrabstHtte  war  der   Grabhiigel   sicher 
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von  bedeutender  Hohe,  ziimal  da  er  neben  dem  grossartigen 
koniglichen  Palaste  sich  befand.  Auch  hebt  der  Dichter  selbst 
an  ihm  axgov  %6qv^i§ov  hervor.  Das  Vorbild  zu  demselben 
waren  wohl  die  den  Hellenen  sehr  wohl  bekannten  Tumuli  der 
Lydiscben  K6nige  bei  Sardes.  Schon  we^en  der  eben  genann- 
ten  Gestalt  desselben  kann  es  nicht  durch  die  Thymele  in  der 
Orchestra,  wie  Genelli  (p.  73)  und  Droysen  fiir  wahrscheinlich 
halten,  dargestellt  worden  sein.  Um  iiber  dessen  Lage  ins 
EQare  zu  kommen,  ist  zu  beachten,  dass  der  Schatten  des  Da- 
reios  auf  ihm  sichtbar  wird,  nicht  aber  sich  erst  zu  ihm  hin- 
begiebt,  Der  Wunsch  des  Chores  661:  i%^^  ijt*  aycgov  xd^t;/u- 
fiov  ox^ov  schliesst  zwar  ein  aUmahliches  Hinzutreten  zu  dem 
Ghrabmale  nicht  aus.  Da  aber  der  Chor  vor  dem  Anfange  der 
Rede  des  Dareios  auf  dessen  Erscheinen  nicht  aufinerksam 
macht,  so  ist  daraiis  mit  Sicherheit  zu  entnehmen,  dass  weder 
er  noch  die  Zuschauer  den  Dareios  friiher  gewahr  werden, 
als  da  wo  er  zu  reden  beginnt.  Der  Schatten  muss  demnach 
plotzlich;  wie  auch  Hermann  meint,  erschienen  sein,  und  zwar 
da,  wo  ihn  der  Chor  zu  sehen  wiinschte,  auf  der  Spitze  des 
Grabhilgels,  weil  der  Dichter  ohnedies  den  Edlen  nicht  den 
Wunsch  in  der  Weise  in  den  Mund  gelegt  hatte.  Ein  sei- 
ches Erscheinen  des  Geistes  liess  sich  aber  nur  dann  ohne 
grosse  Schwierigkeiten  bewerkstelligen,  wenn  der  Grabhii- 
gel  nicht  frei  auf  der  Biihne  da  stand,  sondern  neben  dem 
Palaste,  und  zwar  gemalt  wie  der  Palast,  dargestellt  war.  Auch 
wenn  er  hoch  hinaufragte,  war  nichts  fiir  den  Schauspieler,  der 
zu  erscheinen  hatte,  nothig,  als  auf  einen  der  Balcone  in  den 
hoheren  Stockwerken  hinauszutreten,  imd  falls  es  noch  nothig 
war,  einige  Stufen  hinanzusteigen;  er  stand  dann  anscheinend  auf 
der  Spitze  des  Grabhugels,  und  konnte  ebenso  schnell,  wenn  es 
nothig  war,  von  dort  wieder  verschwinden.  —  Von  einer  stygi- 
schen  Pforte,  aus  der  Droysen,  Genelli  und  Donner  den  Schatten 
kommen  lassen,  kann  demgeinass  hier  keine  Rede  sein.  Aber 
ebenso  wenig  kann  auch  das  oLvanUana  angewendet  worden 
sein,  wie  Hermann  meint;  denn  dieses,  eiue  auf  dem  Boden 
des  Logeion  befindliche  Fallthiir,  konnte  nicht  das  plotzliche 
Erscheinen  und  Verschwinden  des  Geistes  auf  dem  Tumulus 
bewirken.  Haben  dagegen  die  Hellenen  eine  dem  ahnliche 
Hebemaschine  gehabt,  um  auch  ein  schnelles  gleichmassiges 
Erheben  von  den  Balconen  aus  zu  bewirken:  so  wird  eine 
Bolche  sicher  hier  angewendet  worden  sein.  —  Fiir  die  Lage 
des  Tumulus  an  der  rechten    Seite  des  Palastes   ist  nur  das 
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unsichere  Anzeichen  da^  dass  Xerxes  bei  seiner  Biickkehr  von 
HellaS;  als  er  die  Biihiie  betritt;  auf  das  Grabmal  keine  Riick- 
sicht  nimmt;  es  scheint  ihm  demnach  der  Palest  naher  gele- 
gen  zu  haben  als  das  sonst  hoch  verehrte  Grab.  —  Als  Atossa 
am  Grabe  Trankopfer  bringt  (612),  steigt  sie  natiirlich  nicht 
in  die  Orchestra,  wie  Donner  iind  Droysen  in  Folge  der  von 
iknen  vorausgesetzten  Scenerie  annehmen  miissen,  hinab.  Auch 
80  steht  der  Chor,  der  in  der  Orchestra,  dem  Rande  des  Lo- 
geion  nahe,  sich  befindet,  ihr  nahe  (687  iyyvg  earcjTeg  T(iq)ov)j 
da  dem  Logeion  eine  eigentliche  Tiefe  abgeht.  —  Auf  der 
Mitte  der  Skene  eine  Statue  Apollon's  zu  denken,  wie  Droysen 
und  Donner  thun,  dazu  fehlt  jeder  Anlass.  Nicht  dem  Apol- 
ion  opfert  Atossa,  sondern  am  Grabe  des  Dareios;  Apollon 
wird  bei  der  Beschworung  des  Dareios  nicht  anger ufen,  son- 
dern die  Unterirdischen.  Mag  also  auch  Pollux  eine  derartige 
Statue  der  Skene  vindiciren,  hier  fehlte  sie  eben  so  gewiss, 
wie  sie  vor  der  Hohle  Philoktef  s,  des  Kyklopen  oder  bei  der 
Ansicht  von  Heerlagem  fehlte. 

Dass  Atossa  158  aus  der  Mittelthiir  kommt,  dahin  526 
(vergL  610)  zurtickgeht,  601  wieder  von  dort  herkommt  und 
853  von  neuem  dahin  zurtickgeht,  1048  auch  Xerxes,  dass 
von  der  linken  Seite  her  248  der  Bote,  886  Xerxes  auftritt, 
bedarf  nach  dem  Gesagten  kaimi  der  Erwahnung;  der  Bote 
verliert  sich  um  526  von  derBuhne.  Ausserdem  ist  etwa  noch 
Folgendes  zu  bemerken:  Donner  ist  der  Ansicht,  dass  die 
Persischen  Greise  sich  vpr  Atossa,-  als  sie  vom  Wagen  steigt, 
niederwerfen.  Nun  zeigt  610  allerdings,  dass  die  Konigin  da 
nicht  zu  Fuss  ankommt;  aber  oxr}fia  braucht  keineswegs  ein 
Wagen  zu  sein.  Es  bezeichnet  hier  vielmehr  eine  Art  Thron  (wie 
auch  Droysen  vermuthet),  auf  dem  die  Konigin  sitzt,  als  sie  aus 
dem  Palaste  getragen  wird.  Ein  mit  Rossen  bespannter  Wa- 
gen ist  auf  der  antiken  Buhne  nicht  nachzuweisen ;  er  konnte 
auf  ihr  weder  aus  der  Mittelthiir  (hier  dem  Palaste),  noch  von 
der  Seite  her  erscheinen;  jenes  nicht,  weil  das  Niveau  des  Lo- 
geion nicht  mit  dem  der  Thiir  iibereinkommt,  letzteres  nicht, 
weil  Seitenthiiren,  namentlich  grosse,  fehlen.  —  Die  Frage  in* 
Bezug  auf  den  Wagen  wiederholt  sich  auch  in  Bezug  auf  Xer- 
xes, da  nicht  durchaus  klar  ist,  ob  er  zu  Fuss  oder  zu  Wagen 
erscheint.  Hermann  bemerkt  zu  971 ,  dass  der  Konig  auf  einer 
aQ^dfia^ay  nicht  zu  Fuss,  ankommt,'  setzt  aber  alsbald  hinzu, 
dass  er,  quum  descendisset ,  in  conspectum  et  ad  alloquium  chori 
prodierat.   Demnach  scheint  er  den  Wagen  selbst  den  Zuschauern 
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nicht  TorzufUhren^  sondem  anzunehmeii;  dass  der  EOnig  zu  Fuss 
auftritt.     Gewiss   verh&lt  es    sich   auch   so.    Wfire  der  Eonig 
im  Wagen  sitzend  erschienen,  so  wiirde  entweder  sein  Abstei- 
gen  von  ihm  bemerklich  gemacht  warden^  oder  der  Chor  wiirde 
ihm  dabei  behiilflich  gewesen  sein.     Nichts  von  alle  dem  ist 
bier  der  Fall,  und  also  selbst  dann,  wenn  die  zu  971  von  Her- 
mann gegebene  Erkl&rung  die  richtige  ist,  folgt  daraus  keines- 
wegs,  dass  der  Wagen  gesehen  worden  ist.    Ja,  der  Dichter 
scbeint   dies  absichtUch  vermieden  zu  haben.      Das  Auftreten 
des  Xerxes  zu  Fuss  steht  in  grellem  Gegensatze  zu   der  kurz 
vorber    aus   dem  Palaste   auf  einem    Thron  bervorgetragenen 
Atossa^  in  grellem  Gegensatze  zu  dem,  wie  sonst  der  Eonig  vor 
seinem  Volke  sieb  zeigte.  —   Was  Hermann  zu  886  in  Betreff 
derEleidung;  in  welcber  der  Eonig  erscbien,  SAgt:  prodit  Xerxes 
regio  omatu  cum  satellitibus,  -quorum  unus  vestem^  quam  in   hello 
gestaveraty  et  arma  tenet,     Non  enim  squallidum  et  lacerum  produ" 
cere  Aeschyleum  est,     Ideo  monuerat  Darius  Atossam,  ut  filio  dig^ 
num    omatum  ferens  ohviam  iret:    quod  factum  esse  extra  scenam 
apparet.     Aliter  ista  de  veste  Xerxis  lacerata  inepte  dicta  essent, 
scbeint  mir  nicbt  ricbtig.   Da  Xerxes  auf  seine  scblecbten,  zer- 
rissenen  Eleider   gerade   so    aufmerksam   macbt   (999  ninXov 
in^QQij^^  inl  avfiq)OQ^  xaxwv)^  wie  wenige  Verse  darauf  auf  die 
geringe  Zabl   seiner   Begleiter  (yvgivog   sl^i    TtQOJiofindjv):   so 
muss  man  annebmen,  dass,  so  wie  nur  Wenige  ibn  begleiteten, 
so  aucb  der  Eonig  nocb  in  Lumpen  geUeidet  war,  zumal  da 
der  Scbatten  des  Dareios  auf  eine  derartige  Erscbeinung  sebon 
im  Voraus  bingewiesen  batte*).    Femer  wenn  Atossa  dem  Eo- 
nige  Eleider  entgegen  sendete,  warum  bat  sie  ibm   nicbt   aucb 
eine  angemessene  Begleitung,  einen  glSuzenden  Wagen  gesen- 
det?     Und  wo  ist  Atossa  geblieben?  bat  sie,   die  dem  Sobne 
die  Buckkebr  in   seine  Besidenz  bat  erleicbtem  wollen,    ibm 
nicbt  entgegeneilen  und  ibn  in  die  Stadt  begleiten  wollen  oder 
k5nnen?  —  Hermann  findet  es  dem  Aiscbylos  nicbt  angemessen, 
dass  der  Eonig  in  zerrissenem  Gewande  erscbeine.   Ist  es  wUr- 
devoUer,  wenii  ein  Eonig  sicb  die  Lumpen,  die  er  abgelegt  bat, 
nacbtragen  lUsst,  um  sie  zeigen  zu  konnen?  wenn  er  mitseinen 
Lumpen  kokettirt?    Dass   ein  Eonig  nacb  unsEgli^bem  Webe, 
das  ibn  betroffen,  nacb  eiliger  Flucbt,  in  zerrissenen  Eleidem 
erscbeint;  tbut  der  Wurde  des  Aiscbylos  keinen  Eintrag.   Aber 


*)  navra  xaxiSv  vn^  alyovq  laxld^q  afi(pl  atijitni  arrj/jioQQayovOi  noi^ 
xOmv  ic^nfMnmv.  837. 
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weiter:  warum  hat  der  Konig;  nachdem  er  glanzende  Eleider 
angelegt;  noch  die  Lumpen  bei  sich  behalten?  wusste  er  etwa 
Bchoii;  dasB  die  edlen  Perser  seiner  barren  ^  iind  er  da  eine 
passende  Gelegenheit  haben  werde^  die  Lappen  vorzuzeigen? 
So  gut  die  Diener  mit  den  lieuen  Eleidern  zu  ihm  gelangt  sind, 
ohne  liber  dieBUbne  zu  gehen^  eben  so  gut  batten  sie  sich  auf 
ungesehenen  Wegen  mit  den  zerrissenen  entfemen  konnen.  Dazu 
kommt:  wo  imd  wie  hat  Atossa  den  Konig  vor  seinem  Erschei- 
nen  mit  neuen  GewSndem  ausgestattet?  Atossa  war  in  ihren 
Palast  gegangen,  um  dort  neue  Gew§,nder  zu  suchen  und  dem 
Sohne  damit  entgegen  zu  eilen.  |st  sie  nun  auf  einem  andern 
Wege,  als  iiber  die  Bilhne  bin,  ihm  entgegen  gefahren,  oder  hat 
sie  einen  Boten  uber  die  Biihne  bin  oder  auf  andern  Wegen 
ihm  entgegen  gesandt?  Aus  dem  Palaste  her  istNiemand  zmn 
Vorscbein  gekommen,  also  nur  auf  andern  Wegen  kann  es  ge- 
scheben  sein.  Aber  es  ist  gegen  alle  Analogie  in  der  Tragodie 
(und  selbst  die  Eomodie  hat  sich  nur  ausserst  selten  Ausnahmen 
davon  erlaubt),  dass  eine  am  Orte  der  Handlung  befindliche 
Person  den  Zuschauem  unsichtbar  ihren  Wobnort  verlasst, 
und  mit  anderen  von  aussen  nabenden  Personen,  die  auf  dem 
Wege  der  Fremde  ankommen,  sich  in  Verbindung  setzt.  Ja 
es  gehSrt  schon  zu  den  grossen  Seltenheiten/dass  Scbauspieler 
aus  einer  andern  Thiir  auftreten,  als  aus  der,  in  die  sie  von 
der  Biihne  her  eingetreten  sind;  und  selbst  dann  ist  es  nie  un- 
terblieben,  die^e  kleine  Abweichung  von  der  Kegel  zumotiviren. 
Hier  feblt  eine  solcbe  Motivirung,  welche  auf  die  Nothwendig- 
keit  von  der  Regel  abzuweichen  hinwiese,  ganz.  Wenn  Her- 
mann meint,  dass  des  Dareios  Aufkrag  den  Sohn  vor  seiner  An- 
kimft  mit  Eleidern  auszustatten  auch  in  sich  scbliesse,  dass  ihm 
Folge  gegeben  werde,  weil  man  sonst  nicht  einsebe,  wozu  er 
ertbeilt  worden  sei :  so  scheint  er  zu  iiberseben,  dass  der  Auf- 
trag  niebt  um  der  Folgen  willen,  die  er  haben  soil,  gegeben 
ist.  Des  Dichters  Zweck  ist  in  dem  Auftrage  und  in  der  als- 
bald  folgenden  Bereitwilligkeit  der  Atossa  ihm  zu  geniigen  er- 
reicbt.  Indem  den  Vater  auch  im  Grabe  das  ungebeure  Wehe, 
das  den  Sohn  betroffen  hat,  jammert,  und  er  den  Sohn  mog- 
licbst  bald  g^trostet  zu  seben  wiinscht  in  dem,  wo  es  m5glich 
ist;  indem  in  Folge  dessen  die  Bereitwilligkeit  zu  belfen  und 
die  Liebe  der  Mutter  zu  dem  Sohne  zu  Tage  tritt,  wird  das 
Mitgefuhl  fur  den  im  Uebrigen  ubermiithigen  Xerxes,  der  trotz 
aller  elterlicben  Liebe  dem  tiefsten  Elende  und  der  grossten 
Schmach  verfallen  ist,  in  dem  Zuscbauer  rege  gemacht;   und 
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dies  gerade  ist  ea,  was  der  Dichter  erreichen  wollte.  Warum 
die  Hulfe  dem  Xerxes  nicht  wirklich  zukommt;  ist  genugsam 
Von  dem  Dichter  motivirt,  denn  33  Verse  nach  der  Zusage  der 
Atossa;  dem  Sohne  helfend  mid  trostend  zu  nahen^  ist  Xerxes 
(886)  schon  da;  moid  da  er  in migemessenem  Schmerz  iiber  seine 
Verluste  auffcritt;  da  er  keine  Spm*  von  erfahrener  Trostmig  an 
sich  tragt;  da  er  nicht  andeutet^  dass  er  die  Liebesgaben  der 
Mutter  erhalten  habe^  da  er  nicht  sagt,  dass  er  andere  EHeider 
als  Lmnpen  an  sich  trage:  so  kann  auch  die  Htilfssendmig  der 
Atossa  in  keinem  Falle  erfolgt  sein.  Fragt  man  dagegen^  wa- 
rum Atossa  nicht  wenigstens  da,  wo  des  Xerxes  Ankunft  er- 
folgt ist;  alsbald  ihm  entgegeneilt;  zumal  da  der  Schatten  des 
Dareios  ihr  empfohlen  hat  839 

all*  aijTdv  ivtpQovtos  Ov  nqavvov  Xoyoig' 
fd^ovris  yicQ,  olda^  Oov  xIvmv  avi^ixai' 

SO  ist  freilich  nicht  zu  leugneU;  dass  das  Nichterscheinen  det 
Konigin  befremdet.  Aber  wenn  die  Situation ,  in  der  der  tief 
gedemiithigte  Eonig  den  Edlen  seines  Reiches  gegeniibersteht^ 
wenn  der  gewaltige  Umschlag  des  Gliickes,  das  sich  an  Xerxes 
gezeigt  hatte,  nicht  ganz  fltichtig  vor  den  Augen  der  Zuschauer 
voriibergehen  soUte:  so  konnte  und  durfte  Atossa  nicht  alsbald 
erscheinen.  Denn  die  Mutter  hatte  der  von  Dareios  erhaltenen 
Weisung  gemass  ihn  alsbald  einladen  miissen;  mit  ihr  in  den 
Palast  zu  gehen.  Ein  so  schnelles  Hinwegeilen  aber  hatte  der  Wir- 
kung  von  des  Xerxes  Erscheinung  bedeutenden  Eintrag  gethan. 
'Wie  die  Schauspieler  und  der  Chor  am  Schlusse  des  Stiickes 
sich  entfernen,  Islsst  sich  wegen  des  verderbten  Textes  nicht 
mit  Sicherheit  angeben.  Hermann  nimmt  an,  dass  der  Chor 
den  Eonig  in  den  Palast  begleite  (vergl.  1047  u.ff.),  und  da 
Atossa  schon  525  zum  Chor  gesagt  hat:  nQone^Tt^^  ig  Sofiovg: 
so  ist  ein  solches  Abziehen  zu  erwarten  gewesen.  Es  beginnt 
dasselbe  bei  der  siebenten  Antistrophe,  wo  Xerxes  sagt:  alaxTog 
eg  d6f40vg  xie,  welche  Worte  auch  Donner  als  Einladimg  in  den 
Palast  zu  gehen  fasst. 

H  e  1  e  n  e. 

Die  Handlung  geht  vor  dem  Palaste  des  Aegyptischen  Eo- 
nigs  auf  der  Insel  Pharos  vor  sich.  Die  Buhnenwand  zeigt  den 
vor  dem  Palaste  befindlichen  Platz,  und  die  HauptgegenstHnde; 
welche  die  Scenerie  zeigt,  sind  zwei  Gebaude  (nur  so  viele 
werden  466  unterschieden),  der  konigliche  Palast  und  das  Grab- 
mal  des  Proteus.    Der  erstere(144,  1170)  ist  ein  grosses  Haus, 
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mit  dicken  hohen  Wanden,  darum  befestigt  genannt  und  von 
prUchtigem  Aeussem,  in  der  Hohe  mit  Gesimsen  oder  Zinnen 
verziert  (68,  70),  mit  einem  grossen  hehren  Thor  (431,  438,  789, 
vergl.  858  ff.).   Das  Qrabmal  des  Proteus  (64)  mit  einer  T/tQrjmg 
(547)  und  dunkelrothen  Saulen  (ifinv^ovg  ogd'OCfrccTag  547)  ver- 
sehen,   aus  Stein  und  zwar  geglattetem  (962,  986)   bestehend, 
liegt  neben  dem  Ausgange  aus  dem  Konigspalaste  (ctt*  i^odowi 
1165).    Oben  ist  es  flach,  so  dassMenelaos  daran  denken  kann, 
hinauf  zu  steigen    und  dort  sich  mit  Helene  zu   todten  (842, 
964).     An  seinem  Fusse  befindet  sich  ein  Sitz  (315,  324,  528, 
797,  1178).   Dass  beide  Gebftude  sich  dicht  neben  einander  be- 
finden,  geht  aus  1165  mit  Bestimmtheit  hervor;  ihre  Lage  auf 
der  Skene,  und  welchem  Styl  sie  angehoren,  ist  sehr  unsicher. 
Daraus  dass  der  von  links  kommende  Teukros    nicht  als^ald 
die  am   Grabmale  sitzende  Helene  bemerkt,  dass  ihm  femer 
der  K5nigspalast  zun§,chst  in  die  Augen  fallt,  welches  letztere 
auch  beim  Auftreten   des  Menelaos    stattfindet,' indem    dieser, 
ohne  auf  das  Grabmal  zu  achten,  zu  dem  Palaste  tritt  und  dort 
anpocht,  mochte  man  geneigt  sein  zu  schliessen,   dass   der  Fa- 
last  weiter  nach  links   bin  gestanden  babe  als  das  Grabmal. 
Damit  stimmt  auch,   dass  der  Konig  bei  seiner  Rtickkehr  von 
der  Jagd,  wobei  er  durch  eine  an  der  Heimathsseite  befindliche 
Thtir  eintritt,  alsbald  sieht,   dass   der  Sitz  am  Grabmale,  auf 
dem  Helene  zu  weilen  pflegte,  leer  ist.    Aber  beides  ist  wenig 
entscheidend.    Denn   das  grossere  Gebaude  musste  den  Blick 
des  Fremden  zuerst  auf  sich  lenken,  und   der  in  Helene  ver- 
liebte    K5nig   musste    vor    allem    deren    Abwesenheit    bemer- 
ken.    Dennoch  scheini  gerade  die  angegebene  Stellung  derGe- 
b&ude  dem  Gauge  der  Handlung  am  angemessensten  zu  sein. 
—  Ob  das  Grabmal  eine  Pyramide  vorgestellt  hat,  oder  nicht, 
Iftsst  sich  aus  den  im  Stiicke  enthaltenen  Andeutungen  nicht 
aicher  ersehen.    Die  xQVjnig^  die  sich  unten  an  ihmbefand,  wie 
diePlattform  auf  der  Spitze  stimmen  dazu  sehr  wohl;  und  auch 
die  aQd-oardrat.  konnen  dabei  sehr  gut  eine  Stelle  am  Eingange 
gehabt  haben;  aber  alles  das  flihrt  doch  nur  zu  Vermuthungen, 
nicht  zur  Gewissheit.  —  Die  areyac,  in  denen  Helene  lange  bei 
und  unter  den  Dienem   des  Konigs  gelebt  hat,,  sind  kein  be- 
Bonderes  Gebftude,  sondem  die  im  kSniglichen  Palaste  fiir  die 
Dienerschaft  bestimmten  Raume,  da  besondere  Wohnungen  der 
Diener  fiir  den  Gang  der  Handlung  nirgends  erforderlich  sind, 
und  alle  Diener  nebst  Helene  entschieden  aUs  dem  koniglichen 
Palaste  hervortreten,  oder  in  denselben  sich  zuriickbegeben,  wo 
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sie  in  ein  dem  Orte  der  Handlimg  nahes  Qebaude  einzutreten 
Iiaben.  Eben  so  wenig  hat  die  heilige  Jungfrau  ihren  besonde- 
ren  Eingang  zu  einem  nur  flir  sie  reservirteti  Theile  des  Pala- 
stes;  und  letzterer  hat  also  nur  ^inen  Eingang.  An  der  linken 
Seite  der  Buhnenwand  flihrt  der  Weg  zur  Kiiste.  Der  Kdnig^ 
der  Yon  der  Jagd^  also  einem  Theile  des  heimathlichen  Bodens 
herkommt,  muss  einen  Eingang  an  der  rechten  Seiten-  oder 
Nebenthlir  gehabt  haben.  Durch  welchen  der  beiden  Eingftnge 
er  sichtbar  wurde^  l&sst  sich  nicht  sieher  angeben.  Das  vor 
der  rechten  Nebenthlir  (wie  es  scheint)  befindliche  Grabmal 
spricht  mehr  fdr  die  Seitenthiir.  Eine  zum  Gh*abmale  selbst 
ftihrende  Thlir  kommt  nicht  in  Anwendung*  —  Dass  das  Meer 
nahe  ist,  zeigt  179;  sichtbar  war  es  nicht.  Helene  sagt  zwar 
im  Anfange  des  Stiickes  NeiXov  fiev  a%5^  ycaXXtnccQ^svoc  ^oaij 
aber  jede  weitere  Andeutung  daflir,  dass  es  sichtbar  gewesen 
ist,  fehlt^  und  so  mag  es  vielleicht  der  Helene  von  ihrem  Stand- 
punkte  aus  nach  der  Intention  des  Dichters  sichtbar  gewesen 
sein^  den  Zuschauem  trat  es  nicht  vor  Augen^  zumal  da  es  an 
der  linken  Seite  der  Skene  hfttte  miissen  gesehen  werden.  — 
Eine  Verfinderung  der  Scenerie  tritt  nicht  ein;  Thliren  werden 
nur  drei  gebrauchi 

Durch  die  Mittelthiir  tritt  aus  dem  Palaste  im  Anfange  He- 
lene, und  geht  (317)  zur  Theonoe  mit  dem  Chore  385  in  den 
Palast  zuruck.  515  tritt  der  Chor,  527  Helene,  865  Theonoe  . 
aus  dem  Palaste,  und  letztere  geht  1029,  Helene  1106  (vergl. 
1369  ff.),  das  Gefolge  des  Konigs  1170  in  denselben  hinein. 
Helene  tritt  daraus  1185  hervor,  geht  mit  Menelaos  und  dem 
K5nige  1300  hinein;  Helene  kommt  1369  heraus,  1385  der  Ko- 
nig  und  in  seinem  Gefolge  Menelaos.  Nachdem  der  Konig  noch- 
mals  1399  hineingegangen  ist,  erscheint  er  wieder  1513.  —  Aus 
der  Fremde  und  zwar  von  der  Kiiste  her  erscheint  durch  die 
linke  Seitenthiir  Teukros  68,  Und  geht  dahin  163.  386  kommt 
von  da  Menelaos,  und  597  der  Bote,  der  dahin  757  zuriickkehrt. 
Eben  dahin  gehen  1450  Menelaos,  Helene  und  die  Ruderer. 
Darauf  erscheint,  nachdem  der  Konig  1390  Diener  mit  Schmuck 
zur  See  gesandt  hat,  auch  1412  einen  zweiten  in  Betreff  eines 
Schiffes,  1512  von  dort  ein  Bote.  —  Von  der  Jagd  her  erscheint 
mit  seinem  Gefolge  der  Konig  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthiir  1165, 
wie  es  scheint.  Der  Chor,  als  am  Orte  der  Handlung  zur  Zeit 
heimisch,  tritt  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  ein.  —  1642  erschei- 
nen  die  Dioskuren.  Da  sie  1662  die  Helene,  die  zum  Meere 
fortgegangen  ist,  so  anreden,  dass  sie  voraussetzen,  sie  werde 
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ihre  Worte  horen:  so  konnen  sie  nur  in  der  Hohe  sichtbar 
werden  (vergl.  den'analogen  Fall  in  der  Taurischen  Iphigeneia 
1447).  Eine  Veranlassung  fiir  sie  zurErSe  herabzukommen  ist 
nicht  vorhanden;  sie  bleiben  also  in  der  Hohe.  Ob  sie  aufdem 
tTtTCLOv  aQfia  dv^  aid^BQog,  wie  der  Chor  es  1495  wiinscht,  er- 
scheinen^  also  hoch  oben  an  der  linken  Seite  der  Buhne,  der 
fur  Gottererscheinimgen  solennen  Stelle,  oder  auf  dem  Palaste, 
ist  nicht  sicher  anzugeben.  Einfacher  liess  es  sich  auf  die 
zweite  Weise  herstellen.  Die  in  1665  enthaltene  Hindeutung 
auf  Rosse  fiihrt  zu  keiner  Sicherheit.      , 

Am  Schlusse  geht  der  Konig,  da  er  kein  Motiv  hat,  ander- 
warts  hin  zu  gehen,  in  seinen  Palast,  der  Chor  zieht  durch 
die  rechte  Parodos  ab. 

Wie  sehr  es  auch  beim  erstenBlick  auflFallt,  dass  der  Chor 
nach  385  mit  Helene  die  Skene  verlasst,  um  sich  zur  Theonoe 
zu  begeben,  zumal  da  kein  Scenenwechsel  eintritt,  und  der 
Chor  dabei  mit  Helene  tiber  dieBuhne  hin  sich  entfemen  muss: 
so  ist  an  der  Sache  doch  nicht  zu  zweifeln.  Ja,  es  lasst  sich 
sogar  auch  derGrund,  warum  es  geschieht,  erkennen;  es  sollte 
dadurch  die  Erkennungsscene  in  der  Weise,  wie  der  Dichter 
sie  zu  zeigen  wunschte,  moglich  gemacht  werden.  Blieb  der 
Chor  385  in  der  Orchestra,  so  war  es  nicht  zu  vermeiden,  dass 
Menelaos  durch  ihn  von  der  Anwesenheit  der  Helene  unterrich- 
tet  wurde.  Der  Chor  musste  also  entfemt  werden,  und  dazu 
gab  es  fiir  den  Dichter  kein  leichteres  Mittel,  als  das  welches 
er  angewendet  hat.  Der  Chor  musste  dabei  freilich  iiber  die 
Bilhne  hin  sich  entfemen.  Um  ihm  Zeit  zum  Besteigen  des 
Logeion  zu  lassen,  scheint  zwischen  dem  Entschlusse  zu  gehen 
(327  und  330)  und  der  Ausfuhnmg  (385)  das  Gesprach  zwischen 
Helene  und  dem  Chore  sich  etwas  lange  hinzuziehen.  —  Die 
Ruckkehr  des  Chores  aus  dem  Palaste  iiber  die  Bilhne  hin  (515) 
unterliegt  vollends  keinem  Zweifel,  da  der  Chor  nur  aus  dem 
Palaste  wiedererscheinen,  nur  auf  der  Biihne  auftreten  konnte. 
Der  Chor  aber  schreitet  hierbei  Helenen  voran,  damit  das  Er- 
staunen  des  Menelaos,  wenn  er  den  Chor  von  sich  und  seinen 
Schicksalen  reden  horte,  allgemach  mehr  sich  steigere,  und 
alles  so  weit  vorbereitet  werde,  dass  er  546  auf  seine  Gattin 
zueilen  kann.  —  Auf  der  Biihne  kann  der  Chor,  ungeachtet  seine 
Anwesenheit  auf  derselben  noch  einmal  unzweifelhaft  eintritt, 
nach  seiner  Riickkehr  aus  dem  Palaste  nicht  bleiben.  Denn  in 
den  niichsten  1100  Yersen  spielt  der  Chor  im  Dialoge  eine  so 
nntergeordnete  BoUe,  und  lasst  sich  so  selten  vemehmen,  dass 
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kaam  ein  zweites  Beispiel  aer  Art  aufzufinden  ist  la  der  nach- 
sten  Scene  zwischen  Menelaos  undHelene  spricht  er  gar  nicht; 
in  der  folgenden,  in  welcher  ein  Schiffer  des  Menelaos  herzu- 
tritt,  spricht  er  trotz  dem,  dass  das  Gesprach  sehr  wechselnd 
ist,  und  selbst  Stichomythien  mehrmals  eintreten,  nur  drelmal 
(698,  758  und  855).  In  der  folgenden  durch  das  Hinzutreten 
von  Theonoe  veranlassten  Scene  Islsst  er  nur  zweimal  (944  und 
996),  in  der  nachsten  nur  einmal  (1030)  sich  vemehmen.  Nach 
dem  von  1107 — 1164  gesungenen  Stasimon  kommt  er  in  der 
nachsten  Scene  gar  nicht  zu  Worte.  Hierauf  folgt  ein  Chor- 
gesang  (1301  — 1368),  und  in  dem  nachsten  Dialoge  schweigt  er 
wiederum  gllnzlich.  Es  folgt  das  Chorlied  1451  — 1511,  und 
erst  als  Theoklymenos-  1512  die  Buhne  betreten,  und  den  Ver- 
rath  des  Menelaos  imd  der  Helene  erfahren  hat,  scheint  der 
Chor  zu  erwachen,  und  greift  von  1619  an  in  dieHandlung  ein. 
Nimmerlnehr  kann  also  der  Chor  bis  dahin  auf  der  Buhne  ver- 
blieben  sein;  seine  ganzliche  Unthatigkeit  eben  so  sehr,  wiedie 
von  ihm  gesungenen  Chorgesange  zeigen,  dass  er  bald  nach 
seinem  Wiedererscbeinen  in  die  Orchestra  hinabgestiegen  ist. 
Was  ihn.  vor  dem  Schlusse  des  Stiickes  zu  neuer  Thiitigkeit 
und  zugleich  auf  die  Buhne  ruft*),  ist  der  Entschluss  des  Theo- 
klymenos, an  Theonoe  'wegen  ihres  Stillschweigens  riicksichtlich 
des  Verrathes  Rache  zu  nehmen.  Da  tritt  der  Chor,  oder  viel- 
mehr,  es  treten  ihm  einzelne  Choreuten  in  den  Weg  imd  halten 
ihn  am  Kleide  fest.  Dies  konnte  nur  geschehen,  wenn  Choreu- 
ten auf  die  Biihne  gestiegen  waren,  und  so  verlasst  der  Chor 
allerdings  kurz  vor  dem  Schlusse  nochmals  seinen  gewohnlichen 
Standort.  Dass  aber  alle  Choreuten  die  Biihne  betreten  haben, 
ist  nicht  wahrscheinlich ;  denn  das  alsbald  eintretende  Erschei- 
nen  der  Dioskuren  macht  jede  Bemiihung  von  Seiten  des  Chores 
uberflussig;  und  die  Choreuten,  welche  bereits  auf  der  BtOme 
sich  befanden,  sahen  sich  dadurch  sicher  veranlasst,  in  die  Or- 
chestra zuruckzukehren. 

Des    Euripides    Elektra. 

Mittelstiick  der  Scenerie  ist  das.  Haus  der  Elektra,  ein 
ziemlich  armlich  aussehendes  Gebaude  (207,  251  ff.,  305,  168, 
1139),  wie  Ackersleute  bewohnen  mochten.    Da  es  an  Bergho- 

*)  Und  zwar  zwischen  1619 — 1642;  denn  mit  dem  Erscheinen  der 
Dioskuren  beginnt  er  von  neuem  zu  schweigen,  und  singt  dann  nur  noch 
die  solenneu  Schlussverse,  ehe  er  sich  durch  die  Parodos  entfemt 
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hen  gelegen  war  (210  ovgeiovg  dv^  igiTtvccg)  und  man  zu  dem- 
selben  stark  hinansteigen  musste  (489):  so  ist  das  Haus  wohl 
halb  von  der  Seite  her  dargestellt  worden,  so  dass  dei*  Weg  zu 
ihm  nahe  an  der  Coulissenwand  hinauflFiihren  konnte.  Ohne 
diese  Stellung  hUtte  es  wenigstens  grosserer  Vorrichtungen  be- 
durft,  um  den  Weg  zu  ihm  hinanzufuhren.  —  Neben  dem  Hause 
befinden  sich  Stillle  oder  wenigstens  ^iu  Stall.  Denn  mit  Och- 
sen  will  der  Mann  Elektra's  aufs  Feld  hinaus;  zu  denKrippen 
im  Stalle  lasst  Klytaimnestra  nach  ihrer  Ankunft  -die  Rosse  ab- 
flihren.  Wenn  gleich  das  Haus  nicht  in  grosser  Entfemung  von 
der  Stadt  liegt  (denn  Elytaimnestra  kbmmt  schnell  genug  aus 
der  Stadt  zu  ihm  bin):  so  befindet  es  sich  doch  in  einer  abge- 
legenen  Gegend  246;  und  der  Hintergnmd  der  Scenerie  hat 
wohl  nur  die  Berge,  an  denen  das  Bauemhaus  lag,  gezeigt. 

Von  den  Thiiren  der  Skene  stellt  die  Mittelthiir  den  Ein- 
gang  zu  Elektra's  Hause  vor,  die  rechte  Seitenthiir  bezeichnet 
den  nach  Argos  flihrenden  Weg.  Auf  ihm  entfernt  sich  auch 
Elektra's  Gatte,  als  er  aufs  Feld  geht.  Daher  erscheint  er  mit 
den  Ochsen  nicht  auf  der  Biihne ,  und  die  Pferde  Klytainme- 
stra's  scheinen,  wenn  sie  durch  die  Parodos  hinausgeleitet  wer- 
den,  auch  den  an  der  rechten  Buhnenseite  befindlichen  Stallge- 
b&uden  zugeflihrt  zu  werden.  Eine  Andeutung  dieser  hat  also 
an  der  rechten  Periakte  sicher  nicht  gefehlt.  Die  rechte  Neben- 
thtir  eroffhet  ohne  Zweifel  den  Weg  zu  der  Quelle,  zu  der  Elek- 
tra  sich  begiebt;  eine  Hiigelreihe  oder  ein  Gebiisch  scheintdem- 
nach  dort  an  der  Scenerie  dargestellt  gewesen  zu  sein.  Die 
linke  Seitenthiir  flihrt  in  die  Fremde,  die  linke  Nebenthiir  zu 
dem  Landgute  des  Aigisthos  bin.  Zwischen  beiden  Wegen  muss 
man  sich  das  iibrigens  nicht  sichtbare  Grab  Agamenmon's  lie- 
gend  denken.  Dann  ist  es  einerseits  moglich,  dass  Orestes, 
der  vom  Grabe  herkommt,  auf  dem  Wege  der  Fremde  erscheint, 
andererseits  der  Paidagogos,  der  auch  von  der  linken  Seite  der 
Btihne  her  auffcritt,  nicht  nur  am  Grabe  kann  gewesen,  sondem 
auch  in  der  Nahe  von  des  Aigisthos  Landgut  vorbeigekonmien 
sein  kann.  Die  Thiiren  der  Skene  kommen  also  sanmitlich  in 
Anwendimg.  Eine  Aenderung  der  Scenerie  tritt  nur  durch  Um- 
drehen  der  linken  Periakte  ein.  Im  Beginne  des  Stiickes  nam- 
lich  erscheinen  von  Delphoi  herkommend  Orestes  und  Pylades 
neben  der  linken  Periakte.  Da  spater  der  Gatte  Elektra's  nach 
derselben  Seite  hin  sich  entfemen  muss,  um  nach  Lakedaimon 
zu  gehen:  so  muss  hier  eine  Drehimg  der  Periakte  eintreten, 
und  zwar  ohne  dass  eine  Person  x^n  aussen  her  auf  die  Buhne 
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tritt  Da  nun  aber  femer  Orestes  am  Schlosse  dee  StUckes  auf 
demselben  Wege  nach  Athen  abgehen  muss^  so  wiederholt  sich 
der  Fall;  die  Periakte  muss  nochmals  gedreht  werden.  Glei- 
ches  findet  am  Schliisse  der  Trachinierinnen  statt. 

Durch  die  Mitielthiir  aus  dem  Hause  tritt  auf  der  Land- 
mann  1  ,  femer  Elektra  54;  in  dasselbe  gehen  400  Orestes, 
Pjlades  und  die  Diener*),  demn&chst  Elektra  425.  Aus  dem 
Hause  kommt  Elektra  493,  femer  Orestes  und  Pylades  549; 
dahin  zuriick  geht  Elektra  698,  und  erscheint  wieder  751,  987 
begeben  sich  Orestes  und  Pylades,  1141  Elytaimnestra  und  1146 
Elektra  hinein.  Endlieh  konmien  Orestes,  Pylades  und  Ellektra 
mit  den  Lieichen  von  da  zuriick. 

Zur  Quelle  durch  die  rechte  Nebenthur  geht'Ellektra  81 
(vergl.  56) ,  und  kommt  von  da  1 1 2  zuriick.  Durch  die  rechte 
Seitenthiir  geht  der  Landmann  aufs  Feld  81,  und  konmit  von 
da  341  zuriick.  Durch  die  linke  Seitenthiir  kommen  82  Orestes 
und  Pylades,  und  zwar  zimachst  vom  Grabe  Agamemnon's  90, 
und  setzen  sich  103  neben  dem  Hause  hin  (nag^  olxov  evvag 
exorteg  217).  Denselben  Weg  geht  der  Landmann  nach  dem 
Paidagogos  431.  Durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir  kommt,  wie  es 
scheint,  487  der  Paidagogos,  der  auf  seinem  Wege  bei  Aga- 
memnon's Grabe  gewesen  ist.  Analogien  dazu  bildet  der  Oidipus 
KoL  dar,  wo  der  Hirt  des  Laios,  die  Andromache,  wo  Peleus, 
die  Taurische  Iphigeneia,  wo  der  Konig  auch  von  ausw£b*ts  her- 
konunend  nicht  durch  eine  Seitenth&-,  sondem  durch  eine  Ne- 
benthiir auftreten.  Gleiches  gilt  fur  das  Erscheinen  des  Poly- 
neikes  im  Oidipus  KoL  (durch  die  rechte  Nebenthiir),  des  E^reon 
in  demselben  Stiicke  (durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir),  endlieh  auch 
wohl  des  Polymestor  in  der  Hekabe.  Inzwischen  nirgends  ist 
die  Sache  so  evident  als  in  der  Elektra,  wo  der  Paidagogos, 
obgleich  aus  der  Fremde  kommend,  nicht  aus  einem  Orte  der 
Heimath,  doch  nicht  der  Seitenthiir  zu  seinem  Auftreten  sich 
bedient.    Dass  es  wirklich  die  Nebenthiir,  nicht  die  Seitenthiir 


*)  Die  dna^ol,  die  360  angewiesen  werden,  die  rcv/i;  ins  Hans  zn 
tngeuy  siiid  oidit  Kneclite  des  Landmannes;  sie  sollen  aucli  niclit,  wie 
Donner  meint,  das  Ackergerath  hineinschaffen ,  •  sondem  die  Beisesachen 
des  Orestes  nnd  Pylades.  Sie  sind  es  aucli,  die  394  SficSig  genamit,  960 
des  Algisthos  Leiche  ins  Haus  schaffen  mussen.  Wenn  demungeachtet  im 
Kampfe  gegen  Aigisthos  nnd  dessen  Lente  nur  Orestes  nnd  Pylades  diesen 
g^eniiber  stehen  845:  so  geschieht  es,  weil  beide,  um  als  einfache  Wan- 
derer gelten  en  konnen,  ohne  Begleitnng  erscheinen  mussten. 
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ist,  durch  die  er  erscheint,  ist  Inz^inschen  nicht  zweifelhaft.  Das 
Landgut^  auf  dem  sich  Aigisthos  befindet,  ist  nicht  fern  von 
der  Wohnung  Elektra's,  iind  liegt  so,  dass  der  aus  der  Fremde 
kommende  Paidagogos,  wenn  er  das  Grab  Agamemnon's  dabei 
besucht,  in  dessen  Nahe  gelangt.  Wenn  man  nun  nicht  das 
ganz  Unwahrscheinliche  annehmen  will,  dass  der  von  links  her 
zum  Grabe  Agamemnon's  gelangende  Paidagogos  weiter  bis  zu 
des  Aigisthos  Landgut  hingeht,  und  dann  umkehrt,  um  auf  dem 
Wege  aus  der  Fremde  durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir  her  aufzutre- 
ten:  so  bleibt  nichts  iibrig,  als  ihn  von  der  Seite  her,  wo  des 
Aigisthos  Landgut  liegen  muss,  d.  h.  durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir 
auftreten  zu  lassen.  —  Durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir  tritt  femer 
761  der  Bote,  endlich  880  Orestes  und  Pylades  auf.  —  Der 
Chor  erscheint  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  eintretend;  desselben 
Weges  kommt  auch  von  Argos  her  Klytaimnestra  998  und  zwar 
ohne  den  Paidagogos,  da  der  Schauspieler,  der  ihn  dargestellt 
hatte,  jetzt  als  Klytaimnestra  zu  erscheinen  hat.  Stande  es 
nicht  voii  anderweit  her  fest,  dass  Wagen  auf  der  Biihne  nicht 
erscheinen:  so  miisste  man  hier  sehr  geneigt  sein,  die  Konigin 
auf  der  Biihne  ankommen  zu  lassen,  weil  ihr  die  Tochter,  die 
doch  nur  auf  der  Biihne  sich  befinden  kann,  beim  Absteigen 
behiilflich  sein  will.  Wenn  man  aber  festhalt,  dass  Klytaimne- 
stra diese  Hiilfe  entschieden  zuriickweist,  Elektra  also  von  der 
Biihne  sich  nicht  zu  entfemen  braucht:  so  ist  nichts  da,  was 
das  Ankommen  der  Konigin  in  der  Orchestra  irgend  zweifel- 
haft machen  konnte.  Da  aber  iiberdies  ein  mit  Pferden  be- 
spannter  Wagen  auf  dem  Logeion  nicht  erscheinen  kann:  so 
ist  auch  hier  nicht  daran  zu  zweifeln,  dass  Klytaimnestra  in 
die  Orchestra  einfahrt,  dort  das  G^spann  umgewendet  wird  und 
durch  die  rechte  Parodos  sich  wieder  entfernt,  um  zu  den  rechts 
von  der  Biihne  gelegenen  Stallen  des  Landmannes  zu  fahren 
1136.  Die  Konigin  kommt  iibrigens  auf  einem  prachtigen  Wa- 
gen von  Die^erinnen  umgeben  an  (964).  —  Die  Dioskuren 
werden  1233  dofiiov  vnig  dxQorccTwv  (vergl.  1235)  sichtbar,  und 
entschwinden  ebenda  kurz  vor  dem  Schlusse.  Ob  sie  auf  einer 
Schwebemaschine  sich  befinden,  oder  auf  einem  der  hohern  Bal- 
cone  oder  auf  dem  Dache  der  Skene,  ist  nicht  mit  Sicherheit 
anzugeben.  —  Am  Schlusse  geht  Pylades  mit  Elektra  in  das 
Haus,  der  Chor  zieht  wieder  durch  die  Parodos  ab,  Orestes 
geht  durch  die  linke  Seitenthiir  ab,  um  sich  nach  Athen  zu  be- 
geben  1343. 
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Die   Eumeniden. 

Das  Hauptstuck  der  Scenerie  ist  der  Tempel  ApoUon's  zu 
Delphoi,  und  die  Mittelthur  der  Skene  bildet  die  Eingangsth^ 
zu  demselben.  Bei  dem  Tempel  hat  sich  eine  BildslLule  oder 
ein  Altar  der  Pallas  (21)  beftmden,  und  dies  wird  auch  wohl 
sichtbar  gewesen  sein.  Femer  scheint  neben  dem  Tempel, 
wahrscheinlich  links  von  ihrn,  ein  Hain,  dergleichen  ofters  bei 
Tempeln  sich  befinden  (vergL  die  Scenerie  im  Ion  und  in  den 
Thesmophoriazusen  1149),  dargestellt  worden  zu  sein,  wie  sich 
sp&ter  zeigen  wird.  Rechts  neben  dem  Tempel  hat  sich  sicher 
ein  zum  Tempel  gehoriges  Gebaude,  das  die  Pythia  bewohnte, 
beftinden;  endlich  hat  auch  ein  Altar  Apollon's,  wie  Geppert 
p.  146  annimmt,  gewiss  nicbt  gefehlt;  und  vielleicht  war  ne- 
ben ihm  auch  ein  Opfertisch  da,  falls  nicht  der  Altar  als  sol- 
cher  diente.  Wenn  aber  ausserdem  Droysen  dem  Tempel  zu 
beiden  Seiten  S^ulenhallen  giebt,  ihn  mit  Statuen  und  Laubge- 
winden  geschmiickt  sein,  uber  dem  Tempel  den  zweigipfligen 
Pamassos  und  an  dessen  Fusse  die  Stadt  und  die  Ej*iss3.ischen 
Wiesen  erscheinen  lasst;  wenn  Donner  voraussetzt,  der  Tem- 
pel habe  SS.ulenhallen  an  beiden  Seiten  gehabt;  wenn  Genelli 
p,  214  zu  beiden  Seiten  des  Pronaos  Mauem,  wie  die  eines  um- 
gebenden  Portikus,  mit  Mauem  voraussetzt,  dahinter  dieBaume 
des  heiligen  Hains  sichtbar  werden  lS,sst,  durch  die  Eatablemen 
rechts  einen  Theil  der  Stadt,  weiterhin  die  beiden  Qipfel  des 
Pamassos,  links  am  liussersten  Horizont  das  Meer  erscheinen 
lUsst,  und  auf  dem  Proskenion  rechts  neben  dem  Tempel  den 
skenischen  Altar  ansetzt:  so  sehe  ich  zu  alle  dem  keinen  An- 
lass,  und  Hermann  scheint  mir  fast  durchaus  mit  Recht  (de  re 
sceniea  p,  11)  gegen  derlei  grundlose  Aimahmen  zu  eifem,  -  Die 
Anrufiing  der  Orakel-  und  Landesgotter  durch  die  Pythia  setzt 
weder  voraus,  dass  man  die  bezeichneten  Gegenden,  noch  dass 
man  die  AltSre  oder  die  Statuen  der  angerufenen  Gotter  sieht; 
nur  die  heilige  Statte  der  Pallas  macht  eine  Ausnahme.  Auch 
Geppert  hat  p.  146  versucht,  aufAnlass  der  imion  befindlichen 
Specialitfiten  Genaueres  iiber  die  fiir  den  Anfang  der  Eumeni- 
den  erforderliche  Scenerie  anzugeben;  aber  es  ist  sehr  zu  be- 
zweifeln,  dass  selbst  das  Princip,  von  dem  er  dabei  ausgeht, 
richtig  ist,  Alt^e  werden  fr^ilich  an  und  vor  dem  Tempel 
nicht  gefehlt  haben;   aber  welche  es  gewesen  sind,  und  wo  sie 
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gestanden  haben^  lUsst  sich  aus  dem  Stiicke  schlechterdings 
nicht  ersehen.  Wenn  Euripides  wie  Aischylos  auf  den  Par- 
nassos,  auf  die  Korykische  Grotte  und  die  Quellen  des  Pleistos 
Riicksicht  nimmt:  so  geschieht  dies  nicht,  weil  alles  dies  in  der 
Scenerie  sichtbar  war,  sondem  weil  diese  Oertlichkeit,  dem 
Orte  der  Handlung  benachbart,  mit  ihr  in  enger  Beriihrung 
steht  Ueberdies  ist  es  eine  durch  Apollon's  und  anderer  Gotter 
Verehrung  geheiligte  Nachbarschaft;  darum  also  gedenken  der- 
selben  die  Priesterin  und  andere  am  Tempel  beschaftigte  Per- 
spnen,  nicht  darum,  weil  sie  sichtbar  ist.  Von  der  realen  Wirk- 
lichkeit  bei  der  Anordnung  der  Scenerie  auszugehen,  ist  liber- 
dies  hier  ganz  unzul^ssig.  DieAthener  sahen  in  ihrem  Theater 
den  Tempel  von  NW  her,  imd  zwar  die  Hauptfront  desselben 
mit  dem  zum  Tempel  fuhrenden  Eingange.  In  der  Wirklich- 
keit  befand  sich  der  Eingang  zmn  Tempel  an  der  Siidseite, 
und  es  musste  mithin  hier  in  der  Scenerie  eine  ganzliche  Ver- 
schiebimg  der  Oertlichkeit  eintreten.  In  der  Wirklichkeit  geht 
der  Weg  vom  Tempel  nach  Siidost  hin,  d.  h.  nach  der  rechten 
Seite  vom  Tempel  fur  die,  die  dem  Eingange  des-Tempels 
gegeniiber  sind ;  im  Theater  musste  Orestes  den  Weg  nach 
links  einschlagen,  da  er  den  in  die  Fremde  fuhrenden  Weg  he- 
treten  musste.  —  Thiiren  oder  Zugange  erfordert  der  erste  Act 
vier;  die  erste,  die  rechte  Nebenthiir,  benfitzt  die  Pythia,  als 
sie  zmn  Tempel  gehen  will;  die  zweite,  die  Mittelthiir,  ist  die 
zum  Tempel  fuhrende  Thiir;  die  dritte,  an  der  linken  Neben- 
thiir befindliche  fiihrt  in  den  Tempelhain;  die  vierte,  die  linke 
SeitenthUr,  fiihrt  in  die  Fremde.  Ueber  das  Ende  des  ersten 
Actes  und  die  weitere  Scenerie  spater;  denmachst  moge  folgen, 
was  iiber  das  Auf-  und  Abtreten  der  Personen  im  ersten  Acte 
zu  sagen  ist. 

Genelli  pag.  214  imd  Hermann  (de  re  seen.  pag.  11)  lassen 
die  Pythia  Von  der  Thiir  rechts  neben  dem  Tempel  erscheinen, 
und  treffen  damit  gewiss  das  Richtige.  Auch  darin  hat  Genelli 
Recht,  dass  er  meint,  die  Priesterin  stiirze  wieder  34  voll  Ent- 
setzen  aus  dem  Tempel  zuriick.  Droysen's  Ansicht  hingegen,  dass, 
sobald  die  Pythia  in  den  Tempel  geht,  man  bereits  Orestes  am 
Altare  des  Gottes  und  die  Gestalten  der  Erinyen  um  ihn  her 
gelagert  sieht,  scheint  mir  nicht  haltbar  zu  sein.  Wenn  das 
Lmere  des  Tempels  sammt  Orestes  und  den  Erinyen  alsbald 
den  Zuschauem  sichtbar  wird,  so  ist  die  detaillirte  Beschrei- 
bung;  welche  die  Pythia  von  demAnblicke,  den  sie  drinnen  im 
Tempel  gehabt  hat;  giebt,  zum  grossen  Theile  iiberfliissig.   Wie 
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es  da  aussah;  erblickte  der  Zuschauer  mit  eignen  Augen.  Femer 
da  die  Erinyen  fiir's  Erste  nur  durch  die  geoffhete  Tempelthtir 
sichtbar  werden  konnten,  so  liess  sich  der  Zweck  des  DichterS| 
die  unholden  Gottinnen  den  Zuschauem  zu  zeigen,  nur  sehr 
unvollkommen  erreichen.  Denn  wie  hoch  und  breit  man  sich 
auch  die  Thtir  denken  mag,  so  gross  kann  sie  nicht  gewesen 
sein,  dass  die  Schaar  der  Erinyen  auch  nur  zum  grossten  Theile 
den  Zuschauem  vor  Augen  kam.  Letzteres  konnte  nur  dann 
eintreten,  wenn  sie  durch  das  Ekkyklema  vor  den  Tempel 
wUren  hinausgeschoben  worden;  aber  dass  dies  nicht  geschah, 
daran  lasst  sich  nicht  zweifebi.  In  dem  Falle  namlich  konnte 
die  vol!  Angst  undGrausen  aus  dem  Tempel  stiirzende  Pythia  nicht 
vor  demselben  stehen  bleiben,  nicht  in  einer  langern  Erz&hlung 
des  Erfahrenen  sich  ergehen;  sie  hMte  vor  denScheusalen,  die 
durch  keine  Scheidewand  von  ihr  getrennt  waren,  fliehen  miissen. 
Da  sie  das  nicht  thut,  da  sie  auf  die  Erinyen  als  sichtbar  nicht 
hinweist;  so  konnen  sie  auch  nicht  ausserhalb  des  Tempels  sich 
befunden  haben.  Ja^  der  Dichter  hat  es  sichtlich  imd  sehr 
weise  vermieden;  sie  schon  jetzt  zu  zeigen.  Geschah  es  schon 
bei  V.  35,  so  ist  der  ganze  Eindruck,  den  ihr  Erscheinen  her- 
vorbringen  konnte  und  sollte,  hier  schon  vorweg  genommen; 
eine  weitere  Steigenmg  in  der  Beziehung  war  nicht  moglich, 
wahrend,  wenn  er  das  Grausige  ihres  Anblickes  vorerst  nur  in 
den  Wirkungen,  die  davon  in  der  Pythia  zurtickgeblieben  waren, 
in  dem  Grausen,  das  sie  befallen  hatte,  zeigte,  die  Erwartung 
auf  den  Anblick  der  Gottinnen  selbst  unendlich  erhoht  werden 
muBste ;  und  da  der  Anblick  derselben  bei  v.  35  noch  nicht  nothig 
ist,  so  erfolgte  er  gewiss  auch  nicht  hier,  sondern  erst  spater. 

Nachdem  die  Pythia  65  auf  dem  Wege,  auf  dem  sie  an- 
fangs  erschienen  war,  sich  entfernt  hat,  treten  Apollon  und 
Hermes  mit  Orestes  in  ihrer  Mitte  aus  dem  Tempel  heraus. 
Orestes  entfernt  sich  femer  in  Begleitung  des  Hermes  auf  dem 
Wege  der  Fremde;  wo  Apollon  hingegen  bleibt,  ist  zweifelhaft. 
Droysen  und  Hermann  (vergL  opusc.  VI.  2  pag.  163.  und  Wiener 
Jahrb.  101  pag.  246  ff.)  namlich  sind  der  Ansicht,  dass  er  sich 
in  den  Tempel  zuriickbegiebt.  Bei  dem  grossen  Widerwillen 
aber,  den  Apollon  gegen  die  Erinyen  hat,  kann  er  kein  Ver- 
langen  haben,  mit  ihnen  an  demselben  Orte  zu  verweilen,  zu- 
mal  nicht  in  seinem  Tempel.  Die  Erinyen  andererseits  auf  der 
Stelle  aus  seinem  Tempel  fortzuweisen,  daran  hinderte  ihn  die 
Riicksicht;  die  er  auf  den  fliehenden  Orestes  zu  nehmen  hatte. 
Er  musste  diesem  einen  Vorsprung  zu  geben  sucheu;  damit  er 
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friiher  nach  Athen  gelangte,  als  die  Erinyen  ihn  erreichten. 
Mithin  durfte  er  sie  in  ihrem  Schlafe  nicht  stSren,  Ueberdies 
'kann  Apollon,  der  hehre  Gott,  nicht  durch  die  Schaar  der  Eri- 
nyen oder  bdi  ihnen  vorbei  in  seinen  Tempel  sich  hineinschlei- 
chen;  das  vertragt  sich  nicht  mit  seiner  gottlichen  Wiirde;  zu- 
mal  hier  nicht  an  und  in  seinem  Tempel.  Sicher  also  geht 
Apollon;  so  lange  die  Erinyen  an  ihrem  Platze  verbleiben,  nicht 
in  den  Tempel  hinein,  sondern  verliert  sich  ihm  zur  Seite,  imd  ^ 
das  kann  nicht  einfacher  und  zweckmassiger  geschehen^  als 
wenn  ein  Hain  neben  dem  Tempel  in  der  Scenerie  sichtbar  war. 
Wann  aber  werden  die  Erinyen  sichtbar?  geschieht  es  66 
oder  97,  und  auf  welche  Weise  geschieht  es?  Mit  66  lassen 
sie  erscheinen  die  SchoUen,  Miiller  (pag.  101),  Droysen,  Scho- 
mann,  Eock;  Hermann  ist  der  Ansicht,  dass  dies  erst  97  ge- 
schehe;  Genelli  dagegen  meint,  dass  sie  erst  mit  143  aus  dem 
Tempel  hervoi'brechen.  Letzterer  fuhrt  fur  seine  Ansicht  gar 
keinen  Beweis;  Hermann  dagegen  macht  darauf  aufinerksani; 
dass  bei  66  ein  Anlass  zu  deren  Erscheinen  nicht  vorhanden 
sei,  und  dass,  wenn  sie  da  erschienen,  ihr  schrecklicher  An- 
blick  die  Aufinerksamkeit  der  Zuschauer  von  der  Unterredung 
ApoUon's  mit  Orestes  abziehen  wiirde.  Aber  das  Letztere  wird 
immer,  wann  sie  auch  erscheinen,  der  Fall  sein,  und  es  wird 
also  auch,  wenn  sie  97  erscheinen,  die  Aufinerksamkeit  von 
der  Rede  BJiytaimnestra's  abgelenkt  werden.  Dazu  kommt, 
dass  ApoUori  mit  Tciade  Tag  fxaqyovg  ogag  69  auf  sie  als  sicht- 
bar hinzuweisen  scheint,  femer  dass  der  Hellene  es  liebt,  ru- 
hende  Gruppen  zur  Ansicht  zu  bringen,  die  eineWeile  in  der- 
selben  Stellung  verharrend  dem  Geiste  des  Zuschauers  sich 
fest  einpragen.  Ausserdem  aber  fehlt,  als  der  Schatten  Kly- 
taimnestra'fi  sichtbar  wird,  ebenfalls  jeder  Anlass,  die  Erinyen 
erscheinen  zu  lassen;  denn  Niemand  spricht  das  Verlangen 
sie  zu  sehen  aus,  Niemand  tritt  auf  die  Biihne  vor,  so  dass 
auf  diesen  Anlass  hin  auch  ein  Hervorrollen  der  Erinyen  ein- 
treten  ^onnte.  Da  hingegen  66  Orestes,  Apollon  und  Hermes 
auf  die  Biihne  treten,  so  ist  dies  allerdings  ein  Anlass  auch 
den  Anblick  der  Gottinnen  dem  Zuschauer  zu  zeigen.  Dass 
Orestes  keine  Angst  vor,  ihnen  kund  giebt,  kann  nicht  auf- 
fallen;  er  hat  sie  ofker  gesehen;  er  befindet  sich  jetzt  gerade 
im  Geleite  zweier  Gotter.  Etwas  zu  thun  haben  die  Erinyen 
fur  jetzt  freilich  nicht;  aber  ihr  Anblict  veranschaulicht  mehr, 
als  Worte  es  thun  konnen,  warum  Apollon  den  Orestes  eiligst, 
warum  er  ihn  im  Geleite  eines  Gottes  foftsendet,  und  welcher 
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Umgebung  er  ihn  zu  entreissen  sucht.  Wie  musste  die  Er- 
wartung  der  Znschauer  gespannt  werden!  Das  Entrinnen  des 
Orestes  hSngt  lediglich  von  dem  etwas  friiheren  oder  spateren 
Erwachen  der  Erinyen  ab,  imd  doch  thut  der  alsbald  erschei- 
nende  Schatten  ElytaimnesWa's  alles,  mn  die  Erinyen  aus 
ihrem  Schlafe  zu  reissen.  —  Aber  wie  iind  wo  erscheinen  die 
Gottimien?  bleiben  sie  dabei  im  Tempel,  wie  Schomann  iind 
Droysen  meinen,  oder  werden  sie  durch  Aufziehen  eines  Vor- 
hanges;  wie  Mtiller  (Eum.  pag.  105)  und  Kock  (1.  1.  pag.  17) 
annehmen,  sichtbar^  oder  geschieht  es  mit  HUlfe  des  Ekky- 
klema^  wie  Geppert  pag.  175  meint?*)  Schomann  beruft  sich 
flir  seine  Ansicht  auf  den  Scholiasten,  der  zu  der  S telle  be- 
merkt:  devrega  yiverat  (pavTaaia*  axQCLqiivxa  yccQ  firjx<xvrjfiaTa 
h^drjXa  nouX  za  xara  to  fiavreiov  log  sxsi.  Aber  ein  cfrgiq^eiv 
findet  nur  bei  den  Periakten  statt,  und  diese  zu  Sndem  ist  hier, 
wo  derTempel  allein  umgeformt  werden  soil,  keinAnlass.  Die 
Coulisse  der  Hinterwand  ein  firjxdvrjfia  ±\i  nennen,  ist  ebenfalls 
nicht  passend.  Zudem:  was  soil  am  Tempel  geandert  werden? 
soil  die  Thtir  desselben  weit  geoffhet  werden?  das  wird  nicht 
durch  ein  Fortschieben  der  Coulissenwand  erreicht.  Soil  die 
Vorderwand  des  Tempels  fortgenommen  werden  (Schomann 
sagt  pag.  172^  die  Tempelwand  thue  sich  aus  einander)?  Einen 
Tempel  der  Art,  dem  eine  Wand  fehlt,  hat  man  den  Zuschau- 
em  nicht  vor  Augen  gebracht;  denn  sonst  hatte  man  durch 
dasselbe  leichte  Auskuuftsmittel  Jegliches,  was  im  Innem  eines 
Palastes  geschah,  vor  die  Augen  der  Zuschauer  bringen  konnen, 
und  h&tte  es  gebracht;  aber  es  geschah  nicht,  denn  man  be- 
diente  sich  dazu  des  Ekkyklema.  Eben  darum  weiss  ich  auch 
nichty  was  das  Aufziehen  eines  Vorhanges  helfen  soil.  Es  bleibt 
also  nur  die  Anwendung  des  Ekkyklema  ubrig,  und  dies  und 
nichts  weiter  meint  auch  der  Scholiast.  Das  Ekkyklema  ist 
ein  li^vffjOLvriiia ;  das  Hervorschieben  der  Maschine  kann  sehr 
wohl  ein*  OTqifpuv  genannt  werden,  und  wenn  es  geschieht,  so 
entsteht  dadurch,  wie  der  Scholiast  andeutet,  eine  neue  Ansicht. 
Das  Ekkyklema  wird  in  alien  fthnlichen  Fallen  angewendet;  es 
ist  auch  hier  gebraucht  worden,  und  von  einer  ScenenSnderung, 
die  hier  eingetreten  wSre,  kann  also  nicht  die  Rede  sein.  Den 
Pluralis  iirj%avrjii(rca  braucht  der  Scholiast  darum,  well  wegen 
der  grossen  Zahl  der  hervorzurollenden  Personen  zwei  Ekky- 


*)  O.  MiiUer  kleine  Schriffcen  I.  pag.  532  will  die  Auwendbarkeit  des 
Ekkyklema  wenigstens  nicht  mit  Entschiedenheit  leognen. 
Scbohbobn.  14 
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klema  angewendet  wurden^  ein  Fall,    der   sich  freilich  niclit 
welter  nachweisen  lUsst,   aber  auch  nicht  welter   Torkommen 
konnte,   well  nlrgends   als  hler  ein  ganzer  Chor  plotzUch  aus 
^er    hlntem  Wand  der  Skene    zu    erscheinen  hat.     Wle  das 
Heraosdrehen  des  Chores  erfolgte,  muss  dahln  gestellt  bleiben^ 
weil  die  Construction  des  £kkyklenia  nlcht  bekannt  ist.    Aber 
da  eine  Zahl  von  acht  um  emen  Altar  versanunelten  Personen 
In  den  ffiketlden  des  Euripides  herausgerollt  oder  hervorge- 
schoben  werden  koimte,  da  femer  im  Hers^es  main.  Herakles 
mlt  den  todten  Kindem  so  vor  die  Thiir  seines  Palastes  hin- 
ausgeschoben  wird,   dass    dessen  ungeachtet  bald   darauf  Am- 
phitryon  1042  durch  eben  diese   Thiir  hervortreten  kann:  so 
^    hat  es  keiQ  Bedenken  anzimehmen,  dass   der  ganze  Chor  der 
Erinyen  nach  zwei  Seiten  bin  neben  imd  vor  die  Tempelthiir 
hinausgeschafiFt  wurde.    Denn  der  Zugang   zum  Tempel  wird 
nlcht  welter  gebraucht;  ApoUon  geht,  wie  angedeutet,  nicht  in 
denselben  hineui;  Elytaimnestra  hat  keinen  Anlass  von  aussen 
in   den  Tempel  einzutreten,   indem   sle  die  Erinyen  unter  der 
Vorhalle   des   Tempels  triffit;    und   die  Darstellung  der   Skene 
unterliegt  mlthin  keinen  Schwierigkeiten.  —  Inzwlschen,  der 
Ort,    wo  Klytaimnestra    erscheint,    steht    nlcht  fest.      Genelli 
(pag.  218)  ist  der  Ansicht,  dass  sle  von  der  Charonlschen  Stiege 
her  aufsteige,   bis  auf  das  vorllegende  Anapiesma  sehr  schnell 
vorschreite,  um  wie  daherschwebend  diese  Stelle  zu  erreichen, 
und  (pag.  220)  auf  demselben  Wege  wleder  verschwlnde.    Hie- 
bei  verstehe  Ich  nlcht,    was   es  heissen  soil,   dass   sle  bis  auf 
das  vorliegende  Anapiesma  heraufstelgt,  und  doch  nlcht  dort 
verschwindet.     Denn   da   das  Anapiesma  die  zum   Erscheinen 
und  Verschwinden    angebrachte  Vorrichtung  ist,    so  tritt  der 
Schauspieler  nur  dann  an  diese  Stelle,  wenn  er  verschwinden 
soil.    Hier  geschieht  es  ohnedies.    Die  Ansichten  Anderer  dif- 
feriren  darin,    dass  nach  den  Einen   (so  Herm.   zu  97)  Kly- 
taimnestra durch  das  Anapiesma  erscheint  und  verschwindet; 
nach  den  Andem  (so  Droysen  und  Donner)  aus  der  stygischen 
Pforte,  und  von  da,  nach  Droysen's  Ansicht,   die  Thymele  in 
der  Orchestra  besteigt.     Wenn  nur   eines  von  belden  moglich 
1st,  so   gebe  ich  der  Ansicht  Hermann's  ohne  Bedenken   den 
Vorzug.    Da  die  Erinyen  sich  jedenfalls  auf  der  Biihne  dicht 
bel  dem   Tempel  befinden,    so    muss   Klytaimnestra   in   deren 
Nahe  sein,  wenn  sie   sie  aufwecken   und  zur  Rache  antreiben 
will.    Eine  gewaltsamere  Bewegimg  ist   einem  Schatten  niclit 
angemessen;  er  muss  vielmehr  zu  schweben  scheinen.    Jeden- 
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falls  muss  demnabh  dem  Sthatten  das  Ersteigen  einer  TrepJ)e 
erspart  werden.  Noch  misslicher  sieht  es  mit  dem  Verschwin- 
d^i  in  dem  Falle  aus;  es  muss  dies  sehnell  and  plotzlich  g^- 
schehen,  damit  die  sofort  ei'wachenden  Erinyen  sie  nicht  mehr 
bemerken;  dies  Iftsst  sich  aber  nicht  bewirken,  wenn  der  Schatten 
vor  seinem  Verschwinden  noch  einen  ansehnlichen  Ramn  bis  znr 
Charonischen  Pforte  zii  durchgehen  hat.  Erscheint  hingegen  der 
Schatten  vermittels  des  auf  dem  Logeion  befindlichen  Anapiesma^ 
so  brauchte  er  nur  wenig,  vielleicht  gar  nicht  von  diesem  Orte 
sich  zu  entfemen,  und  kann  also  sehnell  und  leicht  wieder  ver- 
schwinden. Aber  trotzdem  meine  ich  nicht,  dass  das  Ana- 
piesma  hierbei  benutzt  worden  ist.  Der  Schatten  wird  jeden- 
falls  im  Tempel  sichtbar,  tritt  aus  dessen  Innern  seitwclrts  in 
die  Nfthe  der  Tempelthur  vor,  imd  verschwindet  spHter  in  gl6i- 
cher  Weise,  indem  er  sich  in  den  Tempel  zurilckzieht  Er  ist 
dabei  den  Erinyen  ganz  nahe,  er  hat  keinen  grossen  Weg  auf 
einem  den  Zuschauem  sichtbaren  Raume  zu  durchgehen,  es 
bedarf  keiner  Kunst,  das  Schweben  des  Schattens,  sein  pl6tz- 
liches  und  schnelles  Verschwinden  darzustellen.  Da  iiberdied 
Apollon  nicht  im  Tempel  anwesend  ist,  eben  so  wenig  die  Py- 
thia,  da  das  Innere  des  Delphischen  Tempels  mit  dem  Erdinnem, 
also  auch  dem  Schattenreiche,  nach  dem  Glauben  der  Hellenen.iii 
Verbindimg  steht,  und  demnach  ein  Weg  aus  der  Tiefe  fiir  eineli 
Schatten  da  ist,  da  endlich  auch  der  Schatten  des  Dareios  in  den 
Persem  auch  nicht  durch  das  Anapiesma,  sondem  auf  dem  Gb'ab- 
male  desselben  erscheint,  da  das  Schattenhafte  als  solches  am 
besten  sich  darstellt,  wenn  es  in  moglichster  Entfemung  von 
den  Zuschauem  gesehen  wird:  so  sehe  ich  keinen  einfachem 
und  geeigneteren  Weg  als  den  angegebenen,  auf  dem  BUytaim- 
nestra  erscheinen  imd  verschwinden  kann.  Von  wo  Apollon 
178  wieder  erscheint,  bestimmt  sich  danach,  wohin  er  98  sich 
entfemt  hat.  Diejenigen,  welche  ihn  haben  in  den  Tempel 
gehen  lassen,  wie  Genelli  (vergl.  pag.  227)  und  Schumann, 
miissen  ihn  auch  von  dorther  auftreten  lassen;  ich  bin  natUr- 
lich  gezwrmgen  anzunehmen,  dass  er  aus  dem  neben  dem  Tem- 
pel befindlichen  Haine  tritt. 

In  Bezug  auf  die  Erinyen,  die  Genelli  erst  143,  nachdem 
der  Schatten  Elytaimnestra's  verschwunden  ist,  erscheinen  lasst> 
ist  derselbe  (pag.  226)  der  Ansicht,  dass  sie,  sobald  sie  aus  dem 
Tempel  hervorgestiirzt  sind,  sich  in  die  Orchestra  begeben. 
Droysen  undSchomann  glauben,  dass  wenigiSttos  einTheil  der 
Erinyen  146  in  di^  Orchestra  hinab  eile,  wahrend  die  andfem 
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im  Tempel  verbleiben.  Denn  da*'Apollon  178  ihnen  gebiete, 
sich  alsbald  aus  seinem  Tempel  zu  entfemen,  so  miissten  da 
wenigstena  einige  noch  in  oder  bei  dem  Tempel  sein.  Domier 
sagt  einfach,  dass  sie  aus  dem  Tempel  hervorstiirzen.  Die 
Sache  scheint  sich  aber  doch  anders  zu  verhalten.  DaApollon 
die  Erinyen  spater  aus  dem  Tempel  oder  aus  dessen  Nahe 
fortweist,  so  mtissen  sie  sammtlich  oder  wenigstens  ziun  Theil 
sich  in  oder  an  dem  Tempel  befinden.  Da  aber  femer  die 
Eumeniden  bei  ihrem  Erwachen  alsbald  bemerken,  dass  Apol- 
lon  sie  iiberlistet  hat.  und  dass  da.  wo  sie  sind,  ^.sie  nichts 
zu  suchen  ist,  indem  Orestes  nicht  mehr  zur  Stelle  ist:  so  ist 
fiir  sie  keinAnlass  da,  den  Ort,  wo  sie  sich  befinden,  zu  ver- 
lassen,  falls  sie  nicht  dem  Entflohenen  alsbald  nachsetzen  wollen. 
Da  sie  dies  nicht  thim,  so  ist  nicht  einzusehen,  warum  die 
Erinyen  146  ihren  Platz  verlassen  sollen.  Der  mit  146  begin- 
nende  Gesang  der  Erinyen,  der  nur  Klagen,  dass  A^ollon  sie 
iibervortheilt  hat,  enthalt,  bietet  auch  kein  Motiv  dar,  von  dem 
Orte,  an  dem  sie  sich  befinden,  aufzubrechen;  und  es  kann 
daher  nicht  bezweifelt  werden,  dass  sie  vorlaufig  noch  bei  dem 
Tempel  unter  dessen  SaulenhaUe  nahe  bei  der  Tempelthiir  ver- 
bleiben. Auch  200  sind  sie  noch  da,  wie  die  Worte  Apollon's 
zeigen,  die  Donner  richtig  deutet,  wenn  er  iibersetzt:  „80  viel 
zu  sagen,  sei  dir  noch  vergonnt."  (vergl.  auch  204).  Von  da 
ab  aber  ist  gar  kein  Anlass  for  die  Erinyen  da,  ihren  Platz 
zu  verlassen,  da  ApoUon  seinen  Befehl  zu  gehen  nicht  wieder- 
holt,  und  die  Erinyen  in  einem  Streite  iiber  die  Rechtmassig- 
keit  ihrer  That  begriffen  sind.  Sie  konnen  sich  denmach  nicht 
eher  als  229  oder  230  au&nachen,  wo  sie  selbst  sagsn,  dass  sie 
forteilen  wollen.  Und  hier  thun  sie  es,  indem  sie  auf  dem  Wege 
der  Fremde  sich  entfemen;  denn  als  Eacherinnen  des  Blutes 
mtissen  sie  genau  der  Fahrte  des  Morders  folgen  (so  auch  Kock 
p.  17  u.  18);  und  sie  betreten  also  die  Orchestra  gar  nicht.  Die- 
jenigen  Erklarer  dagegen,  welche  die  Eumeniden  in  Folge  des 
Apollinischen  Befehls  sich  alsbald  in  die  Orchestra  begeben 
lassen  (wie  Genelli,  Schomann  und  Hermann;  vergl.  letztem 
zu  194),  mtissen  nattirlich  annehmen,  dass  sie  am  Ende  des 
ersten  Actes  durch  die  Parodos  fortgehen.  —  Apollon  begiebt 
sich  am  Schluss6  des  ersten  Actes  in  seinen  Tempel  zurtick.*) 


*)  Wenn  Schomann    pag.  171    gegen   Hermann   ank&npft,    so  hat 
er  Unrecht;  vergL  dessen  Note  zu  194.     Im  Uebrigen  stimme  ich  Scho- 
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Zweiter  Act. 

Dass  mit  234  eine  neue  Scenerie  eintreten  muss,  dariiber 
sind  Alle  einverstanden ,  und  in  der  That  steht  dem  Eintritte 
derselben  nichts  im  Wege,  da  nach  der  Entfemiing  Apollou's 
Logeion  und  Orchestra  leer  gewordep  sind.  Dagegen  ist  sehr 
streitig,  welche  Oertlichkeit  die  neue  Scenerie  bezeichnet  hat. 
Droysen,  Donner,  Genelli,  Miiller  (Eum.  p.  106),  Schomann 
und  Hermann*)  sind  der  Ansicht,  dass  die  Handlung  nach 
dem  Tempel  der  Pallas  in  Athen,  nach  dem  Parthenon  auf  der 
Akropolis  hin  verlegt  werde;  Geppert  hingegen  verlegt  sie  nach 
dem  Areopagos.  Die  Entscheidung  dariiber,  welche  von  beiden 
Ansichten  die  richtige  ist,  htogt  vorzugsweise,  ja  lediglich  da- 
von  ab,  ob  bei  555  (vergl.  auch  685)  eine  Aenderung  der  Sce- 
nerie moglich  ist  oder  nicfat.  Denn  da  die  Handlimg  von  555 
an  unzweifelhaft  (und  darin  stimmen  Alle  ilberein)  auf  dem 
Areopagos  vor  sich  geht,  so  muss,  wenn  eine  ScenenSnderung 
555  nicht  eintreten  kann,  die  Handlung  schon  von  234  an  dort 
vor  sich  gehen.  Nun  ist  zwar  vor  555  das  Logeion  nach  dem 
Abtreten  aller  Schauspieler  leer  geworden;  aber  der  Chor  triffit 
weder  Anstalten  sich  zu  entfemen,  noch  kann  er  da  fortge- 
gangen  sein,  da  er  sich  bereits  564  wieder  in  das  Gesprach 
mischt.  Ueberdies  wird  das  Auftreten  aller  anderen  Personen 
sehr  deutlich  bezeichnet;  dagegen  fehlt  jede  Spur,  dass  Glei- 
ches  in  Bezug  auf  den  Chor  stattfinde.  Er  hat  also  seine 
Stellung  und  seinen  Standort  nicht  verlassen,  und  folglich  kann 
auch  bei  555  eine  Verwandlimg  der  Scenerie  nicht  eingetreten 
sein;  denn  dass  der  Ort  der  Handlung  wahrend  der  Anwesen- 
heit  des  Chores  im  Theater  in  irgend  einer  Tragodie  gewechselt 
wird,  dazu  fehlt  alle  Analogic.  Auch  wfire,  wenn  es  geschehen, 
dadorch  den  Zuschauem  sehr  viel  zugemuthet  worden.  Wfih- 
rend  n&mlich  die  verschiedenen  in  die  Fremde  fuhrenden  Wege 
durch  Wendung  der  Periakte  jedesmal  kenntlich  gemacht,  und 
deren  Verschiedenheit  zur  Anschauung  gebracht  wird,  miissten 
sich  die  Zuschauer  hier  gefallen  lassen,  den  Chor,  den  sie  an 


mann  voUstandig  bei,  wenn  eine  Ansicht  der  Art,  wie  er  bekampffc,  von 
einem  Anderen  aufgestellt  worden  ist. 

*)  Zu  234  bemerkt  Hermann:  poatquam  chorus  ex  orchestra  abtif,  et 
Apollo  in  tempbmn  se  recepit^  mutatur  scena,  Conspicitur  temphmh  Minervae 
Poliadis  in  arce  Athenamm, 
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einem  iind  demselben  Orte  verbleiben  sehen,  in  dem  Momente, 
wo  die  Scenerie  wechselt,  mit  ihren  Gedanken  in  eine  andere 
Localitat  zu  versetzen.  Man  muss  sich  daher  in  der  That 
wundem,  dass  man  den  Ort  der  Handlung*  nicht  sofort  von 
23t4  auf  den  Areopagos  bin  verlegt  bat;  denn  die  Griinde,  in 
Folge  deren  man  die  Akropolis  als  Scbauplatz  bis  554  ange- 
nommen  bat;  sind  keine^wegs  sticbbaltig.  Der  Hauptgnmd 
wird  den  Worten  entnommen,  mit  denen  Apollon  den  Orestes 
nacb  Atben  weiset  v.  82 :  fioJifov  di  IJalXddog  norl  jitoIiv  iZov 
TtaXdiov  (iyxaS^ev  kcc^cjv  ^ghccg,  wie  denen  der  Atbena  466,  wo 
sie  zum  Orestes  sagt:  Uhtjg  nqooriXd'eg  xad-aQos  afiXafifjg  66- 
^ocg.  Die  d6[xov  n^mlicb  in  der  let^ten  SteUe  scbeinen  das 
Dasein  des  Parthenon  vorauszusetzen,  und  das  naXaibv  ^Qhag, 
deni  keine  nabere  Bezeicbnung  beigegeben  ist,  meint  man 
daber  als  das  auf  der  Burg  befindlicbe,  mitbin  den  Scbau- 
platz als  den  vor  dem  Atbenentempel  auf  der  Burg  befind- 
licben  Platz^fassen  zu  miissen.  Aber  dofiog  bezeicbnet  keines- 
wegs  immer  ein  Haus,  sondem  oft  aucb  daS;  was  aus  Holz 
g,ufgescbicbtet  und  erricbtet  oder  aus  Stein  aufgemauert  ist 
(vergl.  Eurip.  Alk.  161),  imd  es  bindert  demnacb  nicbts,  bei 
dofxoL  bier  aucb  an  einen  Altar  oder  ein  kleineres  Heiligtbtim 
der  Gottin  zu  denken.  Das  Ttalaiov  ^^erag  aber  der  anderen 
Stelle  wird  man  scbon  darum  nicbt  fur  das  auf  der  Akropolis 
befindlicbe  balten  diirfen,  weil  die  Sage  von  der  Einsetzung 
des  Areopagos  nicbt  an  dieses,  sondern  an  ein  anderes  in  der 
Nftbe  des  Areopagos  befindlicbes  sich  anschliesst^).  Hierzu 
konunt,  dass  die  Entfernung  der  Atbena  482,  die  zu  dem  auf 
dem  Areopagos  abizubaltenden  Gericbte  zurilckkommen  will, 
sicb  sebr  wobl  motiviren  lasst,  aucb  wenn  der  Ort,  von  dem 
sie  sicb  entfemt,  scbon  der  Areopagos  ist,  dass  ferner  Apollon's 
Weisung  an  Orestes  voUstfindig  beobacbtet  ist,  wenn  der  Ort, 
an  dem  Orestes  Zuifl-ucbt  aucbt,  nur  tiberbaupt  in  Atben  ist, 
dass  keine  Andeutung  sicb  vorfindet,  welche  die  Anwesenheit 
des  Partbenon  am  Orte  der  Handlung  notbwendig  fordert. 
Und  da  die  Handlung  bei  555  wegen  Verbleiben  <Jes  Cbores  in 
d^r  Orcbestra  nicbt  auf  einen   anderen  Ort  libergeben  kann, 


*)  Paus.  I.  28,  5 :  ^att  ^k  uiQEog  nayog  xalovfievog ,  or*  ngfOTog  jigrii 
ivtav&a  ixQ^S-ri  —  XQi&fjvai  6k  xa)  vat€Qoy  ^O^idtriv  kiyovatv  tnl  x^  (p6v(p 
Trjg  firiTQog'  xaX  ^(ofjLog  iariv ui&rjvag  /igsXag^  ov  inf^&rixsv  ajiotpvytov  tijV 
iUfiv;  ferner  vergl.  Hermaim  z.u  S41  dafur,  dass  die  Erinjen  ausser  in 
dem  Haiae  zu  Kolonos  auch  ia  Atkea  nahe  bei  dem  Areopagos  verehrt 
wurden. 
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spater  abiBr  der  Areopagos  unbestritten  Ort  der  Handlung  ist: 
so  muss  die  Handlung  auch  schon  von  234  an  auf  dem  Areo- 
pagos vor  sicli  gehen.  Giebt  es  doch  auch  keine  Tragodie, 
in  der  die  Scenerie  mehr  als  einmal  gewechselt  worden  wiire; 
und  auch  dies  hatte  behutsam  machen  sollen^  eine  neue  Sce- 
nerie in  den  Eumeniden  da,  wo  es  mit  nichten  durch  die  Noth- 
wendigkeit  geboten  ist,  anzunehmen.  —  Mit  der  von  Droysen, 
Donner  und  Genelli  (p.  227)  fur  den  zweiten  Act  angegebenen 
Scenerie,  die  sich  auf  die  Akropolis  bezieht,  kann  ich  mich 
demzufolge  natiirlich  nicht  einverstanden  erkl^lren,  zmnal  nicht 
mit  der  von  Genelli  angegebenen.  Denn  Genelli  ist  der  An- 
sicht,  dass  der  friihere  Delphische  Tempel  verbleibt,  imd  (p,  65) 
nur  die  Statuen,  Akroterien,  das  Giebelfeld  und  etwa  die  Ver- 
zierungen  des  Frieses  nebst  den  Plutei  verandert  werden*). 
In  Bezug  auf  die  neue  den  Areopagos  darstellende  Decoration 
macht  Geppert  (p.  147)  die  gewiss  richtige  Bemerkung,  dass, 
wenn  irgend  ein  Berg  sichtbar  wurde,  dies  die  Akropolis  ge- 
wesen  sei.  Sonstige  Besonderheiten  der  Localitat  treten  in  dem 
Stucke  nicht  hervor;  und  da  nur  die  auf  dem  Areopagos  be- 
findliche  Flache,  an  deren  Rande  sich  vielleicht  eine  Steinbank 
hinzog,  fur  die  Handlung  erforderlich  ist:  so  scheint  die  Deco- 
ration sehr  einfach  gewesen  zu  sein.  Nur  das  Bild  der  Athena^ 
zu  dem  Orestes  geflohen  ist,  ist  der  einzige  den  Ort  .auszeich- 
nende  Gegenstand;  und  ich  kann  darum  Geppert  (1.  1.)  nieht 
beistimmen,  wenn  er  anderes  den  Antiquitaten  Angehorige  le- 
diglich  darum,  weil  es  spater  gezeigt  wurde,  auch  auf  die  Sce- 
nerie ubertragen  will.  Das  Bild  der  Pallas,  an  dem  die  Hand- 
lung sich  konzentrirt,  diirfte  wohl  gerade  in  der  Mitte  der 
Skene,  also  vor  der  Hauptthiir  derselben,  sich  befimden  haben. 
Die  dahinter  iiegende  Thiir  selbst  wird  im  Verlaufe  der  Hand- 
lung nicht  gebraucht;  dagegen  kommt  eine  zweite  Thiir,  welche 
den  nach  Athen  bin  fiihrenden  Weg  anzeigt,  sei  es  nun  die 
rechte  Seitenthiir,  oder  die  rechte  Nebenthiir,  mehrmals  in  An- 
wendung.  Eine  Aenderung  der  Scenerie  im  Verlaufe  des  zwdl- 
ten  Actes  tritt  nicht  ein. 

Was  das  Auftreten  der  Personen  anlangt,  so  lassen  Genelli 
(p.  227),  Droysen,  Donner,  Hermann  und  Schomann  den  Ore- 

*)  Auch  Kock's  (p.  17)  Ausdruck  ist  befremdend ,  wenn  er  von  einer 
vollstandigeu  Veranderung  der  Decoration  auf  den  Periakten  spricht. 
Durch  die  Drehung  der  Periakten  allein  wird  keine  Verlegung  des  Schau- 
platzes  bewirkt;  werden  sie  gedreht,  so  muss  auch  zugleich  alle  Mai  ein 
Wechsel  in  der  Decoration  der  Buhnenwand  eintreten. 
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Btes  von  der  Seite  der  Fremde  her  zum  Bilde  der  Pallas  kom- 
men;   und  zwar  geschieht   dies  nach  Schomann  durch  die  Or- 
chestra  tin.     Aber   durch  die  Orchestra  kommend  treten  die 
Schauspieler  nicht  auf,  und  auch   Schomann  bringt  flir  seine 
Bestinmiung  keinen  Beweis  bei.     Aber  auch  auf  dem  aus  der 
Fremde  herkommenden  Wege  kann  Orestes  nicht  erscheinen. 
Denn  erstlich  stimmt  dies  nicht  mit  den  Worten  des  Textes. 
Orestes  begumt  seine  Rede  mit  f/xw,   er  befindet  sich  also  be- 
reits  bei  dem  Bilde  der  Pallas;  und  von  einem  Herankommen 
ist  keine  Rede.     Sodann  miisste  Orestes,  wenn  er  vor  den  Au- 
gen  der  Zuschauer  ankame,  im  Geleite  von  Hermes  erscheinen. 
Letzterer  aber  wird  nicht  sichtbar.    Es  ist  alsOx  wohl  nicht  zu  be- 
zweifeln,  dass  Orestes,  sobald  die  alte  Coulissenwand  sich  ent- 
fernt,   schon  an  dem  Bilde  der  Pallas,   zu  dem   er   durch  die 
Mittelthiir  vorgetreten  ist,  verweilend  erblickt  wird,  geradewie 
Aias   beim  Beginn   des  zweiten  Actes   des  gleichnamigen  So- 
phokleischen  Stiickes  auch  an  seinem  Platze  stehend  gesehen 
wird.    Der  Grund,  warum  der  Dichter  es  so  eingerichtet  hat, 
ist  nicht  schwer  einzusehen.    Da  der  Chor  der  Erinyen  genau 
der  Spur  des  Orestes  folgen  muss  (denn  es  ist  die  von  jenem 
zuriickgelassene   Blutspur,    der    er  folgt),    so    mussten   beide, 
Orestes  wie  der  Chor,  durch  die  Orchestra  oder  auf  dem  Lo- 
geion  erscheinen.     Das  Erstere   war  nicht  thunlich,   weil  ein 
Schauspieler  nicht  durch    die  Orchestra  her  erscheinen  darf; 
wurde  das  letztere  Mittel  ergriffen,   so  gelangte  der  Chor  auf 
die  Buhne,  wo    er  nicht  bleiben  soUte   und  die  Parodos  nicht 
recitiren  konnte.    Nur  dadurch  also,  dass  Orestes  beim  Beginne 
des  Actes  schon  am  Bilde  der  Gottin  sich  befindet,  nicht  erst 
herzukommt,  liess  sich  die  Schwierigkeit  heben.    Auf  welchem 
Wege  Orestes  mit   Hermes   zum  Bilde   gelangt   und  von  dem 
Gotte  daselbst  zuriickgelassen  worden  ist,  wurde  dem  Zuschauer 
nicht  vor  Augen  gebracht;  mithin   stand  es  dem  Dichter  fi'ei, 
den  Chor  in  der  Orchestra  erscheinen  zu  lassen.   Dass  er  aber 
da  wirklich  erscheint,  ergiebt  sich  aus   der  anapastischen  Pa- 
rodos, die  mit  304  beginnt.  —  Einen  Anlass  auf  die  Buhne  zu 
steigen  hat  der  Chor  nicht.     Der  von  ihm  Verfolgte  ist  in  sei- 
ner Nahe,   kann  dem  Chor  nicht  entrinnen,   wird  durch    das 
Lied  des  Chores  gebannt     Da  also  ein  weiteres   Suchen  und 
Festhalten  nicht  erforderlich  ist,  so  bleibt   er  auch  in  der  Or- 
chestra. » 
285   ruft  Orestes  die  Athena  und  bittet  sie,   ihm  zu  Hiilfe 
zu  eilen.    Sie  erscheint  auch  389,  und  zwar,  wie  fast  Alle  an- 
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nehmen,  aus  der  Hohe  her.  Nur  Schomann  ist  (p.  178)  der 
Ansicht^  dass  sie  aus  dem  Hintergrimde  der  Btlhnfe  hervortrete. 
Aber  da  die  Gottin  vom  Skamander  herkommt,  da  der  Dichter 
das  Herabkommen  derselben  aus  der  Hohe  so  deutlich  be- 
merklich  macht^  was  zu  wissen  ganz  iiberfliissig  wS,re^  wenn 
die  Gottin  zu  Fusse  eintrate:  so  kann  man  nicht  zweifehi,  dass 
sie  vor  den  Augen  der  Zuschauer  sich  herabsenkt;  und  da  sie 
aus  der  Fremde  her  kommt,  muss  es  an  der  linken  Seite  der 
Biihne  geschehen.  Streitig  ist  nur^  ob  sie  auf  einem  mit  Ros- 
sen  bespannten  Wagen,  wie  Genelli  (p.  230),  Donner,  Droysen, 
und  Geppert*)  meinen,  OTscheint,  oder  ob  sie,  und  das  ist  Her- 
mann's Ansicht  (zu  397),  per  auras  advenit,  Aegide  tanquam  alls 
utens  eaque  pedum  gressum  accelerans.  Die  Entscheidung  hier- 
(iber  hftngt  von  der  Erklarung  der  Worte  395  rjld-ov  cn^vTov 
Ttoda,  fnsQwv  oTeg  ^ot^dovaa  xoXnov  alylSo^,  ytdkoig  anf^aioig 
Tovde  iniX^sv^aa'  oxov  ab.  Uebersetzt  man  dieselben:  ich  bin 
hierher  gekommen,  nachdem  ich  diesen  Wagen  mit  kraftvoUen 
Rossen  bespannt  habe,  so  dass  bei  der  schnellen  Fahrt  sich 
die  Aegis  aufbauschte:  so  ist  freilich  offenbar,  dass  die  Gottin 
zu  Wagen  ankommt.  Aber  die  Uebersetzung  ist  falsch.  Um 
diesen  Sinn  zu  haben,  hatte  der  letzte  Vers  jedenfalls  voran- 
stehen  miissen.  Er  enthalt  die  Hauptsache,  und  das  die  Aegis 
Betreffende,  wodurch  die  Schnelligkeit  der  Reise  veranschau- 
licht  werden  soil,  hS>tte  nachstehen  miissen.  Aber  auch  copu- 
lativ  darf  man  die  Participia  nicht  verbinden  (ich  bin  gekom- 
men, indem  ....  und  nachdem  ....).  Denn  wozu  hatte  Athena 
sich  einer  doppelten  Erafit  bedienen  soUen,  wo  eine  einzige  zu- 
langte>  die  schwellende  Aegis  oder  die  muthigen  Rosse?  Die 
Mehrheit  der  Mittel  wiirde  nur  das  Wunderbare  in  ihrer  Fahrt 
schwUchen  oder  zerstoren,  nicht  erhohen.  Es  bleibt  also  nur 
iibrig,  den  letzten  Vers  als  erlautemden  Zusatz  zu  dem  vorauf- 
gehenden  Participium  anzusetzen.  Die  Worte  heissen  alsdann: 
ich  bin  gekommen,  und  zwar  atQVTov  Ttoda  (also  so  dass  ihre 
Flisse  dabei  thatig  waren),  indem  ich  ohne  Fittige  die  Aegis 
anschwellte,  so  dass  diese  mich  durch  die  Luft;  getragen  hat. 
Dann  kann  fireilich  von  dem  Dasein  eines  Wagens  nicht  mehr 
die  Rede  sein.  Die  Gottin  schreitet  durch  die  Wolken,  und 
die  ihren  Unterkorper  umgebenden  Wolken  sind  der  Wagen, 
der  sie  tragt,  und  auf  den  sie  demnach  sehr  wohl  hinweisen 
kann.  Unter  den  mS,chtigen  Rossen  ist  die  unausgesetzt  schnelle 


")  Pag.  182;  er  meint,  dass  sie  auf  der  fitixavfj  steht 
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durch  die  schwellende  Aegis  hervorgerufene  Bew^ung  personi- 
fieirt;  die  Kraft,  welche  den  Wagen  fortreisst,  wird  bezeichnet 
als  die  dem  Wagen  vorgelegten  Rosse.  Die  Gottin  kommt 
also  schreitend  durch  die  Luft  (aber  so  dass  das  Schreiten  we- 
gen  der  die  Gottin  umgebenden  Luft  nicht  wahmehmbar  ist) 
ohne  Wagen  und  Rosse  in  derselben  Stellung  an,  wie  sie  auf 
den  Panathenaischen  Preisvasen  so  oft  dargestellt  ist.  Von 
steifbeinigen  Rossen  kann  nicht  weiter  die  Rede  sein,  und  auch 
die  Schwierigkeit,  was  aus  dem  Wagen  wird,  nachdem  ihn  die 
Gottin  verlassen  hat,  hebt  sich  von  selbst.  Denn  da  er  unbe- 
spannt  ist,  also  einer  Leitung  durch  Menschenhande  nicht  be- 
darf,  so  entschw^bt  er  wieder  nach  der  Hohe  bin  zurlick,  von 
woher  er  gekommen  ist.  D^  zuletzt  angefuhrten  Schwierig- 
keit entgeht  freilich  auch  Genelli;  aber  durch  welche  Voraus- 
setzungen!  Er  meint  (p.  230),  dass  Athena,  nachdem  sie  er- 
schienen  ist,  in  der  Luft  mitten  vor  der  Skene  anhalt,  und  mit- 
ten iiber  dem  Dromos  (p.  231)  vor  dem  Giebel  ihres  Tempels 
in  sehwebender  HaJtung  verbleibt,  danach  aber  endlich  (p.  232) 
liber  die  Eisodos  der  Heimath  zufahrt.  Das  scheint  mir  etwas 
zu  sein,  was  bei  dem  antiken  Theater,  wo  ein  Dach  tiber  der 
Btihne  fehlte,  udSI  damit  jedes  Schweben  in  bedeutender  Ent- 
fernung  von  der  Buhnenwand  mit  unsaglichen  Schwierigkeiten 
verbunden  gewesen  ware,  sich  nicht  ausflihren  liess.  —  In  an- 
derer  Wei*e  suchen  Geppert  (p.  182),  Droysen  und  Donner 
der  kurz  vorher  beregten  Schwierigkeit  auszuweichen.  Sie 
lassen  die  Gottin  schwebend  verweilen  und  spater  mit  dem 
Wagen  wieder  nach  der  Hohe  entschwinden.  Aber  die  Got- 
tin, die  eben  vom  Skamander  hergekommen  und  in  Athen  an- 
gelangt  ist,  sie  sollte  noch  einmal  in  die  Liifte  sich  erhoben 
haben,  um  —  in  Athen  Richter  fiir  den  Areopagos  zu  bestel- 
len,  und  dann  mit  ihnen  zu  Fusse  (wie  Alle  einraumen)  ^uruck- 
komm^en?  Dazu  sollte  die  Gottin,  die  leicht  zu  Fusse  ist,  eine 
zweite  Luftreise  unternommen  haben?  Gewiss  ware.Niemand 
auf  den  Gedanken  verfallen,  wenn  nicht  der  Rossewagen  ge- 
weaen  ware.  —  Fiir  Hermann,  der  wohl  eiogesehen  hat,  dass 
die  Gottin  durch  die  Luft  einherschreitet,  existirt  diese  Schwie- 
rigkeit nicht;  er  hat  darum  auch  keinen  Anstand  genommen, 
die  Gottin  ohhe  Weiteres  auf  der  Erde  verbleiben  zu  lassen. 
Aber  darin  kann  ich  ihm  nicht  beistimmen,  dass  er  zu  482 
sagt:  kaec  locuta  Minerva  in  interior  a  templi  se  recipity  als  sie 
sich  entfemt  um  Richter  zum  Gerichte  zu  holen.  Hermann 
setzt  hierbei  dii»  Ewten^  des  Athenentempels  voraus;   dieser 
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aber  exiatirt  nicht  auf  der  Buhno.  Wlire  der  Tempel  wcktbar, 
BO  w&re  68  famer  sonderbar;  dass  die  Gottin  das  Botenamt 
selbst  Ubeminunt,  und  nicht  viehnehr  einen  ihrer  Tempddie- 
ner  hinsendet.  Die  Athena  konnte  der  Dichter  demnach  nur 
dann  in  die  Stadt  sich  begeben  lassen,  wenn  ihr  Tempel  nicht 
in  der  N&he  war;  und  dahin  geht  sie  (und  dies  ist  auch  Miil- 
ler's  Ansicht)  zu  Fusse  ab,  und  adelt  damit  das  alsbald  zu- 
sammentretende  Gericht  in  ganz  besonderer  Weise. 

Zu  der  auf  dem  Areopagos  abzuhaltenden  Gerichtssitzung 
erscheinen  die  Richter  mit  Athena^  und  zwar  von  dieser  ge- 
flihrt,  von  rechts  her  auf  dem  Logeion,  nicht  im  Dromos,  wie 
Genelli  p.  232  angiebt,  nicht  in  der  Orchestra,  wie  Mtiller 
(Eum.  p.  107)  anninunt^  imd  zwar  ohne  dass,  wie  bereits  be- 
merkt,  eine  Aenderung  in  der  Scenerie  eintritt.  Von  woher 
ApoDon  auftritt,  ist  ziemlich  gleichgultig;  er  kann  selbst  mit 
der  Athena  aus  Athen  her  kommen.  Wenn  GenelU  (p.  234) 
ihn  als  Gast  der  Athena  aus  der  Gastthur  der  Skene  eintre- 
ten  lUsst,  so  beruht  dies,  wie  die  Ansicht  von  Droysen  und 
Genelli  (p.  233),  dass  Athena  aus  dem  Tempel  her  auftrete, 
auf  der  grundlosen  Voraussetzung,  dass  ein  Tempel  Apollon's 
das  Mittelsttick  der  Scenerie  bilde. 

Die  zum  Gericht  erschienenen  Richter  lassen  sich  langs 
der  Skenenwand  nieder*);  denn  Athena  fordert  sie  700  mit 
OQ'd'Ova&ai  axif ,  sich  zum  Abstimmen  zu  erheben  (vergl.  auch 
619).  Athena  steht  als  Vorsteherin  des  Gerichtes  wohl  an  der 
Spitze  der  Richter;  am  entgegengesetzten  Ende  der  Richter 
Orestes  mit  Apollon.  Diesen  alien  gegenliber  befinden  sich 
die  Jirinyen  in  der  Orchestra,  nur  nicht  so  fern,  wie  Droysen 
und  Genelli  (die  sie  an  der  Thymele  aufgestellt  sein  lassen) 
apnehmen.  Ob  ein  besonderer  Tisch  mit  den  Stimmgefilssen 
auf  dem  Logeion  sich  befand,  ist  nicht  sicher.  Da  entbehr- 
liche  Gerathe  auf  der  antiken  Biilxne  nicht  vorgebracht  wer- 
den,  und  der  Altar  der  Athena  im  gegenwartigen  Falle  auch 
zum  Abstimmen  benutzt  werden  konnte,  so  mochte  man  an  dem 
Dasein  eines  Tisches  zweifeln. 

Nachdem  Orestes  freigesprochen  ist,  und  aeinen  Dank  g-e- 
gen  Athena  und  Athen  ausgesprochen  hat,  entferat  er  sich**); 

**))  Nach  Donner  und  Schomann  auf  Sitzen  liings  der  Skenenwand,  nach 
Grenelli  p.  233  and  Droysen  auf  den  Binfen  den  Tempels. 

*^  766  sagt  Orestes:  vvv  antifjii  jiQcg  46f*ovs,  mid  Athena  spricht  788 
von  ihm  als  einem  Abwesenden. 
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er  will  zu  seinem  Vaterlande,  und  geht  also  auf  dem  Wege 
zur  Fremde  769  (vergl.  767)  ab.  Da  er  in  seiner  Rede  keine 
Beziehung  auf  ApoUon  nimmt,  ihm  fiir  seinen  Beistand  nicht 
dankt:  so  muss  dieser  bald  bei  Beginn  von  des  Orestes  Rede, 
vielleicht  schon  vor  derselben,  sich  entfemen*).  Dass  dage- 
gen  die  Areopagiten  bleiben,  schliesst  Hermann  mit  Recht  aus 
936;  denn  sie  sind  es,  die  Athena  mit  Ttoksojg  q^qovqiov  anre- 
det**).  Sobald  Athena  die  iiber  den  Ausgang  des  Prozesses 
erbitterten  Erinyen  besanftigt  hat,  tritt  der  Schluss  des  Stiickes 
ein,  und  zwar  zunachst  die  Abflihrung  des  Chores  nach  dem 
von  Athena  fiir  ihn  bestimmten  Orte  der  Verehrung,  wozu  die 
Vorbereitungen  mit  985  beginnen.  Dass  Athena  selbst  die  Got- 
tinnen  nicht  begleitet,  erinnert  schon  Genelli  (p.  241).  Auch 
Hermann  (zu  987)  ist  derselben  Ansicht.  Aber  Miiller,  Droy- 
sen,  Donner  und  Schomann  stimmen  ihnen  nicht  bei ;  sie  lassen 
den  Festzug  durch  die  Gottin  selbst  anflihren.  Mit  Recht  aber 
macht  Hermann  darauf  aufinerksam,  dass  sie  mit  xaiqexs  xv- 
f.ieig  sich  den  Erinyen  empfiehlt;  ferner  darauf,  dass  das  fiQO- 
TBQav  (neixsLv^%h  sich  darauf  bezieht,  dass  sie  alsbald  die  Biihne 
verlassen  will,  um  die  Erinyen  spSter  am  Orte  ihres  Heilig- 
thums  zu  empfangen.  Der  Dichter  hat  es  so  eingerichtet,  weil 
die  Gottin  als  eine  der  handelnden  Personen  nicht  durch  die 
Orchestra  abgehen  durfte,  und  er  den  Chor  nicht  auf  die  Biihne 
bringen  woUte.  Er  trifft  den  Ausweg,  die  Gottin  dem  Zuge 
vorauseilen  zu  lassen,  und  zwar  geht  sie  nach  rechts  hin,  nach 
welcher  Seite  auch  der  Festzug  sich  in  Bewegung  setzen  muss. 
Da  ein  Tempel  der  Athena  in  der  Scenerie  nicht  sichtbar  ist,  so 
kann  die  Gottin  nicht,  wie  Genelli  p.  243  meint,  in  ihren  Tempel 
gehen;  eben  so  wenig  konnen  die  Areopagiten  durch  dieGast- 
thiiren,  die  auch  nicht  vorhanden  sind,  sich  entfemen. 

Die  Personen,  welche  den  Zug  bilden,  sind  nach  Genelli 
(p.  241),  Donner,  Schomann  und  Miiller  (Eum.  p.  99)  die  Prie- 
sterinnen;  sie  sollen  in  Folge  der  Aufforderung  Athena's  mit 
brennenden  Fackeln  nach  Genelli  (p.  242)  aus  den  Seitenthiiren, 


*)  Und  zwar,  wenn  die  sonstigen  Theatergesetze  auch  hier  gelten, 
auf  dem  in  die  Fremde  fiihrenden  Wege ;  aber  leicht  moglich ,  dass  noch 
eine  andere  Thiir  da  war,  durch  die  er  sich  entfemen  konnte. 

**)  Genelli  lasst  freilich  (p.  243)  Apollon  erst  mit  Athena  in  deren 
Tempel,  und  den  Orestes  gar  erst  am  Schlusse  des  Stiickes  mit  den  Areo- 
pagiten in  die  Gastthiiren  hin  abgehen.  Aber  da  sind  sie  langst  fort 
Orestes  muss ,  nachdem  er  das  /ar^£  767  ausgesprochen ,  sich  alsbald  ent- 
femen. 
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wo  sonst  die  Gtesindewohnung  sei,  nach  Droysen  aus  dem  Tem- 
pel  kommen  und  mit  den  Erinyeu  auf  dem  Wege  zur  Heimath 
abziehen.  Nach  dem^  was  sich  bis  jetzt  herausgestelit  hat^  ist 
diese  Annahme  unbegrimdet.  Tempel  und  Gebaude  fehlen  in 
der  die  nachste  Umgebung  darstellenden  Scenerie,  also  konnen 
aueh  keine  Priesterinnen  vorhanden  sein^  und  die  die  Gottinnen 
Geleitenden  konnen  demnach  nur  die  Richter  und  die  sonstigen 
des  Schauens  wegen  herbeigeeilten  Frauen^  Kinder^  Greisinnen 
und  Manner  aus  Athen  sein  (1009^  840  ff.)^  die  Athena  beim 
Beginne  des  Prozesses  (555,  560)  von  der  Gerichtssitzung  fern 
halten  lUsst.  Da  aber  die  Eumeniden  in  der  Orchestra  sich  be- 
finden^  so  steigt  sicher  wenigstens  ein  Theil  der  auf  der  Biihne 
befindlichen  Statisten  in  die  Orchestra  hinab,  uni  die  Eumeni- 
den nach  rechts  hin  durch  die  Parodos  fortzugeleiten;  es  sind  dies 
Statisten,  keine  Schauspieler;  das  in  Bezug  auf  letztere  beste- 
hende  Herkommen  wird  also  nicht  alterirt. 

Gegen  brennende  Fackeln,  welche  GeneUi,  Donner,  Scho- 
mann,  Drojsen  und  MUller  voraussetzen,  erklart  sich,  und  wie 
mir  scheint  mit  Becht,  Hermann.  Da  Athena  1004  sagt:  nifixpo) 
(pi^Y^i  ^OL^^tddtJv  a€kuaq)6Qcov  elg  tovq  tvaqd'e  xai  xdrw  x^^^og 
xonovgy  da  sie  hier,  wo  eben  der  Zug  beginnen  soil,  das  Fu- 
turum  braucht:  so  konnen  sie  jetzt  noch  nicht  brennen.  Fer- 
ner  ist  aber  auch  nicht  abzusehen,  woher  die  Geleitenden  die 
Fackeln  plotzlich  herbekommen  soUen.  Mit  Fackeln  sollen  nach 
Athena's  Willen  die  Priesterinnen,  die  sie  dazu  entbieten  will, 
nachdem  sie  selbst  von  der  Biihne  sich  entfemt  hat  (1006),  am 
geweihten  Orte  sie  empfangen;  im  Theater  wird  da  von  noch 
nichts  sichtbar.  Danach  ist  zu  erklaren,  wenn  Athena  1011 
gebietet,  dass  derGlanz  der  Fackeln  leuchten  soil;  esgeschieht 
dies  erst  spater.  Die  1024  erwahnten  Feste  aber  gehoren  den 
in  der  Zukunft  den  Eumeniden  zu  feiemden  an.  Gegen  diese 
Ansicht  scheint  nur  987  zu  streiten.  Dort  heisstes,  dass  Athena 
Tiqbg  qxSg  iegop  rdivde  nQono^ncoVj  also  der  gegenwartigen, 
den  Eumeniden  ihren  kiinftigen  Wohnsitz  anweisen  will.  Aber 
wer  den  Worten  diese  Deutung  unterschieben  wollte,  miisste 
auch  einrHumen,  dass  (nach  988  IVc  xat  ag>ayi(ov  TcSvd'  vno 
aefzvwv  xara  y^g  avfiavai)  die  Geleitenden  mit  Opferthieren  ab- 
ziehen.  Aber  diese  wie  die  Fackeln  sind  nicht  sichtbar,  nicht 
im  Theater  vorhanden.  V.  1021  tVc ...  avv  nvQiddrnqt  XdfijKf  zaQ- 
nofievai  xa^*  odov  ist  weniger  anstossig,  da  der  Zug  erst  be- 
ginnt,  und  somit  Fackeln  bei  weiterer  Fortsetzung  des  Zugea 
noch  immer  erscheinen  konnen.    Wie  dies  aber  in  Bezug  auf 
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die  FftckelH  spftter  geschieht,  namlich  dann,  wenn  Athena  un- 
terweges  mit  ihren  Priesterinnen  zum  Zuge  stosst,  so'bringen 
die  Priesterinnen  alsdann  auch  die  Opferthiere  mit.  Das  Pro- 
nomen  twvde  in  987  ist  also,  auch  ohne  dass  die  Fackehi  im 
Theater  gesehen  werden,  in  Ordnung,  indem  die  Geleiterinnen 
der  Erinyen  den  Zusehauern  vor  Augen  sind ;  das  andere  T(i)vde 
in  988  ist  von  ocpayUov  abhangig  und  bezieht  sich  wie  das 
unmittelbar  voraufgehende  anf  nQ07i6fxnu)v.  Ich  halte  daher 
Hermann's  Ansicht  flir  die  richtige. 

Choephoroi. 

GeneDi  (L  L  p.  186)  ist  der  Ansicht,  dass  die  in  den 
Choephofen  gebrauchte  Scenerie  sich  von  der  im  Agametnnon 
angewendeten  nicht  nnterschieden  habe.  Er  lUsst  daher  die 
Thymele  das  Grab  Agamemnon's  vorstellen,  imd  zu  ihm  den 
Orestes  und  Pylades  von  links  herzukommen.  Gleicher  Ansicht 
sind  auch  Droysen,  Donner  und  Franz.  Mit  Recht  aber  er- 
kl&rt  sich  Hermann  (de  re  seen.  p.  8)  daigegen,  dass  das  Grab 
in  der  Orchestra  sein  konne;  denn  Schauspieler  treten  der  ge- 
wohnlichen  Ordnung  nach  in  der  Orchestra  nicht  anf,  gehen 
nicht  in  sie  hinab.  Wenn  er  dagegen  die  Scene  in  den  Choepho- 
ren  ebenfalls  fur  gleich  mit  der  im  Agamemnon  schon  ange- 
wendeten erklfirt,  imd  das  Grab  in  margine  proscenii  ansetzl: 
fto  ist  dadurch  nicht  viel  gewdnnen.  Denn  welche  Unwahr- 
aoheinlichkeiten  und  Schwierigkeiten  entstehen  nicht,  wenn  das 
Grab  in  der  Nahe  des  Herrscherpalastes  sich  befindet!  Ich 
will  nicht  besonders  hervorheben,  dass,  wenn  das  Grab  an  der 
linken-^Periakte  lag  (denn  unmittelbar  neben  dem  Palaste  iM-sst 
es  sich  doch  nicht  denken),  die  Handlung  in  den  ersten  Scenen 
gana  an  die  Seite  des  Logeion  hin  gedrangt  wird.  Ist  es  aber 
glaublieh^  dass  Klytainm^stra  das  Grab  des  von  ihr  ermordeten 
Gatten  in  die  Nithe  ihrer  Wohnung,  wo  sie  eg  tMglich  vor  Ailgen 
haben  und  taglich  an  ihre  That  erinnert  werden  mudste,  werde 
verlegt  haben?  Wenn  Hermann  das  Grab  des  Dareios  neben 
dem  Palaste  des  Xerxes  als  Analogon  nennt  (er  hEtte  auch  das 
d«s  Proteus  in  der  Helene  nennen  konnen):  so  ist  das  Perdi- 
sebe,  nicht  HeUenische  Sitte.  Ausserdem  gait  es  da,  den  Tod- 
ten  zu  ehren;  man  wollte  ihm  nahe  bleiben.  Das  konnte  Kly- 
taimnestra  umi  ihrer  selbst  wiUen  nicht  wunschen;  sie  koBtote 
auch  nicht  wUnachen,  es  denen  vor  Augen  zu  rticken,  die  in 
ihrem  Palaste  verkdbrten.    Sodann,  wenn  das  Grab  neben  dem 
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Palaste  lag;  wie  kommt  es^  dass  Orestes  und  Pylades  keine 
Besorgniss  aussem,  afei  Grabe  gesehen,  belauscht  zu  werden? 
dass  sie  nicht  furchten^  ihre  Zusainmenkunft  werde  im  Palaste 
bemerkt  werden?  Femer  fallt  es  auf,  dass  in  den  ersten  Sce- 
nen  nirgends  eine  Andeutung  da  von  da  ist,  dass  man  den  Pa- 
last  sah;  und  doch  lag  es  sehr  nahe,  auf  die  Wohnung  der 
Frevler  (10)  liinzudeuten,  wenn  sie  sichtbar  war.  Ja  der  Chor 
nimmt  262  offenbar  nicht  einmal  die  Moglichkeit  an^  dass  er 
und  die  Geschwister  vom  Palaste  aus  konnten  beobachtet  wer- 
den; nur  erfahren  {jievGeiai)  konne  man  dort;  was  am  Grabe 
vorgegangen  sei.  Alles  dies  macht  es  hochst  unwahrscheinlich^ 
dass  das  Grab  neben  dem  Palaste  sich  befimden  hat^  and  dass 
die  Scenerie  aus  dem  Agamemnon  auch  in  den  Choephoren 
beibehalten  worden  ist  Dazu  konmit:  so  wie  in  den  ersten 
Scenen  jede  Hinweisung  aui'  den  Palast  als  sichtbaren  fehlt^  so 
fehlt  in  den  letzten  jede  aui*  das  Grab  als  ein  naheS;  den  Zu- 
schauem  vor  Augen  liegendes.  Beriicksichtigt  man  endlich^ 
dass  der  Chor  dem  Orestes  575  empfiehlt:  v(.uv  d^  enaivai  yktaa^ 
oav  &jq>r]fiov  q)€Q€iVf  aiydv  -3-^  onoi  del  nal  Xeyeiv  to  xaiQia^ 
bei  der  alsbald  erfolgenden  Ruckkehr  zum  Konigspalaste  ein 
Lied  anstimmt;  in  dem  er^  trotz  dem  dass  er  dem  Orestes  wohl 
will;  offen  seinen  Hass  gegen  die  Frevelthat  der  Klytaimnestra 
ausspricht  und  die  HojShung  laut  werden  lasst;  dass  die  Rache 
alsbald  durch  Orestes  eintreten  werde ;  und  zwar  gerade  am 
£ude  des  Liedes;  wo  man  voraussetzen  muss^  er  sei  dem  Pa- 
laste ganz  nahe:  so  kann  der  Chor  bei  der  fur  gewohnlich  an- 
genommenen  Scenerie  durch  nichts  mehr  dem  Wunsche  des 
Orestes  zuwider  handeln^  nichts  EinfUltigeres  thun^  als  einder- 
artiges  Lied  singen.  Die  fur  gewohnlich  angenommene  Scene- 
rie ist  also  keines  Falles  haltbar.  Weil  aber  iiberdies  die  Sce- 
nerie in  der  zweiten  HaJi'te  des  Stiickes  durchaus  keine  Bezie- 
hung  auf  die  der  ersten  Halffce  nimmt:  so  scheint  wohl  evident, 
dass  eine  doppelte  Scenerie  in  dem  Stiicke  angewendet  worden 
ist.  Der  Grund,  warum  man  es  nicht  bemerkt  hat,  ist  der, 
dass  man  nicht  erkannt  hat,  wo  der  Anfang  des  zweiten  Actes 
ist.  .  £s  ist  derselbe  aber  bei  638;  und  verlegt  man  dieHand- 
hmg  des  ersten  Actes  in  eine  dem  Palaste  femere  Gegend,  dann 
hindert  nichts,  dass  der  Chor  dort  seinen  Abscheu  vor  der 
Greuelthat  ausspreche ;  die  Scenen  am  Grabe  erwecken  keiner- 
lei  Beanstandung,  und  die  Lage  des  Ghrabes  ist  so,  wie  man 
erwaxten  muss,  dass  sie  durch  Klytaimnestra  werde  bestimmt 
worden  sein;  dann  kann  es  auch  nicht  auffallen,  dass  die  Hand- 
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lung  des  zweiten  Actes  die  Scenerie  des  ersten  gUnzlich  ig- 
norirt.  * 

Was  nun  die  |Scenerie  des  ersten  Actes  anlangt;  so  ist 
dereu  Mittelpunkt  der  Grabhiigel  Agamemnon's;  denn  an  ihm 
konzentrirt  sich  dieHandlung.  Es  liegt  derselbe  in  einer  oden, 
vielleicht  hiiglichten  Gegend,  fern  von  dem  koniglichen  Palaste; 
und  wenn  er  nicht  vor  der  Mittelthiir  der  Skene  sich  befand, 
lag  er  etwas  mehr  der  linken  Nebenthur  asu.  Von  der  Stadt 
oder  dem  Konigspalaste  war  hochstens,  falls  es  uberhaupt  der 
Fall  war,  nur  weniges  in  der  Feme^  imd  zwar  nach  der  rech- 
ten  Seite  bin,  von  woher  der  Chor  imdElektra  erscheinen^  an- 
gedeutet.  Auch  Baume  und  Gebusche,  welche  das  Grab  um- 
gaben,  mogen  nicht  gefehlt  haben;  sie  boten  am  einfachsten  ein 
Versteck  fiir  Orestes  und  seinen  Freund  dar.  Doch  dies  ist 
nur  moglich;  das  einzig  sicher  durch  die  Handlung  Angedeu- 
tete  ist^  dass  das  Grab  der  Stadt  fern  liegt.  Thtiren  sind  im 
ersten  Acte  nur  zwei  an  der  rechten  imd  Ihiken  Seite  der  Skene 
erforderlich ;  vielleicht  befand  sich  aber  noch  eine  dritte  durch 
Gebiisch  verdeckte  in  der  Nahe  des  Grabes,  —  Die  Scenerie 
wird  im, ersten  Acte  nicht  geandert.  Da  mit  638  ein  neuer  Act 
imd  demnach  eine  neue  Scenerie  eiutritt,  so  muss  vor  allem 
die  Biihne  alsdann  leer  sein.  Dies  ist  auch  der  Fall;  Orestes 
und  Pylades  haben  eben  so  wie  Elektra  die  Biihne  verlassen. 
Aber  auch  der  Chor  zieht  mit  dem  Liede,  welches  579  beginnt, 
der  Heimath  ZU;  und  verschwindet  638  durch  die  rechte  Paro- 
dos,  wie  sich  besonders  daraus  ergiebt,  dass  er  705 — 715  aber- 
mals  mit  Anapasten  von  neuem  einzieht.  Also  auch  die  Or- 
chestra wird  leer^  imd  nichts  hindert  den  Eintritt  der  neuen 
Scenerie. 

Die  zweite  Scenerie  zeigt  den  Konigspalast  in  der  Mitte 
der  Biihne;  ihm  zur  Linken  liegt  die  Gastwohnimg;  rechts  da- 
gegen  an  der  Seite  der  Heimath,  von  woher  der  Chor  konmit, 
war  entweder  eine  Andeutung  der  nahgelegenen  Stadt,  oder 
es  befanden  sich  dort  die  Wohnungen  der  Sklaven;  denn  von 
rechts  her  tritt  der  Chor  durch  die  Parodos  ein.  Da  der  aus 
der  Gastwohnung  862  kommende  Sklave,  welcher  der  Elytaini- 
nestra  im  Palaste  von  dem  Vorgefallenen  Nachricht  geben  soil, 
zu  dem  Behufe  iiber  die  Skene  kommt:  so  muss  die  Gastwoh- 
nung ein  vom  Palaste  getrenntes  Gebaude  sein.  Ihre  Stellung 
zur  Linken  des  Palastes  ist  ihr  nur  auf  Grund  davon,  dass 
Pollux  es  so  bestimmt,  angewiesen  worden.  Zu  einer  in  der 
Skenenfront  liegenden  Gesindewohnung  bietet  das  Stiick;  wie 
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ich  spftter  zeigen  wird;  keinen  Anlass  dar.  Thiiren  werden 
olgende  gebraucht:  die  zwei  an  den  Seiten  befindlichen,  welche 
lach  der  Fremde  nnd  der  Stadt  fiihren,  und  die  zwei  ztun  Pa- 
aste  und  der  Gastwohnung  fuhrenden.  Eine  Verftnderung  der 
>cenerie  innerhalb  des  zweiten  Actes  tritt  nicht  ein. 

Ich  gehe  zu  dem  Auf-  und  Abtreten  der  Personen  und 
war  zunftchst  im  ersten  Acte  liber.  Diejenigen,  welche  nur 
ine  Scenerie  durch  das  ganze  Stiick  hindurch  annehmen  und 
Las  Grab  Agamemnon's  in  die  Orchestra  verlegen,  sind  gen5- 
bigty  den  Chor  auf  der  Buhne  auftreten^  und  von  dort  alsbald 
Q  die  Orchestra  hinabsteigen  zu  lassen;  so  Genelli  (p.  190; 
92),  Droysen  xmd  Donner.  Aber  auch  Hermann  (de  re  seen, 
i.  9)  ist  gleicher  Ansicht^  weil  er  nicht  wagt,  den  Chor  ohne 
rwingenden  Anlass  auf  der  Btihne  verbleiben  zu  lassen.  Da 
iber  der  Chor,  der  von  der  Eonigin  ausgesendet  worden  war, 
lUB  dem  Palaste,  der  sichtbar  sein  sollte,  ausgegangen  war: 
io  blieb  kaum  etwas  Anderes  tibrig,  als  dass  er  auf  der  Biihne 
irschien.  Ist  dagegen  der  Palast  im  ersten  Acte  nicht  sichtbar, 
dso  auch  nicht  sichtbar,  aus  welchem  Gebftude  der  Chor  sei- 
len  Auszug  beginnt:  so  wird  wohl  Niemand  geneigt  sein,  den 
Z!hor  auf  diese  Weise  auftreten  zu  lassen.  Der  Chor  kommt 
lurch  die  Parodos*)  und  zwar  aus  der  Heimath,  also  durch 
lie  rechte  Parodos.  Dies  ist  auch  die  Ansicht  Kock's  (p.  20). 
Wenn  letzterer  dagegen  etwa  auch  Elektra  in  Begleitung  des 
uhor^s  auf  demselben  Wege  will  erscheinen  lassen,  so  kann  ich 
oicht  umhin  ihm  hierin  zu  widersprechen,  weil  ein  Schauspie- 
ier  nicht  auf  diesem  Wege  auftreten  kann.  Elektra  muss  auf 
ier  Btihne  auftreten,  und  erscheint  selbst  nicht  in  der  Beglei- 
tung des  Chores.  Orestes  glaubt  allerdings  (v.  16)  sie  unter  den 
Frauen  zu  sehen.  Aber  es  ist  ein  Irrthum  und  eine  Tauschimg, 
in  die  ihn  derDichter  verfallen  Iftsst.  Spricht  sich  doch  in  der 
T&uschung  seine  gewaltige  Sehnsucht  nach  der  Schwester  imd 
der  Heimath  so  sch5n  aus.  Denn  kaum  hat  er  die  zum  Grabe 
kommenden  Frauen  bemerkt,  so  kann  er  nicht  anders  als  ver- 
muthen,  dass  auch  die  Schwester  imter  ihnen  sich  befinde.  Dem 
ist  aber  nicht  so.  Elektra  ist  v.  16  noch  gar  nicht  sichtbar, 
da  sie  unm(5glich  von  da  ab  wShrend  der  langen  Parodos  stumm 
imd  imthfttig  auf  der  Biihne  verweilen  kann;  und  Hermann  hat 
also  sicher  Recht,  wenn  er  sie  erst  gegen  Ende  des  Eintrittslie- 


♦)  Es  flUlt  damit  auch  zugleich  die  Frage  weg,  ob  er  aus  der  Gesin- 
dewobnung  oder,  wie  Andere  wollen,  aus  der  Frauenwohnung  herkommt 
Soh5bbobn,  15 
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dea  (vor  75)  erscheinen  Iftast.  Elektra  kommt  iibrigens  natiir- 
lich  von  demselben  Orte  her,  von  dem  der  Chor  ausgegangen 
ist;  und  auch  desselben  Weges,  den  der  Chor  gegangen  ist; 
aber  auf  der  Buhne  erscheint  sie  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthtir. 
Sie  triflft  am  Grabe  mit  den  Frauen  zuBammen,  welche  Kly- 
taimnestfa  als  Begleiterinnen  der  Tochter  eben  dahin  (22)  ge- 
sendet  hat,  und  deren  einige  wohl  die  zum  Opfer  nothigen 
Dinge  tragen.  Da  nur  Elektra  allein  opfert,  nicht  der  Chor 
mit  ihr  (121),  so  bleibt  derselbe  in  der  Orchestra.  Nach  dem 
Opfer  aber  verlHsst  der  Chor  die  Orchestra,  Elektra  das  Lo- 
geion,  indem  beide  den  Weg  nach  der  Heimath  nehmen,  jedoch 
durch  die  verschiedenen  Zug&nge  hin,  durch  welche  sie  er- 
schienen  sind.  Um  die  Verschiedenheit  der  Thiiren,  deren  beide 
sich  dabei  bedienen,  zuverdecken,  entfernt  sich  Elektra  zuerst, 
der  Chor  geht  spater  ab.  —  Dass  Orestes  und  Pylades  im  ersten 
Acte  nicht  hinter  einem  Vorsprunge  des  Logeion,  wie  Genelli 
vermuthet,  sondem  in  der  Nahe  des  Qrabes  hinter  Gtebusch 
auf  dem  Logeion  sich  verbergen,  bedarf  kaum  der  Erwfthnmig. 
Im  zweiten  Acte  treten  Orestes  und  Pylades  von  der  Seite 
der  Fremde  her  auf.  Dies  geschieht  nach  Droysen's  und  Don- 
ner's  Ansicht  durch  die  Orchestra,  um  an  die  Thiir  der  Qast- 
wohnung  zu  gelangen.  Sie  setaen  demnach  auch  voraus,  dass 
Kl}rtaimnestra  aus  der  Oastwohnung  erscheine ;  imd  eben  daher 
lasst  sie  auch  wohl  Genelli  (p.  203)  auftreten,  wenn  erbemerkt, 
dass  sie  aus  der  Thtir  der  Gesindewohnung  trete.  Aber  fiirs  Erste 
konnen  die  Fremden  nicht  vermuthen,  dass  die  Herren  desHaoses 
in  dem  Fremdenhause  seien;  sie  konnen  daher  nicht  an  dieser 
Thtir  xua  Au&ahme  bitten.  Sodann  kann  aber  auch  Elytaiin- 
nestra  weder  in  der  Gastwohnung  noch  in  der  Gesindewohnung 
sich  befinden.  Sie  bewohnt  als  Konigin  den  Palast*),  kommt 
von  daher;  dort  poehen  Orestes  imd  Pylades  an;  und  nach- 
dem  Elytaimnestra  beide  in  die  Gastwohnung  hat  abfuhren 
lassen,  geht  sie  in  d^n  Palast  zuriick.  Dass  Elektra  es  nicht 
ist,  welche  die  Fremden  in  das  Gasthaus  fiihrt  (Genelli  ist  dieser 
Ansicht  pag.  203),  ist  zweifellos.  Elektra  spricht  im  zweiten 
Acte  kein  Wort;  und  sie,  die  so  lebhaft  bei  aUem,  was  vor- 
geht,  betheiligt  ist,  hatte  hier  ein  fortdauemdes  Schweigen  nicht 


*)  Eine  Gesindewohnung  ist  hier  eben  so  libel  angebracht,  wie  im 
ersten  Acte,  wo  sie  der  Ausgangspunkt  des  Chores  sein  sollte;  sie  wiid 
auch  weiterhin  nirgends  gebraucht,  und  war  daher  gewiss  nicht  ab  ein 
Haupttheil  der  Scenerie  dargestellt. 
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bewahren  kdxmen  und  diirfen ;  sie  wird  also  hier  nicht  sioht- 
bar.  Sobald  die  K{$nigin  704  in  den  Palast  zuriickgekehrt  iat, 
erscheint  der  Chor,  nnd  zwar  naturlich  durch  die  Thtir^  durch 
welehe  er  abgegangen  war^  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  in  der 
Orchestra.  Dass  er  wirklich  erst  jetzt  kommt^  zeigen  die  Ana- 
p&sten^  mit  denen  er  einzieht.  So  klar  und  verst&ndlich  aof 
diese  Weise  das  Erscheinen  des  Chores  ist^  so  imbegreiflich 
sind  die  Anapftsten  und  das  ihnen  voraufgehende  Chorlied, 
wenn  man  bei  63S  keinen  Wechsel  der  Scenerie  vorauiisetzt. 
Denn  der  Chor  mtisste  nun  abermals  auf  der  Biihne  erscheineni 
und  es  bliebe  r&thselhaft^  warum  Orestes  bei  seinem  Annahen  zum 
Palaste  sich  nioht  wenn  auch  nur  zum  Schein  an  den  Chor  mit 
Fragen  wendete.  Dass  die  Geilissa  nicht  aus  der  Gesinde- 
wohnung  tritt^  wie  G^nelli  205  meint^  nicht  durch  die  Orchestra 
zu  A^sthos  geht;  sondem  aus  dem  Palast  her^  (in  den  Ely- 
taimnestra  704  eingetreten  ist)  um  sich  nach  der  Seite  der  Stadt 
hin^  wo  Aigisthos  als  Herrscher  beschftftigt  zu  denken  ist^ 
zu  begebeu;  dass  sie  mit  ihm  von  daher  zurttckkommt^  und 
Aigisthos  sich  in  «die  Qastwohnimg  begiebt^  versteht  sich  nun 
Yon  selbst.  —  Als  Aigisthos  im  Innem  der  Gastwohnung  ge- 
tddtet  wird,  da  verbirgt  sich  der  Chor  mit  den  Worten  859 
dnoavad'WfisVf  Snmg  doxcif^ev  xmvd^  avaivKXL  TtaxdSv  elvaiy  an 
den  Parodois,  wie  Hermann  richtig  bemerkt  hat;  nicht  aber  auf 
den  der  BUhne  abgewandten  Stufen  des  Grabes,  wie  Droysen 
meint;  odor  hinter  dem  Ghrabe  Agamemnon's,  wie  Donner  glaubt. 
Der  Sklave  aber,  der  aus  der  Gastwohnung  stiirzt,  um  Ely- 
taimnestra  von  dem  Vorgefallenen  zu  benachrichtigen;  klopft 
(864  avol^aie  nai  yvvamelovg  Ttvkag  fAox^olg  x^^^''^^)  ^^  den 
K5mgspalast  an,  in  den  Klytainmestra  704  sich  begeben  hat. 
—  Das  N^hstfolgende  bedarf  keiner  Erlftuterung.  Nachdem 
aber  Orestes  auch  die  Mutter  getodtet  hat,  erscheint  er  von 
neuem,  und  zwar  nach  Genelli  (p.  208)  durch  'die  konigliche 
Thiir,  also  aus  dem  Palaste,  obgleich  auch  Genelli  anninnnt, 
dass  der  Mord  in  der  Gastwohnung  geschehen  ist.  Als  Grand 
daBir  fiihrt  er  an,  weil  er  sich  durch  den  Mord  in  den  Besitz 
desPalastes  gesetzt  habe.  Aber  darin  irrt  Genelli  sicher;  denn 
eine  Verbindung  zwischen  der  Gast-  und  Gesindewohnimg  wird 
nirgends  bemerklich  gemacht.  UeberdiesistEljrtainmestra,  wie 
bereits  angegeben  worden  ist,  nicht  in  der  Gesindewohnung,  son- 
dem im  Pidaste.  So  wie  aber  der  Sklave  aus  der  Gastwohnung 
fiber  die  Skene  gehen  musste,  um  zum  Palaste  zu  gelangen, 
so  musste  auch  Orestes  diesen  und  keinen  andem  Weg  ein- 
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schlagen,  wenn  er  zum  Palaste  kommen  woUte.  -:-  AIb  Orestes 
den  Aigisthos  getodtet  hat  und  aus  der  Gastwohnung  gekom- 
men  ist^  um  die  auf  der  Skene  befindliche  Elytaimnestra  eben- 
falls  in  die  Gastwohnung  zu  bringen  und  dort  neben  Aigisthos  zu 
t5dten  (882  u.  892),  kann  es  fraglich  sein,  ob  die  Leiche  des 
Aigisthos  bereits  sichtbar  geworden  ist.  Orestes  namlich  scheint 
auf  sie  880  mit  T^ldc  d^  aQxovvrwg  exeig  und  892  mit  TtQog  avrbv 
Tovde  ai  aqxi^ai.  ^eXwy  endlich  auch  895  (rbv  avSga  zovtov)  hin- 
zuweisen;  dennoch  hat  kein  Erklarer  daran  gedacht,  dies  scEon 
jetzt  eintreten  zu  lassen.  Dass  hingegen  nach  geschehener  Er- 
mordung  der  lOjtaimnestra  deren  Leiche  und  die  des  Aigisthos 
bei  dem  Wiedererscheinen  des  Orestes  sichtbar  werden,  daran 
lassen  die  ersten  Worte,  die  Orestes  spricht  (967  XSead'^xtiqaq 
Ttjv  diTckrjv  TVQ(xvvid(x)y  nicht  zweifehi,  Zweifelhaft  ist  nur,  wie 
Orestes  und  die  Leichen  sichtbar  werden.  Der  Scholiast  (zu967), 
O.  Miiller  kleine  Schriften  I.  p.  532  imd  Qeppert  (p.  175)  lassen 
es  mit  Hiilfe  desEkkyklema  geschehen;  Hermann  dagegen  l&sst 
nur  den  Orestes,  nicht  die  Leichen,  erscheinen;  Donner  und 
Droysen  endlich  mein^  dass  die  zwei  Leichen  halbverhullt  auf 
einer  Bahre  den  aus  dem  Palaste  tretenden  Orestes  und  Py- 
lades  nachgetragen  werden.  Gleicher  Ansicht  ist  auch  Genelli 
(p.  209),  nur  lasst  er  dies  von  der  Gastwohnung  her  geschehen.  So 
yiel  ist  sicher,  dass  die  Leichen  nur  da  erscheinen  konnen,  wo 
Orestes  erscheint;  hier  also  muss  es  an  der  Gastwohnung  gesche- 
hen. Ftir  das  Erscheinen  der  Leichen  zeugeii  die  angefiihrten 
Worte  (967)  imd  der  solenne  Gebrauch  der  antiken  Tragftdie,  die 
Getodteten  oder  Gestorbenen  denZuschauem  vor  Augen  zu  steUen, 
und  es  ist  nicht  einzusehen,  warum  hier  eine  Abweiohung  von 
der  Kegel  stattfinden  soUte.  Femer  ist  nicht  einzusehen,  warum 
Diener  dazu  soUten  gebraucht  worden  sein,  wobei  das  Ek- 
kyklema  sonst  regelmassig  in  Anwendung  kommt.  Orestes  aber 
erscheint  sicher  nicht  auf  dem  Ekkjklema.  Wo  Lebende  in 
der  Weise  sichtbar  werden,  bleiben  sie  an  dem  Orte,  wo  sie 
erschienen  sind,  und  mussen^pater  auch  schnell  verschwinden. 
Beides  ist  bei  Orestes  nicht  der  Fall.  Der  den  Orestes  bald 
befallende  Wahnsinn  treibt  ihn  fort;  also  wird  er  auch  nicht 
auf  dem  Ekkyklema  stehend  zum  Vorschein  gekommen  sein. 
Elektra  ist  in  der  letzten  Scene,  wie  selbst  Genelli  p.  213  zu- 
giebt,  nicht  gegenwHrtig;  ware  sie  es,  so  wurde  sie  ein  Wort 
der  Elage  iiber  das  den  Bruder  betreffende  Leid  sagen  mlissen. 
—  Fraglich  ist  endlich,  ob  die  Erinyen,  die  Orestes  kurz  vor 
dem  Schlusse  des  StUckes  sieht^  wirklich  erscheinen^  oder  nur 
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in  der  Einbildimg  des  Orestes  existiren.  Fiir  Ersteres  erkl&ren 
sich  Geppert  (p.  117  Anm.  2)^  Miiller  and  Genelli^  aber  sicher 
mit  Unrecht.  Denn  erstlich  betheuert  der  Chor  dem  Orestes 
zwei  Mai ,  dass  es  nor  Einbildung  seines  G^istes  sei ,  was  ihn 
qUtie.  Es  ist  aber  auf  dies  Zeugniss  de^  Chores  um  so  mehr 
zu  bauen;  weil  es  nur  schwache^  der  Furcht  leicht  zugtogliche 
Frauen  sind^  die  es  aussprechen.  WlU*en  auch  ihnen  die  Eu- 
nieniden  in  ihrer  NUhe  sichtbar  geworden^  so  hatte  Aischylos 
nimmer  ihnen  das  Zeugniss  des  Gegentheils  in  den  Mund  legen 
k5nnen.  Sodaiin  wiirde  aber  auch  dureh  das  Erscheinen  der 
Eh-inyen  am  Sehlusse  der  Choephoren  der  Eindruck  ihres  Er- 
scheinens  in  den  Eumeniden  sehr  abgeschwacht  worden  sein,  und 
zwar  ohne  dass  am  Sehlusse  der  Choephoren  etwas  Wichtiges 
durdh  ihren  Anblick  erreicht  worden  wftre.  Grausen  musste  die 
Zuschauer  ohnedies  befallen ,  wenn  sie  den  Orestes ,  mit  dessen 
Handlungsweise  als  einer  durch  die  Noth  gebotenen  sie  noch 
eben  mehr  oder  weniger  sich  zufrieden  fuhlten^  plotzlich  wahn- 
sinnig  und  in  der  h5chsten  Angst  forteilen  sehen;  was  bedurfte 
es  hier  noch  die  Erinyen  selbst  zu  erblicken? 

Am  Sehlusse  entfemt  sich  Orestes  auf  dem  Wege  zurFremde, 
um  ndch  Delphoi  zu  gehen^  naturlich  nicht  durch  die  Orchestra 
(vergl.  Hermann  zu  1059).  Pylades  kehrt  in  die  Gastwohnung 
zurUcky  imd  die  Leichen  verschwinden ;  der  Chor  geht  durch 
die  rechte  Parodos  ab.  Wenn  Droysen  ihn  liber  die  Biihne  in  den 
Palast;  Genelli  (p.  213)  auf  gleichem  Wege  in  die  Gesindewoh- 
nung  abgehen  Iftsst:  so  wirken  hier  friihere  Missverstandnisse 
nach;  beide  sehen  sich  gen5thigt^  ihn  nach  dem  Orte  zurilck 
zu  bringeu;  von  wo  sie  ihn  hatten  sichtbar  werden  lassen. 

•  IphigeneiainAulis. 

Die  Handlung  geht  am  Strande  von  Aulis  vor  sich  (81; 
804,  807  ff.,  165)  und  die  Scenerie  stellt  den  Theil  des  Helle- 
nischen  Lagers  dar,  in  dem  Agamemnon  sich  befindet;  nicht 
Zeke,  sondem  Baracken  oder  Hiitten*).  Zwei  derselben  neh- 
men  die  Mitte  der  Skene  ein,  und  zwar  befindet  sich  die  HUtte 
Agamemnon's  an  der  Mittelthiir  der  Skene  ^  die  seiner  Diener 
daneben  zur  Linken  (854,  855,  863);  denn  die  rechte  Seite  der 


*)  Ausser  cfo/«oi  (1)  und  dtofiaxa  (440,  1110)  werden  sie  axiyai  (1099) 
and  namentlich  often  (Aika^qa  (612,  678,  685,  1340)  genannt,  an  denen  sich 
nvXm  (317,  857,  862,  803),  ja  itl^^qa  (149)  befinden. 
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Btihne  wird  anderweitig  in  Anspruch  genommexi.  Eine  Andeu- 
tang^  dasB  das  Meer  sichtbar  gewesen  ist,  kommt  nicht  vor. 
Nirgends  weist  der  Chor  in  der  da&  Lager  und  die  Umgegend 
beschreibenden  Parodos  anf  dasselbe  als  etwas  sichtbares  hin. 
Noch  weniger  ist  aus  den  Worten  813  int  XeTtralg  xaiaid^  Ev- 
Qiftov  nvoaig  zu  folgem;  und  die  rechte  Seite  der  Biihne,  nach 
wdcher  hin  das  Meer  dargesteUt  sein  miisste^  kann  eine  An- 
deutong  des  dahinw&rts  sich  ausdehnenden  Lagers  nicht  ent- 
behren.  Letzteres  dehnt  sich  n&mlich  liber  die  ginze  Skene 
hin  aus.  Durch  die  rechte  Nebenthiir  geht  die  Strasse^  die 
nach  der  Mitte  des  Lagers  Mirend  zugleich  dem  Orte  zugeht, 
wo  Iphigeneia  geopfert  wird;  und  auf  ihr  liegt  der  Hain  der 
Artemis  in  blumiger  Au  185,  1544  ff.  1555.  Der  von  rechts 
her  eintretende  Chor  macht  nothig,  dass  das  Lager  bis  an  die 
rechte  Seitenthur  fortgehe.  Dass  Htitten  Hellenischer  Krieger 
auch  an  der  linken  Seitenthur  zu  sehen  sind^  zeigen  wohl  die 
Verse  425  ff.  —  Was  die  von  G^ppert  p.  148  angegebenen  Ein- 
xelheiten  anlangt,  von  denen  er  meint,  dass  sie  auf  und  durch 
die  Coulissen  seien  dargesteUt  gewesen:  so  scheinen  dieselben 
wenig  geeignet,  zur  Belebimg  und  Veranschaulichung  der  Hand- 
lung  beizutragen,  nirgends  wird  auf  sie  im  Stucke  Rficksicht 
genommen;  da  sie  mithin  ohne  Bedeutung  Air  die  Entwicklung 
der  Handlung  sind,  so  sind  sie  wohl  tiberhaupt  nicht  darge- 
steUt gewesen. 

'  Eine  Aenderung  der  Scenerie  tritt  nicht  ein;  Thiiren  sind, 
wie  es  scheint,  flinf  erforderlich. 

Durch  die  Mittelthiir  tritt  aus  Agamemnon's  Htitte  1  Aga- 
memnon; er  geht  dahin  163  zurttck,  und  kommt  317  abermab 
von  dort  heraus.  685  geht  Iphigeneia,  741  Klytaimnestra  in  sie 
hinein,  kommt  819  von  da,  geht  1035  dahin  zurtick,  kommt 
1098  von  da,  ferner  Iphigeneia  mit  Orestes  1120;  endlich  geht 
Klytaimnestra  nach  1467  wieder  in  sie  hinein  [wie  1532  voraus- 
setzt;  imd  sie  kommt  von  da  1534  heraiis].*) 

Aus  der  Htitte  daneben  durch  die  linke  Nebenthtir  kommt 
1  der  Greis,  der  sich  nach  316  wieder  dahin  zuruckschleicht, 
885  von  neuem  von  daher  kommt,  imd  sich  dahin  nach  895 
fortschleicht.  In  diese  Thur  geht  wohl  auch  der  414  erschienene 
Bote  440.  In  die  Fremde  durch  die  linke  Seitenthtir  geht  160 
der  Greis;  von  daher   kommt  er  mit  Menelaos  303.  —  Nach 


*)  Die  Klammem  beziehen  sich  auf  den  spfiter  dem  Stticke  angeffigten 
Schluss. 
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dem  Heerlager^  and  zwar  der  Gegend  desselbeii;  wo  die  Opfe- 
rang  Iphigeneia's  stattfinden  soU^  tritt  durch  diexrechte  Neben- 
thur  ab  Menelao8  542;  dahinw&rts  geht  Agamemnon  zuEalchas 
750  (vergL  746);  von  da  kommt  er  um  1106  zuriick^  and  geht 
abermak  bin  1275.  Eben  dahin  geht  Achilleus  zimi  Orte  der 
Opferung  1433;  femer  Iphigeneia  [I53t  ^  imd  von  da  erscheint 
der  Bote  1532  and  Agamenmon  1621].  Durch  die  rechte  Sei- 
tenthaT;  die  zimi  Meere  hinftihrt;  erscheint  AchiUeas;  denn  am 
Earipos  hatte  er  sein  Lager  bezogen;  er  geht  1035  dahin  zu- 
riick;  and  kommt  von  da  abermals  1345.  Der  Chor^  der  aas 
dem  dem  Schaaplatze  benachbarten  Chalkis  herkommt,  liber- 
dies  auch  nicht  anmittelbar  von  der  Reise  her  auflritt;  sondem 
nachdem  er  schon  das  ganze  Lager  darchwandert  ist^  kommt 
darch  die  rechte  Parodos  in  die  Orchestra  164.  —  Klytaim- 
nestra  kommt  aas  der  Fremde^  also  von  links  ^  and  zwar  aaf 
einem  mit  Rossen  bespannten  Wagen  619.  Sie  f&hrt  also  in* 
die  Orchestra  ein^  nicht  auf  die  Biihne.  Denn  selbst  wenn  die 
Verse  598 — 606  onS^sht  sind  (imd  aasserst  verd&chtig  sind  sie 
schon  danmi;  weil  das  auf  sie  Folgende  sich  nicht  an  sie,  son- 
dem an  das  ihnen  Vorangehende  anschliesst);  so  bezieht  sich 
doch  das  oov  in  den  Worten  to  gov  te  xpiyarov  xat  k6y(av  ev^ 
qyrjiiiav  (608)  jedenfalls  auf  den  jChor.  Und  wenn  Elytaimnestra 
610  weiter  fortf&hrt:  &XV  oxrjficiTCDv  €^w  nogevex^^  ag  g>iQ(o 
<p€Qvag  xoQfj:  so  kann  hier  die  zweite  Person  des  Pluraiis  auch 
nor  auf  den  Chor  gehen^  weil  ein  Gegensatz  gegen  das  firiihere 
Subject;  etwft  durch  ein  vfulg  di,  nicht  angedeutet  ist.  £in 
Gegensatz  tritt  in  der  That  615  ein^  nachdem  Elytainmestra 
zur  Iphigeneia  gesagt  hat :  ov  kelne  Ttwkmovg  (ixovg ;  denn  hier 
sagt  Klytaimnestra  weiter :  v^eig  di  vedvcdig  viv  (die  Iphigeneia) 
ay%alaig  i'nv  64^aad'e  xal  TtoQevaar  if  oxtjiiaTOiv,  Aber  die 
viiBlg  sind  hier  wieder  der  Chor,  nicht  eigne  Dienerinnen  der 
Elytainmestra.  Letztere  redet  sie,  obgleich  sie  Frauen  sind 
(vergl.  469  undbesonders  176)*),  schmeichelnd,  und  da  sie  ohne- 
hin  nicht  uber  deren  Stand  unterrichtet  sein  kann,  mit  vaavideg 
an,  heisst  offenbar  einige  aus  ihrer  Zahl  619  vor  die  Pferde 
treten,  damit  diese  nicht  scheu  werden,  libergiebt  einer  andem 
aus  dieser  Schaar  621  den  kleinen  Orestes;  imd  die  E5nigin 
ist  also  nicht  von  eignen  Dienerinnen,  sondem  vom  Chore  urn- 


♦)  Keck  sagt  p.  24  Creilich :  Der  Chor  berteht  aus  chalkidischen  Mfid- 
chen.  Worauf  er  aber  diese  Behauptung  gnindet,  weiss  ich  nicht ;  denn 
187:  (poiVlaaov0a  naQ^^  i(ikv  aioxvvif  veoO^aUT  beweist  es  nicht 
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geben^  also  In  der  OrcheBla*a.  Wslre  sie  auf  der  Biilrne  ange- 
kommeii;  so  wiirde  Agamemnon  oder  wenigstens  dessen  Diener 
der  K5nigin  beim  Absteigen  vom  Wagen  behiilfiich  gewesen  sein. 

Der  Schluss  des  Stiickes  giebt  in  Bezug  auf  das  Abtreten 
der  Personen  zu  keinen  Zweifebi  Anlass.  Endet  das  Stiick  mit 
1509,  so  geht  Iphigeneia  zum  Orte  der  Opferung  von  einem 
Diener  Agamemnon's  gefiihrt  1463  ab,  KlTtaimnestra  geht  ins 
Zelt  Agamemnon's,  der  Chor  entfemt  sich  durch  die  Parodos; 
denn  das  a/£T£  ^e,  was  Klytaimnestra  1475  sagt,  geht  nicht  auf 
den  Chor,  sondem  auf  andere  im  Heere  befindliche  Diener. 
1468  hat  sie  allerdings  den  Chor  angeredet,  aber  1471  hat  sie 
sichbereits  an  Andere  als  an  den  Chor  gewendet.  Erst  mit  1491 
wird  der  Chor  nochmals  angeredet,  und  zwar  von  Iphigeneia; 
diese  bittet  ihn  aber  nicht  um  seine  Begleitung,  sondem  dass 
er  zur  Artemis  um  Sieg  beten  soUe.  So  macht  denn  auch 
der  Chor  in  der  That  keine  Anstalten,  die  Iphigeneia  tu.  begld- 
ten,  sondern  spricht  nur  1500  und  1504  seine  Bewunderung 
liber  deren  Entschluss  aus.  —  Nach  dem  spM^teren  Ende  des 
Stiickes  geht  Agamenmon  ins  Heer  ab,  der  Chor  wtinscht  ihm 
zum  Zuge  Gliick,  und  geht  dahin,  woher  er  gekommen  ist, 
Elytaimnestra  geht  mit  Orestes  ins  Zelt  Agamemnon's,  um  spa- 
ter  nach  Hause  zu  fahren.  Ein  augenblickliches  Aufbrechen  ist 
schon  darum  nicht  thunlich,  weil  der  Wagen  der  Konigin  nicht 
zur  Stelle  ist. 

Ueber  den  nach  316  und  895  sich  fortschleichenden  Qreis 
vergl.  das  zu  Soph.  Elektra  1383  Qesagte. 

H  e  k  a  b  e. 

Der  Schauplatz  ist  die  Kiiste  des  Thrakischen  Chersonesos 
8,  33,  und  die  Scenerie  stellt  von  den  Zelten  der  Achaer  spe- 
cieU  diejenigen  dar,  in  denen  die  gefangenen  Troerinnen  unter- 
gebracht  sind.  Es  sind  deren  mehrere  (880,  980,  1014  ff.). 
Das  Zelt  Agamemnon's  aber  (53),  in  dem  Hekabe  sich  aufhSdt, 
nimmt  die  Mitte  der  Skene  an  der  Mittelthiir  ein;  ihm  zur 
Seite  stehen  andere,  deren  Zahl  sich  nicht  angeben  l&sst,  weil 
Schauspieler  aus  ihnen  nicht  auftreten.  —  An  der  linken  Sei- 
tenthur  flihrt  ein  Weg  zu  dem  oden  Meergestade.  Da  das  Meer 
selbst  nicht  sichtbar  ist,  so  verstosst  diese  Anordnung  nicht  ge- 
gen  das  alte  Gesetz,  dass  man  das  Heer  an  der  rechten  Seite 
der  Biihne  darstellen  soil.  Da  der  Chor  von  rechts  herkommen 
muss,  so  wird  in  der  Nfthe  der  rechten  Periakte  das  dahinwftrts 
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fortgehende  Schiffslager  durch  weitere  Zelte  angedeutet  worden 
sein,  wfthrend  sie  nach  links  von  der  Mittelthtir  aus  nicht  er- 
forderlich  sind.  Nachstdem  ist  noch  eine  Thiir  nothig,  die  zu 
dem  Theile  des  Hellenischen  Lagers  hinfUhrt,  wo  die  Fiirsten 
den  Tod  der  Polyxene  beschlossen  haben;  es  ist  der  Ort,  mit 
dem  die  lebhafteste  Communication  im  StUcke  stattfindet.  Der 
Ort  muss  der  Heimath  zuliegen;  es  ist  also  wohl  die  rechte 
NebenthuT;  die  den  dorthin  fuhrenden  Weg,  zu  beiden  Seiten 
von  Zelten  oder  Anfkngen  von  Zeltreihen  eingefasst^  bezeichnet. 
Endlich  da  Polymestor  durch  das  Heer  zur  Hekabe  kommt, 
aber  doch  zugleich  von  ausw&rts  her  erscheint^  so  tritt  er  wohl 
nicht  durch,  die  linke  Seitenthiir^  sondem  durch  die  linke  Ne- 
benthiir  auf ,  analog  dem  Hirten  im  Oidipus  R.  —  Fraglich  ist 
endlich  noch^  von  wo  der  Schatten  des  Polydoros  erscheint, 
und  wohin  er  sich  58  entfemt.  Genelli  (p.  73)  l&sst  ihn  aus 
dem  Zelte  der  Mutter,  wo  er  diese  im  Schlafe  erschreckt  hat, 
auflreten  und  durch  die  Orchestra  hin  zur  Charonischen  Stiege 
entweichen.  Da  aber  diese  Stiegen  jedenfalls  einem  J^nde  des 
Logeions  benachbart  liegen,  so  sind  sie  vom  Zelte  der  H^:abe 
zu  weit  ab,  als  dass  Polydoros  vor  dem  Auftreten  der  Mutter 
schon  verschWunden  sein  kann.  Femer  deuten  auch  die  Worte, 
die  er  beim  Scheiden  spricht:  innodwv  xfogrjao/xaij  nur  darauf 
hin,  dass  er  fort,  nicht  dass  er  unter  die  Erde  gehen  wolle. 
Dazu  kommt:  er  schwebt  (32)  schon  seit  drei  Tagen  liber  und 
auf  der  Erde  herum;  er  kann  also  auch  sebr  wohl  noch  langer 
auf  ihr  bleiben,  wenn  man  nicht  etwa  darauf  besonderes  Ge- 
wicht  legen  will,  dass  er  seinen  Zweck  auf  Erden  erreicht  hat, 
imd  also  keinen  Grund  hat,  linger  auf  ihr  zu  verweilen.  A^er 
stehe  es  auch  fam  das  Letztere  wie  es  wolle,  so  viel  scheint 
sicher,  dass  es  einer  Versenkung  unter  die  Erde  behufs  seines 
Verschwindens  nicht  bedarf,  und  ich  bin  daher  liberzeugt,  dass 
er  durch  die  zum  Meere  fiihrende  linke  Seitenthiir,  der  Stelle 
zu,  wo  sein  Leichnam  sich  befindet,  sich  entfemt.  In  Bezug 
auf  sein  Erscheinen  sind  seine  Worte  v.  30 :  vvv  f  VTtiq  juij- 
TQeg  q>iXfjg  ^Exdfirjg  aiaao),  u.  v.  54,  wo  er  sagt,  dass  Hekabe 
erscheine  qxivraofia  dei^alvova  iftiovy  zu  beachten;  femer  die 
Worte  der  Hdkabe  69,  72,  endlich  702—707,  was  alles  darauf 
hinweist,  dass  der  Beginn  der  Handlung  am  friihenMorgen  ge- 
daeht  wird;  und  unter  solchen  Umst8.nden  muss  der  Geist  aus 
dem  Zelte  der  Hekabe  her  erscheinen.  Wenn  dagegen-  der 
Scholiast  zu  v.  1  aus  den  Worten  des  Geistes  (30)  vvv  d^  vtibq 
fjifjTQog  q>iJif]g  'Ex,afirjg  diaawj   awfi    igrifidaag  ifidv,    tQiToiov 
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i]3fj  q>iyyog  aiwgovfxevog  folgert,  dass  Polymestor  nicht  auf  dem 
Logeion  sich  befindet^  sondem  von  oben,  aus  der  Hohe  her, 
zur  Mutter  spricht:  so  irrt  er  sicher.  Wenn  der  Geist  eines 
Ausdruckes  sich  bedient,  der  auf  eiu  Schweben  hindeutet;  so 
thut  er  es,  weil  er  fur  einen  Geist  gelten  will.  Das  ixnodwv 
XiOQr^aofiaL  in  52  weist  entschieden  auf  das  Gegentheil  hin.  Da 
aber  Euripides  ausserdem  in  den  Prologen  oft  Gotter  gerade 
SO;  wie  die  Menschen  erscheinen,  zum  Vorschein  kommen  ISrSSt, 
so  ist  nicht  abzusehen,  warum  er  hier  fiir  den  Geist  des  Poly- 
doros  lanter  ahnlichen  Umstanden  eine  jedenfalls  durchaus  ent- 
behrliche  Maschinerie  sollte  angewendet  haben.  —  Dass  an 
eine  zweifache  Scenerie,  deren  eine  eine  Thrakische  Gegend, 
eine  zweite  einen  Punkt  an  der  Kuste  von  Troas  darstellt,  wie 
Musgrave  in  der  That  angenommen  hat,  nicht  zu  denken 
ist;  hat  Hermann  in  seiner  Ausgabe  der  Hekabe  zu  33  er- 
schdpfend  dargethan. 

Eine  Aenderung  der  Scenerie  tritt  nicht  ein;  Thiiren  wer- 
den  vier  gebraucht;  doch  muss  an  der  funften,  der  rechten 
SeitenAur,  ein  Weg  angedeutet  gewesen  sein,  da  der  Chor,  der 
nicht  aus  der  Fremde  herkommen  kann,  durch  die  i:echte  Pa- 
rodos  eintritt  98,  und  auf  demselben  Wege  sich  in  Folge  des 
von  Agamemnon  erhaltenen  Befehls  1289  auch  entfemt. 

Durch  die  Mittelthiir  aus  dem  Zelte  der  Hekabe  tritt  I 
der  Geist  des  Polydoros,  denmachst  Hekabe,  die  schon  von  53 
an  sichtbar  ist,  auf,  von  eben  daher  aiich  Polyxene.  In  das 
Zelt  geht  Hekabe  628,  und  kommt  von  da  668  zuruck;  in  das- 
selbe  geht  auch  Polymestor  mit  seinen  Sohnen  und  mit  Hekabe 
1022,  von  wo  Polymestor  1056,  Hekabe  1043  wieder  heraus* 
kommen.  —  Von  dem  Heer  der  Achaier  durch  die  rechte  Ne- 
benthiir  kommt  Odysseus  218  (vergl.  287);  dahin  geht  er  437 
mit  Polyxene;  von  daher  kommt  und  zwar  von  Agamemnon 
gesendet  Talthybios  484,  und  geht  dahinw&rts  608.  Von  da 
kommt  femer  Agamemnon  726,  und  kehrt  dahin  zuruck  904, 
konunt  wieder  1109,  und  lasst  am  Schlu8se-1284  dahin  den  Po- 
lymestor abfuhren,  wie  er  denn  auch*  selbst  1292  durch  diese 
Thiir  Bich  entfemt.  — ^  Die  von  Hekabe  zum  Polymestor  «it- 
sandte  Dienerin  890  (vergl.  889)  geht  durch  die  linke  Neben- 
thttr  fort;  dwrch  diese  Thiir  tritt  der  ThrakerfUrst  mit  seinen 
Sohnen  952  auf.  —  Durch  die  linke  Seitenthur  zum  Meere  hin 
entweicht  der  Geist  des  Polydoros  58;  eben  dahin  entfemt  sich 
die  zum  Meere  entsandte  Dienerin  um  609,  die  657  (vergl. 
780)  von  da  mit  der  Leiche  des  Polydoros  zuriickkehrt.  —  Am 
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SchluBse  des  Stttcks  eieht  sich  Hekabe,  die  von  Agamemnon 
die  Anffordenmg  erhalten  hat^  ihre  todten  Kinder  zu  beerdigen 
1287,  in  das  Zelt  durch  die  Mittelthiir  zuriick,  da  sie  mancher- 
lei,  was  zur  Bestattung  der  Polyxene  namentlich  wforderlich 
ist,  erst  noeh  zu  besorgen  hat. 

Dem  Chor  verspricht  Hekabe,  dass  er  die  Leichen  von 
Polymestor's  Eindem  sehen  solle  1051.  Diesem  Versprechen 
wird,  wie  sich  aus  1118  ersehen  l&sst,  Geniige  geleistet,  und 
zwar  geschieht  es  mit  Hiilfe  des  Ekkyklema;  die  Leichen  sind 
offenbar  schon  vor  1083  znm  Vorschein  gekommen.  —  IM2 
^idlich  will  der  Chor  aufs  Logeion  steigen;  es  wird  dies  ab«r 
dnrch  die  1044  auftretende  Hekabe  gehindert. 

T  r  0  a  d  e  8. 

Ort  der  Handlong  ist  ein  Theil  von  dem  Zeltlager  der 
Hellenen  vor  Troja,  und  zwar  insbesondere  die  Abtheilnng  nnd 
Gegend  des  Lagers,  in  der  die  gefimgenen  Troerinnen  einst- 
weilen  ontergebracht  sind.  Von  den  Zelten  am  Orte  der  Hand- 
Imig  sind  besonders  zwei  bezeichnet,  eines,  in  dem  Hekabe  mit 
Kassandra  wohnt,  und  ein  zweites  in  dessen  Nfthe,  in  dem  He- 
lene  untergebracht  ist.  Das  erstere,  vor  dem  die  Handlung 
sich  entwickelt,  muss  vor  der  Mittelthiir  der  Skene  sich  befin- 
den,  das  zweite  neben  ihm  an  der  rechten  Nebenthlir  stehen; 
denn  der  nach  links  hin  liegende  Theil  der  Skene  wird  ander- 
weitig  in  Anspruch  genommen.  Der  Chor,  aus  Troerinnen  be- 
stehend,  kommt  von  der  Seite  der  Heimath  aus  Zelten  her, 
die  nicht  mehr  sichtbar  sind,  oder  nur  zum  Theil  an  der  rech- 
ten Pmakte  angedeutet  sein  konnen.  An  der  linken  Seite  der 
BUhne  fuhrt  die  Seitenthilr  zum  Meere  hin,  oder  vielmehr  in 
den  Theil  des  Hellenischen  Lagers,  der  an  das  Meer  anstosit 
Nach  diesem  Theile  des  Lagers  hin  fuhrt  auch  der  Weg  durch 
die  linke  Nebenthiir;  und  es  sind  demniich  fiinf  Zug&nge  er- 
forderlich.  Die  Stadt  Troja  bildet  den  Hintergrund  der  Haupt- 
wand.  Die  Stadt  liegt  aber  fern,  daher  sind  gewiss  nur  ein- 
zelne  Theile  der  Stadt,  etwa  einige  Theile  der  Mauem,  Tempd 
und  die  Burg  etwas  deutlicher  an  den  Stellen  der  Hinterwand, 
wo  die  Zelte  des  Vordergiimdes  nicht  die  Aussicht  in  die 
Feme  henunten,  angegeben  gewesen.  Erwfthnenswerth  ist  es, 
dass  die  Scenerie,  wie  e'ben  angedeutet,  hier  einen  Hintergrund 
dadbietet,  aber  doch  in  grellem  Gegensatze  zu  dem,  was  wir 
untor  Fenuuchten  verstehen.     Da  eine  ktinstliche  Beleuchtung 
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fehlte^  das  fern  Liegende  niir  klein  dargestellt  werden  konnte, 
so  ist  diese  und  auch  andere  ihr  almliche  Femsichten  gewiss 
nor  als  Nebensache  in  dem  Bilde  behandelt  gewesen^  wie  sich 
schon  daraus  ergiebt,  dass  dergleichen  iiberhaupt  nur  selten 
durch  die  Handlung  gefordert  werden.  Analog  der  hier  ge- 
nannten  Fernsicht  scheint  die  von  Athen  im  Oidipus  Kol.^  die 
des  Pamassos  im  Ion  zu  sein;  auch  der  Mosychlos  im  Phi- 
loktetes  ist  vielleicht  in  der  Femfe  sichtbar  gewesen.  Weitere 
Femsichten  in  der  Scenerie  der  antiken  Tragodie  werden  sich 
nicht  leicht  nachweisen  lassen;  denn  der  Aetna,  der  vielleicht 
im  Kyklops  sichtbar  war,  gehort  nicht  dem  Hintergrunde  an.  — 
Wenn  die  fiir  die  Scenerie  in  den  Troaden  angegebene  ~ Anord- 
nung  die  richtige  ist  (mid  es  scheint  mir  kein  Grund  vorhan- 
den  zu  sein,  daran  zu  zweifeln),  so  tritt  sie  mit  der  Wirklich- 
keit  in  grellen  Contrast.  Denn  wahrend  die  Seite  der  Heimath 
im  Athenischen  Theater  gegen  West  hin,  die  Seite  der  Fremde 
nach  Ost  hin  liegt,  ist  in  der  Wirklichkeit  die  Heimathsseite  im 
Gegensatz  zur  Ktiste  gegen  Ost,  die  Seite  der  Fremde  im 
Westen  zu  suchen,  d.  h.  gerade  nach  den  entgegengesetzten 
Seiten  hin. 

Veranderungen  der  Scenerie  treten  im  ganzen  Stiicke 
nicht  ein. 

Im  Beginn  des  Stuckes  tritt  Poseidon  offenbar  von  der  Seite 
her,  wo  das  Meer  zu  denken  ist,  also  durch  die  linke  Seiten- 
thtir  auf.  Da  das  Meer  und  die  Eiiste  nicht  sichtbar  sind,  so 
kann  man  hierin  keinen  Verstoss  gegen  die  alten  Theatergesetze 
finden.  Zu  ihm  gesellt  sich  plotzlich  Athena,  wie  aus  48  zu  ent- 
nehmen  ist;  aber  aus  der  Hohe  kommt  sie  sicher  nicht.  Denn 
fiir's  Erste  ist  es  der  Prolog,  in  dem  sie  er scheint,  und  in  den 
Prologen  erscheinen  die  Gotter  nie  auf  der  juij/avij.  Femer 
weist  das  fialvofiev  in  57  mehr  auf  ein  Fortgehen  als  ein  Fort- 
schweben  hin.  Wenn  aber  beide  Gotter  fortgehen,  nicht  fort- 
schweben,  so  sind  sie,  namentlich  also  auch  Athena,  nicht  in 
anderer  Weise  erschienen.  Endlich  weist  eben  darauf  auch  das 
Itogere  Gespr^ch  hin,  welches  Pallas  mit.  Poseidon  fiihrt. 
Schwebend,  also  von  Poseidon  weiter  entfemt,  kann  sie  dabei 
nicht  verharren,  sie  muss  sich  neben  ihm  befinden;  und  ist 
dies  der  Fall,  so  kann  sie  nicht  aus  der  Hohe  herabgekonomen 
sein,  weil  sie  sonst  nicht  so  unversehends  dem  Poseidon  ins 
Wort  fallen  konnte.  Ueberdies  fehlt  jede  Andeutung  voa  einem 
Herab-  oder  Hinaufschweben;  sie  ist  also  auch  von  links  her, 
und  zwar  durch  die  Nebenthiir,  erschienen.     Sie  wie  Poseidon 
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treten  iibrigeng  nicht  weit  auf  dem  Logeion  yot,  da  w&hrend 
ihres  X^bsprHchs  (36)  Hekabe  vor  dem  Zelte  in  der  Mitte  jder 
Btilme  in  Schmerz  und  Bet&ubang  versunken  da  liegt,  iind 
nichts  von  der  Anwesenheit  der  Gotter  merken  darf.  —  Beide 
Gotter  verschwinden  durch  die  Thiiren,  durch  welche  sie  auf- 
getreten  sind^  and  zwar  durch  verBchiedene  darum^  weil  Pallas 
einen  anderen  Weg  vor  hat  als  Poseidon;  denn  sie  will  nnd 
BoU  (92)  in  den  Olympos  zu  Zeus  gehen^  wahrend  Poseidon 
seinem  Elemente  zueilt. 

Schon  w&hrend  desProloges  und  zwar  vomAnfang  dessel- 
ben  an  liegt  Hekabe  vor  dem  Zelte  37  in  Thranen  gebadet 
wegen  des  UngltlckeS;  welches  Troja  betroffen  hat^  ohne  etwas 
von  der  Anwesenheit  der  Gt)tter  zu  bemerken.  Dieser  Zustand 
stummer  Bet&abung^  in  dem  sie  sich  befindet^  schliesst  dieMdg- 
lichkeit,  dass  sie  vor  den  Augen  der  Zuschauer  sich  an  ihren 
Platz  begeben  hat,  aus;  sie  muss  also  dahin  herausgerollt  oder 
hervorgeschoben  worden  seia;  einFall,  der  nicht  gerade  selten 
ist.  —  Das  Auf-  und  Abtreten  der  iibrigen  Personen  unterliegt 
im  Ganzen  keinen  bedeutenden  Zweifeln.  Aus  dem  Zelte  der 
Hekabe  in  der  Mitte  tritt  Kassandra  308,  aus  dem  Zelte  zur 
Kechten  Helene  895.  Femer  Talthybios  durch  die  linke  Sei- 
tenthiir  235,  und  er  geht  461  mit  Kassandra  zur  linken  Seiten- 
thtir,  wie  man  aus  420  und  455  schliessen  muss.  Von  eben 
daher  (oder  allenfalls  von  der  linken  Nebenthiir,  zu  der  er 
dann  ausserhalb  der  Skene  gelangt  istj  kommt  er  707,  imd  geht 
abermals  dahin  zuriick  789.  Von  eben  jener  Thiir  kommt  860 
MenelaoS;  imd  geht  aller  Wahrscheinlichkeit  nach  dahin  1059  zu- 
riick; w&hrend  Helene  zu  gleicher  Zeit  nach  dem  Meere  durch  die 
linke  Seitenthiir  abgefuhrt  wird*).  Von  der  linken  Seiten- 
(oder  Neben-)  Thiir  kommt  abermals  Talthybios  1123,  geht 
1156  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthiir,  wohin  auch  1246Dienerinnen 
der  Hekabe  den  todten  Astyanax  tragen,  kommt  von  daher 
1260,  und  geht  1286,  wie  am  Schlusse  des  Stiickes  die  Anderen, 
(und  zwar  der  Chor  durch  die  Parodos)  durch  die  linke  Sei- 
tenthUr  zum  Meere  und  zu  den  Schiffen  hin.  — 

Dass  Andromache  auf  einem  Wagen  mit  Astyanax  im  Arme 
569  erscheint,  ist  einleuchtend,  auch  der  Scholiast  zu  569  be- 
merkt  es  noch  ausdriicklich.   Da  sie  auf  Anordnung  der  Achai- 


*)  Moglich  allerdings  auch,  dass  Helene  und  Menelaos  durch  eine  von 
beiden  Thuren  xusammen  abgehen;  1047  und  1053  scheinen  indessen  mefar 
daraof  hinznweisen,  dass  es  duich  zwei  Thiiren  geschieht 
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iftcheoi  Heerfuhrer  577  gebracht  wird^  und  1130  bereits  abgese- 
gelt  ist,  so  ist  klar^  dass  sie  von  rechts  her  derEiiste  xufthrt, 
und  sie  muss^  da  sie  860  sicher  nicht  mehr  auf  der  Skene  ist^ 
bereits  789  weiter  nach  der  Kuste  zu  gefahren  sein,  als  Takhy- 
bios  mit  Astyanax  sich  entfemt;   sie  kann^  eben  weil  sie  nidit 
frei  ist;  nicht  in  einem  der  Zelte  bei  den  gefangenen  Troerinnen 
sich  verborgen  haben.'  Durch  alles  dies  ist  nun  auch  dieRicb- 
tung  ihres  Weges  bestimmt;  sie  erscheint  von  rechts  her,  ent- 
fernt  sich  nach  links  hin.  —  Da  Andromache  liber  200  Verse 
hindurch  im  Theater  anwesend  bleibt,  so  ist  es  sehr  natdrlich; 
dass  sie  Donner,  sobald  sie  erschienen  ist^  vom  Wagen  steigen 
lM>sst;  tind  da  sie  selbst  sagt^  dass  sie  schon  einmal  heronter- 
gestiegen  ist  626,  ihr  also  nicht  gewehrt  worden  ist  den  Wagen 
zn  verlassen,  so  kann  es   scheinen,  als  ob  es  auch  hier  ucb 
sicher  damit  eben  so  verhalte.    Und  doch  ist  es   hier  andere. 
Denn  w&re  Andromache  in  der  That  vom  Wagen  gesti^en,  wie 
will  man  erklHren,  dass  Andromache  und  Hekabe  nur  in  Weh- 
klagen  fiber  ihr  und  der  Ihrigen  Schicksal  sich  ergehen,  An- 
dromache eine  lange  Declamation  darUber  h&lt,    ob  todt  sein 
oder  ein  trauriges  Leben  fiihren  wiinschenswerther   fur  sie  sei^ 
aber  bei  alle  dem  der  Hekabe  nicht .  nahe  kommt,   yon  einem 
Bertihren;  Umarmen  derselben  nirgends  die  Rede  ist,  obgleidi 
Bonst  dergleichen  fast  regelmassig  in  ilhnlichen  Situationen  ge- 
Bchieht?    Dass  hier  nicht  day  on  die  Rede  ist^  wird  nur  erklftr- 
•lich,  wenn  man  annimmt,  dass  Andromache  nicht  yom  Wagen 
abgesti^<^i  ist.    Ueberdies  findet  sich  auch  weder  irgend  ein 
direetes  Anzeichen,  dass  es  geschehen,  noch  auch  irgend  eine 
AeuBsenmg,  welche  darauf  hinweist,  dass  sie  den  Wagen  wie- 
der  besteigt  und  ab^hrt;   sie  yerschwindet  yielmehr,  man  wem 
nicht,  wie.    Alles  dies  weist  entschieden  darauf  hin,  dass  An- 
dromache den  Wagen,  auf  dem  sie  sich  befindet,  nicht  yerllisst 
'^  Aber  selbst  dann,  wenn  Andromache  auf  dem  Wagen  ver- 
bl^bt,  ist  noch  nicht  jede  Schwierigkeit  gehoben.  Denn  wanun, 
hhibb  man  firagen,  lM,sst  sich  Hekabe  nicht  zum  Wagen  fnhren? 
warum  l&sst  sie  sich  nicht  den  Astyanax  reichen?    Und  gar, 
als  Astyanax  yom  Wagen  genommen  und  dem  Talthybios  uber- 
geben  wird,  wird  es  da  der  Herold  hindem,  dass  sie  ihr  £n- 
kdkind  nodi  einmal  umarme  und  an  sich  driicke,   wie  An- 
dromache es  ja  noch  eben  mit  dem  Kinde  gethan  hat?    Was 
hindert  also  die  Hekabe  daran?    Sehen  wir  doch,  dass  sie,  als 
Talthybios  ihr  das  todte  Kind  spHter  zuriickbringt,   dasselbe 
befiihlt,  schmUckt,  umarmt;  warum  nicht  auchyorher?   Sicher- 
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Uch  nor  darom  nicht,  weil  Andramache  nicht  auf  der  Biilme 
isty   sondem  aof  ihran  Wagen  verbleibt^  der  Wagen  von   der 
rechten  Parodoa  her  vor  das  Logeion  fahrt,  dort  anhfilt^  tmd 
dann  weiter  durch  die   linke  Parodos   gich    entfemt,   Hekabe 
aber,  auf  der  Blihne  befindlich^  altem  Herkommen  gemSisB,  nicht 
in  die  Orchestra  hinabsteigen  darf.   Ist  aber  der  Wagen  in  der 
Orchestra  y   so    kann   an   ein  Absteigen  der  Andromache  vom 
Wagen  yollends  nicht  gedaeht  werden;  sie  bleibt  also  anf  dem- 
aelben,  und  es  wird  daraus  erklarlich;  warom  der  Dichter  unter 
solch^i  Umstanden  ihr  und  der  Hekabe  Benehme  n  zu  einander 
nicht  anders  einrichten  konnte^  als  er  gethan  hat    Dass  aber 
der  Wagen  damm  in  der  Orchestra  erscheint^  weil  er  anf  an- 
dere  Weise  nicht  im  Theater  vorgefiihrt  werden  konnte,  ist  schon 
and^rw&rts  bemerkt  worden.     Das   gegenw&rtigc  Stiii^  liefert 
nor  einen  recht  augenscheinlichen  Beweis  dafiir,  dass  es  so  and 
nicht  anders  gewesen  ist.    Mit  dem  Astyanax  aber  befasst  sich 
Hekabe  darum  nicht,  weil  sie  durch  neue  Leiden,  die  in  Menge 
uber  sie  gekommen  sind,  ganz  daniedergebeugt,  und  mit  dem. 
Geiste  auf  Grosseres  gerichtet,   zunftchst  bemiiht  Andromache 
zu  trosten,  nicht  zu  so  viel  Besinnung  gelangt,  dass  sie  den 
Astyanax,  der  ohnedies  schnell  aus  den  Armen  der  Mutter  fort- 
getragen  wird,  sich  noch  einmal  reichen  lasst    Nachdem  die 
Gutter,  welche  den  Prolog  gesprochen  haben,  abgetreten  sind, 
erhebt  sich  Hekabe,  klagt  uber  Troja's  Geschick  und  das  eigene, 
and  fordert  dann  von  143  an  die  mitgefangenen  Troerinnen  auch 
zar   Elage  auf.    Dass  die  letzteren   wahrend  Hekabe's  Klage 
nicht  anwesend  gewesen  sind,  ergiebt  sich  aus  ihrerFrage  153: 
'Eitafifjj  %i  ^Qoeig;   ri  di  d^wvaaeig;   sie  wissen  nicht,  woriiber 
sie  geklagt  hat,  sondem  nur  dia  fiekad^Qcov,  wie  es  weiter  heisst, 
Siov  oYnTOvg  ovg  oinTil^ei;  bis  dahin  haben  sie  selbst  (157)  in 
den  Zelten  liber  ihr  Loos  gejammert.    Nun  aber  beginnen  sie 
ein  Gesprach  mit  Hekabe,   und  rufen  noch   mehrere   aus  den 
Zelten  heraus  166.    Da  treten  denn  auch  im  Beginne  der  Anti- 
strophe  176   andere   aus    den  Zelten,   welche  sagen:    TQOfieQa 
axijvag  eXmov  %dad^  ^Aya^epLvovogj  um  zu  horen,  welch  Unheil 
es  gebe;  und  nachdem  auch  sie  mit  Hekabe  gesprochen  haben, 
beginnt  mit  197  ein  anapastisches  langeres  Lied,  welches  Kock 
in  Verbindung  mit  dem  Wechselgesange  zwischen  Hekabe  und 
den  beiden  Halbchoren  (p.  32)  mit  Recht  fiir  die  Parodos  er- 
kl&rt    Als  solches  sollte  das  Lied  vom  Chor  in  der  Orchestra 
vorgetragen  werden,  und  doch  sieht  man  nicht,  was  den  Chor 
veranlassen  konnte,  sich  dorthin  za  begeben  and  die  Hekabe 
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auf  dem  Logeion  allein  zu  lassen.  Andererseits  aber,  wenn  der 
Chor  auf  der  Buhne  verbleibt,  fallt  es  auf;  dass  er  in  vollige 
Apathie  versinkt.  Ausser  292  und  293;  341  und  342,  406  und 
407  spricht  er  bis  zum  n&chsten  511  beginnenden  Stasimon  nur 
noch  die  vier  Verse  462 — 465,  Dasselbe  Verhaltniss  des  Chores 
zur  Handlung  dauert  auch  weiterhin  fort.  Bis  zu  dem  799  be- 
ginnenden Chorliede  spricht  er  nur  dreimal  (608  und  609,  684 
und  685,  780  und  781)  und  bis  zu  dem  1060  beginnenden  gar 
nur  zweimal  (966—969,  1033—1035).  Die  Parodos,  die  mehr- 
fachen  Stasima,  die  Unthatigkeit  des  Chores  wahrend  mehrerer 
Epeisodien  — .  alles  sdieint  darauf  hinzuweisen,  dass  der  Chor 
in  der  Orchestra  ist;  und  doch  ersieht  man  nicht,  wie  er  dahin 
gekommen  ist.  Man  muss  aber,  wie  ich  meine,  in  der  Bezie- 
hung  auf  die  vom  Chore  462  und  1207  gesprochenen  Worte 
achten.    An  der  ersten  Stelle  heisst  es: 

^Exdfitig  yegaiag  (pvXaxegy  oif  SiSoQxan 
dianoiVttv  <og  avavSog  eig  niSov  tiCtvh; 
oix  avtiXi^tlfsa^* ;   ij  iiJie^atT\.ta  xaxai, 
yqalttv  neaovOav;   atger^  sis  dg^dv  Si/jtag* 

Ware  hier  der  Chor  auf  der  BiUpie,  so  miisste  er  selbst  zugrei- 
fen,  nicht  Andere  auffordem,  die  zusammensinkende  Hekabe 
zu  stiltzen  und  aufzurichten.  Indem  er  es  nicht  thut,  sondem 
dazu  Andere,  und  zwar  bestimlht  die  q)vlaii€g  der  Hekabe,  die 
demnach  in  deren  NUhe  sein  miissen,  auffordert:  so  folgt  daraus 
ebenso,  dass  der  Chor  nicht  auf  der  Biihne  ist,  wie  auch  dass 
ausser  ihm  andere  Frauen  auf  der  Biihne  in  der  Nahe  der  He- 
kabe sich  befinden.  Dasselbe  ergiebt  sich  aus  der  zweiten  Stelle. 
Nachdem  namlich  Hekabe  1200  gesagt  hat:  (fiQere,  y^ofil^ec^ 
a&kiil)  xoofxov  v€ycQ(p  (namlich  dem  todten  Astyanax)  ^x  tiSv 
naqowtovy  filllt  der  Chor  am  Ende  yon  Hekabe's  Rede  mit 
den  Worten  ein: 

xal  fir^v  nq6  x^tQcSv  atSi  Ooi  axvlivfiariov 
^Qvy((ov  (p^Qovai  xoOfjiov  i^dnreiv  vsxq^. 

Auch  hier  sind  also  ausser  dem  in  der  Orchestra  befindlichen 
Chore  nock  andere  neben  der  Hekabe  auf  der  Biihne,  die  dem 
Befehle  geniigt  haben.  Da  aber  femer  der  in  der  Orchestra 
befindliche  Chor  vor  der  Parodos  keinerlei  Anlass  hat,  vom 
Logeion  in  die  Orchestra  hinabzusteigen:  so  kann  er  tiberhaupt 
nicht  auf  der  Biihne  sich  beftmden  haben.  Er  ist  vielmehr  durch 
die  Parodos  und  zwar  die  rechte  eingezogen,  und  betritt  die 
l^bne  im  ganzen  Stiicke  nicht.   Von  ihm  aber  sind  die  Frauen 
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zn  nnterscheiden;  ^e  aos  den  auf  der  Skene  befindlichen  Zel-  ' 
ten  zur  Hekabe  herauseilen   und  bei  ihr  auf  der  Biihne   ver- 
bleiben;    sie  stehen  an  Zahl  gewiss  weit  hinter  dem  Chore  zu- 
riick.    Sie  sind  es  aber^  denen  Hekabe  t246  das  Kind  zur  Be- 
erdigung  iibergiebt. 

Talthybios  heisst  bei  seinem  letzten  Erscheinen  1260  Troja 
in  Brand  stecken^  da  die  Hellenen  abfahren^  zum  Theil  schon 
abgefahren  sind;  und  alsbald  geht  Troja  in  Feuer  auf.  Auf 
ein  grossartiges  Feuerwerk  war  es  dabei  gewiss  nicht  abgesehen. 
Was  von  Troja  gesehen  wird,  ist  wenig,  ist  fern ;  auch  die  Zeit 
fehlt  zu  einem  grossen  Feuer;  denn  (Ue  Handlung  eilt  schnell 
dem  Schlusse  zu.  Dass  also  H&user  oder  Mauem,  massenhaft 
aufgerichtet,  verbrannt  werden^  daran  ist  nicht  zu  denken; 
die  leicht  Feuer  fangenden  Coulissen  w&ren  auch  nicht  leicht 
gegen  die  nahe  Flamme  zu  schiitzen  gewesen.  Aber  auch  ein 
Erleuchten  der  Coulissen  von  hinten  her,  wfthrend  die  Vorder- 
seiten  vom  hellen  Tageslichte  erleuchtet  waren,  ware  wenig 
zweckdienlich  gewesen.  Daher  sind  gewiss  Fackeln,  die  schneU 
viel  Kauch  (Iber  den  Hintergrund  verbreiteten,  das  einzige  oder 
doch  das  Hauptmittel  gewesen,  durch  welches  man  die  Feuers- 
brunst  veranschaulichte;  und  beim  Abzuge  des  Chores  wird 
wohl  alsbald  die  hintere  Coulisse  entfernt,  und  damit  der  An- 
blick  Troja's  den  Zuschauem  entzogen  worden  sein.  —  Eben 
so  werden  die  Zuschauer  auch  von  dem  in  Hekabe's  Zelte  298 
sich  verbreitenden  Fackelglanze  nichts  gesehen  haben;  Kassan- 
dra  wird  freilich  wohl  bald  darauf  (308)  aus  diesem  Zelte  mit 
brennenden  Fackeln  erschienen  sein. 

R  h  e  s  o  s. 

Der  Schauplatz  der  Handlung  ist  das  Heerlager  der  Troer, 
und  die  Mitte  der  Buhnenwand  ninunt  Hektor's  Zelt  (7,  87) 
ein,  in  dem  er  auf  dem  Boden  (9)  sein  Lager  hat;  andere 
Zelte  umgeben  dasselbe.  Nach  links  bin,  wo  der  Zelte  weniger 
werden,  sie  vielleicht  ganz  fehlen,  wird  Feld  mit  Gebtisch  (da 
die  Nachtwachen  dort  die  Nachtigall  schlagen  horen)  sichtbar. 
Die  linke  Seitenthtir  flihrt  nach  dem  Lager  der  Hellenen,  die 
rechte  nach  Troja.  Die  Thraker,  deren  Lager  zwar  nicht  erblickt 
wird,  die  aber  hinter  dem  Heere  der  Troer  (844 ff.,  besonders 
846)  ihren  Lagerplat;&  angewieseh  erhalten,  werden  durch  die 
rechte  Nebenthtir  erreicht,  indem  ihr  Heer  nur  so  wahrend  der 
Handluqg  diesen  Platz,  ohne  auf  der  Buhne  sichtbar  zu  wer- 
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deii;  einnelimen  kann.  Fur  das  iibrige  Troische  Lager  bleibt 
demnach  nnr  die  Gegend  links  yon  der  Mittelthiir  um  die  linke 
Nebenthur  iibrig.  Nach  dieser  Richtung  lagen  die  in  der  Sce- 
nerie  nicht  sichtbaren  Zelte  des  Paris  undAineias.  Es  werden 
demnach  sammtliche  Thiiren  der  Skene  gebraucht;  eine  Cou- 
lissenanderung  findet  nicht  statt. 

In  seinem  Zelte  vor  der  Mittelthiir  wird  Hektor  im  An- 
fange  des  Stiickes  sichtbar ;  in  ihm  oder  in  einem  zweiten  neben- 
bei  gelegenen  halt  sich  auch  Dolon  auf  *).  Nach  der  rechten 
Seite  geht  Dolon  ab  223  (vergl.  201  ikd'tjv  ig  dofnovg]  €q>€CTiog). 
Von  der  rechten  Seite  her  tritt  dagegen  264  ein  Hirt  auf  (der 
sich  um  339  von  der  Btihne  verliert);  femer  Rhesos;  dahin- 
warts  geht  der  Wagenlenker  des  Rhesos  881  und  Hektor's  Bote 
zu  Priamos  879.  —  Von  der  linken  Seite  her  kommen  Odys- 
seus und  Diomedes  565,  femer  Athena  595  und  vielleicht**) 
H^tor  808;  femer  Odysseus  683  oder  685,  der  aber  schon 
688  nach  jener  Seite  sich  wieder  entfemt  —  Nach  der  rechten 
Nebenthiir  gehen  Hektor  imd  Rhesos  526  (vergl.  519),  femer 
Odysseus  und  Diomedes  641;  von  daher  kommt  der  Wagen- 
lenker des  Rhesos  728.  —  Durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir  kommt 
87  Aineias,  und  geht  dahin  zuriick  148  >  in  gleicher  Weise  tritt 
auf  Paris  642,  imd  entfemt  sich  674.  —  Die  Muse,  welche  der 
Chor  886,  mit  Rhesos  im  Arme  vtcbq  x,eg)al^g  erblickt,  ve^ 
schwindet  982  in  der  Hohe ;  sie  konmit  also  gar  nicht  zum  Erd- 
boden  hernieder.  —  Der  Chor  tritt  am  Anfange  wohl  von  links 
her  in  die  Orchestra  (so  auch  Kock  p.  30)  ein.  Zwar  ist  dies 
nicht  die  Seite  der  Heimath,  und  doch  besteht  der  Chor  aus 
Troischen  Soldaten.  Aber  da  dieselben  (18)  gerade  von  den 
q>vka7tai  her,  also  von  der  Seite  des  Hellenischen  Lagers,  kom- 
men: so  ist  ihr  Auftreten  von  links  her  in  diesem  Falle  voll- 
standig  motivirt  Nach  derselben  Seite  geht  er  auch  564,  und 
erscheint  von  daher  wieder  675. 

Am  Schlusse  des  Stiickes  geht  der  Chor  ab,  sich  zur  Schlacht 
zu  riisten,  nicht  minder  Hektor,  der  einen  Sturm  auf 's  Hellenische 
Lager  beabsichtigt.  Durch  welche  Thiiren  befde  abgehen,  ISsst 
flich  nicht  mit  Sicherheit-^ngeben,  ist  aber  auch  ziemlich  gleich- 
giiltig,   da  das  Lager  der  Troer  drei  Viertheile  der  Biihne  er- 


*)  Hektor  geht  194  nicht  von  seinem  Zelte  fort ;  denn  265  ist  er  wie- 
der im  Zelte. 

^)  Denn  es  ist  ziemlich  gleichgiiltig  fiir  die^andlung,  durch  welche 
Thiir  er  eintritt. 
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fiillt.    Am  wahrschemlichsten  list  es^  dass  der  Chor  durch  die 
rechte  Parodos^  Hektor  zunachst  in  sein  Zelt  geht 

Eine  besondere  Erw&fanung  erfordem  endlich  noch  zwei 
Scenen;  ich  beginne  mit  der  dem  Chore  allein  zugehorigen. 
Ehe  namlich  Hektor  mit  Rhesos  fortgeht^  um  letzterem  seinen 
Lagerplatz  anzuweisen  (vergl.  613)  ^  sagt  er  zum  Chore:  vfiag 
fidvrag  xq^  TtQoratvl  ^d^ewv  q}QovQ€iv  iyeqriy  and  aofpassen  auf 
den  in's  Lager  der  Hellenen  gezogenen  Dolon.  Dadurch  beab- 
sichtigt  der  Dichter^  den  Chor  aus  der  OrcheBtra  zu  bringen^ 
weil,  so  lange  dieser  anwesend  war^  die  um  674  beginnende 
Verfolgungsscene  nicht  eintreten  konnte.  Die  Weisung  Hektor's 
nothigte  den  Chor  nach  links  durch  die  Orchestra  abzuziehen; 
es  findet  aber  der  Chor  nicht  fur  gut  dem  erhaltenen  Befehle 
alsbald  nachzukommen.  Da  ihn  das  auf  der  Skene  gefUhrte 
GesprSrch  (von  533  an)  nicht  besonders  interesdirt  hat^  so  haben 
sich  mehrere  von  den  Choreuten  auf  dem  Boden  gelagert;  und 
es  fragt  nun  eine  der  Wachen^  wer  ihm  demn&chst  im  Wacht- 
dienste  zu  folgen  habo;  da  die  Zeit  der  Ablosung  da  sei.  Er 
weckt  Andere  auf,  und  man  rechnet  auS;  dass  die  Lykier  (542) 
jetzt  •  auf  Wache  zu  ziehen  haben.  W&hrend  sie  sich  ansohicken; 
die  Lykier  'zu  wecken^  und  dazu  ihre  Waffen  auihehmen^ 
horen  sie  546  die  Nachtigall,  femer  das  Q^tdn  oder  Gerftusch 
der  auf  die  Weide  ziehenden  Heerden  und  den  Ton  der  Hirten- 
flote,  lauter  Zeichen  des  herannahendenMorgens.  Andere  &ussem 
ihre  Verwunderung  (557)  darilber,  dass  Dolon  noch  immer  aus- 
bleibt;  und  nachdem  sie  unter  solchen  Betrachtungen  und  Wahr* 
nehmungen  sich  zum  Abziehen  fertig  gemacht  haben,  brechen  sie 
564  auf,  um  die  Lykier  zu  wecken.  Es  ist  dies  eine  Scene,  die  voll- 
stSndig  und  lediglich  in  der  Orchestra  vor  sich  geht,  aber  eben 
so  yiel  Abwechselung  und  Leben  in  sich  hat,  wie  viele  andere 
auf  der  Skene  sich  entwickelnde  Ereignisse;  die  Handlung  ist 
Yon  der  Skene,  die  von  Schauspielem  leer  ist,  jn  die  Orchestra 
iibergegangen.  Dennoch  sind  die  antiken  Theatergesetze  auch 
hier  beobachtet  worden.  Denn  erstlich  sind  alle,  die  in  der 
Scene  handelnd  auftreten,  nicht  Schauspieler,  sondem  nur  Cho* 
reuten;  ihr  Spiel  gehort  der  Orchestra  za,  und  da  finden  wir 
sie  auch  hier  th&tig.  Sodann  aber  steht  die  Scene  auch  rtick- 
sichtlich  dessen,  was  sie  enthdJt,  nicht  so  vereinzelt  da,  als  es 
auf  den  ersten  Blick  scheint.  Unterredungen  unter  einzehien 
Abtheilungen  des  Chors,  besonders  wenn  Verschiedenheit  in 
den  Ansichten  und  Entschlilssen  im  Chor  sich  geltend  macht, 
fehlen  auch  sonst  nicht,  und  man  ist  also  keineswegs  berech- 

16* 
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tigt,  auf  Gmnd  dieser  Scene  auch  andere  Theile  der  Handlung, 
an  denen  Schauspieler  sich  betheiligen;  in  die  Orchestra  zu  ver- 
legen.  Was  die  vorKegende  Scene  von  andern  ahnlichen  unter- 
scheidet;  ist  einerseits  dies^  dass  einzelne  Personlichkeiten  des 
Chores  sich  starker  bemerklich  machen;  und  sich  aus  derZahl 
der  tibrigen  leichter  aussondern  lassen^  als  sonst  der  Fall  ist^  an- 
dererseits  der  Grad  von  Lebendigkeit  und  der  fast  romantische 
Hauch;  der  iiber  das  Ganze  ausgegossen  ist.  Grosse  Aehnlich- 
keit  mit  imserer  Scene  ist  namentlich  niqht  in  der  Scene  des 
Ion  zu  verkennen,  wo  einzelne  Theile  des  Chores  sich-  iiber  die 
Bildwerke  des  Delphischen  Tempels  mit  einander  unterhalten. 

Die  Chorscene  ist  aber  in  uns^rem  Stucke  eingeschoben, 
um  durch  das  l^ngere  Verweilen  des  Chors  in  der  Orchestra 
die  nachste  Scene  ^  die  es  vomehmlich  mit  Odysseus  und  Dio- 
medes  zu  thun  hat^  etwas  weiter  '  hinauszurilcken.  Hatten 
beide  Hellenen  sich  gleich  nach  Hektor's  Abgange,  ^und  nach- 
dem  auch  der  Chor  erst  so  eben  nach  der  Vorpostenreihe  gegen 
das  Hellenische  Lager  hin  abgezogen  war^  gezeigt:  so  erschien 
es  sehr  unwahrscheinlich ,  dass  die  Hellenen  unbemerkt  den 
Vorposten  bis  zu  Hektor's  Zelt  sich  durchschleichen  konnten; 
es  hatte  au£fallen  mtissen^  dass  der  nur  eben  erst  abgegangene 
Hektor  nichts  von  der  Annahenmg  der  beiden  Feinde  an  sein 
Lager  gemerkt  hatte,  wahrend  nach  der  imter  dem  Chore  vor- 
gehenden  Scene  Hektor  fern  von  seinem  Zelte  seiend  zu  denken 
ist,  und  die  Vorpostenreihe  durch  den  Abzug  der  Wache  zu 
den  Lykiem  nicht  mehr  voUstandig  geschlossen  ist 

Nachdem  die  Buhne  und  die  Orchestra  leer  geworden  sind, 
treten  565  Odysseus  und  Diomedes  von  der  linken  Seitenthur 
auf.  Sie  haben  Dolon  bereits  getodtet,  haben  mancherlei,  was 
ihnen  zu  wissen  wichtig  ist,  von  ihm  erfahren;  und  als  sie  un- 
vermuthet  Hektor's  Zelt  leer  finden  580,  rslth  Odysseus  zuiu 
Hellenischen  Lager  zuriickzukehren.  Wiewohl  Diomedes  vom 
Umkehren  nichts  wissen  will,  so  haben  sie  sich  doch  schon 
gegen  links  hin  gewendet,  als  ihnen  595  von  der  linken  Seiten- 
thilr  her  Athena  entgegentritt,  und  ihnen  rath  den  Ehesos  zu 
todten.  In  dem  Augenblicke,  wo  sie  nach  dessen  Lager  lun 
aufbrechen  (641  und  zwar  durch  die  rechte  Nebenthur),  tritt 
Paris  aus  dem  Lager  der  Troer  kommend  durch  die  Unke 
Nebenthur  auf,  entfemt  ^ich  aber  schon  664  auf  demselben 
Wege,  wie  Athena  durch  dielinke  Seitenthur;  undes  folgt  nun 
die  Scene,  in  der  Odysseus  und  Diomedes  von  dem  Trbischen 
Wachtpo^ten  verfolgt  werden.    Zunachst  tritt  674  der  Chor  von 
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links  hep,  nach  welcher  Seite  er  sich  friiher  entfemt  hatte,  unter 
Geschrei  auf;  er  meint  Dieben  auf  der  Spur  zu  sein;  und  einer 
(oder  einige  Leute)  des  Wachtpostens  ruft:  Tovade  exo),  redet 
aber  alsbald  nur  einen,  den  Odysseus,  mit  nnd^ev  cpag-^  an. 
Hier  erscheint  nun  Odysseus  auf  dem  Logeion,  wahrend  Dio- 
medes  sich  inzwischen  mit  dem  Gespanne  des  Rhesos  aus  dem 
Staube  gemacht  hat.  Der  Chor  ist,  wie  man  aus  dem  weitem 
Verfolg  der  Handlung  ersieht,  aufgelost  und  zerstreut  erschie- 
nen,  «nd  zwar  vomehmKch  in  zwei  Haufen  getheilt,  deren  einer, 
der  grdssere,  in  der  Orchestra,  der  kleinere  auf  der  Biihne 
auftritt.  Einer  von  dem  zuletzt  genannten  Haufen  auf  der  Biihne 
ist  es,  der  den  von  der  linken  Seitenthiir  her  erscheinenden 
Odysseus  (683  oder.  685)  anredet.  Das  Auftreten  des  letzteren 
durch  die  linke  Seitenthiir  hat  durchaus  nichts  Befremdliches  *). 
Er  hat  sich  nS,mlich  bereits  mit  Diomedes  auf  dem  Riickwege 
in's  Hellenische  Lager  befunden ,  hat  gliicklich  mit  ihm  das 
Troische  Lager  umgangen  und  theilweise  sich  durchgeschlichen, 
ab  ihm  imd  dem  Diomedes  der  Troische  Wachtposten  entgegen 
tritt.  Da  weicht  Odysseus  vor  der  iiberlegenen  Macht  zuriick, 
und  kommt  so  von  links  her  allmahlich  bis  auf  die  Biihne. 
Dass  der  Dichter  die  Hellenen  nicht  friiher  ertappt  werden  lM,sst, 
ist  wohl  berechnet ;  er  hatte  sonst  entweder  den  Diomedes  ohne 
die  Rosse  auf  die  Biihne  bringen  miissen,  oder  es  dahin  gestellt 
sein  lassen,  ob  und  wie  Diomedes  entkommen  war.  Alles  dies 
hat  der  Dichter  iiberaus  gliicklich  vermieden.  —  Alsbald  ertont 
mehrfach  der  Ruf,  man  solle  den  Odysseus  t5dten.  Da  aber 
einige  der  Verfolgenden  der  Ansicht  sind,  der  ganze  Larm 
riihre  von  Dieben  her,  so  verlangt  ein  anderer  oder  vielleicht 
mehrere  von  denen,  welche  sich  in  der  Orchestra  befinden, 
Odysseus  solle  die  Parole  sagen,  wahrend  die  ersteren  dabei 
bleiben  ihn  tSdten  zu  wollen  685.  Die  Antwort  des  Odysseus, 
er  habe  nicht  den  Rhesos,  sondem  Feinde  der  Troer  get5dtet 
(womit  er  sich  denmach  fur  einen  Troer  ausgiebt),  veranlasst 
die  einen,  von  weiteren  feindlichen  Schritten  gegen  Odysseus 
abzulassen.  Zwar  theilen  die  auf  der  Biihne  befindlichen  Cho- 
reaten  diese  Ansicht  nicht;  aber  da  sie  die  Minderzahl  sind, 
so  bequemen  sie  sich  der  in  der  Orchestra  befindlichen  Mehr- 
zahl;   und  als  endlich  Odysseus  688  auf  nochmaliges  Befragen 


*)  Analoge  Falle  finden  sich  in  den  Bakchen  642  (vergl.  518),  in  der 
Eirene  824,  vielleicht  auch  in  Troades  707  (vergl.  461). 
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die  von  Rhesos  erkundete  Parole  sagt,  hort  der  Kampf  gegen 
ihn  auf ;  Odysseus  weist  die  Wachen  auf  eine  falsche  Fahrte 
689^  und  entschlupft  hierauf  seinen  Verfolgeni;  die  unschliissig 
sind,  ob  sie  die  Morder  auf  dem  ihnen  gewiesenen  Wege  ver- 
folgen^  oder  sich  ruhig  verhalten  sollen.  Da  bemerken  sie  692, 
dass  Odysseus  inzwischen  entflohen  ist,  errathen  bald,  dass  er 
es  ist,  der  ihnen  den  listigen  Streich  gespielt  hat  704^  und  ge- 
rathen  zugleich  in  Furcht  dariiber,  wie  sie  sich  vor  Hektor 
deshalb  yerantworten  sollen  723.  Hier  uberrascht  sie  die  Elage 
des  verwundeten  Wagenlenkers.  —  Eine  Schwierigkeit-  bei  der 
Darstellung  dieser  Scene  liegt  also nicht  vor;  dieHellenen  lang- 
ten  mit  den  Mitteln^  die  ihnen  auch  sonst  zu  Gebote  standen, 
vollkommen  aus.  Die  Nacht  wurde  freilich  so  wenig  als  in  des 
Aristophanes  Batrachoi  sinnlich  dargestellt  Warum  der  Dichter 
aber  in  der  iiberaus  kunstvoll  angelegten  Scene  einen  Theil  des 
Chores  auf  der  Btihne  erscheinen  liess,  dariiber  klart  die  Folge 
auf.  Hektor  braucht  Leute^  die  den  Wagenlenker  nach  seinem 
Hause  fuhren^  andere,  die  zuPriamos  gehen  nxiissen^  und  dazu 
werden  offenbar  die  verwendet,  die  vom  Chore  auf  der  Biiline 
erschienen  waren. 

A  i  a  s.  "^ 

In  der  ersten  Halfke  bi^  813^  stellt  die  Skene  einen  Theil 
des  Hellenischen  Lagers  vor  Troja  vor,  und  zwar  denjenigen 
Theil  desselben,  in  dem  das  Zelt  des  Aias  mit  dessen  nachster 
Umgebung  sich  befindet.  Das  genannte  Zelt,  bei  dem  die 
Handlung  vorgeht,  nimmt  die  Mitte  der  ^enenwand  ein  (so 
auch  Piderit  scenische  Analyse  des  Soph.  Ajas  p.  18),  muss 
aber  von  einigen  anderen  Zelten  umgeben  sein.  Die  Handlung 
fordert  namentlich  ein  zweites  neben  dem  ersten  fur  die  Diener 
und  zu  Zeiten  fur  die  Frau  und  das  Kind  des  Aias;  und  an 
dieses  werden  Wohl  andere  Zelte  sich  angeschlossen  haben, 
welche  die  Erieger  des  Aias  beherbergten.  Die  Lage  dieser 
Zelte  kann  wohl  nicht  nach  dem,  was  Homeros,  Sophokles 
oder  andere  iiber  die  Ordnung  des  Hellenischen  Heerlagers 
mdien,  oder  was  die  wirkliche  Beschaffenheit  der  Troischen 
Kitole  zu  fordem  scheint,  bestimmt  werden,  wie  Piderit  p.  18 
and  O.  Miiller*)  thun,  sondem  nach  dem,  was  die  fiir  die  an- 


*)  MfiHer  schliesst  namHch  so  (v^rgL  seiiie  Worte  bei  Piderit  L  L): 
ifM  Meh  SophokLes  und  Homeros  das  Zelt  des  Aias  das  ilusserste  des 
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tike  Btihne  bestehenden  Gesetze  und  die  Handlung  erfordem. 
Da  die  rechte  Seite  der  Btihne  die  Heimath  bezeichnet,  so 
werden  die  zum  Lager  des  Aias  gehorigen  Zelte  und  nament- 
lich  das  ihm  zun^lehst  stehende  nach  rechts  von  der  MittelthUr 
liegen.  Andere  Zelte  werden  sich  weiter  bis  an  die  rechte  Pe- 
riakte  hin  ausdehnen;  denn  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  kommen 
die  Salaminier,  der  Chor  des  Stuckes,  und  ihre  Zelte  mussen 
also  der  Parodos  benachbart  sein.  An  der  linken  Seitenihur 
filhrt  der  Weg  in  die  Fremde;  er  flihrt  in  das  den  Zuschauem 
nicht  sichtbare  Hellenische  Lager ;  von  dem  die  Zelte  des  Aias 
getrennt  liegen.  Vom  Zelte  des  Aias  werden  daher  links  nur 
wenige  Zelte  nochsichtbar  sein;  der  tibrigeRaum  bis  zurKnken 
Periakte  wird  die  freie  Natur,  eine  vielleicht  theilweise  mit  Ge- 
blisch  bedeckte  Gegend  oder  auch  zum  Theil  Hugel  und  Sand- 
diinen  gezeigt  haben.  Eine  weite  Aussicht  in  die  Feme  ist 
aber  nichts  desta  weniger  auch  an  dieser  Seite  durch  nichts 
motivirt  Das  Meer  ist  nicht  sichtbar  geworden.  Zwar  liegt 
das  Lager  der  Euste  ganz  nahe;  denn  Aias  befindet  sich 
(192)  in  igxikoig  xhaiaig;  er  kann  deshalb  654  ngbg  lovTQa 
mat  TtoQaxtlovg  XaifXibvag  gehen  wollen,  und  412  die  rauschen- 
den  Pfade  des  Meeres,  die  Hohlen  am  Gestade  und  das  Ge- 
biisch  am  Strande  anrufen.  Aber  der  Anblick  des  Meeres  war 
den  Zuschauem  entzogen.  An  der  rechten  Seite  der  Btihne, 
wo  es  hlltte  sichtbar  werden  mUssen,  konnte  die  Periakte  nicht 
dieses ;  sondem  nur  etwas,  was  auf  die  dortige  Heimath  der 
Salaminier  hinwies,  darstellen.  —  Genelli  construirt  sich  die 
Scenerie  des  ersten  Actes  in  ganz  anderer  Weise.  Er  Iftsst 
(p.  67)  die  Behausuxjg  des  Aias  -kus  drei  gezimmerten  Hiitten 
bestehen,   die  ubermes  von   einem  umpfUhlten  Hofe  umgeben 


Lagers  ist,  das  Zelt  des  Aias  selbst  aber  die  Mitte  der  Skene  einnehmen 
muss,  80  muss  das  Hellenische  Lager  die  eine  Seite  des  Prdskenion  ein- 
nehmen, die  andere  Seite  die  freie  Nator,  Gkbnsch,  Wald  und  Tielleicht 
eine  Durchsiclit  auf  das  Meer  darstellen.  Da  aber  (874)  die  Schiffe  im 
Westen  liegen,  so  wird  auch  im  Athenischen  Theater,  in  dem  die  Zu« 
schauer  nach  Suden  bin  seben,  das  Zeltlager  auf  der  rechten  Seite  der 
Biibne  im  Westen,  die  freie  Natur  an  der  Ostseite  auf  der  linken  HSlfte 
der  Biibne  dargestellt  werden  sein.  —  Icb  balte  die  angedeat^  Ordnung 
fur  ricbtig;  aber  nicbt  wegen  der  angefiibrtai  Griinde,  sondem  weil  die 
fiir  die  Handlung  des  Stuckes  in  Anwendung  kommenden  LodalitSten  zu- 
fallig  mit  denen  der  Wirklicbkeit  iibereinstimmen,  und  die  Lage  des  Athe- 
mscben  Theaters  keine  Abweichung  nothig  macht.  Sebr  oft  ist  aber  eines 
oder  beides  nicbt  der  Fall,  und  es  ist  daber  auf  die  angefubrten  Griinde 
keb  Yerlaas.  * 
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sind;  and  er  ist  demznfolge  genothigt,  iiber  die  Art  der  Ver- 
pfilhlung  sich  ansziisprecheiiy  femer  darauf  aufinerksam  zn 
macheii;  dass  der  Giebel  der  vorder^i  Hutte  den  Zasdiaaern 
habe  milMen  zngekehrt  sein,  weil  die  Thiir  sich  an  dieser  Seite 
befdnden  habe^  dass  es  schwierig  gewesen  sei,  die  geringe  Tiefe 
der  Hiitte  za  verdecken,  und  Anderes  der  Art  mehr.  Aber 
wozu  batten  die  Hellenen  das  aUes  anordnen  and  aafbauen, 
die  Bretter  and  das  Gebalk^  aus  denen  die  Hiitten  bestanden^ 
aaf  die  Biihne  schleppen  and  daraas  kleine  Haaser  erbauen 
sollen^  da  ein  Vorhang,  an  dem  die  Zelte  and  deren  Umgebung 
dorch  Malerei  dargestellt  waren^  ganz  dieselben  Dienste  leistete? 
and  es  ist  um  so  wanderbarer^  dass  Genelli  yon  seiner  Lieb- 
lingsidee^  die  Scenerie  aus  soliden  Ding^i  za  bilden,  aucfa  hier 
sich  nicht  losmachen  kann^  wo  er  aaf  derselben  Seite  von  Aga- 
tharchos  und  der  schon  friih  Von  den  Hellenen  wissenschaftlich 
betriebenen  Perspective  spricht. 

Eine  Aenderung  der  Scenerie  tritt  im  ersten  Acte  nicht 
ein;  Thiir  en  werden  in  ibm  fiinf  gebraucht,  wie  die  nachstfol- 
genden  Erorterungen  zeigen  werden. 

In  Bezug  auf  das  Auf-  und  Abtreten  der  Schauspieler  ist 
keineswegs  alles  klar  und  sicher^  selbst  nicht  im  Beginne  des 
Stiicke^.    Zwar,  dass  Odysseus  von  dem  Lager   der  Hellenen 
ber  durch  die  linke  Seitenthur  aufbitt;  das  unterliegt  keinem 
Zweifel;   aber  wo  und  wie  Athena  sich  zeigt;  ist  desto  streiti- 
ger  (vergl.  Piderit  1.  1.  p.  51  u.  flf.)-     Welcker  ist  der  Ansicht, 
dass  die  Gottin  den  Schauspielem  und  Zuschauem  ganz  un- 
sichtbar  gewesen  sei;  O.  Mtiller,  Geppert  (p.  182  u.  183)  und 
Schneidewin  lassen  ihren  Anblick  wenigstens  den  Schauspielern, 
namentlich  dem  Odysseus  entzogen  sein  (Piderit  p.  52).    Wah- 
rend  femer  Geppert  meint,  dass  die  Gottin  auf  der  Skene  auf- 
getreten  sei,  lassen  Muller  und  Schneidewin  dieselbe  in  der  Hohe, 
etwa  auf  dem  Theologeion,  sichtbar  werden.     Dem,  dass  man 
die   Gottin   nicht   gesehen  hat,    widerstreitet    entschieden    91, 
femer  die  Stichomythien  von   35  u.  96  an,  die  gar  nicht  zu 
denken  sind,  wenn  nicht  die  Gottin,  gerade  wie  jede  andere 
tragische  Person,  dem  Odysseus  und  Aias  gegeniibersteht  (G. 
Hermann  bei  Piderit  p.  53).    Aber  auch  auf  dem  Theologeion 
kann  die  Gottin  nicht  erscheinen,  und  den  Schauspielem  na- 
mentlich dem  Odysseus  dabei  unsichtbar  bleiben.     Denn  das 
aus  Euripides'  Hippolytos  beigebrachte  Analogon  beweist  die- 
sep  keineswegs    (vergl.  die    das    genannte  Stuck  -  betreffenden 
terungen) ;  und  wenn  Odysseus  im  Rhesos  die  Gottin  nicht 
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sieht;  80  ist  es  dort  Nacht,  und  diese  hindert  ihn  sie  zu 
sehen ,  nicht  aber  ihr  Erscheinen  in  der  Hohe.  Femer  da  jede 
Andeutung  fehlt^  dass  die  Gottin  aus  der  Hohe  sich  zur  Erde 
herabsenkt;  wie  soil  sie  7t  Aias  aus  seinem  Zelte  rufen?  Aber 
auch  Odysseus,  der  ohnedies  in  Angst  ist,  Aias  moge  durch 
Athena  aus  seiner  Ruhe  aufgestort  werden,  kann  nicht  laut 
der  entfemt  weilenden  zurufen  (74)  ri  Sq^q;  die  Gottin  muss 
also  auf  der  BUhne  selbst  d.  h.  auf  dem  Erdboden  erscheinen, 
wie  auch  die  mit  35  und  96  beginnenden  Stichomythien  durch- 
aus  erfordem.  Redet  doch  Aias  die  Gottin  nicht  nur  91  mit 
w  x«^'  ^Ad^dva  an,  sondern  er  will  sie  auch  mit  den  Trophften 
seines  Sieges  schmiicken,  was  beides  nicht  gesagt  werden  konnte, 
wenn  er  die  GSttin  nicht  in  grosster  Nahe  vor  sich  hMte  mid 
sie  mit  seinen  Augen  sfthe.  Auf  ein  Heranschreiten  weisen 
endlich  auch  Ausdrucke,  wie  sie  in  72  (/tgoaiioleiv),  36  {e/Srjv) 
und  anderw&rts  sich  finden,  bin;  gleicher  Ansicht  ist  der  Scho- 
liast zu  14,  indem  er  sagt,  dass  die  Gottin  inl  zrjg  oxfjvfjg  sei. 
Ist  aber  die  Gottin,  so  wie  sie  in  der  That  sein  muss,  unten 
auf  dem  Logeion,  nicht  in  der  Hohe,  so  sieht  man  nicht  ein, 
warum  sie  dem  Aias  und  den  Zuschauem  sichtbar,  dem  Odys- 
seus verborgen  sein  soil.  Die  Gotter  erscheinen  den  Menschen 
gar  oft  und  werden  von  ihnen  gesehen;  namentlich  ist  Athena 
als  die  den  Odysseus  schiitzende  Gottin  bekannt.  Die  Parallele, 
welche  Welcker  aus  Shakespeare  beibringt  (vergl.  Piderit  p. 
52),  langt  nicht  zu;  denn  da  Athena  85  sagt:  axonioaio  ^Xi- 
(paga  tuxi  dedognora  (n&mlich  die  Augen  des  Aias),  so  wiirde, 
wenn  es  sich  wirklich  so  verhielte,  wie  Welcker  meint,  Aias 
zwar  die  Gt>ttin,  aber  nicht  den  Odysseus,  Odysseus  hingegen 
zwar  den  Aias,  aber  nicht  die  Gottin  sehen,  d.  h.  es  wtlren  von 
den  drei  auf  der  Biihne  befindlichen  Personen  zwei,  jede  einer 
andem  Person,  unsichtbar,  etwas  was  selbst  Shakespeare  sich 
nicht  erlaubt  hat.  Ueberdies  ist  das  Nichtsehen  des  Aias  durch 
die  Exstase,  in  der  er  sich  befindet,  vollkommen  gerechtfertigt. 
Warum  hingegen  Odysseus,  der  seine  gesunden  Sinne  hat,  die 
Gdttin  nicht  sehen  soil,  dafur  ist  kein  Grund  vorhanden.  Deim 
14  ff.  und  301  ff.  beweisen  nichts.  In  v.  14  (cJ  q)d'iy(i  ^A&dvag, 
q>iXTdTrjg  ifiot  'd-ecSv,  wg  evf^a&eg  aovy  xav  ixTtOTtrog  yg  Ofiwgy 
qxjivtjfi*  duovio)  macht  der  seiner  Schlauheit  sich  bewusste  Odys- 
seus bemerklich,  dass  er,  obgleich  eifrig  mit  dem  Aufspiiren  des 
Aias  besch&ftigt,  die  Gottin  alsbald,  noch  ehe  er  ihre  Gestalt 
deutlich  gesehen  (vergl.  Lobeck  uber  anoTvrog'),  an  ihrer  Stinmie 
erkannt  habe.    Dass  er,  als  er  dies  sagt,  die  Gottin  sieht,  er- 
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giebt  sich  aus  dem  Conjunctiv  (xaV  arvoTtrog  fjg)]  wftre  dem 
nicht  so,  miisste  man  den  Indicativ  erwarten.  Der  Conjunctiv 
bezeichnet  den  Fall,  der  eben  nicht  mehr  da  ist,  aber  als  ein 
80  eben  dagewesener  augenscheinlich  im  Bereicbe  der  Moglich- 
keit  liegt  —  Noch  weniger  lasst  sich  aus  301  folgem,  dass 
Athena  unsichtbar  ist,  obgleich  Tekmessa  sagt,  dass  Aias  (fni^ 
Tivv  loyovg  aveana.  Tekmessa  befand  sich,  wfthrend  Aias 
sich  mit  Athena  unterhielt,  im  Zelte  des  Aias,  nicht  vor  dem- 
selben;  sie  kann  also  nur  ihre  Vermuthung  ilber  das,  was 
(h'aussen  verging,  mittheilen,  wie  schon  der  Scholiast  andeutet 
Nun  war  es  aber  friiher  Morgen,  als  Aias  seih  Zelt  verliess; 
Tekmessa  konnte  nicht  erwarten,  dass  zu  der  Zeit  schon  Fremde 
bei  Aias  sich  wiirden  eingeftmden  haben ;  dennoch  hort  sie,  dass 
Aias  wie  mit  einer  Gottheit  sich  unterhalt  —  was  konnte  sie 
demnach  Anderes  denken,  als  das  was  sie  sagt,  dass  er  mit 
einem  Traumbilde  sich  miisse  unterhalten  haben?  sie  wahnt,  die 
Einbildung  seines  Wahnsinnes  habe  ihm  eine  Gottheit  vorge- 
zaubert*).  —  Die  Thtir,  durch  welche  die  Gottin  eintritt,  kann, 
da  sie  dem  Odysseus  gefolgt  ist ,  und  letzterer  von  links  her 
aus  dem  Lager  der  Hellenen  kommt,  nur  die  linke  Nebenthiir 
od«p  Seitenthlir  seiu.  Durch  welche  von  beiden  es  aber  gesche- 
hen  ist,  lasst  sich  nicht  sicher  angeben.  Vers  1  ff.  und  36  ff. 
sprechen  dafiir,  dass  sie  dem  Odysseus  unmittelbar  auf  dem 
Fusse  nachfolgt.  Zieht  man  hingegen  in  Betracht,  dass  Odys- 
seus sich  etwas  darauf  zu  gute  thut,  die  Nahe  der  Gt)ttin  als- 
bald  aus  ihrer  Stimme  erkannt  zu  haben,  so  scheint  dies  voraus- 
zusetzen,  dass  er  sich  erst  etwas  umgesehen  hat,  ehe  er  die  Got^ 
tin  wirklich  zu  Gesicht  bekam ,  dass  sie  also  wohl  vielmehr  an 
der  linken  Nebenthiir,  die  auch  den  Weg  vom  Hellenischen  Lager 
bezeichnete,  hinter  einem  Baume  oder  hinter  Gebiisch  verborgen, 
die  ersten  Verse  gesprochen  hat,  ehe  sie  frei  auf  die  Buhne 
vortrat.  — 

Vor  dem  Eiutreten  des  Chores  entfemt  sich  Odysseus  und 
Athena,  letztere,  nachdem  sie  ihrem  Schiitzlii^e  noch  gute 
Lehren  auf  den  Weg  gegeben  hat.  Odysseus  geht  dem  Helle- 
nischen Lager  durch  die  Seitenthur  zu;  Athena  dagegen?  einer- 
seitB  kann  es  scheiuen,  sie  trenne  sich  jetzt  von  ihm,  nachdem 


PNr, 


*)  ijben  darum  halte  ich  es  auch  nicht  fiir  richtig,  die  Gottin  auf  An- 
Uus  der  eben  besproehenen  Worte  als  eine  riiqa  ia<tafj,ivfi  erscheinen  zu 
wie  Gkppert  p.  185  thut,  und  auch  Donner,  der  die  G5ttin  ,',aas 
•efawebenden  Wolke'*  her  reden  ISsst 
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sie  ihre  Belehrungen  beendigt  hat,  andererseits  kann  sie  den 
OdysBeuB  weiter  begleiten  und  schtitzen,  da  keine  Andeutung, 
dasB  sie  sich  alsbald  von  ihm  trenne,  vorhanden  ist.  Fur  den 
weiteren  Verlauf  der  Handlung  ist  es  unwichtig,  welches  von 
beiden  man  aiminunt;  jedenfaUs  entfemt  sie  sich  durch  die  Thttr, 
dorch  welche  sie  erschienen  ist 

Der  hierauf  eintretende  Chor  der  Salaminier,  an  dessen 
Aufenthaltsort  die  Handlung  vorgeht,  tritt  von  rechts  her  durch 
die  Parodos  ein.  Bel  201  tritt  Tekmessa  aus  dem  Zelte  de^ 
Aias^  und  von  eben  daher  erscheint  Aias  346  selbst,  und  zwar 
mit  Hiilfe  des  Ekkyklema,  wie  schon  Muller  (kleine  Schriften  L 
p.  534),  Q^ppert  (p.  175)  und  Piderit  (p.  21  ff.)  gesehen  haben, 
und  vor  ihnen  der  Scholiast.  Denn  aus  364  und  ff.  ersieht  man 
deutlich,  das^  man  den  Aias  inmitten  der  von  ihm  angerich> 
teten  Metzelei  ^rblickt  (vergl.  Piderit  1.  L).  Dies  kann  aber  nur 
dann  der  Fall  sein,  wenn  man  den  Aias  im  Innem  seines  Zeltes 
vor  Augen  bekommt,  nachdem  die  Zeltvorh&ige  aus  einander 
geschlagen  sind,  oder  wenn  das  Innere  des  Zeltes  durch  das 
EM^yklema  auf  s  Proskenion  gebracht  worden  ist.  Da  das  zu-* 
^st  genannte  Mittel  sonstiger  Analogic  widerstreitet,  dabei  auch 
die  Spuren  von  des  Aias  Raserei  weniger  deutlich  als  bei  der 
anderen  Weise  zur  Anschauung  gebracht  werden,  so  ist  in  vor- 
liegendem  Fall  jedenfalls  das  Ekkyklema  angewendet  worden*). 

Als  Aias  nach  Eurysakes  (vergl.  Piderit  p.  28)  verlangt; 
wird  das  Elind  von  eiuem  Diener  aus  dem  vor  der  rechten  Ne- 
benthiir  beifindlichen  Zelte  gebracht,  wo  dasselbe  539  TtgoanoXoig 
qjvkdoaetaiy  und  darum  sagt  Tekmessa  544  nofii^si,  nqooTtoXiov 

579  (vergL  581,  593)  verlangt  Aias,  dass  sein  Zelt  geschlos- 
sea  werde,  und  dies  geschieht  595,  nachdem  er  selbst  durch's 
Ek-  (oder  £is-)kyklema  hinein  geschoben  worden  ist.  Das  Kind 
hat  Aias  bereits  578  an  Tekmessa  zuriickgegeben.  Dazu  Eat 
ihn  theils  die  Furcht  vor  einem  neuen  Wuthanfalle  veranlasst, 
theils  hat  er  sich  von  ihm  bereits  losgesagt.  Denn  es  steht  bei 
ihm  schon  fest,  was  er  zu  thun  hat.  Darum  hat  er  auch  seinen 
letzten  Willen  in  Bezug  auf  das  Kind  568  mitgetheilt,  darum 


*)  Dass  Lobeck's  Ansicht,  Aias  schreite  aus  dem  Zelte  hervor,  unstatt- 
haft  ist,  dariiber  vergL  Piderit  p.  21  ff*  Piderit  meint,  dass  die  Hammel 
und  Kalber,  d^e  dem  Anblicke  der  Zuschauer  ausgestellt  waren,  aus  Gyps 
oder  Wachs  geformt  waren;  aber  warum  dies?  gemalte  langten  voU- 
standig  aus. 
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AbscUed  von  ihm  genommen.  Da  aber  Tekmessa  den  Aias  in 
sein  Zelt  begleiten  muss  (denn  von  daher  kommt  sie  nach  dem 
Chorgesange;  vergl.  685  und  652  nebst  Piderit  p.  26),  so  muss 
der  Diener,  der  das  Kind  gebracht  hat,  dasselbe  auch  in  das 
Zelt  der  Diener  zuriickbringen*). 

692  (vergl.  654  und  690)  geht  Aias  nQog  Xovrqa  xat  na- 
gaxTiovg  Xecinaivag,  also  durch  das  Lager  seiner  Krieger  ver- 
mittels  der  rechten  Seitenthiir  ab,  Tekmessa  hingegen,  die  mit 
dem  Kinde  abermals  auf  der  Buhne  erschienen  ist,  begiebt  sich 
in  das  Zelt  der  Diener  durch  die  rechte  Nebenthiir.  Denn  nach- 
dem  Aias  sich  entfemt  hat,  kann  sie  kein  Verlangen  haben, 
in  dessen  Zelt  allein  unter  den  zerstiickten  Thieren  zu  bleiben. 
Ganz  anders  denkt  sich  freilich  Piderit  die  Sache;  er  lasst 
(p.  29)  den  Aias  nach  links  bin  in  eiiie  auf  der  Skene  darge- 
stellte  Buschgegend  abgehen  und  dort  verschwind^n.  Dazu 
veranlasst  ihn  ohne  Zweifel  (denn  Beweise,  die  einzelnen  Stel- 
len  entnommen  waren,  bringt  er  nicht  bei)  die  Ansicht,  dass 
die  Skene  814  nicht  wechselt.  Wenn  dies  aber  nicht  geschah, 
und  Aias  demnach  an  irgend  einem  Theile  der  alten  Scenerie 
wieder  erscheinen  musste,  so  eignete  sich  dazu  kein  Punkt  mehr, 
als  der  an  der  linkenSeite  bemerklich  gemachte;  dahin  musste 
sich  Aias  also  auch  beun  Verlassen  der  BUhne  begeben.  Wird 
aber  ohne  Riicksicht  auf  einen  etwaigen  Scenenwechsel  ein- 
fach  die  Frage  aufgeworfen,  ob  es  wahrscheinlich  sei,  dass 
Aias  sich  nach  links  bin  gewendet  babe,  so  wird  Jeder  dies 
vemeinen  miissen.  Bei  dem  grossen  Hasse,  den  Aias  gegen 
Odysseus  und  andere  Heerftihrer  der  Hellenen  hegt,  kann  man 
nicht  erwarten,  dass  er  sich  dem  Orte,  wo  sie  sind,  niihem 
und  sich  dort  das  Leben  nehmen  wird.  Musste  er  doch  fiireh- 
ten,  dort  von  seinen  Feinden  aufgefimden  und  (was  den  Alten 
keine  Eleinigkeit  war)  von  ihnen  beschimpfk  zu  werden.  Femer, 
wenn  auch  nach  links  bin  kein  Zelt  auf  der  Skene  sichtbar 
war,  so  war  doch  diese  im  Hellenischen  Lager  gelegene  Gegend 
keine  ode  und  abgelegene,  wie  sie  zu  der  That,  die  Aias  im 
Sinne  hatte,  sich  eignete.  Da  es  aber  gar  keinan  Zweifel  un- 
terliegt,  dass  die  Scenerie  mit  814  gewechselt  wird,  so  ist  um 
so  weniger  irgend  ein  Anlass  da,  Aias  692  nach  links  bin  ab- 
gehen zu  lassen.  — 


*)  Das8  Welcker's  Ansicht,  der  zufolge  Aias  mit  seiner  Umgebnng 
auch  wahrend  des  folgenden  Chorgesanges  stiunm  auf  der  Buhne  bleiben 
soil,  unhaltbar  ist,  zeigt  Piderit  p.  27  u.  ff. 
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Der  aus  dem  Hellenigchen  Lager  kommende  Bote  tritt  719 
durch  die  linke  Seitenthiir  ein;  zu  ihm  kommt  Tekmessa  mit 
dem  Kinde  aus  dem  Zelte  der  Diener  787;  mid  lUsst,  als  sie 
aufbricht,  Alas  zu  sucheii;  das  Kind  auf  der  Biihne  zm'uck, 
um  nicht  durch  dasselbe  beim  Aufsuchen  des  Aias  gehindert  zu 
werden.  Das  zuriickgebliebene  Kind  entfemt  sich  natiirlich  zu 
dem  Zelte ,  aus  dem  es  gekommen  ist.  Tekmessa  dagegen  eilt 
nach  der  Seite^  nach  der  bin  Aias  sich  entfemt  hat;  von  der 
Buhne  fort;  und  der  Chor,  der  den  Aias  fortgehen  gesehen  hat 
und  von  Tekmessa  aufgefordert  wird  ebenfalls  zu  sucheu;  kann 
sich  fiiglich  auch  nach  keiner  anderen  Seite  hin  begebeu;  als 
nach  der;  nach  welcher  Aias  sich  entfemt  hat,  d.  h.  nach  rechts 
hin  durch  die  Parodos.  —  Ganz  anderer  Ansicht  ist  freilich  Pi- 
derit;  er  sagt  (p.  31):  ;;die  Choreuten  gehen  in  zwei  Halbchore 
getheilt  die  ostliche  und  westliche  Seite  zu  durchsuchen  ab;  die 
naqodoi  der  Orchestra  entlang;"  und  zwar  wirdPiderit  zu  die- 
ser  Ansicht  veranlasst  durch  805;  wo  Tekmessa  die  eine  Halft^ 
des  Chores  anweist  eaicegovg  dyxutvag,  die  andere  die  avrrjllovg 
zu  durchsuchen.  Da  aber  der  Chor  gesehen  hat;  nach  welcher 
Seite  hin  Aias  sich  entfemt  hat;  so  sieht  man  in  der  That  nicht 
ein,  warum  der  eine  Theil  des  Chores  sich  darein  ergiebt;  gerade 
entgegengesetzt  der  Seite ;  nach  welcher  Aias  abgegangen  ist; 
zu  laufen.  Der  Chor  kann  doch  nur  da  nachsuchen  sollen  und 
wolleu;  wohin  Aias  sich  begeben  hat.  Sicherlich  kann  daher 
der  Chor  nicht  in  der  von  Piderit  angenommenen  Weise  sich 
theilen  und  zerstreuen;  aus  dem  Theater  kann  er  nur  nach  der 
Seite  hin  abgeheu;  nach  der  Aias  gegangen  ist;  aber  drausseu; 
d.  h.  wenn  er  das  Theater  nach  rechts  hin  verlassen  hat  und 
in  die  ode  Gdgend  gelangt  ist;  in  der  er  den  Aias  vermuthen 
muBS;  dann  muss  er;  \un  Alles  griindlich  zu  durchsuchen;  sich 
zerstreuen  und  nach  rechts  und  links ;  also  nach  den  entgegen- 
gesetzten  Seiteu;  oder;  wie  Tekmessa  sagt;  nach  Morgen  und 
Abend  (wobei  vorausgesetzt  ist;  dass  die  rechte  Parodos  gegen 
Suden  hin  liegt)  sich  wenden.  Piderit  Aeht  sich  zu  seiner  Deu- 
tung  nur  darum  veranlasst;  weil  er  keinen  Scenenwechsel  an- 
nimmt;  und  daher  den  Aias  wie  auch  nach  ihm  die  Tekmessa 
an  der  Biihnenwand  nach  links  (der  linken  Nebenthiir)  hin  ver- 
schwinden  Iftsst  (p.  31).  Denn  es  wird  dadurch  sehr  schwer 
anzugebeu;  durch  welche  Parodos  der  Chor  abgehen  soil.  Eigent- 
lich  eignet  sich  keine  dazu;  sondem  der  Chor  mlisste  dem  Aias 
nach  liber  die  Buhne  forteUen.  Da  aber  Piderit  Bedenken  trug 
auf  diese  Weise  den  Chor  aus  der  Orchestra  sich  entfemen  zu 
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lassen^  so  blieb  ihm  nichts  iibrig^  aJs  das  Auskiinftsmittel  za  er- 
greifen,  was  er  gewahlt  hat,  namlich  den  Chor  durch  beide 
Parodoi  abziehen  zu  lassen.  —  Was  mich  dagegen  veranlasst^ 
den  Chor  durch  die  ParodoS;  nicht  iiber  die  Biihne  hin  sich  ent- 
femen  zu  lassen,  ist  dies,  dass  ich  meine,  das  Abziehen  des  Cho- 
res erfolgte  so  schneller,  als  wenn  er  erst  noch  die  Biihne  be- 
steigen  musste;  und  doch  war  ein  schneller  Abzug  hier,  wo  es 
gait  keinen  Augenblic^  zu  verlieren,  geboten.  Ausserdem  ist 
aber  auch  der  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  gehend6  Weg  nach 
altem  Herkommen  gleich  dem  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthur  fuh- 
renden;  der  Chor  entfemt  sich  also,  indem  er  durch  di^  Paro- 
dos abzieht,  genau  nach  derselben  Seite  und  auf  dem  Wege, 
den  Aias,  den  Tekmessa  eingeschlagen  hat  (vergl.  die  analogen 
FiUle  im  Oidipus  EoL,  Rhesos,  den  Schluss  von  des  Euripides 
Hiketiden). 

Z weiter  Act 

Nachdem  die  Schauspieler  und  der  Chor  sich  entfemt  ha- 
bun,  also  das  ganze  Theater  leer  geworden  ist,  tritt  vor  814 
eine  Vertoderung  der  Scenerie  ein;  denn  es  wird  ein  anderer 
Hcbauplatz  fUr  dio^  weitere  Handlung  nothig,  wie  auch  Elausen 
und  Lobeck  bemerkt  haben.  Piderit  (p.  33  ff.)  dagegen  will  die 
bisherige  Scenerie  bis  an  das  Ende  des  Stiickes  beibehalten  wis- 
fien.  Nun  muss  man  freilich  mit.Scenenveranderungen  in  der 
Trag5die  Husserst  sparsam  seinj[  denn  abgesehen  von  unseran 
HtUcke  kommen  dergleichen  nur  in  den  Choephoren  (638)  und 
disn  Eumeniden  (234)  vor;  aber  auch  im  Aias  lasst  sich  einer 
VerHnderung  nicht  ausweichen.  Den  Hauptgrund,  der  Piderit 
bentimmt,  die  alte  Scenerie  beizubehalten,  findet  er  (p.  35)  da- 
rnif  dass  es  nothig  sei,  das  Zelt  des  Aias  bis  an'^  Ende  des 
KtiUskes  zu  sehen.  Erscheine  aber  bei  814  eine  ode  Waldge- 
ffmuif  so  fehle  spater  das  nothige  Zelt,  oder,  was  gegen  alle 
AiiAlr>gie  sei,  es  miisse  die  erste  Scenerie  eintreten.  Hier  ist 
4a#  kHtzte  Raisonnement  ganz  richtig;  wie  steht  es  aber  mit 
4$m  Utweifke  fUr  die  P;ramisse?  Ich  muss  gestehen,  dass  ich 
iM^tow  g^rfimden  habe,  wenn  man  nicht  die  Bemerkung  auf 
#  iMUr  will  gelten  lassen:  „dies  (die  Zubereitung  der  fiir 
f^imlkimiten  Gruft)  geschieht  (wie  aus  1403  zu  sdUiessen 
A  U^)  wttbrend  der  folgenden  Entscheidungsscene,  die  den 
i4  mU  AgftDienuaon  und  des  Odysseus  Vermittelung  enthalt, 
f^lMt  A(^u\C  ich,  in  der  Mitte  der  Buhne  dicht  an  Ajas 
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Zelt.  Denn  es  musste  in  der  That  von  sehr  bedeutender  Wir- 
kung  sein,  wenn  Sophokles  das  Denkmal  geretteter  Heldenehre; 
das  Kenotaphion  des  Ajas,  ein  Abbild  des  beruhmten  Aianteon 
am  Rhoteischen  Gestade^  Ajas  Erhohung;  ganz  nahe  an  die 
Stelle  verlegtC;  wo  kurz  zuvor  das  Ekkyklema  denselben  Heros 
in  seiner  tiefsten  Erniedrigung  gezeigt  hatte/^  Das  heisst:  Pi- 
derit  findet  es  schon  und  bedeutungsvoU,  wenn  alles  so  gewesen 
ist.  Aber  einen  Beweis  dafuT;  dass  es  so  gewesen  ist^  ge- 
schweige  denn  dass  es  so  hat  gewesen  sein  mtissen;  bringt  er 
nicht  vor.  Weder  citirt  er  SteUen  aus  dem  Stiicko;  die  zeigen, 
dass  das  Zelt  den  Zuschauem  vor  Augen  geblieben  ist^  noch 
hebt  er  Momente  aus  der  Handlung  hervor^  die  eine  solche 
Voraussetzimg  nothig  machen.  —  Gegen  Lobeck^  der  darauf 
aufinerksam  gemacht  hatte,  dass,  im  Falle  die  alte  Scenerie 
bleibe,  Aias  dahin  znriickkehre,  von  wo  er  ausgegangen  sei 
(Piderit  pag.  34)/und  wo  er  Tekmessa  nebst  dem  Chore  treflfen 
wurde,  wenn  nicht  die  durch  den  Boten  gebrachte  Nachricht 
siebestimmt  h&tte  dem  Aias  nachzueilen,  macht  Piderit  die 
ideale  Raumerweiterung  geltend,  welche  das  alte  Drama  sich 
gem  und  leicht  gestatte.  Demzufolge  konne  man  sich  auf  dem 
lang  ausgedehnten  Proskenion  die  Gegend;  in  der  Aias  von  neuem 
aufbrete,  in  ziemlicher  Entfemung  von  seinem  Zelte  denken. 
Aber  auch  diese  Bemerkung  ist  nicht  stichhaltig.  Denn  1)  ist 
nicht  zu  leugnen,  dass  Aias  in  diesem  Falle  doch  zu  demselben 
Orte  zuriickkehrt,  wo  die  Handlung  bisher  stattgeftmden  hatte ; 
2)  wird  die  Unwahrscheinlichkeit,  dass  er  dabei  den  Seinigen 
doch  aus  dem  Wege  geht,  nicht  gehoben;  und  3)  schreibt  Pi- 
derit dem  alten  Drama  mit  Unrecht  eine  ideale  Baumerweite- 
rung  zu.  In  Bezug  auf  die  Zeit;  wahrend  welcher  BEume  durch- 
eilt  werdeu;  verfllhrt  das  antike  Drama  allerdings  sehr  frei,  in 
Bezug  auf  den  Ort  nicht.  Vielmehr  ist  daS;  was  die  Skene 
im  Vordergrunde  zeigt;  durchgehends  in  alien  Tragodien  und 
Komodien  stets  ganz  in  der  Nahe  des  Schauplatzes  der  Hand-^ 
lung;  und  die  Frosche  des  Aristophanes  hochstens  zeigen  da, 
wo  der  Uebergang  aus  der  Oberwelt  in  die  Unterwelt  darge- 
stellt  werden  soUte,  etwas;  was  dem  nahe  kommt^  was  Piderit 
ftir  die  DarsteUung  des  Aias  verlangt;  aber  unter  welch  andem 
Umstdnden!  Die  von  Lobeck  fiir  die  Verwandlung  der  Sce- 
nerie geltend  gemachten  Griinde  sind  also  von  Piderit  keines- 
wegs  *widerlegt  worden.  Eben  so  begriindet  ist  es  aber  auch, 
wenn  Lobeck  darauf  hinweist,  dass,  wenn  Chor  und  Schauspie- 
ler  vor  derselben  Scenerie  sich  be&id^i,  Eurysakes  (985)  nicht 
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einsam  and  verlassen  bei  den  Zelten  sein  kann.  Dazu  kommt: 
eine  einsame  Waldparthie,  wie  sie  fur  die  Selbstentleibung  des 
Aias  nothig  ist;  hat  die  erste  Scenerie  nicht  gezeigt;  und  doch 
ist  es  nothig;  eine  solche  fortan  zu  schauen.  Femer:  wenn  das 
Zelt  des  Aias  dem  Orte  seines  Todes  so  nahe  ist;  woher  kommt 
eS;  dass  Tekmessa;  die  ausgeschickt  wird;  ;;Sehleunig8t  den 
Knaben  (Eurysakes)  an  die  Statte  des  Leichnams  zu  bringen;" 
wie  Piderit  p.  38  sagt;  doch;  obgleich  sie  989  dahin  abgegan- 
gen  ist;  erst  1168,  also  nach  fast  200  Versen;  zuriickkehrt? 
Alles  dies  widerstreitet  der  Ansicht  Piderit'S;  wodurch  die  Illu- 
sion in  jeder  Beziehung  gestort;  ja  zerstort  wird;  entschieden^ 
und  zeigt  zugleich;  dass  man  einer  neuen  Scenerie  nicht  ent- 
behren  kann.  Da  uberdi^s  auch  der  Scholiast  dieser  Ansicht 
ist*);  so  unterliegt  es  wohl  keinem  Zweifel;  dass  ein  Wechsel 
der  Scenerie  auch  in  der  That  eingetreten  ist. 

Die  neue  Scenerie  stellt  eine  durchaus  ode,  ganz  oder  std- 
lenweise  mit  Bslumen  und  Gestrauch  bedeckte  Gegend  vor.  Ftir 
eine  genauere  Charakterisirung  derselben  bietet  weder  die 
Handlung;  noch  das  Sttick  irgendwie  Anknupfdngspunkte  dar; 
denn  was  von  den  862  angerufenen  GefildeU;  Quellen  und  Flos- 
sen  Troja's;  was  von  dem  1064  erwahnten  wtisten  Ufersande  zur 
Anschauung  kam;  und  wo  es  in  dem  Falle  zu  liiegen  kam;  ist 
anzugeben  nicht  moglich;  nur  892  bietet  einen  Fingerzeig  dar, 
der  spater  benutzt  werden  soil. —  In  Bezug  auf  die  Art  und  Weise, 
wie  die  wiiste  Gegend  dargestellt  wurde,  bleibt  Genelli  seinem 
Principe  treu;  indem  er  (p.  62)  sich  das  unbewohnte  Meergestade 
d.  L  das  weite  Meer;  das  auf  den  Eatablemen  dargestellt  war;  mit 
dichtem  Gebiisch;  mit  wirklichen  Bslumen  und  Straucheni;  welche 
die  untere  Decoration  bildeteu;  umkrEnzt  denkt.  Die  Gef&sse; 
in  denen  die  GewS-chse  sich  befinden,  soUen  umkleidet  gewesen 
seiu;  und  dadurch  eine  erhohte  Diine  gebildet  haben.  Ein  Ein- 
gang  befand  sich  seiner  Meinung  zufolge  in  der  Mitte  des  Ge- 
bilsches;  und  auf  der  Seite  der  Fremde  stand  noch  eine  auf  das 
Proskenion  frei  hervorragende  Gruppe  von  Strauchem  und 
Baumen  mit  einem  Altare.  An  dieser  Baumgruppe  soil.  Aias 
sich  ermordeU;  und  so  hinter  dieselbe  fallen,  dass  kaum  noch 
die  Flisse  desselben  sichtbar  bleiben.  —  Alle  die  Arbeit  aber, 
die  eine  in  der  Art  hergestellte  Scenerie  erfordertC;  liess  sich 
leicht  erspareU;  wenn  die  Scenerie  gemalt  wurde;   niu*  musste 


*)  /xitaxenai  17  axipfri  inl  igrif^v  tivdg  /(oqCov  und  zu  814  fisiaxivmai 
cxrjvii  Tov  /OQov  iieX^ovrog, 
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dieselbe  sich  fiber  die  ganze  Btihnenwand  bin  erstreoken.  Denn 
alles,  was  bis  dahin  das  Hellenische  Lager  gezeigt  oder  ange- 
deutet  hafte^  mosste  einer  oden  Waldgegend  Platz  machen,  und 
selbst  der  an  der  link^i  Periakte  friiher  befindliche  Weg  mosste 
durcb  Drehen  der  Periakte  ein  anderes  Aussehen  erhalten,  weil 
die  linke  Bubnenseite  eine  andere  Oertlicbkeit  als  die  bisber 
gezeigte  darzusteUen  batte. 

Scbwierig  ist  es  zu  bestimmen,  wo  Aias  und  der  Cbor  im 
Anfimge  des  neuen  Actes  auftreten.    Den  ersteren  konnte  man^ 
da  er   sicb  von  seinem  Zelte  nacb  rechts  bin  entfemt  bat,  und 
die  neue  Scenerie  eine  nacb  derselben  Seite  bin  gelegene  Ge- 
gend  darstellt^  geneigt  sein  von  links  ber  durcb  die  Seitentbiir 
aoftreten  zu  lassen.    Damit.stimmen  aber  die  ersten  Worte,  die 
Aias  spricbt:   b  fiev  otpayevq  ^onyxey,  nicbt.    Dies  konnte  er 
nur  sagen^   nacbdem   er  bereits  die  Vorbereitungen  zu  seinem 
Tode    getroffen    und    das   Scbwert   im  Boden   befestigt   batte. 
Aias  muss  also  auf  eine  andere  Art  erscbeinen^  oder  man  muss 
sicb  dazu  versteben  anzunebmen^  dass  dem  Monologe  ein  kurzes 
stummes  Spiel  des  Aias  in  der  Art  voraufgebt;   dass  er  zuerst 
Yon    der  linken  Seite  der  Bubne  ber  bis  in  deren  Mitte  vor- 
scbreitety  dann  sicb  der  Hinterwand  der  Bubne  n&bert  und  bier 
alles  fiir  seine  Ermordung  Notbige  in  Bereitscbaft  setzt.    Dies 
stomme  Spiel  ist  aber  der  ganzen  Situation  nicbt  angemessen; 
diese  verlangt,  dass  Aias  gleicb  bei  seinem  Erscbeinen  als  zum 
Tode  fertig  sicb  zeige.    Ganz  besonders  aber  widerstreitet  dem 
der  Weberuf;   den  Tekmessa  gleicb  bei  ibrem  Auflreten  aus- 
stdsst   (891   Ui  fiol  fioi).     Denn   Tekmessa  kann  nimmer   bis 
dabin,   wo  sie  Aias  erblickt,   stumm  auf  dem  Logeion  berum- 
sucben;  sie  muss  vielmebr^  sobald  sie  erscbeint^  den  Aias  auf- 
finden  und  den  E^lageruf  ausstossen.    Dies  ist  aber  nur  dann 
moglicb,  wenn  sie  die  Leicbe  des  Aias  an  der   Tbiir;    durcb 
welcbe  sie  eintritt,   findet;    und  da  ferner  die  Handlung  sicb 
binfort  an  dem  Orte,  wo  die  Leicbe  liegt;  concentrirt:  so  kann 
es  nur  die  Mitteltbtir  sein^   durcb  welcbe  Tekmessa  erscbeint. 
Durcb  sie  musste  demnacb  aucb  Aias  vorber  eingetreten  sein. 
Weil  er  aber  bei  seinem  Erscbeinen  bereits  mit  den  Vorberei- 
tungen zum  Tode  fertig  ist^  indem  er  von  Anfang  an  in  starrer 
Rube  vor  sein  Scbwert  gebannt  geseben  wird:  so  muss  er  dort 
in  demselben  Momente^    wo   die  alte  Scenenwand  fortgezogen 
wird^  scbon  zum  Letzten  bereit  erblickt  werdeU;  so  dass  er^  um 
so  erscbiittemder,  je  weniger  sicb  erwarten  liess,  dass  er  scbon 
so  weit  w'ixe,  dort  auf  der  Stelle  seinen  Monolog  beginnen  kann. 
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Da,  wo  er  in  dieser  WeLse  erschdnt,  ist  nach  892  ein  vanoq, 
eine  Veitiefimg  odar  Thaleins^fikaiig^  wohl  Aeilweise  mit  6e- 
biisch  bestanden;  nnd  sobald  er  sich  hier  in  sein  Schwert^ 
wie  68  scbien,  stiirzte,  war  es  leicht^  es  so  zu  macheii;  dass  er 
selbst  hinter  die  Coalissenwand  fiel,  and  hochstens  nnr  seine 
FUsse  sichtbar  blieben,  demnach  statt  seiner  ohne  Miibe  bei  der 
Beerdigung  eine  Puppe  substitairt  werden  konnte*). 

Dass  der  Chor  bei  seinem  Wiedererscheinen  866  in  zwei 
Halbchore  getheilt  ist  and  aach  von  zwei  Seiten  her  aaftritt, 
ist  nicht  bezweifelt  worden  (Piderit  p.  36^  desgl.  Donner).  Jede 
Halfite  des  Chores  weist  aaf  eine  andere  G^^id  hin^  die  sie 
darchwandert  hat,  and  w^m  in  der  oden  dem  Hellenisehen 
Lager  nicht  femen  Gegend,  welche  die  Scenerie  von  814  an 
darstellt,  die  eine  HlUfte  des  Chors  von  der  einen,  die  andere 
von  einer  andem  Seite  her  sich  zeigt:  so  kann  dies  nicht  aiif- 
£Edlen,  obgleich  ein  analoger  Fall  nicht  weiter  za  beschaffen  ist; 
denn  im  Rhesos  tritt  zwar  der  Chor  auch  getheilt,  aber  nur 
von  diner  Seite  her  auf.  Dagegen  ist  miader  klar,  ob  der  Chor 
darch  die  Parodoi  eintritt,  oder  indem  er  auf  d^  Skene  her- 
omsucht  und  sich  dort  zasammenfindet.  Da  der  Chor  den 
Aias  nur  im  Bereiche  der  Buhne,  nicht  dem  der  Orchestra  zu 
finden  hoffen  darf,  so  mius  man  erwarten,  ihn  auf  der  Biilme 
eintreten  zu  sehen.    Zudem,  wenn  der  Chor  nach  dem  Wehe- 


*)  Piderit  (vergL  auch  Miiller  kL  Schriften  I.,  p.  535),  der  den  Aias  an 
der  linken  durch  Wildniss  charakterisirten  Seite-  der  SkenOf  auch  Tekmessa 
im  Hintergrunde  verschwinden  lasst,  ist  der  Ansicht  (vergL  1.  L  p.  29,  31, 
37),  dass  Tekmessa  an  der  linken  Nebenthiir,  wo  Aias'  Mord  vorgefallen  sd, 
die  Bnime  wieder  betritt.  —  Warum  Miiller,  Schneidewin  (zuSlU)  und  ibn 
socrtimmend  Piderit  (p.  31)  meinen,  dass  Tekmessa  sich  weniger  weit  en^ 
feme  als  der  Chor,  ist  nicht  recht  klar.  Das  onome^  av  a&ivto  sagt  sie 
nicht,  weil  sie  eben  ihre  Kraffc  berechnet,  sondem  om  anzuzeigen,  dass  sie 
nach  Kraften  dem  Aias  nachspiiren  wolle,  und  um  damit  auch  den  C!hor 
zu  gleichem  Eifer  anzuspornen.  Ueberdies  kommt  es  hier  nicht  daraufan, 
wie  weit  Jeder  lauft,  sondem  darauf,  den  Aias  aufzufinden.  Es  scheint  mir 
daher  unangemessen  anzunehmen,  dass  Tekmessa  iiberlege,  ob  sie  weiter 
Oder  weniger  weit  als  der  Chor  in  den  Wildniss  yordringen  werde.  —  Wie 
Aias  steht  fest  an  seinem  Platze,  ohne  vor  den  Augen  der  Zuschauer  hin- 
zugelangen,  Orestes  im  Anfange  des  zweiten  Actes  der  Eumeniden,  abge- 
sehen  von  den  Fallen,  wo  im  Anfange  eines  Stuckes  eine  oder  mehreie 
Personen  durch  Hervorrollen  die  ihncn  gebiihrende  SteUung  erlangen.  Dass 
Piderit  p.  82  flp.  den  Aias  von  815  bis  853  mehr  in  den  Vordergrund  der 
Biifane  treten  lasst,  yertrSgt  sich  weder  mit  828  und  834 ,  noch  mit  der 
ganzen  Situation. 
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rofe  der  Tekmessa  fragt:  tIpoq  fioij  noQctvlog  iiittt/  vdnovg; 
C892)  und  naQccvlog  nach  dem  Scholiastea  fiir  iyyvg  steht:  so 
Bcheint  auch  dies  eine  Anwesonheit  des  Chores  auf  der  Buhne 
vorauBzuBetzen^  indem  Tekmessa  neben  der  Leiche  des  Aias 
sich  befindet  Der  Auftrag,  die  Leiche  des  Aias  zu'  schtitzen 
1182;  die  an  der  Hinterwand  der  Buhne  liegt,  femer  die  Lieichen- 
klage,  welche  Tekmessa  abwechsehid  mit  dem  Chore  iiber  des 
Aias  Leichnam  anstimmty  weiter  das  Verstummen  der  Tekmessa 
bei  des  Teukros  Erscheinen^  indem  sie  wegen  des  um  sie  herum^ 
stehenden  Chores  yerschwindet  —  scheint  darauf  hinzudeuten, 
dass  der  Chor  auf  dem  Logeion  sich  befindet.  Dennoch  ver- 
h&lt  68  sich  anders;  und  die  eben  angefiihrten  Ghiinde  sind 
keineswegs  stichhaltig.  Ein  Suchen  nach  Einem^  der  auf  der 
Skene  verborgen  ist,  von  der  Orchestra  aus  findet  auch  im 
Oidipus  Kol.  statt  Wenn  der  Chor  von  der  Orchestra  aus  in 
nnserem  Stiicke  Gleiches  thut;  geschiebt  der  Sache  vollstandig 
Geniige ;  die  Orchestra  ist  die  der  Skene  (dem  Orte  der  Hand^ 
famg)  unmittelbar  anliegende^  benachbarte  Gkgend.  Darum  kann 
auch  der  Chor  das  Geschrei  der  Tekmessa,  selbst  ohne  auf  der 
BiLhne  zu  seiu;  als  ein  nahesbezeichnen,  falls  nicht  die  andere 
vom  Scholiasten  angeftOrrte  Deutung  des  Wortes  naQovkog  als 
d-Qfjvrjtixf]  und  Ttagarevafiivfi  uberhaupt  vorzuziehen  ist.  Bei 
der  grossen  Schmalheit;  welche  das  Logeion  hat;  hindert  auch 
nichtS;  die  Beschiitzung  des  Leichnams  von  der  Orchestra  aus 
zu  besorgen.  Was  aber  die  Todtenklage  anlangt;  so  ist  dies 
keine  E^lage  der  Art;  wie  Antigone  und  Ismene  sie  vor  der  Be- 
stattung  der  Leiche  neben  derselben  anstimmen,  und  wie  sie 
dem  Ritus  gemfiss  bei  der  Leiche  selbst  stattfinden  musstC;  son^ 
dern  es  ist  ein  Klageerguss  des  Augenblicks;  wie  er  n^tiirlich 
ist;  wenn  unerwartet  ein  grosses  Wehe  eingetreten  ist  Daher 
wechseln  auch  lyrische  Metra  mit  Beden  des  Chores  und  der 
Tekmessa  in  Trimeteru;  und  von  der  Bestattung  der  Leiche  ist 
noch  keine  Bede  (vergL  die  Todtenklage  in  der  Andromache; 
wo  der  Chor  auch  nicht  auf  der  Biihne  ist).  Wenn  endlich 
Tekmessa  bei  ihrer  Zuriickkunft  mit  Eurysakes  schweigt;  so 
hat  der  Dichter  dies  Schweigen  einerseits  durch  die  RoUc;  die 
er  dem  Einde  zugetheilt  hat;  zu  verhullen  gesucht,  andererseits 
musste  Tekmessa  schweigeU;  weil  statt  des  fruheren  Schauspie- 
lers;  der  die  Tekmessa  darstellte;  ein  Statist  zuriickgekehrt  ist 
(vergl.  Schneidewin  pag.  20).  Dazu  kommen  noch  mehrere  po- 
sitive Grlinde.  Dass  der  Chor  der  Tekmessa  nicht  nahe  steht; 
als  sie  das  ungluckliche  Ereigniss  meldet;   sieht  man  aus  den 
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Fragen  897  and  905*);  denn  diese  zeigen^  dass  der  Chor  mcht 
sehen  kami;  was.  geschehen  ist;  und  wie  es  sich  zugetragen  hat 
Gleiches  ei^ebt  sich  aus  912  ff.^  wo  Tekmessa  den  Chor,  als 
er  vielleicht  Anstalten  macht,  sich  ihr  zu  naheiH;  zurtickweist 
(915).  Endlich  ist  der  Chor  nirgends  wo  anders  ab  in  der 
Orchestra  darom,  weil  sich  eben  so  wenig  ein  ge^igneter  Zeit- 
punkt  angeben  lILsst,  wo  er  sich  von  der  Bohne  entfemt;  als 
sich  sein  Verbleiben  anf  der  Biihne  mit  der  weiteren  Entwicke- 
lung  der  Handlnng  vertrHgt  Wahrend  Menelaos  barsch  auf 
der  Biihne  anftritt,  kann  der  Chor  nicht  in  passiver  Haltung 
neben  ihm  ebendaselbst  ver^eilen,  Hier  muss  er  abo,  weim 
er  auf  der  Biihne  gewesen  ist,  schon  dieselbe  verlassen  haben; 
aber  eine  derartige  Andeutung  fehlt  ganz.  Will  man  aber  doch 
annehmen,  dass  es  geschehen  sei,  und  lasst  man  ihn  nach  dieser 
Scene  von  neuem  auf  die  Biihne  steigeu;  etwa  um  die  Bewa- 
chung  der  Leiche  zuiibemehmen:  so  muss  man  auch  wissen,  was 
ihn  bestimmen  soU,  vor  dem  Schlusse  die  Biihne  wiederum  zu 
yei4assen.  Denn  dass  er  bei  der  Beerdigung  des  Aias  zugegen 
ist  oder  daran  TheU  nehmen  soil;  davon  ist  nirgends  die  Rede. 
Man  sieht  also,  es  erheben  sich  bei  dieser  Voraussetzung  so 
viele  SchwierigkeiteU;  dass  man  mit  Sicherheit  behaupten  darf: 
der  Chor  hat  im  zweiten  Acte  die  Biihne  nicht  betreten. 

Alle  aus  dem  Hellenischen  Lager  kommenden  Personen, 
Menelaos,  Teukros,  Agamemnon  und  Odysseus,  konunen  von 
der  linken  Seitenthiir  her  und  entfemen  sich  auch  durch  die- 
selbe. Nach  Eurysakes  geht  Tekmessa,  von  Teukros  gesendet 
(983,  985),  durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir;  denn  nur  so  ist  nicht 
zu  besorgen,  dass  sie  mit  Menelaos  bei  ihrer  Riickkehr  zusam- 
mentreflfen  werde.  Ob  Teukros  1184  durch  die  rechte  Neben- 
thiir oder  Seitenthiir  sich  entfemt  (er  kehrt  1223  zuriick),  ist 
unwichtig,  und  lS.sst  sich  nicht  mit  Sicherheit  angeben. 

Es  sind  dem  bisher  Gesagten  ^ufolge  vier  Thiiren  auf 
der  Skene  im  zweiten  Acte  in  Gebrauch;  Veranderungen  in  der 
Scenerie  wahrend  des  Actes  kommen  nicht  vor.  • 

Aus  1115  ist  mit  Sicherheit  zu  entnehmen,  dass  Menelaos 
in  Begleitung  von  Herolden  oder  wenigstens  mit  ^inem  er- 
scheint.  —  Dass  mit  Agamemnon  auch  Menelaos  zum  zweiten 
6  zurilckkommt  (so  auch  Piderit  p.  40  und  besonders  p.  55  ff.); 


Wenn  Teukros  (1003),  der  den  Todten  sehen  will,  sagt:   f^*  ixxa- 
,  so  redet  er  hier,  wie  schon  Schneidewin  bemerkt  hat,  einen  aus 
^iem  Gkfolge,  nicht  einen  Choreuten  an. 
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ist  wohl  nicht  zu  bezweifeln.  Zwar  fldlt  es  auf^  dass  Mehelaos, 
der  kurz  vorher  sich  uber  alle  Maassen  maolfertig  bewiesen 
hat^  das  zweite  Mai  kein  Wort  spricht;  aber  wenn  nicht  mehr 
als  drei  Schaospieler  auf  der  Biihne  erscheinen  durften,  so  liess 
sich  das  Schweigen  desselben  bei  seiuem  zweiten  Auflreten  so 
wenig  wie  bei  Tekmessa  umgehen.  Seine  Anwesenheit  wird 
wegen  1116,  1312  und  1319nothig,  und  sie  wSre  erwiesen,  wenn 
Martin's  Conjectur  1312  (aov  toiif  6(X(xi(iovog\  so  wie  sie  es  ver- 
dietit,  in  den  Text  aufgenommen  wiirde. 

In  Bezng  auf  den  Schluss  Hussert  Schneidewin  (p.  24)  ganz 
richtig;  dass  die  Begleiter  des  Teukros,  die  das  Grab  besorgen 
sollen,  nach  rechts  bin,  der  Chor  nach  links  zu  den  Zelten  bin 
sich  entfemt,  und  zwar  letzterer,  lun  das  fUr  die  Bestattung 
Erforderliche  herbeizuschaflFen  (vergl.  1403  ff.);  und  damit  sind 
zngleich  dieThtiren  bestinmit,  durch  welche  sie  abgehen.  Teu- 
kros  selbst  entfemt  sich  mit  Emysakes,  indem  sie  den  Leichnam 
au&ehmen;  durch  die  Mittelthiu*;  und  sie  entschwinden  dadurch 
alsbald  den  Augen  der  Zuschauer  (wie  Oidipus  im  Oid.  KoL 
bei  seinem  letzten  Gange).  Hatten  sie  die  Leiche  auf  eine 
andere  Weise  fortgeschafiit,  so  hM.tte  es  noch  besonders  mtissen 
bemerklich  gemacht  werden. 

K  y  k  1  o  p  s. 

Der  Ort  der  Handlung  ist  eine  in  der  Nfihe  des  Aetna  ge- 
legene  Kustengegend  Siciliens.  Da  Cultur  ganz  fehlt,  so  ist  es 
zugleich  eine  ode  Gegend,  ausserdem  auch  bergig.  Ob  der 
Aetna  sichtbar  war,  ist  nicht  mit  Sicherheit  zu  sagen  moglich; 
entschiedene  Hinweisungen  auf  ihn  als  sichtbaren  'Berg  fehlen. 
Andere  Berge  dagegen,  die  theils  dem  Vordergrunde  um  die 
Wohnung  des  Kyklopen  zugehorten,  theils  den  Hintergrund  der 
Scenerie  bildeten,  waren,  wie  wiederholte  darauf  beziigliche  An- 
deutungen  zeigen,  in  der  That  in  der  Scenerie  dargestellt  (20, 
62,  95,  114,  130,  298,  288,  704  u.  a.  m.).  In  der  Mitte  der 
Skene  ist  der  Eingang  zur  Hohle  des  Kyklopen;  die  rechts 
davon  liegende  Gegend  fiihrt  in  das  Innere  der  Insel,  der  nach 
Imks  gehende  Weg  zur  Kuste.  Da  das  Meer  selbst  nicht  sicht- 
bar ist,  so  steht  diese  Anordnung  mit  der  Anweisung  des  Pol- 
lux nicht  in  Widerspruch.  Wenn  der  Aetna  sichtbar  war, 
so  musste  es  an  der  rechten  Seite  der  Buhne  oder  wenigstens 
rechts  von  der  Wohnung  des  Kyklopen  der  Fall  sein.  Wie 
die  Harden  oder  Stalle  fiir  das  Vieh  aussahen,  welche  in  der 
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Nfihe  der  Wohnung  des  Kyklopen  lagen  (222,  363),  dariiber 
fehlt  es  im  StUcke  an  Andeutimgen.  Genelli  denkt  sich  dem 
Eingange  des  Kyklopen  zur  Seite  zwei  Hdhlen  fiir  das  Vieh 
und  die  Satym  (p.  61).  Der  Grasplatz  vor  der  Hohle  des  Ky- 
klopen, auf  den  Geppert  p.  172  aufoierksam  macht,  ist  nattir* 
lich  das  Logeion  eelbst.  —  Eine  Aenderung  der  Scenerie  tritt 
nicht  ein;  Thiiren  werden  drei  gebraucht:  die  Mittelthtir  und 
die  zwei  Seitenthiiren. 

Aus;der  Hohle  des  Kyklopen  kommt  im  Anfange  des  Stuckes 
Seilenos,  geht  174  in  sie  zuruck,  nnd  kommt  188  wieder  von 
dort  hervor.  Femer  geht  346  der  Kyklop  mit  den  Hellenen 
aber  ohne  Odysseus  hinein,  355  Odysseus.  Letzterer  kommt 
yon  da  375,  und  der  Kyklop  mit  Seilenos  503.  Die  zwei  letzten 
gehen  590  abermals  hinein,  nicht  minder  Odysseus  607.  624 
kommt  Odysseus  von  doft  zuruck,  geht  653  hinein,  und  663 
erscheint  von  daher  der  Kyklop  und  Odysseus  mit  dem  Ge- 
folge.  —  Von  der  linken  Seitenthiir  her  kommt  Odysseus  mit 
seinen  Leuten  96,  von  rechts  her  durch  die  Parodos  der  Chor 
der  Satym  41,  durch  die  Seitenthiir  der  Kyklop  203.  —  Am 
Schlusse  geht  Odysseus  mit  seinen  Begleitem  nach  links  hin 
zur  Kuste;  eben  dahin  will  der  Chor  sich  entfei4ien;  letzterer 
hat  also  nicht  nothig,  um  deswillen  auf  die  Biihne  zu  steigen. 
Der  Kyklop  steigt  an  der  linken  Seite  der  Biilme  eine  An- 
hohe  hinan  und  verschwindet  da,  wahrscheinlich  von  dem  iiber 
der  link^i  Nebenthtir  befindlichen  Baloon  aus. 

Der  Chor  erscheint  36  von.  der  Seite  der  Heimath  her  in 
der  Orchestra  37,  und  beginnt  dort  41  seine  Parodos.  Der 
Tanz,  der  den  Gesang  begleitet,  wie  der  Umstand,  dass  das 
Lied  die  Parodps  ist,  setzen  ausser  Zweifel,  dass  der  Chor 
nicht  auf  dem  Logeion  erscheint.  Wenn  die  Satym  im  Ge- 
sange  imd  wS,hrend  des  Tanzes  die  Schafe  von  den  Felsen  zu 
sich  rufen  43,  sie  durch  Steinwiirfe  zusammentreiben  51,  die 
alten  Schafe  zu  den  jungen  rufen  55:  so  ist  nichts,  was  dem 
entsprochen  hatte,  auf  der  Biihne  sichtbar  geworden;  dagegen 
kann  es  an  Bewegungen,  die  einzelnes  davon  mimisch  im  Tanze 
darstellten,  nicht  gefehlt  haben.  Anders  scheint  es  sich  mit 
dem  Rufe  an  die  Diener  84,  dass  sie  das  Vieh  zusammentreiben 
sollten,  verhalten  zu  haben.  1st  es  auch  nur  das  einzige  Wort 
X^Q€kSf  was  sie  in  der  Beziehimg  aussprechen,  so  wiirde  es 
doch  sicher  vermieden  worden  sein,  wenn  nicht  Diener  bei  den 
Satym  waren,  die  sich  in  Folge  von  des  Seilenos  Befehl  von 
den  Satym  fortschicken  liessen.    Zu^em  ist  noch  bemerkbar; 
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wamm  der  Didbter,  nadbdem  die  Sikinnis  zu  Ende  ist,  die 
Dienor  sich  entfemen  lasst.  Sie  werden  gebraucht^  um  dem- 
nachst  als  Begleiter  des  Odysseus  aufzutreten*).  —  So  wenig 
iibrigens  der  Cher  im  Anfange  Anlass  hat  auf  der  Buhne  eu 
erscheinen^  so  wenig  ist  dies  auch  spater  der  Fall.  Zwarredet 
Odysseus  bei  seinem  Erscheinen  nicht  den  Seilenos  aUein^  son- 
dem  auch  die  Satym  96  mit  ^ivoi  an,  und  sagt  100:  Savvqtov 
Tiqog  avTQOig  T6vd€  ofulov  elaoQW'  xaiquv  TiQoouTta  %ov  yegai^ 
xeqov  (deu  Seilenos)  ^  fordert  endlich  auch  alle^  nicht  den  Sei- 
lenos allein  auf^  ihm  Fleisch,  Milch  und  anderes  aus  der  Hohle 
zu  bringen^^  was  zu  der  Meinung  veranlassen  konnte,  d^ss 
auch  die  Satym  sich  auf  der  Buhne  befimden  hUtten;  aber  dass 
es  nicht  der  Fall  gewesen  ist^  ersieht  man  aus  188  ff.^  wo  Sei- 
lenos allein  die  Lebensmittel  aus  der  Hohle  holt;  Satym  waren 
also  nicht  in  dessen  N9.he.  Wenn  der  heimkehrende  Eyklop 
204  den  Chor  zuerst  anredet^  so  geschieht  es^  well  Seilenos  mit 
den  Hellenen  bei  Seite  getreten  ist;  die  Drohung  aber,  den 
Satym  die  Eopfe  zu  zerschlagen  211,  kann  eben  sowohl  aus- 
gesprochen  werden,  wenn  der  Chor  auf  der  Skene,  als  wenn  er 
in  der  Orchestra  ist.  469  erbietet  sich  der  Chor  freilich,  den 
angezlindeten  Baumast  dem  Kyklopen  in's  Auge  zu  stossen,  und 
zwar  in  der  Hohle,  und  es  entsteht  darum  483  eine  Art  Wett- 
streit,  wer  yorantreten  soil,  ja  auch  596  bieten  sie  nochmals 
ihre  Hiilfe  an.  Als  es  aber  heisst:  naher  treten,  will  keiner 
von  der  Stelle  630 — 637,  und  Odysseus  sieht  sich  gen5thigt 
seine  Genossen  zu  Hiilfe  zu  rufen.  Die  Satym  stehen  also 
moglichst  fern,  d.  h.  in  der  Orchestra,  und  wollen  sich  auch 
yon  da  nicht  fortriihren.  So  bleibt  nur  564  iibrig,  wo  Donner 
bemerkt:  „er  (Seilenos)  deutet  auf  einen  Satyr,  der  auch  heim- 
lich  vom  Weine  kostet;''  Donner  nimmt  also  die  Anwesenheit 
yon  wenigstens  ^em  Satyr  auf  der  Buhne  an.  Aber  aueh  dieser 
Eline  kann  ihm  nicht  zugestanden  werden;  denn  ova  ifii  hat 
Nauck  gewiss  richtig  in  oi/xhc  umge§>ndert,  und  die  Schnellig- 
keit,  mit  der  Seilenos  trinkt  und  dem  Kyklopen  wegschnappt^ 


*)  Ist  damit  das  Bichtige  getroffen,  dann  musste  &Qilich  die  Umklei- 
dung  aosserordentlich  rasch  vor  sich  gehen ;  denn  die  genannten  Choreuten 
mnssten,  wShrend  nur  elf  Verse  recitirt  wurden,  aus  Satym  Hellenen 
werden,  und  iiberdies  von  der  rechten  Parodos  zur  linken  Seitenthur  sich 
h^eben.  Dass  dergleichen  in  so  kurzer  Zeit  geschehen  konnte,  dafrir  fehlt 
es  $?eilich  an  hinlanglichen  Beweisen. 

**)  137  ixfpigaja.  162  hif'^gere  rvQevfiara, 
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was  er  vor  der  Nase  hat,  ist  es,  was  hervorgehoben  wird.  Sind 
doch  auch  die  Satym  bei  der  'ganzen  Trinkscene  unbetheiligt; 
und  sie  werden  demnach  hier  wie  im  ganzen  Stucke  in  der 
Orchestra  sein. 

Als  die  Hellenen  sich  vor  dem  Ejklopen  an  den  Htirden 
verbergen,  sieht  der  Eyklop  die  dort  zusammengeknebelten 
Lftmmer  und  die  KS.se,  welche  Seilenos  aus  derHohle  gebracht 
hat.  Es  l§,sst  sich  wohl  nicht  bezweifehi,  dass  diese  Gegen- 
stUnde  sich  da  in  natura  befanden ,  nicht  gemalt  oder  nachge- 
bildet  waren.  Zu  letzterem  ist  kein  Anlass;  auf  die  angege- 
bene  Weise  wurde  dem  Bediirfiiisse  am  leichtesten  und  vollstan- 
dig  Gentige  geleistet. 

Philoktetes. 

Die  Scenerie  stellt  eine  unbewohnte,  wilde  Felsgeg^id  auf 
Lemnos  vor   170,   183,  221,  689,  692.    Dass   im  H^tergrunde 
ausser  anderen  Bergen  auch  der  feuerspeiende  Mosychlos  sicht- 
bar  war,   ergiebt  sich  weniger   aus  der  Anrufimg  986  als  aus 
800.    Abschied  nimmt  Philoktetes  auch  von  den  Bachnymphen 
1454,  den  Quellen  imd  Hohlen  der  Insel  1461,  dem  Bransen  des 
Meeres  1455,  dem  Meeresgestade  1464  und  dem  Gebirge  des 
Hermes  1459;  er  ruft  ferner  936  dieliinevagimd  ngofik^Tag,  937 
die  xataQQwyag  nhgag  an.    Es  sind  dies  also  Dinge,  die  sich 
in  der  Nahe  von  Philoktetes  mussen  befunden  haben;  aber  wie 
viel  und  was  davon  den  Zuschauem  sichtbar  gewesen  ist,  lasst 
sich  nicht  sagen;    denn  die  von  ihm  1146  angerufenen  Vogel 
imd  Thiere  zeigen,   dass  man   von  dem  Anrufen  eines  Gegen- 
standes  sich  keinen  Schluss   auf  dessen  Sichtbarkeit  erlauben 
darf.    Da  aber  die  Handlung,  wie  das  Stiick  durchweg  zeigt, 
in  der  Nahe  der  Me6reskuste  vor  sich  geht,  so  kann  leicht  die 
Vermuthung  entstehen,   dass   man   das  Meer  auch  in  der  That 
gesehen  habe.    Aber  der  Theil  der  Ktiste,    an  dem   Odysseus 
und  Neoptolemos   angelandet  sind,  ist,  wie   sich  aus  1123  und 
1077  ergiebt,  nicht    sichtbar  gewesen.    Ob  man  andere  Theile 
der  Eiiste  erblickte,   ist  fur   die  Handlimg  ganz  gleichgiQtig; 
und  da  jede  bestimmte  Hinweisung  auf  das  Meer  als  sichtbaren 
Gegenstand  fehlt,  so  ist  schwer  zu  glauben,   dass  es  den  Zu- 
schauem vor  die  Augen  geriickt  worden   sei*).  —  Die  Behau- 


% 


*)  Wenn  Schneidewin   3.  Aufl.  p.    148  sagt:  ^vom  Felsen  aus  iiber- 
blickt  man  das  weite  Meei^%  so  mag  das  richtig  sein;  aber  die  Frage  ist 
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sniig  des  PhilokteiteB^  die  HSUe,  vor  welcher  die  Handlung  sich 
entwickelt,  muss  in  der  Mitte  der  Skene  vor  der  Mittelthiir  und 
zwar  in  einiger  Hohe  sich  befimden  haben  29;  1000*);  und 
hatte  an  zwei  einander  gegentiber  liegenden  Seiten  Eingftnge 
(16,  158,  159,  952,  1081,  1262).  Ob  einer  oder  beide  auf  der 
Scenerie  zu  sehen  waren,  dariiber  ist  man  nicht  einerlei  Ansicbt 
gewesen.  Da  sie  an  der  Ost-  und  Westseite  der  Hohle  sich 
bdfanden  (vergl.  16  imd  dazu  Hermann's  Bemerkung),  so  sahen 
die  Zuschauer  nur  dann  zwei,  wenn  ihnen  die  Hohle  gegen  Nor- 
den  oder  Stiden  vorlag,  aber  beide  auch  nur  so,  dass  sie  nicht 
in  die  Hdhle  selbst  hineinsehen  konnten.  Nun  wird  aber  der 
Cher,  der  sich  in  der  Orchestra  befindet,  aufgefordert,  in  die 
H5hle  hinein  zu  sehen;  es  muss  also  die  Moglichkeit  dies  zu 
thun  da  gewesen  sein,  imd  die  Hohle  scheint  demnach  yon  den 
Zuschauem  von  O  oder  W  her  erblickt  worden  zu  sein.  In 
diesem  Falle  aber  war  nur  ^in  Eingang  den  Zuschauem  sicht- 
bar**).  —  Nahe  zur  Linken  der  Hohle,  imd  zwar  ein  wenig 
unterhalb  derselben,  ist  eine  Quelle  21;  zugleich  wird  Laub- 
streu  33,  ein  h6lzemer  Becher  36,  Holz  zum  Feuem  37,  end- 
fich  Lumpen,  die  Trocknens  halber  in  die  Sonne  gelegt  sind, 
39  erwUhnt     Eines  oder  das  andere  von  alle  dem  mag  den 


nicht,  was  dch  von  der  Hohe  aus  sehen  liess,  sondem  was  den  Zuschau- 
em nchtbar  war. 

^  Schneidewin  sagt  p.  149,  dass  Neoptolemos  die  Klippen  hinanklet- 
tert,  mn  Eur  Hohle  zu  gelangen.  £r  stieg  yielmehr  hinan,  da  die  Hohle 
so  liegen  moss,  dass  auch  der  iahme  Philoktetes  sie  erreichen  und  verlas- 
sen  kann.  —  Aus  iaxaTiaZg  (144)  ist  nichts  in  Bezug  auf  die  Lage  der 
Hohle  an  der  Skenenwand  zu  folgem.  Die  Hohle  als  Hintergrond  oder 
an  einer  Seite  der  Biihne  zu  denken  ist  darum  unthunlich,  weil  die  Hand- 
long  sich  vor  ihr  entwickelt.  Der  Ausdmck  bezieht  sich  also  nur  auf  die 
Abgeschiedenheit  und  Einode,  in  der  die  Hohle  liegt  (vergl.  2,  29,  170, 
172,  183  u.  s.  w.). 

*^  Gkppert  p.  171  ist  der  Ansicht,  dass  man  beide  Eingange  nicht 
gesehen  habe,  da  sie,  wie  Geppert  sagt,  „mit  den  EingSngen  in  die  Or- 
chestra iibereinstimmend  nach  Osten  und  Westen  gekehrt  waren.^  Aber 
die  Lage,  welche  das  Theater  zu  Athen  hatte,  bestimmt  nicht  die  Him- 
melsgegenden  an  der  Scenerie.  Aus  31  ist*  nichts  zu  folgem;  denn  Neop- 
tolemos, der  die  Hohle  in  einiger  Hohe  befindlich  nennt,  muss  erst  naher 
an  sie  herantreten,  um  angeben  zu  konnen,  was  in  und  neben  ihr  befind- 
lich  ist.  Ist  er  aber  in  die  Nahe  des  Einganges  gelangt,  dann  iibersieht  er 
die  Hohle,  nach  welcher  Seite  hin  sie  auch  geoffiiet  sei.  Aus  159  olxov 
ogfg  TovS^  itfjufd^vgov  mtQCvrig  xoCxris  ist  freilich  nicht  zu  folgem,  dass 
man  zwei  Eingange  der  Hohle  miisse  gesehen  haben. 
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Zuschauem  sichtbar  gewesen  sein;  ihnen  Alles  zu  zeigen^  liegt 
keine  Nothwendigkeit  vor.  Dagegen  miissen  Felsen  oder  Ge- 
biisch  zur  Linken  der  Hohle  den  Anblick  derselben  den  von 
links  Auftretenden  in  so  weit  entzogen  haben,  dass  sie  von  ilmen 
anfangs  nicht  wahrzimehmen  war  (21,  153).  —  Thiiren  sind  ausser 
dem  in  der  Mitte  befindlichen  Eingange  zur  Hohle  nur  zwei  an 
der  rechten  und  linken  Seite  erforderlich;  der  erstere  Zugang 
fiihrt  in  das  Innere  der  Insel,  der  letztere  an  den  Theil  der 
Kuste,  wo  Odysseus  mil  seinen  Begleitem  landete.  Ein  beson- 
derer  von  rechts  her  zur  Hohle  hinaufgehender  Weg  braucht 
darum,  weil  Philoktetes  von  rechts  her  erscheint,  nicht  vorhan- 
den  gewesen  zu  sein.  Der  eine  Weg,  auf  dem  Neoptblemos 
hinangestiegen  ist,  eine  Art  Treppe,  die  als  solche  den  Zu* 
schauern  natiirlich  verdeckt  war,  geniigte  auch  fur  Philoktetes. 
Die  Hohle  sellbst  muss  man  sich  liber  der  Mittelthiir  der  Skene, 
also  auf  und  vor  dem  Balcon  des  ersten  Stockwerkes  befind- 
lich  denken.  —  Eine  Veranderung  der  Scenerie  findet  nicht 
statt. 

Das  Auf-  und  Abtreten  der  Personen  imterliegt  fast  durch- 
aus  keinen  Zweifeln.  Von  der  Fremde  her  durch  die  linkeSei- 
tenthur  kommen  Neoptolemos  und  Odysseus  imAnfange,  Odys- 
seus geht  134  eben  dahin  zuriick;  Von  der  rechten  Seitenthur 
her  erscheint  Philoktetes  219,  von  links  her  der  Emporos  542, 
der  627  eben  dahin  zuriickkehrt  Von  daher  kommt  auch  974 
Odysseus,  und  entfemt  sich  1080  mit  Neoptolemos;  beide  kona- 
men  1222  wieder  von  daher;  ersterer  geht  1258  dahin  zuriiek, 
kommt  abermals  1293,  imd  geht  1299  dahinwarts  wieder  ab. 
Am  Schlusse  entfemen  sich  auch  Neoptolemos  und  Philoktetes 
nach  jener  Seite  bin. 

Her akles  erscheint  nach  Solger  in  der  Hohle;  dies  istaber 
entschieden  falsch.  Er  erscheint  vielmehr  auf  einer  Maschine, 
heisse  sie  Theologeion  oder  (irjXOLvriy  in  der  Hohe,  wie  auch 
Schneidewin  p.  155  annimmt  Sagt  doch  Herakles  selbst  1413: 
ovQaviag  ^dQag  7tQoXi7t(6v.  Wenn  aber  Schneidewin  die  Worte 
1420  dd-dvtnov  aQerfjv  wg  ndgead'^  OQctv  auf  die  mit  gottlichem 
Glanze  umflossene  Gestalt  des  Herakles  bezieht,  so  darf  man 
dabei  wenigstens  nicht  an  einen  kiinstlichen  Lichteffect  dftnken. 
Der  Qlanz,  der  den  Halbgott  umgiebt,  kommt  der  Maschine, 
auf  der  er  sich  befindet,  und  dem  prachtigen  Schmucke,  der  den- 
selben  umgiebt,  zu,  nicht  seinem  Korper  selbst  —  Wie  He- 
rakles verschwindet,  deutet  der  Dichter  nicht  an;  es  geschieht 
sicher  auf  dieselbe  Weise^  wie  er  erschienen  ist    Zugleich  ist 
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hieraos  ersichtlichy  dass  er  seine  'Stellung  in  der  Hohe  nicht 
verlassen  hat. 

Was  das  Erscheinen  des  Chores  aniangt,  so  muss  dieses 
von  links ;  von  der  Seite  her  erfolgen,  von  woher  auch  Odys- 
seus und  Neoptolemos  kommen ;  und  zwar  erscheint  er^  da  nichts 
su  einer  anderen  Annahme  zwingt^  durch  die  Parodos.  Unsi- 
dier  ist  nur  der  Zeitpunkt,  wann  er  auftritt.  Schneidewin 
ist  der  Ansicht^  er  sei  vom  Anfange  des  StUckes  an  da  gewesen. 
Aber  ein  bei  und  nach  seinem  Eintritt  134  Verse  hindurdi  stumm 
bleibender  Chor  ist  etwas  Unerh5rtes*).  Daher  nimmt  Eock 
(p.  22)  an,  dass  Odysseus  und  Neoptolemos  nach  134  sich  ent- 
femen,  und  Odysseus  nach  einer  Pause  135  mit  dem  Chore 
wieder  erscheint  Aus  den  ersten  Worten  des  Chores  gehe  nftm- 
lich  hervor,  dass  Neoptolemos  unterwegs  angefangen  babe, 
seinen  Eriegem  die  RoUe  deutlich  zu  machen,  welche  sie  um 
den  Philoktetes  zu  betriigen  spielen  soUten;  und  dieser  Gegen- 
stand  beschftfdge  sie  auch  weiter  in  den  ersten  Reden,  die  der 
Chor  von  der  Orchestra  aus  mit  Neoptolemos  fiihre.  Aber  auch 
diese  Annahme  scheint  gewagt.  Es  ist  ohne  Beispiel,  dass  eine 
Person,  die  eben  abgetreten  ist,  immittelbar  darauf,  ohne  dass 
das  G^sprach  auf  der  Btihne  sich  fortgesetzt  hat,  wieder  er- 
scheint. Femer  tritt  nie  eine  Person  mit  dem  Chore  zusammen 
so  auf,  dass  sie  selbst  auf  dem  Logeion,  der  Chor  in  der  Or- 
ohestra  erscheint.  Wo  Aehnliches  nothig  wird,  ist  entweder  das 
Zusammenauftreten  beider  Theile  vermieden  worden,  wie  im  Oidi- 
pus  KoL,  oder  es  findet  nur  am  Schlusse  des  Stuckes  und  auch 
d»  nur  so  statt,  dass  eine  grosse  Zahl  von  Mepschen  Buhne 
und  Orchestra  zugleich  verlassen.  In  der  Mitte  des  Stuckes 
findet  68  nur  bei  dem  Leichenbeg§.ngnisse  der  ^kestis  statt. 
Alle  diese  FMlle  unterscheiden  sich  demnach  wesentlich  von  dem 
nnsrigen,  wo  neben  dem  Chor  in  der  Orchestra  nur  ein  Einziger 
anf  der  BtOme  erscheinen  soU.  Endlich  spricht  auch  1 26  ent- 
schieden  dagegen.  Eben  hat  Odysseus  gesagt:  tov  anoTtov  TtQog 
¥avv  dfto&teldp  TtaXcv  (namlich  denjenigen,  von  dem  es  45  hiess : 
idy  ovv  TtoQOvra  Tcefitpov  eig  ycataaxoTt'i^v**))^  und  f&hrt  dann  fort: 


*)  Im  Beginne  des  Oidipus  R.  ist  die  Menge  der  Bittenden  auch  vom 
Anfange  des  Stiickes  da  und  stumm,  aber  zugleich  auf  der  Biihne.  Der 
Chor  im  Orestes  tritt  auch  schweigend  ein;  aber  ein  langes  Verstummen 
des  in  die  Orchestra  eingetretenen  Chores  ist  ohne  Analogic. 

**)  Hermann  leugnet  zwar  die  Identitat  beider,  und  versteht  unter  dem 
125  genamiten,  quern  ipse  {Odysaem)  secwn  hahehat  mmistmm,    Aber  dies 
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xal  SivQ*^  |«v  fioi  tov  XQ^ov  ^oxfjri  ti 
xataaxoXaCitv,  ai&ig  ixnifiilfto  naXiv 
tovTOV  t6v  avTov  avSqa, 

Hier  kann  der  Pluralis  8o%r[ct  nur  auf  den  Chor  gehen, 
und  dieser  muss  also  bereits  anwesend  sein.  Behutsam  und 
leise  ist  er  wie  Odysseus  und  Neoptolemos  herangeschlicheii; 
und  wenn  er  darum  bei  seinem  Erscheinen  schweigt,  so  ist  die- 
ses ganz  motivirt.  Wann  er  erscbeint;  lasst  sich  freilich  nicht 
bestimmt  angeben;  aber  viel  finiher,  als  Odysseus  seinen  Ent- 
schluss  zum  Strande  zuriickzugeben  mittheilt;  wird  es  wohl 
nicbt  gescbehen  sein.  Die.  anf^glicbe  Bitte  des  Chores  an 
Neoptolemos  aber,  ibm  mitzutheilen,  was  er  tbun  oder  verber- 
gen  soUe,  bezieht  sich  darauf,  dass  er  hierher  zur  Hiilfe  be- 
schieden  worden  ist,  imd  es  ist  also  ganz  natiirlich,  dass  er 
wegen  seines  weiteren  Verhaltens  sich  erkimdigt.  —  Von  der 
Voraussetzung,  dass  der  Chor  durch  die  Parodos  in  der  Or- 
chestra erscheine,  abzugeben  ist  kein  Grund  da.  Nur  wer  Ne- 
optolemos und  den  Chor  zusammen  aufbreten  lasst,  kann  sich 
versucht  fiihlen,  auch  den  Chor  auf  die  BtOme  kommen  zu  las- 
sen.  —  Nicht  aUe  jedoch,  welche  ein  Auftreten  des  Chores 
durch  die  Parodos  annehmen,  lassen.ihn  auch  dort,  wie  Kock 
p.  22  thut,  verbleiben,  sondem  man  hat  auch  angenommeii; 
dass  er  von  da  auf  die  Biihne  steige,  da  er,  um  die  Hohle  ge- 
nau  zu  sehen,  bis  in  die  Hohle,  wenigstens  bis  dicht  an  sie 
herangehen  miisse.  Aber  in  144  fordert  Neoptolemos  den  Chor 
nur  auf,  den  Ort,  wo  Philoktetes  wohnt,  sich  getrost  anzuse- 
hen,  nicht,  in  die  Hohle  zu  gehen  {deq-KOv  d-aqawv).  Ein  Naher- 
treten  zu  derselben  wiirde  nur  dann  erforderlich  sein,  wenn 
8G%0Li;L(xig  die  Lage  der  Hohle  im  Hmtergrunde  der  Skene  be- 
zeichnete.  Da  dies  nicht  der  Fall  ist,  die  Hohle  vielmehr  vor 
der  Mittelthiir  der  Skene  sein  muss,  so  enthalten  die  Worte 
des  Textes  nichts,  was  darauf  schliessen  liesse,  dass  der  Chor 
auf  das  Logeion  steigt.  Die  Worte  147  femer  %(ov  8^  ex  fieXa- 
d-Qwv  TtQOXcoQCJv  hat  Hermann  gewiss  richtig  mit  odiTtjg  ve^ 
bimden,  so  dass  nicht  daran  zu  denken  ist,  der  Chor  solle  dem 
Neoptolemos  von  der  Hohle  her  zu  Hiilfe  kommen.  Ware  der 
5hor  bei  der  Hohle  geblieben,  so  hatte  er  nicht  sowohl  darauf 


geht  nicht  an;  depn  in  dem  Falle  musste  entweder  Odysseus  auf  ihn  als 
den  seinigen  hinweisen  (rorcf £),  oder  das  Pronomen  possessivum  (/uot;)  dorfte 
nicht  fehlen.  Das  einfache  tov  kann  nur  auf  die  schon  vorhef  als  Wach- 
ter  nnd  SpSher  gebrauchte  Person  sich  beziehen. 
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denken  muBsen,  den  Neoptolemos  zu  schiltzen;  als  sich  selbst; 
oder  man  muBste  beweisen^  dass  der  tLberaus  Mugetliche  Neop- 
tolemos trotz  seiner  Angst  weiter  nach  rechts  bin  yorgeschrit- 
ten  ware^  als  der  Chor.    Neoptolemos  h&lt  sich  aber,  weil  er 
den  Philoktetes  ^chtet^  nahe  der  linken  Seitenthiir  auf^  imd 
dorthin  soil  ihm  der  Chor  yon  der  Orchestra  aus  zu  {liilfe  eilen^ 
wenn  Philoktetes  gegen  ihn  anrlickt.  —  Aus  den  Worten  201 
endlichy  die  zeigen^  dass  der  Chor  oder  ein  Theil  dessdben  die 
Schmerzenslaute  des  Philoktetes  friiher  hort  als  NeoptolemoS| 
l&sst  sich  nur  ersehen;  dass   der  Chor  weiter  nach  rechts  hin^ 
also  dem  Philoktetes  naher  sich  befindet^  als  Neoptolemos^  nicht 
aber^   dass  er   seinen  Stand  auf  der  BUhne  hat.     Es  ist  also 
keinerlei  Veranlassimg  da^  dass  der  Chor  die  Buhne  betritt; 
imd  man  kann  sich  um  so  weniger  dazu  yeranlasst  sehen^   da 
kein  Moment  eintritt^  das  geeignet  yr'Are,  den  Chor  zmn  Ver- 
kssen  der  Biihne  zu  bewegen.    225   ist  zwar  der  Chor  liber 
Philoktefs  Erscheinen  erschrocken;   aber   die  Skene  kann  er^ 
aach  wenn  er  auf  der  Buhne  ware^  in  Folge  dessen  nicht  yer- 
lassen,  wenn  er  nicht  dem  yon  Neoptolemos  erhaltenen  Aufb*age 
geradezu  entgegen  handeln  soil.    Demnachst  schweigt  der  Chor 
ganz;  erst  317  kommt  er  wieder  zu  Worte^  tmd  Hussert  nur 
sein  Mitgefuhl  tar  Philoktetes.    Weiterhin  391  wendet  er  sich 
im  Gebet  an  die  Allmutter  Ge,  wozu  507  ff.   die  Antistrophe 
ist.    Ausserdem  redet  er  nur  noch  wenige  Worte  522  und  539; 
die  eben  so  wenig  als  das^  was  neben  ihm  yorgeht^  eine  Aen- 
denmg  in  seiner  Stellung  heryorrufen  konnen^  und  beginnt  dann 
676^   nachdem  das  Logeion   leer  geworden  ist  ^  ein  Stasimon; 
er   muss  also   hier   in  der  Orchestra  sein^  und  doch  ist  kein 
AnlasB  dahin  zurtickzukehren  sichtbar  geworden  ^   kein  Grundy 
der  ihn  lange  in  Unthatigkeit  auf  der  Biihne  zuriickgehalten 
hab^i  konnte.    Unter  diesen   Verhaltnissen  bleibt  also  nichts 
iibrig,   als  den  Chor  seinen  Standort  in   der  Orchestra  ruhig 
hdiaupten  zu  lassen^  nachdem  er  yon  links  her  dort  erschienen 
ist    Zogemd  imd  um  sich  spahend^   wie  er  angekommen  ist^ 
h&lt  er  sich  anfangs   in  der  Nahe   der  linken  Parodos.     Erst 
die  Aofforderung  des  Neoptolemos^  die  Hohle  genauer  zu  betrach- 
tar,  yeranlasst  ihn  bis  in  die  Mitte  der  Orchestra  yorzugehen, 
und  sich   dort   dem  Rande  des  Logeion  zu  nahern.     Da  Ne- 
optolemos in  diesem  Momente  weiter  nach  links  hin  steht,  Phi- 
loktetes hingegen  alsbald  yon  rechts  her  sich  nahert,  so  muss 
der  Chor  den  Klageruf  des  ungliicklichen  Helden  zuerst  horen. 
Da  aber  femer  der  Chor  dem  Philoktetes  naher  steht  als  Ne- 
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optolemoB,  so  will  Philoktetes  sich  zuerst  an  den  Cfaor  wenden. 
Dieser  bebt  aber  zuriick^  wahrend  Neoptolemos  aus  den  Re- 
den  des  Philoktetes  ersieht^  dass  keine  Gefahr  vorhanden  ist, 
dem  Philoktetes  sich  nM,hert  und  ihm  antwortet.  1st  die  Stellung 
mid  Gruppirung  der  Personen  in  der  Art,  wie  sie  eben  ange- 
g6ben  worden  ist,  so  sieht  man  leicht  ein,  warum  Neoptolemos 
den  Chor  anweist,  ihm  nothigenfalls  zu  Hiilfe  zu  kommen. 
Neoptolemos  ist  allein  anf  der  Bilhne;  er  hatte  also  aUerdinge 
Ursache  sich  for  den  Fall  der  Noth  nach  Hulfe  umzosehen. 
Man  begreift  aber  nun  auch,  warum  533  nur  davon  die  Rede 
ist  9  dass  Philoktetes  und  Neoptolemos  ^  nicht  Mehrere,  in  die 
Hohle  gehen,  femer^  warum  Philoktetes  dazu  635  nur  Neopto- 
lemos aujBfordert;  denn  eine  andere  Person  war  eben  nicht  auf 
dem  Logeion  anwesend.  —  So  wenig  wie  der  Chor  in  der  ersten 
Halfte  des  StiLckes  auf  die  Biihne  steigt^  eben  so  wenig  ist  es 
in  der  zweiten  der  Fall,  obgleich  es  auf  den  ersten  Blick  an- 
ders  zu  sein  scheinen  konnte.  Als  nlunlich  die  Krankheit  des 
Philoktetes  auf  s  Hodiste  gestiegen  ist,  und  er  unter  Angst  nnd 
dem  Ausstromen  des  Blutes  aus  der  Wunde  in  Schlaf  verfiyh^ 
sagt  Neoptolemos  825:  aXV  edeio^v,  g>iXaiy  Sxrjlov  avzovy  wg 
av  eig  vnvov  neay^  und  man  kann  geneigt  sein,  diese  Woiie 
nicht  auf  die  d'eQccTcoweg^  die  ihm  etwa  zur  Seite  steheny  son- 
dem  wegen  der  Anrede  q)ikoi  auf  d^i  Chor  zu  beziehen.  Die 
Aufforderung  aber,  den  schlafenden  Philoktetes  nicht  zu  Bt5rai, 
scheint  sogar  zu  fordem,  dass  der  Chor  oder  einige  aus  dem 
Chore  in  der  Nahe  des  Philoktetes  sich  befinden.  Auch  das 
demnachst  folgende  Schlaf  lied  scheint  vorauszusetzen,  dass  die 
Sanger  sich  in  der  unmittelbaren  N^e  von  Philoktetes  befin- 
den. Weiterhin,  wo  der  Chor  S33  zu  Neoptolemos  sagt:  (n 
zexvoVf  Hga  Ttov  maaei  u.  s.  w.,  und  ihn  auffordert,  den  giin- 
stigen  Augenblick  wahrzunehmen,  und  sich  mit  dem  Bogen  des 
schlafenden  Helden  aus  dem  Staube  zu  machen,  scheint  eben- 
falls  die  Anwesenheit  des  Chores  auf  der  Bilhne  erforderlich  zu 
sein;  denn  die  Worte  konnten  nur  so  gesagt  sein,  dass  es  we- 
nigstens  den  Schein  hatte,  als  seien  sie  leise  ausgesprochen 
worden.  Dazu  kommt,  dass  der  erwachende  Philoktetes  za 
Neoptolemos  sagt  879:  ov  fi  ovtoq  aqov^  als  ob  noch  Andere 
in  der  Kahe  gewesen  waren,  die  auch  hfltten  zugreifen  konnen; 
femer  dass  Neoptolemos  887  das  Anerbieten  macht,  d^i  Philok- 
tetes durch  Choreuten  fortlxagen  zu  lassen,  worauf  Philoktetes 
aber  890  wiederom  nicht  eingeht.  Ja,  es  lUsst  sich  endlich 
auch  aebr  wohl  angeben,   in  welchem  Moment  der  Chor  die 
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Buhne  mQsse  verlassen  haben;  es  miisste  dies  nach  890  erfolgt 
sein,  als  Philoktetes  die  Beihulfe  der  Choreuten  entschieden  zu- 
rCLckgewiesen  hatte^  iind  sie  sehen,  dass  sie  auf  dem  Logeion 
nichts  helfen  kdnnen.    Dennoch  nnterliegt  es  keinem  Zweifel, 
dass  der  Chor  in  seiner  Gesammtheit  in  der  Orchestra  bestan- 
verbiieben  ist,  indem  keiner  der  vielen  Grtinde  es  nothwen- 
macht;   dass  der  Chor  auf  der  Biihne  seL    ^Edatofiev  (pilot, 
kann  Neoptolemos  auch  zum  Chore  sagen^  als  einige  sich  an- 
Bchicken,  zu  ihm  zu  kommen;  das  Schlaflied  kann  sehr  wohl 
in  der  Orchestra    von  Wenigen  gesungen   werden;   der   Rath 
(833).  fortzugehen  kann  laut  gegeben  werden^  weil  Philoktetes 
nicht  bei  Sinnen  ist  und  eben  in  Schlaf  gesunken  ist;   die  Er- 
mahnnng  leise  zu  sprechen  ist  auch  dann  ganz   angemessen^ 
wenn  dieRedenden  nicht  dicht  neben  einander  stehen;  dieBitte 
des  Hiiloktetes  (879)^  dass  Neoptolemos  selbst  ihn  aufheben  moge^ 
nicht  anderC;  ist  dadurch  motivirt;  dass  Philoktetes  ihn  gerade 
als  alien  Entsagungen  gcwachsen  erftmden  hat;  890  aber  weist 
niilokteteB  die  Htdfe  der  Choreuten  ab^  damit  nicht  der  Pest- 
geradb  seiner  Wimde  sie  auf  den  Gedanken  bringe  ihn  zu  ver- 
lassen.    IHrgends  ist  also  erforderlich,  dass  der  Chor  dem  Phi- 
loktetes nahe  trete;  und  sicher  wird  er  demnach  auch  die  Or- 
chestra in  der  zweitcn  HUlfte  des  Stiickes  nicht  verlassen  haben. 
Wenn  dagegen  1003  Odysseus  denBefehl  giebt,  den  Philoktetes 
m  fassen,  so  macht  schon  Schneidewin  mit  Recht   darauf  auf- 
merksam^  dass  dies  zu  Dienem  gesprochen  wird;  die  neben  ihm 
stehen.   Diese  leisten  eben  so  wohl  hier  Folge,  wie  1054,  wo  sie 
den  Philoktetes  wieder   loslassen.     Ob  der  Diener  zwei   oder 
mehrere  sind,  hftngt  von  der  Lesart  ab;    Schneidewin  billigt 
den  Dualis. 

Der  Schlupfwinkel,  von  dem  aus  Odysseus  974  plotzlich  er- 
scheint,  ist  wohl  an  der  linken  Seitenthtir  zu  suchen;  hier  mag 
Odysseus  in  der  felsigen  und  vieUeicht  bebuschten  Gegend  ge- 
laaert  haben,  und  es  ist  also  nicht  nothig,  noch  eine  besondere 
Thtir  um  deswillen  in  der  Scenerie  vorauszusetzen. 

Am  Schlusse  des  Stiickes  kann  der  Chor  freilich  iiber  die 
Biihne  hin  abziehen;  aber  nothwendig  ist  es  keineswegs,  wenn 
er  atroh  sagtl469:  XfaQWfxev  drj  navzeg  dolleig.  Auch  wenner 
durch  die  Parodos  abzieht,  geht  er  denselben  Weg,  den  die 
Schauspieler  von  der  Biihne  aus  durch  die  linke  Seitenthtir  ein- 
schlagen,  und  mit  ihnen  zusammen,  ein  Fall,  der  namentlich 
am  Schlusse  der  Stiicke  nicht  selten  eintritt. 
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OidipuB  auf  Eolonos. 

Ort  der  Handlung  ist  ein  Platz  an  dem  bei  Eolonos  ge- 
legenen  Hain  der  Eumeniden.  Der  Hain  nimmt  dah^r  die  Mitte 
der  Scenerie  ein;  er  besteht  vorzugsweise  aus  Oelbaumen  (17, 
701),  ist  aber  zugleich  von  Lorbeergebiiscli  imd  Weinreben 
(16  X^Q^S  Pqviov  d(iq)vrjQy  ilaiagy  afiTtaXov)  durchwachsen,  und 
bildet  hierdurch  ein  dichtes  Gebiisch,  wodurch,  wie  es  im  StUcke 
heisst,  die  Nachtigallen  angezogen  werden.  Hingewiesen  wird 
auch  im  Stiicke  auf  das  grasreiche  Thai  im  Haine,  in  dem 
(155  ff.)  durch  das  Zusammenfliessen  von  Quellen  eine  Art 
Sumpfteich  sich  gebildet  hat;  beides  ist  daher  auch  wohl  den 
Zuschauem  sichtbar  gewesen.  Sah  man  den  Teich,  so  musste 
Jeder  um  so  erwartungsvoUer  darauf  achten,  ob  der  blinde 
Oidipus  da,  wo  er  dem  Haine  sich  nahet,  oder  in  ihn  hinein- 
geht,  dieser  gefahrlichen  Stelle  fern  bleiben  werde  oder  nichi 
Der  heilige  Bezirk  des  Haines  ist,  damit  er  nicht  von  Fremden 
betreten  werde,  umgranzt.  In  welcher  Weise  dies  aber  ge- 
schehen  ist,  lasst  sich  nicht  mit  Bestimmtheit  angeben,  beson- 
ders  weil  57  imd  192  einer  sehr  verschiedenen  Erklarung  unter- 
liegen.  Es  scheint  ein  wallformiger  Ring  von  nicht  hohen  nn- 
behauenen  Felsblocken  gewesen  zu  sein,  und  einer  dieser  Fels- 
blocke  scheint  es  zu  sein,  auf  den  Antigone  den  von  der  Seise 
ermiideten  Vater  sich  niederlassen  heisst  (19).  Aus  59  ist  femer 
mit  Sicherheit  zu  entnehmen,  dass  eine  Statue  des  Heros  Eo- 
lonos sichtbar  war*).  Da  Eolonos,  wie  demnachst  bemerkt 
werden  wird,  sich  an  der  rechten  Seite  der  Biihne  befinden 
muss,  und  die  Fluren  des  Heros  dem  Haine  benachbart  smd 
(58) :  so  scheint  die  Statue  nach  der  Seite  der  Biihne  hin  (viel- 
leicht  gar  an  der  rechten  Periakte),  welche  den  nahen  Flecken 
Eolonos  anzudeuten  hatte,  sich  beftinden  zu  haben;  aber  nicht 
als  solide  Statue  (denn  dazu  liegt  keine  Veranlassung  vor),  son- 
dem  gemalt.  Die  Bedeutung  der  rechten  Seitenthiir,  die  nach 
Eolonos  fiihren  muss,  ergiebt  sich  daraus,  dass  der  einzelne 
Eolonaier,  wie  der  aus  der  Heimath  herbeieilende  Chor  nur  von 
rechts  her  erscheinen  konnen.  Eolonos  selbst  ist  also  als  in 
der  Nahe  der  rechten  Periakte  liegend  zu   denken.    Demnach 


*)  iov(f*  Innorriv  Koltovov,  Kolster  (de  adomata  Oidipodis  Col.  scena. 
1846)  p.  7  lasst  die  Statue  das  sogenannte  Hyposkenion  schmucken;  von 
der  Buhne  aus  habe  man  sie  nicht  gesehen,  wohl  aber  sei  dies  fiir  den  in 
der  Orchestra  befindlichen  Kolonaier  der  Fall  gewesen. 
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kann  auch  von  Athen^  das  man  wenigstens  theilweise  in  der 
Feme  erblickte^  nur  zwischen  der  rechten  Periakte  und  dem 
Emnenidenhame  selbst,  also  in  der  Qegend  der  rechten  Neben- 
thUr^  eine  perspectivische  Ansicht  gegeben  worden  sein^  die  aber 
nor  aus  wenigen  Andeutungen  (der  Akropolis  mit  deren  Tern- 
pehi)  bestanden  haben  durfte.  Links  vom  Hain^  da  wo  der 
Weg  nach  der  Fremde  hinfiihrt,  kann  Athen  nicht  erblickt 
worden  sein;  denn  abgesehen  davon^  dass  es  einen  Theil  der 
Heimath  bildet^  so  k5nnte  auch  der  Eolonaier^  welcher  Theseus 
von  der  Ankunft  des  Oidipus  benachrichtigt;  nicht  nach  Eolonos 
and  demndchst  weiter  nach  Athen  sich  hinbegeben  haben^  wenn 
es  diese  Lage  gehabt  hatte.  —  An  der  linken  Periakte  geht  der 
W^  nach  der  Fremde,  nach  Theben.  Was  zwischen  ihm  und 
dem  faeiligen  Eumenidenhaine  lag,  scheint  eine  buschige,  we- 
nigstens eine  mit  Baumen  bestandene  Ebene  gewesen  zu  sein, 
wie  sich  spftter  zeigen  wird.  —  Dass  das  HeiUgthum  des  Pro- 
metheus, wie  Schneidewin  annimmt,  sichtbar  gewesen  ist,  glaube 
ich  nicht.  Mag  es  auch  in  der  Wirklichkeit  gerade  im  Bereiche 
dessen,  was  die  Scenerie  darsteUte,  gelegen  haben,  daraus  folgt 
mcht^  dass  es  auch  in  der  Scenerie  wiedergegeben  wurde.  Wie 
sp&t  die  Hellenen  selbst  im  Portrait  sich  bequemt  haben,  die 
individuellen  ZUge  der  dargesteUten  Personen  wiederzugeben,  wie 
sie  dazu  sich  erst  ganz  allm&hlich  verstanden  haben,  imdzwar 
in  viel  spSteren  Zeiten,  als  die  sind,  in  welche  unser  Stuck 
ftllt^  ist  bekannt.  Um  wie  viel  weniger  werden  sie  demnach 
jede  Zu&lligkeit,  die  einer  Gegend  anhaftete,  in  die  Scenerie 
aufgenommen  haben!  Nim  wird  aber  die  Sichtbarkeit  von  des 
Prometheus  HeiUgthum  im  Stiicke  nirgends  vorausgesetzt;  Pro^ 
metheos  selbst  wird  nur  einmal  (55)  und  zwar  mit  Poseidon  zu- 
sammen  genannt;  was  konnte  demnach  die  Veranlassung  ge- 
wesen sein,  dass  das  Heiligthum  des  Prometheus  dargestellt, 
das  des  Poseidon,  der  doch  auch  Schutzherr  der  Gegend  war, 
nicht  dargestellt  worden  wSre?  Die  Idee,  dass  die  Scenerie 
die  Gegend  am  Eumenidenhaine  so  dargestellt  habe,  wie  sie 
zur  Zeit  des  Sophokles  aussah,  muss  schon  darum  verworfen 
werden.  weil  die  Zeit  der  Handlung  fast  um  ein  Jahrtausend 
vor  Sophokles  fellt,  imd  daher  Jedermann  von  selbst  begreifen 
musste,  dass  nicht  alles,  was  spater  da  war,  auch  im  grauen 
Alterthume  schon  dagewesen,  und  zwar  so  dagewesen  sei,  wie 
es  zur  Zeit  des  Sophokles  aussah.  —  Doch  selbst  dann,  wenn 
man  zugeben  woUte,  die  Scenerie  sei  darauf  berechnet  gewesen, 
das  Bild  der  Wirklichkeit  im  GemMlde  darzustellen,  wie  dies 
Sghonbobn.  18 
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SiOflif »^*rin  voraussetzt,  war  es  moglich;  dem  Principe  im  vor- 
jLw^ffvkfli  Falle   voUstandig    zu  geniigen?    Schneidewin*)  sagt 
:«  gL3kt>^:4r   Ikaiehung  (pag.  9):    „der  Zuschauer    wird    als   im 
ttOJfvilSsHhtHi  Tlieile  des  eigentlichen  Hiigels  Kolonos    befindlicli 
^!«^i^'i(l«   so  dass  Athen    mit  der  Akropolis   ihm  zur  Rechten 
^'i)L«biAr  wird/'    Aber  an  der  rechten  Periakte  kann  Athen  nicht 
;»K^db4ir  gowesen  sein;    denn  hier  lag  zweiielsohne  Kolonos  in 
d^T  NjJht.  iind  die  Periakte  musste  eine  darauf  sich  beziehende 
)yUWvt>!i  Iragen.    Athen  kann  also  nur  links  von  der  Periakte 
gU  W.  wio  bereits  angedeutet,  in  der  Gegend  der  rechten  Neben- 
lh4r  j!^>8ehen  worden  sein.    Wenn  aber  dies  geschah  (und  die 
U^oiiiKuig  yerlangt^    dass  dem  so  sei)^   so  ist  dies^  man  steUe 
umU  Jenke  sich,  wie  man  woUe,  ein  Widerspruch  mit  der  Wirk- 
UvKkoit.     Der    Weg   von    Theben   fiihrt  durch  Kolonos    nach 
Alhtui  in  der  Wirklichkeit  so,  dass  Athen  uber  Kolonos  hinaus 
iu  di>r  Richtuiig,  welche  der  Weg  bis  Kolonos  gehabt  hat,  liegt 
War  nun  die  Scenerie  ein  Abbild   der  Wirklichkeit,  und  der 
\Vt»g  von  Theben  her,  wie  es  sein  muss,  an  der  linken  Periakte 
m^^deutet:  so  konnte  Athen  nirgends  anders  zur  Darstellung 
^angen,  als  an  der  rechten  Periakte,  imd  Kolonos,    bei  dem 
Uio  Ilandlung  vor  sich  geht,    musste  entweder  gar,  nicht  ange- 
\)t>utot  werden,  oder  es  musste  gerade  das  Mittelstiick  der  Sce- 
utvrio  bilden.     Das   letztere   konnte  nicht  geschehen,   weil  der 
tJhor  dann  nicht  berechtigt  war,  durch  die  Parodos  zu  erschei- 
litm;   eben  so  wenig  konnte  es  aber  auch  in  der  Darstellung 
ganz  iibergangen  werden;   denn  auch  dann  fehlte  die  Berech- 
iigimg,  den  dort  heimischen  Chor  von  der  rechten  Parodos  her- 
kommen  zu  lassen.     Wenn   aber  Athen  nicht  an  der  rechten 
Periakte    bezeichnet   werden   konnte,   und   doch   sichtbar  sein 
musste,  so  ist  schon  einem  Widerspruche  der  Scenerie  mit  der 
Wirklichkeit  nicht  mehr  auszuweichen.  —  In  ganz  anderer  Weise 
denkt  sich  Kolster  (1.  1.  p.  6),  dem  Kock  (p.  52  u.  53)  folgt, 
die  Scenerie.     Sie  lassen  den  Hain  der  Eumeniden  die  linke 
Beite  der  Biilme  von  der  Mittelthiir  an  einnehmen,    an  der  an- 
dem  Seite  dagegen  lasst  Kolster  einen  allmahlich  sich  senkenden 
Bergkamm   bis   an   das  rechte  Ende  der  Biihne,   wo  Athen's 
Mauem  und  Thurme  erblickt  worden  seien,  hingehen.    Wo  bei 


'*')  Auch  Kolster  huldigt  diesem  Principe,  weshalb  er  (}.  L  pag.  5)  der 
Ansicht  ist,  dass  der  Fels,  von  dem  der  Ort  nolvnQrjajv  xoXtjvti  genannt 
worden  sei,  dargestellt  gewesen  sei,  licet  verba  de  hoc  re  poeta  nan  ma- 
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dieser  Anordnung  Eolonos  liegt^  finde  ich  £reilich  nicht  an^- 
geben;  aber  man  kann  niclit  zweifeln^  dass  es  an  der  linken 
Seite  in  der  Nahe  des  Haines^  wenn  gleich  den  Zuschauem 
nnsichtbar;  gedacht  werden  muss.  Da  aber  Eolonos  derSchau- 
platz  dor  Handlong  ist;  und^  was  aus  der  Heimath  kommt^  von 
rechts  her  erscheinen  muss:  so  muss  der  Chor  entweder  yon 
links  her^  d.  h.  aus  der  Fremde,  konmien^  oder  er  muss  von 
rechts  her  auftreten^  d.  h.  aus  einer  ganz  anderen  Qegend;  als 
d^;  wo  Eolonos  liegt,  Es  genugt,  diese  eine  Schwierigkeit 
hervorzuheben^  um  deutlich  zu  machen^  dass  die  Scenerie  in 
der  Weise  nicht  kann  angeordnet  gewesen  sein.  —  Gbnelli 
(pag.  61)  entwirfl  von  der  Scenerie  folgendes  Bild:  ^^in  den 
Winkeln  des  Proskenion  erheben  sich  die  Ecken  von  zwei  Fels- 
winden  so  hoch^  wie  es  die  Skene  erlaubt^  imd  angezeigter 
Maasaen  ausHolz  aufgebauet.^  Zwischen  diesen  bildet  die  Mitte 
die  Oeffiiung  in's  Thai  der  Eumeniden.  Die  Fortsetzung  der 
Fekw&nde  zeigt  sich  im  Gcmaldc  der  Eatablemen^  und  daiiiber 
die  weitere  Aussicht  in's  Land:  rechter  Hand  erblickte  man 
wahrscfaeinlich  einen  Anfang  der  Stadt  Athen^  linker  Hand  aber 
sdUoflB  das  Bild  mit  dem  Mcere.  Reben  rankten  sich  an  die 
Feken  hinan^  und  die  Thaloffiiung  zwischen  den  Felsenecken 
fiillten  griinende  Baume  aus  — ,  so  dass  in  der  Mitte  ein  dunk- 
ler  Eiingang  blieb.  Da  dies  lebendige  Gewachse  waren^  und 
aie  mithin  in  Ge&ssen  aufgestellt  werden  mussten^  die  doch 
nicht  sichtbar  werden  durilen:  so  entstand  aus  der  Bekleidung 
dieser  Gefasse  noch  eine  Erhuhung  liber  dem  Fussboden  des 
Logeion.  Was  aber  zwischen  den  Baumen  noch  hatte  durch- 
blicken  konnen,  war  hinter  denselben  mit  dunkler  bemaken 
Decken  verh&ngt/^  Alles  das  scheint  ndr  aber  sehr  wenig  dem 
zu  emtsprechen,  was  man  von  der  Einrichtung  der  Scenerie 
verlangen  muss.  Waren  in  den  Winkeln  des  Proskenion  Fel- 
senw&nde  aus  Holz  gezinmiert^  so  wurde  dadurch  der  Zugang 
zar  Skene  an  beiden  Seiten  versperrt,  zumal  wenn  die  Fels- 
wHnde  auch  auf  den  Eatablemen  sich  fortsetzen  sollten ;  denn 
jede  von  den  Seiten  her  Aihrende  Strasse  hatte  dann  nur  iiber 
die  Felsemiicken  zur  Skene  hinab  Aihren  konnen.  Wie  sich 
Gemelli  femer  noch  eine  Aussicht  in's  Land  hinein  iiber  die 
nahen  FelswIUide  denkt^  ist  mir  ganz  unklar.  Denn  nahe  imd 
zugleich  hohe  Felswande  verdecken  alle  anderen  hinter  ihnen 
liegenden  Gegenstande,  auch  wenn  dieselben  sich  in  betracht- 
licher  Hohe  befinden.  Dass  Athen  nicht  kann  zur  Bechten  er- 
blickt  war^  sein>  iat  schoa  bemerkt  wordenu    Das  Meer  zur 

18* 
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Linken  ist  in  jeder  Beziehung  storend.  Abgesehen  davoii;  dass 
naoh  den  Angaben  der  Alten  die  linke  Seite  der  Skene  nicht 
die  Eiiste  und  das  Meer  vorstellen  soil:  so  ist  das  Meer  in 
keiner  Weise  fiir  die  Handlung  erforderlich^  und  es  wird  seiner 
im  Stiicke  nicht  gedacht.  Die  Thaloffiiung^  welcke  in  der  Mitte 
zwischen  den  Felsecken  liegt^  und^  von  griineh  BHumen  erfollt, 
in  ihrer  Mitte  einen  dunkeln  Eingang  zeigt^  kann^  wenn  mich 
nicht  alles  tsLuscht^  nur  als  eine  diistere  Schlucht  sich  darstellen. 
So  beschreibt  sie  aber  Antigone  nicht;  so  kann  sie,  da  von 
FelswSnden  im  Stiicke  nichts  gesagt  wird^  nicht  gewesen  sein. 
Gegen  die  lebendigen  Gew9,chse  und  zwar  TopfgewUchse  anf 
der  Buhne  ist  voUends  zu  protestiren.  Oelbaume^  Lorbeer  und 
Weinreben  zog  man  begreiflicher  Weise  in  Athen  nicht  in 
Tdpfen;  und  hatte  man  sie  in  dieser  Gestalt  aufgetrieben^  wie 
winzig  imd  lacherlich  hatte  sich  eine  solche  Decoration  von 
wirklichen  Baumchen  ausnehmen  mussen^  wenn  man  sie  mit 
einer  Coulissenwand  vergleicht,  auf  der  alte  grosse  Baume  mit 
dichtem  Buschwerk  dazwischen  dargestellt  waren !  Wozu  aber 
wirkliche  GewUchsC;  wenn  ein  Qem§>lde  weit  bessere  Dienste 
leistete?  wozu  schalffte  man  sich  ohne  alle  Noth  jenes  beschwer- 
liche  Fortraumen  der  Utensilien  am  Ende  des  Stuckes?  Wenn 
bei  ims  die  Buhne  mit  vielerlei  Dingen  ausgestattet  wird,  so 
ist  zum  Aufraumen  Zeit  da,  wenn  alles  am  Ende  des  StiickeB 
nach  Hause  geht;  in  Athen  wurde  nach  Beendigung  eines  Stilekes 
ein  neues  begonnen,  bis  die  Nacht  der  Lust  Qrenzen  setzte. 

Dass  Genelli  (p.  71)  seine  Zweifel  aussert,  ob  das  Hypo- 
skenion  (er  meint  damit  die  vordere  Wand  des  Logeion)  mit 
S^ulen  und  Statuen  verziert  worden  sei,  daran  thut  er  sehr 
wohl.  Wenn  er  aber  an  einer  andem  Stelle  die  Thymele  in 
der  Orchestra  fur  den  rohen  Stein  ausgiebt,  auf  den  sich  Oi- 
dipus  gesetzt  habe,  so  wird  er  dafur  schw^Iich  Zustimmung 
finden;  Genelli  meint  zwar,  wenn  Oidipus  so  recht  unter  d^ 
Augen  der  Zuschauer  sitze,  gewinne  das  Stuck  ungemein  an 
Elarheit,  indem  dann  die  ganze  Hstndlung  in  der  Orchestra 
weile;  aber  ehe  derlei  behauptet  werden  kann,  ist  der  BeweiB 
dafur  zu  fiihren,  dass  die  Schauspieler  zum  Theil  in  der  Or- 
chestra gespielt  haben.    Die  Alten  verneinen  dies   entschieden. 

Thtiren  oder  vielmehr  Zugange  sind  fur  das  Stiick  fiinf 
erforderlich;  der  nach  Theben  an  der  linken  Periakte  und  der 
nach  Eolonos  an  der  rechten  Periakte  befindliche  sind  bereits 
genannt  worden ;  ein  dritter  Weg  ist  auf  Athen  zu  erforderlich, 
also  an  der  rechten  Nebenihiir.    Dass  ein  vierter  in  der  Mitte 
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der  Skene  nofhwendig;  der  fUnfte  in  der  G^gend  der  linken 
NebenthUr  wahrscheinlich  vorhanden  war,  wird  sich  im  weitem 
Verfolge  herausstellen.  Wenn  Roister  (1.  L  p.  tl)  nur  drei 
Thtiren  annimmt,  so  geschieht  es  von  der  Voraossetzung  aus, 
dasB  die  BUfane  nicht  mehr  als  drei  Thtiren  gehabt  habe;  er 
l&ut  daher  einen  Theil  der  Personen  durch  die  Orchestra  her 
erscheinen.  —  Eine  Verftnderang  der  Scenerie  findet  in  keiner 
Weise  statt 

Ich  wende  mich  nun  zu  dem  Auftreten  der  Personen. 

Der  Chor  tritt  sicher  von  der  rechten  Parodos  her  in  die 
Orchestra  ein  (so  auch  Schncidewin  und  Kock  p.  52).  Denn 
1)  bis  668,  wo  der  Chor  wegen  des  Stasimon  in  der  Orchestra 
sein  muss,  tritt  nichts  ein,  was  ihn  veranlassen  konnte,  inzwi- 
Bchen  die  BtOme  zu  verlassen.  Er  muss  also  von  Anfang 
an  in  der  Orchestra  sich  befinden.  2)  Der  Zweck,  urn  dessent- 
willen  der  Chor  erscheint,  wird  vollkommen  erreicht,  wenn  er 
in  der  Orchestra  auftritt.  Er  erscheint  in  Folge  der  ihm  durch 
imi  einzehien  Kolonaier  zu  Theil  gewordenen  Anzeige,  dass  ein 
Fremder  den  heiligen  Bezirk  der  Eumeniden  betreten  habe,  um 
ihn  von  dort  fortzuscheuchen.  In  der  Orchestra  befindet  sich 
der  Chor  ganz  in  der  N^e  des  Hains;  er  kann  hier  lUngs  des 
Randes  des  Logeion  nach  Oidipus,  der  sich  verborgen  hat, 
spfthen;  es  ist  also  kein  Anlass  da,  ihn  um  deswillen  auf 
dem  Logeion  sein  zu  lassen.  Dem  Haine  scheut  er  sich  viel' 
mehr  nahe  zu  treten,  weil  derselbe  den  Eumeniden  geweiht  ist. 
3)  Die  Worte  163  und  164  fierdaraS'^  aTtofiad-v  TtoXXa  xiXev^ 
9og  iQOTvei  weisen  auf  einen  grossem  Zwischenraum  zwischen 
Oidipus  und  dem  Chore  hin.  Dies  ist  eigentUch  nur  dann  der 
Fall,  wenn  der  Chor  in  der  Orchestra  ist  (vergl.  Eock  1.  1.  u. 
den  Scholiasten  zu  den  angefuhrten  Worten).  Ware  der  Chor  auf 
der  Skene,  so  w&re  der  Zwischenraum  nur  dann  betrachtlich, 
wemi  Oidipus  etwa  in  der  Mitte  und  der  Chor  an  der  Seite 
der  BUhne  sich  bef^de.  Der  Chor  aber,  der  schon  nach  Oi- 
dipus herumgesucht  hat,  kann  nicht  am  Ende  der  Buhne  stehen 
geblieben  sein;  Oidipus  hingegen  kann  sich  nur  in  der  Mitte 
der  Biilme  niedergelassen  haben,  da  er  bleibt,  wo  er  ist,  und 
die  Haupthandlung  auch  weiterhin  sich  um  ihn  konzentrirt;  der 
Chor  wiirde  also,  wSre  er  auf  der  Skene,  dem  Oidipus  nahe 
«ein.  —  AuflFallen  kann  es  nicht,  dass  der  Chor  durch  die  Pa- 
i^dos  ^ommt,  wShrend  der  Kolonaier,  der  des  Oidipus  Anwe- 
senheit  zuerst  bemerkt  und  seinen  Landsleuten  mitgetheilt  hat, 
Von  der  Skene  aus  sich  entfemt  hat.    Denn  der  Zugang  von 
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der  rechton  Poriakte  und  der  von  der  recbten  PmrodoiMni 
zu  domsolbon  Drte  hin.    Etwas  aufiallig  wlirde  die  Sadev 
dann ,  wonn   der  ziierst  sichtbar  gewordene  KoloiiBier  not  hk 
Chore  zugleich  in  der  Orchestra,   und  nidtt   anf  dem  Logii 
wiedor  crschiene,  oder  allein  auf  dem  Logoon,  wihreDdli 
Chor  in  die  Orchestra  eintrSte.     Dies  hjtt  der  Diditer  miii 
vermieden ;  denn  er  hat  deh  ersten  Kolonaaer  Tvm  Kolaioiitili 
zu  Theseus  gehen  lassen   (297);    er    erscbennt   nicht  jAkik 
ilbrigcn  Chore,  und  die  den  Chor  bildenden  PerBonen  bmiki 
daher  nicht  genau  den  Fusstapfen  ihres  Gjaig«noBsen  zu  ftlgo; 
sie  wollen  nur  zum  Haine  hin,  und  dies  erreiclien  aie  ▼oObii^f' 
men,  indem  sie  in  der  Orchestra  erscheizian.     Nor  wer  dkU 
dem  antiken  Theat^  gilltigen  Lokalgesetae   mdit  berficUtk>' 
tigt,  kann  demnach  hier  Anstoss  nehmen^L  —  IKe  BAIuibIi! 
tritt  d^  Chor,   als  Kreon  Gewalt  g^en  AHia|!«e  und  IsiDBi 
braucht     Kreon  niLmlich  spricht  S21  die  Droiniiig  ans,  ^ht 
tigone  so  fortschleppen  zu  lassen ,  wie  er  Isneoe  819  fti^ 
sdileppt  habe.    Als  er  aber  S2S  Antigone  erfiaAst,  diese  mm 
sich  ist;  und  Kreon  der  Anfibrderung  des  Chon  sie  loszaiaM 
nicht  nachkommt;   da  feuem  die  einzefaien  dnireaten  eimir 
an,  auf  Kreon  einzudringen.    Indess,  uuTerzaglicli  anf  dieSto 
zu  steigen,  damit  beeilen  sie  sich  nicht;  sie  sind  alte  knIhA 
Qreise,  und  sollen  krsLftigen,    bewaffiieten  Mannem  eaoiagft 
treten  ;  dies  gabe  einen  sehr  ungleichen  Kampf  jJb.     DahenrM 
denn  Antigone  844  fortgerissen,  ohne  dasa  eines  handgraffieki 
Widerstandes  von  Seiten  des  Chores  gedacht  wird.     InzwiMiMi 
kann  der  Chor  auch  kein  ganz  unthatiger  Zuscliaiier  M/Somi 
er  der  nach  Theseus'  Gebot  fur  die  Sicherheit  des  OidipiiB  n 
sorgen   hatte   (653).     Er  nahert  sich  daher,    wenigstens  im 
Theil,  dem  Kreon,  so  dass  dieser  sich  dadurdi  veranla98t  vM 
856  zu  sagen ,  er  solle  ihn  nicht  anriihren ;  worauf  der  Cto 
erwidert  (857):  ovtot  &  aqfrjCw.    Beides,  die  Weisung  fenua 


1 


^  Roister  1.  1.  pag.  7  IMsst  den  einzehien  Kolonaier  duich  die  recUe 
ParodoB  darum  abgehen,  weil  der  Chor,  den  er  mfe,  von  daher  emtretei 
mtbMC ;  boide  m&Mten  denselben  Weg  einschlagen.  Der  Kolonaier  Bd  toi 
der  linken  Parodos  her  eingetreten  (denn  er  onterfaalte  sick  mit  Oidipv 
au«  ciniger  Entfcmung) ,  und  sei  also  gar  nicht  auf  das  Logeion  gekoD- 
men,  sondem  in  der  Orchestra  verblieben.  —  Ich  bemerke  hierzn  nor:  der 
Kolonaier  und  der  Chor  konnen  nicht  von  links ,  der  erstere  auch  Aicht  in 
die  Orchestra  kommen.  Der  Kolonaier  muss  auf  dem  W^e,  anf  dem  er 
gekommon  ist,  wicder  abtreten.  Der  Weg  durch  die  Parodos  und  der  an 
der  anstoBsenden  Periakte  befindliche  sind  ein  und  deiBelbe  Weg. 
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Ueiben,  wie  die  Antwort,  hat  niir  Sinn,  wenn  der  Chor  weiiig- 
in  einzelnen  seiner  Mitglieder  dicht  bei  Ereon  sich  be- 
idet  und  Hand  an  ihn  gelegt  hat.  Erfolgt  nun  demunge- 
itet  kein  Festhalten  des  Ereon;  trifft  letzterer  viehnehr  An- 
ItBUj  auch  den  Oidipus  mit  Gewait  fortziiRihren  (874),  so  ist 
kein  Beweis  gegen  die  Anwesenheit  des  Chores  anf  der 
le.  Der  Chor  ist  der  bewafiheten  Schaar  gegeniiber  zu 
L&chtig;  als  dass  er  es  hindem  konnte,  und  im  Bewusst- 
seiner  Schw&che  ruft  er  884  seine  Landsleute  zu  Hulfe,  in 
V>lge  dessen  Theseus  erscheint.  Hierauf  entfemen  sich  die  auf 
fie  Biihne  gestiegenen  Choreuten  wieder  einzehi  und  langsam 
flfon  der  Biihne;  denn  ein  langeres  Bleiben  auf  ihr  ist  fur  den 
(OSior  nicht  motivirt,  und  die  Choreuten  haben  um  so  mehr  Zeit, 
didi  aUmUhlich  wieder  zuriickzuziehen,  weil  Theseus  eine  ziem- 
Meh  lange  Rede  halt.  Das  im  Ganzen  sehr  passive  Verhalten 
Hbb  Chores  wahrend  Ereon's  Gewaitthat  ist  aber,  wie  bereits 
moLch  bemerkt  worden  ist**^);  nicht  nur  durch  das  Alter  der  Cho- 
nnten  bedingt,  sondem  auch  vom  Dichter  beabsichtigt^  um  den 
Saapterfolg  dem  Theseus  vorzubehalten.  Am  Ende  des  Stiickes 
■eht  der  Chor  auf  dem  Wege,  auf  welchem  er  gekommen  ist, 
.wi>f  also  durch  die  rechte  Parodos;  denn  er  hat  durchaus  kei- 
iaen  Anlass  auf  die  Skene  zu  steigen,  und  jede  Hinweisung, 
Aabb  er  etwas  der  Art  thut,  fehlt. 

Oidipus  tritt  von  Antigone  gefuhrt  im  Anfange  des  Stuckes 
▼on  der  linken  Seitenthiir  her  auf;  denn  er  kommt  aus  der 
Fremde.  Anderer  Ansicht  sind  Eock  und  Eolster  (p.  9);  sie 
l^uben,  dass  Oidipus  durch  die  porta  regia,  also  die  Mittelthiir 
emtritt  Dies  verstosst  aber  g^en  die  fur  das  antike  Theater 
bestehenden  Localgesetze,  und  eine  Analogic  dazu  wird  sich 
woU  nicht  auffinden  lassen;  denn  das  Auftreton  des  Aias  im 
sweiten  Acte  des  gleichnamigen  Stuckes  durch  dieselbe  Thiir 
geBchieht  in  Folge  einer  schon  vollbrachten  Reise  oder  Wan- 
derong;  er  tritt  nicht  auf,  er  steht  da.  Eommt  uberdies  Oidi- 
pus durch  die  Mittelthiir,  so  wird  der  Eumenidenhain  dadurch 
auf  die  eine  Seite  der  Skene  geriickt,  und  die  gesammte  Haupt- 
handlung  geht  dann  nicht  in  der  Mitte  des  Logeion,  sondem 
an  einer  Seite  desselben  vor  sich.  —  Nachdem  Oidipus  aufge- 
treten  ist,  entzieht  er  sich  den  Augen  der  Zuschauer  vor  seinem 
letzten  Scheiden  nur  noch  einmal,  namlich  da  als  der  Chor  bei 
seinem   Auftreten  ihn  sucht.    Oidipus   sagt,  als  er  hort,  dass 


«)  Selmeidewin  p.  23. 
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Menschen  nahen,  zu  Antigone  (114):  xQvxpov  xor'  alaoQ]  mid 
da  er  gleich  anfangs  bis  gegen  die  Mitte  der  Skene  vorgeschrit- 
ten  ist,  80  wird  er  auch  in  jener  Gegend  sich  verbergen;  er 
wird  in  das  dort  befindliche  Gebiisch  d.  h.  hinter  den  das  Ge- 
biisch  darstellenden  Vorhang  getreten  sein*).  —  Dass  aber  ein 
Ausgang  in  der  Gegend  der  Mittelthur  wirklich  vorhanden  war, 
ersieht  man  aus  der  Scene,  in  welcher  sich  Oidipos  von  dei: 
Skene  ganz  entfemt.  Das  Orakel  hatte  ihm  als  Ort  seines  To- 
des  die  Stelle  angewiesen,  wo  er  gastliche  Aufiiahme  bei  den 
Eumeniden  finden  wiirde  (seine  Worte  sind :  d'CfSv  aefivcHv  ^dgav 
XaPoLfiL  ytai  ^evo&caaiv  90).  Da  der  Ort,  wo  die  Eumeniden 
walten,  der  ibnen  heilige  Hain  ist,  so  muss  sich  Oidipus  auch 
zuletzt  in  ihn  begeben,  als  er  1 541  sich  zum  letzten  Oange  an- 
scl^ckt.  Nun  liegt  aber  der  l^ain  an  und  neben  der  Mittelthiir; 
er  muss  also  auf  letztere  losgehen.  Denn  ginge  er  mehr  nach 
rechts  oder  links  hin,  so  geriethe  er  auf  die  zur  den  Menschen 
hinfuhrenden  Wege,  das  Orakel  erfullte  sich  nicht,  und  das 
Grause,  was  der  Gang  des  Oidipus  auf  dem  geheinmissYollen 
Wege  hat,  fiele  weg.  Ein  Weg  an  der  Mittelthur  ist  also  nicht 
zu  entbehren,  und  auf  ihm  entfemt  sich  Oidipus  mit  semen 
TSchtem  und  Theseus,  festen  Schrittes  den  ebenen  Pfad  des 
Vordergrundes  verlassend,  und  zwischen  Felsen,  Baumen  md 
Sumpflochern  in  das  Dunkel  des  Hains  sich  hineinbegebend. 
Dass  der  Bote  bald  nach  dem  Abgange,  spater  die  Tochter  des 
Oidipus  und  Theseus  desselben  Weges  auf  die  Skene  zuruck- 
kehren,  versteht  sich  von  selbst  (vergl.  Kolster  p.  10). 

Ismene,  die  dem  Vater  von  Theben  nachgeeilt  ist,  muss 
natiir]ich  324  von  der  linken  Seitenthiir  her  auftreten.  Sie  hat 
die  Reise  in  Begleitung  eines  Dieners  gemacht  (334),  und  An- 
tigone sieht  sie  auf  einem  Aitnaiischen  Rosse  (313)  heraDkom- 
men.  Auf  der  Buhne  zeigt  sich  Ismene  allein,  nicht  das  Ross, 
noch  der  sie  begleitende  Diener.  Ware  der  letztere  sichtbar 
gewesen,  so  war  es  iiberfliissig,  dass  sie  sagte,  sie  seiindessen 
Begleitung  gekommen.  Den  Anblick  des  Rosses  aber  den  Zn- 
Bchauem  zu  gewahren,  dazu  liegt  kein  Motiv  vor.  WSre  sie 
zu  Ross  vor  den  Zuschauem  erschienen,  so  hatte  es  nur  in  der 
Orchestra  geschehen  konnen;  hier  hiitte  sie  (wie  Kolster  'm  der 
That  annimmt,  vergl.  p.  9  und  10)  erst  absteigen  miissen,  ehe 


*)  Kolster  (p.  8)  V&aai  den  Oidipus  dnrch  die  linke  Thiir  der  Skene, 
wo  der  Hain  war,  verschwinden ;  denn  er  nimmt  nor  drei  Thiiren  an. 
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sie  zu  dem  Vater  und  der  Schwester  eilen  konnte.  Dies  wM.re 
aber  bei  der  aufgeregten  Gemuthsstimmung;  in  der  sie  erscheint; 
nicht  geeignet  gewesen,  das  Pathos  zu  erhohen.  Sie  tritt  dem- 
nach  allein  und  zu  Fuss  ein,  wahrend  vorausgesetzt  wird,  dass 
der  Diener  hinter  den  Ooulissen  bei  demPferde  verblieben  sei. 
—  Schwieriger  scheint  es,  mit  voUiger  Sicherheit  anzugeben^ 
wohin  Ismene  sich  entfemt,  als  sie  dem 'Vater  aus  der  Quelle 
Wasser  holen  will  (505).  H^tte  der  Weg  nach  Theben^  auf 
dem  Ismene  gekommen  war^  dahin  geAihrt;  so  hatte  der  Chor, 
als  er  ihr  den  Weg  zur  Quelle  beschreibt,  nur  diesen  zu  nennen 
brauchen.  Das  thut  er  aber  nicht.  Andererseits  muss  der  Weg 
sich  doch  an  der  linken  Halfte  der  Skene  befimden  haben,  da 
der  von  Theben  herzueilende  Kreon  Rmene,  bevor  er  die 
Skene  betritt,  auf  ihrem  Wege  dahin  oder  an  der  Quelle  selbst 
abfkngt.  DarauB  scheint  sich  zu  ergeben,  dass  der  Weg  zur 
Quelle  durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir  gefuhrt  hat;  und  hat  es  da- 
mit  seine  Richtigkeit;  so  ist  also  auch  die  fiinfte  Skenenthtirin 
Anwendung  gekommen.  Damit  dass  Ismene  die  linke  Neben- 
thiir benutzt^  stimmt  aber  auch  noch  eine  Andeutung,  welche 
das  Stibck  darbietet.  Der  Chor  sagt,  Ismene  solle  gehen  xov- 
xiid'Ev  aXaovg  tovde  (des  Eiunenidenhains) ;  und  wenn  sie  auf 
dem  Wege  weitere  Belehrung  brauche,  so  finde  sie  dieselbe 
onterwegs;  denn  ear'  enoiAog  og  qigdaei.  Dies  kann  doch 
wohl  nur  heisseu;  Ismene  solle  an  der  linken  Seite  des  Eume- 
nidenhaineS;  wo  sie  Menschen  treffen  werde^  also  ausserhalb  des 
heiligen  Bezirkes,  hingehen  zu  der  entgegengesetzten  Seite  des 
Haines.  Ob  dieser  Weg  durch  eine  offene  Gegend  oder  durch 
Gebiisch  fuhrte,  ist  nicht  gesagt.  Da  aber  Ismene  ihre  Be- 
reitwilligkeit  nach  jenem  Orte  hinzugehen  mit  den  Worten  xio- 
Qoifii^  av  elg  T6de  (namlich  alaog)  kund  giebt,  so  ist  wohl  der 
Schluss  erlaubt;  dass  die  Strasse  neben  dem  Eumenidenhaihe 
durch  Buschwald  hinfuhrte.  —  Aus  dem  Gesagten  ergiebt  sich 
▼on  selbst,  dass  Kreon  von  Theben  her  nicht  durch  die  linke 
Seitenthur  eintritt,  sondem  durch  die  linke  Nebenthiir*).   Dass 


*)  Kolster  (p.  10)  lasst  Kreon  durch  die  linke  Parodos  in  die  Orchestra 
eintreten ,  and  von  da  auf  die  Buhne  steigen ,  wahrend  seine  Begleiter  in 
der  Orchestra  beim  Chore  verbleiben  sollen.  —  Analogien  fiir  den  Eintritt 
aus  der  Fremde  durch  die  Nebenthiir  sind  das  Eintreten  des  Pol3^mestor 
in  der  Hekabe,  des  Paidagogos  im  Orestes,  der  gefangenen  Hellenen  in 
der  Taurischen  Iphigeneia,  zum  Theil  des  Hirten  im  Oidipus  R.;  vergl. 
auch  das  bei  der  Elektra  des  Euripides  in  der  Hinsicht  Bemerkte. 
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der  Weg,  auf  dem  Kreon  eintritt,  nicht  der  ist,  auf  welchem 
Oidipus  im  Beginne  des  Stiickes,  ebenfalls  aus  Theben  kom- 
mend;  erscheint,  kann  nicht  einEinwurf  dagegen  sein;  denn  es 
fiihrten  aus  Athen,  wie  Theseus  900  bemerklich  macht^  mehrere 
Wage  dahin^  die  sich  erst  allmahlich  mit  einander  vereinigten. 

In  Bezug  auf  das  Auftreten  von  Theseus  ist  zu  beachten, 
dass  er  553  sagt,  er  komme  ravvv  odoig  iv  xaiaS*  dytovwVj  dass 
Oidi^s  anwesend  sei.  Als  er  667  sich  entfemt,  sagt  er  weder, 
was  ihn  dazu  bestinimt,  noch  wohin  er  gehen  will.  Als  er  aber 
in  Folge  des  durch  Kreon's  Gewaltthat  entstehenden  Tumultes 
886  zuruckkehrt,  sagt  er/  er  sei  durch  den  Larmen  gestort 
worden  ^ovdvrovvra  d/upt  fiwfzbv  haXiifi  S'stTty  tovS*  iTtiarcitrj 
KoXwvoVy  wozu  der  Scholiast  bemerkt,  der  Dichter  habe  es  so 
angeordnet,  damit  Theseus  leicht  und  schnell  erfahren  konnte, 
was  auf  der  Skene  verging,  und  damit  er  alsbald  zur  Stelle 
sein  konnte.  897  sendet  Theseus  einen  Diener  ^Qog  zovade 
fiwjLiovg  (die  trotz  des  Pronomens  nicht  sichtbar  sein  konnen) 
mit  dem  Befehle,  dass  alle  von  da  zu  Fuss  und  zu  Ross  auf- 
brechen  und  suchen  sollten,  dem  Kreon  die  T5chter  des  Oidi- 
pus wegzunehmen;  sie  sollten  zu  dem  Ende  bis  dahin  eilen, 
wo  die  zwei  nach  Theben  fuhrenden  Wege  sich  vereinigten  (900 
GTtevSeiv  evd'a  dicxofioi  (laXiaxa  ovfifidllovaiv  i^TCOQcov  odoi*)) 
und  er  selbst  bricht  mit  Kreon  in  gleicher  Absicht  dahin  auf, 
geht  also  durch  die  linke  Seitenthur  ab.  —  Aus  alle  dem  er- 
giebt  sich  klar,  dass  das  Kommen  und  Gehen  von  Theseus 
nicht  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthur,  sondem  durch  die  rechteNe- 
benthiir  erfolgt.  Kame  und  ginge  Theseus  durch  die  rechte 
Seitenthur,  so  fiele  es  auf,  warum  die  zur  Verfolgung  von  Kre- 
on's  Leuten  ausgesendeten  Krieger  nicht  uber  die  Buhne  kom- 
men^ Nur  wenn  Theseus  von  der  rechten  Nebenthur  her  ein- 
tritt, wenn  der  Opferplatz,  zu  dem  derselbe  sich  begiebt,  und 
von  dem  herkommend  er  erscheint,  in  der  Nahe  dieser  ThiiT; 
also  auf  dem  von  Athen  nach  Kolonos  fuhrenden  Wege,  sich 
befindet,  erkl^rt  es  sich,  warum  die  den  Feinden  Nachsetzen- 
den  nicht  uber  die  Biihne  eilen;  sie  umgehen  den  Eumeniden- 
hain  in  geringer  Entfernung  vom  Schauplatze  der  Handlung. 
Das  erste  Auftreten  des  Theseus  durch  die  rechte  Nebenthur 
ist  aber  dadurch  motivirt,  dass  der  Kolonaier  ihn  nicht  in 
Athen,  sondern  auf  dem  Wege   zum   Opferplatze,   der  durch 


'^)  Wozu  der  Scholiast  bemerkt:  4as  or/^crr^c  ovi/iis  6iov  ixeiat. 
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Blmne  oder  eine  gebilschreiche  G^gend  den  Ztischaaem  ver- 
borgen  iet,  angetroffen  hat*). 

Von  eben  daher^  durch  die  rechte  Nebenthiir,  erscheint 
aach  Polyneikes;  denn  vor  seinem  Aufbreten  hat  er  sich  am 
Altare  des  Poseidon  (tl58)  befunden.  Auf  demselben  Wege 
tritt  er  audi  ab;  als  er  sieht;  dass  er  seinen  Zweck  nicht  er- 
reicht;  um  sich  wieder  mit  seinemHeere  zu  vereinigen**).  Wo 
sein  Heer  sich  befindet^  geht  aus  dem  Stucke  selbst  nicht  mit 
Sicherheit  hervor. 

Dass  der  einzehie  Kolonaier  31  Yon  der  rechten  Seitenthiir 
her  erscheint;  und  80  dahin  abgeht^  dass  Antigone  846  nach 
der  linken  Seitenthiir  hin  abgefuhrt  wird***),  eben  dahin  The- 
seus mit  Ereon  1044  abgeht^  von  da  Theseus  mit  den  Tochtem 
des  Oidipus  1099  ziirilckkehrt,  versteht  sich  von  selbst. 

Am  Schlusse  des  Stiickes  verspricht  Theseus  der  Antigone, 
die  versuchen  will  mit  der  Schwester  den  Mord  ihrer  Brtider 
m  hindem,  sie  nach  Theben  zu  senden.  So  eilig  dies  auch 
geschehen  muss,  so  schlagt  Antigone  doch  nicht  von  der  Skene 
aus  den  nach  Theben  fuhrenden  Weg  ein.  Denn  Theseus  macht 
keine  Anstalt,  den  Schwestem  alsbald  eine  Begleitung  zu  geben, 
oder  anderes  fiir  die  Reise  Erforderliche  anzuordnen,  obgleich 
er  sich  erboten  hat,  alles  fur  sie  zu  thun,  was  ihnen  erspriess- 
lich  sein  werde.  Sie  verlassen  daher  die  Biihne  mit  Theseus 
durch  die  rechte  Nebenthiir,  und  begeben  sich  mit  ihm  zunachst 
nach  Athen. 

Die  Vorzeichen  fur  die  Todesstunde  des  Oidipus  sind  ein 
dreimaliges  Donnem  (1456,  1462,  1479)  begleitet  von  Blitzen. 


*)  Kolster  p.  10  lasst  den  Theseus  zuerst  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthiir 
aoftreten ,  demnachst  durch  die  porta  regia  fortgehen,  durch  letztere  gegen 
Kreon  dem  Chore  zu  Hillfe  kommen,  hierauf  durch  die  Orchestra  und  die 
linke  Parodos  den  Leuten  Kreon's  nachjagen,  und  durch  die  porta  regia 
zorSickkommen ,  nachdem  er  den  Zuschauem  unsichtbar  um  den  Eumeni> 
denhain  hemmgeritten  sein  solL 

**)  Denn  aus  der  Vergleichung  von  1325,  1371  und  1400  mit  1312  er- 
giebt  sich,  dass  Pol3aieikes  noch  auf  dem  Zuge  gegen  Theben  von  Argos 
her  begriffen  ist;  er  kann  also  auch  nicht  direct  von  der  Skene  den  nach 
Theben  fuhrenden  Weg  einschlagen,  sondem  muss  auf  dem  Wege,  auf 
dem  er  erschienen  ist,  wieder  abgehen.  —  Kolster  lasst  den  Pol3rneikes 
durch  die  porta  regia  ein-  und  abtreten. 

***)  Kolster  meint  freilich  (1.  L),  dass  Antigone  durch  die  Orchestra  und 
die  linke  Parodoe  tbrtgebracht  werde;  natiirlich  lasst  er  sie  dann  aucb- 
spater  mit  Ismene  auf  demselben  Wege  zoriickkommen. 
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Ohne  Zweifel  ist  dergleichen  auch  den  Zuschauem  horbar  nnd 
sichtbar  geworden.  Aber  danim  ist  es  nicht  erlaubt,  1477  a]u- 
g)icT(XTat  zu  erklaren  mit:  wegen  der  schwarzen  Gewitterwolken, 
die  den  Chor  lunziehen.  Dergleichen  mag  in  einem  Opemhause 
thunlich  sein;  im  antiken  Theater  konnte  der  in  der  imbedeck- 
ten  Orchestra  stehende  Chor  nicht  von  Wolken  umhiillt  werden. 


Die  Hiketiden   des   Aischylos. 

Der  Ort  der  Handlung  ist  eine  hiigelichte  Gegend  an  der 
Eiiste  von  Argos  (113,  747);  sie  ist  ode,  ohne  Wohnungen  der 
Menschen;  dagegen  befindet  sich  in  ihr  ein  Altar  ^)  (330)  und 
in  dessen  Nahe  ein  Hain  (492).  Einer  der  Hiigel;  der  die  an- 
deren  an  Hohe  tiberragte,  oder  durch  seine  Lage  sich  dazu 
eignete,  wird  als  Warte  benutzt  (683).  Die  Stadt  Argos  war 
nicht  sichtbar,  obgleich  Droysen  und  Donner  entgegengesetzter 
Ansicht  sind;  denn  der  von  daher  kommende  Eonig  bedient 
sich  eines  Wagens  (161),  Danaos  femer  erbittet  sich,  mn  bis 
zur  Stadt  zu  gehen,  eine  Begleitung  zu  seiner  Sicherheit  476; 
beides  wie  die  Verlassenheit  und  Abgeschiedenheit  von  den  Be- 
wohnem  des  Landes,  in  der  die  Danaiden  sich  befinden,  lasst 
vermuthen,  dass  die  Stadt  weiter  abliegt,  als  dass  sie  in 
der  Feme  hatte  dargestellt  werden  konnen.  —  In  Bezug  da- 
rauf,  ob  das  Meer  sichtbar-  war,  gehen  die  Ansichten  eben- 
falls  auseinander;  Droysen  und  Donner  nehmen  dies  an.  Nun 
erblickt  freilicji  Danaos  683  and  ayLOTtfjg  das  herankonimende 
Schiff  der  Aigypter;  aber  da  nur  er  es  von  der  Hohe  aus, 
die  er  erstiegen  hat,  sieht,  die  Danaiden  es  nicht  sehen,  so 
scheint  sich  daraus  zu  ergeben,  dass  die  Zuschauer  es  noch 
weit  weniger  sehen  konnten.  Wenn  dagegen  die  Danaiden  704 
von  der  Eile  der  Aigypter  sprechen,  so  sind  sie  entweder  in- 
zwischen  auch  auf  die  Warte  gestiegen,  oder  der  Dichter  lS,sst 
sie  das  mittlerweile  naher  gekommene  Schiff  selbst  vom  Logeion 
aus  erblicken ;  aber  ein  Beweis  daAir,  dass  auch  die  Zuschauer 


*)  Dieser  Altar  scheint  die  xoivofimfiCa  (209)  zu  sein,  auf  welcher  die 
ityiovioi  S-ioi  (318,  340,  229)  verehrt  wuiden,  und  war,  wie  es  scheint,  mit 
den  Relieffiguren  oder  Symbolen  des  Zeus,  Apollon,  Poseidon,  Hermes, 
vielleicht  auch  der  Artemis  geschmiickt.  Droysen  freilich  lasst  die  Thy- 
mele  in  der  Orchestra  mit  den  Bildem  des  Apollon  und  Hermes,  femer 
mit  dem  Dreizacke  Poseidon's  geschmiickt  sein.  Auch  G^ppert  (p.  151) 
versetzt  die  xoivofiufiia  in  die  Orchestra. 
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es  gesehen  haben,  ist  diesen  Worten  ebenfalls  nicht  za  entneh- 
men.  Was  aber  besonders  gegen  die  Darstellnng  desselben 
in  der  Scenerie  zu  sprechen  sdieint;  ist^  dass  es  nur  an  der 
linken  Seite,  yon  woher  der  Chor  aufgetreten  sein  muss,  konnte 
erblickt  werden;  dies  wtLre  aber  gegen  das  bekannte  Gesetz, 
welches  das  Meer  an  die  rechte  Seite  der  Biihne  bin  yerlegt, 
gewesen.  So  bleiben  nur  die  Stell'en  794  und  713  ff.  ubrig,  die 
man  fiir  diese  Frage  heranziehen  konnte.  Aber  die  Worte  der 
zuerst  genannten  Stelle  sind,  wenn  nicht  yerdorben,  doch  so 
dunkel;  dass  ich  nicht  wage  auf  sie  einen  Beweis  zu  grtinden; 
einer  Schlussfolge  aus  der  zweiten  Stelle  muss  man.  sich  aber 
darum  begeben,  weil  es  einleuchtend  ist,  dass  nicht  alles,  was 
die  Danaiden  dort  aufz&hlen,  von  den  Zuschauem  kann  gese- 
hen worden  sein;  ein  Schluss  auf  das,  was  die  Scenerie  wirk- 
lich  zeigte,  ist  also  aus  ihnen  nicht  zu  entnehmen. 

Was  die  Vertheilung  der  in  der  Scenerie  sichtbaren  Ote- 
genst&nde  anlangt,  so  muss  man  wohl  dayon  ausgehen,  dass 
Danaos  und  dessen  Tochter  nur  von  links  her  als  Fremde  er- 
scheinen  konnen;  die  linke  Seitenthilr  wird  also  zurKuste  Aih- 
ren,  die  rechte  hingegen  wird  den  nach  Argos  zu  gehenden 
Weg  zeigen.  Die  Mitte  der  Scenerie  mochte  wohl  die  xoivo- 
fiwf^ia  zeigen;  denn  in  der  N&he  des  Altares  entwickelt  sich 
zum  grossen  Theile  die  Handlung.  Links  davon,  der  Kuste 
zugewendet,  lag  alsdann  der  als  Warte  benutzte  Hiigel,  rechts 
yon  der  Mitte  der  im  Stiicke  genannte  Hain;  Hugel,  B§,ume 
und  Geblisch  m5gen  ausserdem  auch  anderwilrts  an  der  Scenerie 
yorhanden  gewesen  sein*).  Ausser  den  zwei  Seitenthiiren  ist 
keine  erforderlich,  falls  nicht  etwa  Danaos  am  Anfange  des 
Stiickes  noch  durch  einen  anderen  Zugang  erschien.  Eine  Ver- 
ILnderung  der  Scenerie  tritt  nicht  ein. 

Was  nun  zuvorderst  den  Chor  der  Danaiden  anlangt,  so 
zeigt  die  anapastische  Parodos,  dass  er  diu*ch  dieParodos,  na- 
turUch  die  linke,  einzieht,  und  da  das  an  die  Parodos  sich 
schliessende  Stasimon  nichts  enthalt,  was  ihn  zum  Verlassen  der 
Orchestra**)  bestimmen  konnte,   so  muss  auch  dieses  in  der 


*)  Weil  io  dem  Stticke  nur  geringe  Andeutungen  in  Bezug  auf  die 
Scenerie  vorkommen,  sucht  Geppert  (p.  151)  dieselbe  durch  die  Angaben 
des  Pausanias  iiber  jene  Gkgend  im  Einzekien  n^er  zu  bestimmen.  Es 
scheint  mir  dies  gewagt,  um  so  mehr  da  der  Fluss  £rasinos  der  einzige 
Gegenstand  bt,  der  den  Hiketiden  und  dem  Pausanias  gemeinsam  ist. 

**)  Droysen  und  Donner  lassen  die  Danaiden  auf  der  Thjmele  Platz 
nehmen. 
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Orchestra  gesungen  worden  sein.  Ala  dag^ea  Danaos  175 
ihn  heisst  sich  mit  den  Bittzweigen  am  Hiigel  der  aydvtoi  d^eol 
niederzulassen^  und  der  Chor  seine  Geneigtheit  daza  ausspricht 
194,  muss  der  Chor  die  Orchestra  verlassen;  denn  der  Hiigel, 
auf  dem  der  Altar  (176)  der  genannten  Ootter  liegt,  kann  nnr 
auf  der  Skene  sich  befinden.  Der  Chor  steigt  demnach  nun  aof 
die  Biihne.  Dort  bleibt  er  fortan,  wie  aus  220,  318,  339,  398, 
408,414  hervorgeht;  dort  miissen  die  den  Chor  bildenden  Jung- 
frauen^ein,  ala  sie  drohen,  sich  an  den  Gotterbildem  aufzu- 
hangen  (446);  ja  selbst  die  MaJmung  (492),  in  den  nahenHain 
zu  gehen,  kann  sie,  wie  es  scheint,  nicht  dazu  bringen,  den 
sie  schiitzenden  Ort  zu  verlassen.  Der  folgende  (508  begin- 
nende)  Chorgesang,  der  mit  einem  Gebete  anhebt,  muBS  dem- 
nach von  den  Danaiden  auch  auf  dem  Logeion  gesungen  wor- 
den sein.  Wamt  sie  doch  auch  Danaos  selbst  744  afAslsh 
'd'scjv  ccQioyrjv ;  sie  miissen  sich  also  noch  bei  dem  Altare  befin- 
den. Noch  weniger  konnen  sie  in  dem  hierauf  folgenden  (747) 
Chorliede,  worin  sie  ihre  Angst  vor  den  herannahenden  Aigyp- 
tem  aussprechen,  sich  entfemen.  So  triffit  sie  denn,  und  dar- 
auf  weist  auch  die  weitere  Handlung  hin ,  der  Aigyptische  He- 
rold  auf  der  Biihne.  Dieser  droht  nicht  nur  849,  sie  bei  den 
Haaren  zu  fassen;  der  Chor  ruft  auch  829  fiia^  ^ia]  ja  der 
Herold  legt  auch  Hand  an  einzelne  derselben;  denn  852  sagi 
eine  der  Danaiden:  ayei  /i£;  imd  dass  er  gewaltthatig  gegcai 
sie  verfahrt,  ergiebt  sich  aus  den  Worten  873:  duolofiead"^ ' 
aekm^  ava^j  Tcdaxofiev  (vergl.  879).  Da  erscheint  der  Konig 
von  Argos,  der  Aigyptische  Herold  entfemt  sich  (918);  921 
heisst  sie  der  Konig  zur  Stadt  abgehen,  und  es  bereitet  sich 
die  SchlusBscene  vor;  die  Jungfrauen  u^id  deren  Dienerinnen 
ordnen  sich,  und  nach  dem  984  beginnenden  Chorliede  ziehen 
sie  ab.  —  Aus  alle  dem  ergiebt  sich  mit  volliger  Sicherheit, 
dass  der  Chor,  den  Anfang  des  Stiickes  ausgenommen,  wahrend 
der  ganzen  Dauer  der  Handlung  auf  der  Biihne  verweilt;  und 
von  der  Biihne  aus  zieht  derselbe  am  Schlusse  des  Stiickes 
durch  die  Seitenthiir  ab,  indem  Danaos,  der  nicht  in  die  Or- 
chestra hinabsteigen  kann,  sich  an  der  Spitze  des  Chores 
befindet. 

In  welchem  Aufzuge   der  Eonig  Pelasgos   dem  Orte   der 
Handlung  sich  nahert,  sagt  Danaos  166  ff. 

oQtS  xovtVf  ttVttvSov  ayysXov  axqatov' 
av^iyyag  ov  oi/ytaoiv  a^oviiXatoi' 
o^lov  if*  vnamatfiqa  xuX  ^ogvaaoov 
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kivaau  Ivy  tnnoig  xafinvloiq  t*  o^tifAaaiv* 
Tax*  ^^  TiQos  ^ttS  T^tfifc  yijg  a^;|^i7/^rai 
dnrrJQSg  eJfv. 

SO  bestimint  und  deutlich;  dass  in  Bezug  da]:aiif  eigentlich  jede 
Frage  iiberfliissig  zu  sein  scheint.  Dennoch  ist  sie  es  nicht; 
denn  daraus;  dass  Q^uiaos  dies  alles  sieht^  folgt  keineswegs, 
dass  68  auch  dieZuschauer  sehen.  Ja  man  muss  sehr  zweifeln, 
dass  dergleichen  moglich^  wenigstens  erlaubt  war;  indem  sonst 
Wagen  mit  Rossen^  Reisigen^  eine  Schaar  Schildbewaffiieter  d. 
h.  ein  Aofzug  h&tte  erscheinen  mussen^  dergleichen  sich  sonst 
nirgends  findet.  Femer  ist  es  aufiFallig,  dass  das  Absteigen 
and  spater  das  Aufsteigen  des  Konigs  auf  seinen  Wagen  nicht; 
wie  es  sonst  zu  geschehen  pflegt;  erwahnt  wird,  dass  der  Ko- 
nig  an  die  grosse  Zahl  seiner  Begleiter  keine  Befehle  Halt  zu 
machen  oder  sich  marschfertig  zu  halten  u.  a.  dergl.  ergehen 
Ifiast,  dass  ein  Aufsteigen  des  Konigs  aus  der  Orchestra  nach 
der  Biihne  (denn  auf  der  Biihne  kann  nicht  ein  Wagen  ^  ge- 
schweige  mehrere  und  zugleich  mit  ihnen  Reiter  erscheinen) 
nirgends  erwUhnt  wird.  DieBedenken  gegfin  den  denZuschau- 
em  sichtbaren  Aufzug  mehren  sich  aber  noch  dadurch^  dass 
der  Konig;  wenn  er  einmal  zu  Wagen  erschienen  ist;  nicht  nur 
auf  demselben  zur  Stadt  nebst  seiner  ganzen  Begleitung  zuriick- 
kehren,  sondern  auch;  als  er  das  zweite  Mai  wiederkommt;  in 
gleicher  Weise  erscheinen  muss.  Denn  das  zweite  Mai  gilt  es; 
bewaffhet  und  geriistet  FeindeU;  von  denen  er  gehort  hat;  ent- 
gegen  zu  treten.  Hier  durfte  also  die  kriegerische  Umgebung 
keinesfalls  fehleU;  wenn  sie  friiher  da  gewesen  war;  —  und 
doch^  es  wird  das  zweite  Mai  auch  nicht  einmal  eines  Wagons 
gedacht.  Nimmt  man  dazu;  dass  es  in  alien  andem  Tragodien 
nur  tosserst  selten  vorkommt;  dass  ein  Wagen  erscheint;  dass 
es  jedes  Mai  nur  ein  einziger  ist;  der  in  das  Theater  eini&hrt; 
dass  sonst  nie  ein  Wagen  benutzt  wird;  um  den  auf  ihm  £r- 
schienenen  zu  seinem  Wohnorte  zuruckzufiihren :  so  tritt  noch 
welt  mehr  heraus;  wie  ganz  anomal  der  Aufzug  hier  ist.  Hier 
soUen  es  niehrere  Wagen ;  eine  Zahl  Reiter;  viel  Volks  sein; 
wa^  nicht  nur  ein  Mai  erscheint  und  abzieht;  sondern  noch  ein 
zweites  Mai  in  ganz  gleicher  Weise  zum  Vorschein  kommeu; 
und  dann  sich  entfemen  soil.  Das  widerstreitet  dem,  was  das 
antike  Drama  sonst  zeigt;  so  durchaus;  dass  ich  fest  glaubc; 
der  Konig  erscheint  im  Theater  nicht  zu  Wagen.  Danaos 
sieht  ihn  freilich  mit  grossem  Gefolge  dem  Orte  der  Handlung 
sich  n&heni;    aber  an   diesem  Orte  tritt  er  yon  wenigen  Be- 
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gleitem  umgeben  zu  Fuss  (484)  auf;  und  zwar  nicht  in  der 
Orchestra ;  sondem  auf  der  Biilme.  Es  ergiebt  sich  damit  von 
selbst;  warum  von  einem  Hinan-  und  Herabsteigen  des  Konigg, 
von  seiner  Begleitung  so  wenig;  das  zweite  Mai  gar  nicht;  die 
Rede  ist;  es  wird  die  antike  E^infachheit^  die  am  Husseren 
Schmucky  wo  er  entbehrlich  war^  kein  Gefallen  fand^  gewahrt^ 
und  das  Erscheinen  des  Eonigs  stinunt  alsdann  ganz  zu  der 
Einfachheit  der  theatralischen  Scenerie^  welche  im  Sttlcke  sich 
vorfindet. 

Da  das  Auftxeten  des  Herolds  von  links  her  keinemZwei- 
fel  unterliegt;  so  handelt  es  sich  nur  noch  darum,  wann  und 
wo  Danaos  erscheint.  Droysen  und  Donner  sind  der  Ansicht, 
dass  er  sich  unter  dem  Chore  der  Danaiden' befinde,  mit  ihnen 
zusammen  auftrete  und  wUhrend  ihres  Gesanges  die  Gegend 
durchspahe.  Es  diirfte  schwer  sein^  eine  andere  Ansicht  mit 
Entschiedenheit  geltend  zu  machen^  da  ihr  nichts  Erhebliches 
entgegensteht.  Nur  das  fallt  auf;  dass  Danaos ;  wenn  er  mit 
dem  Chore  zu  gleicher  Zeit  erscheint;  tiberaus  lange  stumm 
auf  der  Blihne  verbleiben  musS;  und  zwar  so  lange ;  wie  sich 
sonst  nirgends  unter  ahnlichen  Verhaltnissen  bei  einem  Schau- 
spieler  finden  diirfke.  Fur  wen  dies  nun  ein  entscheidendes 
Moment  ist;  der  wird  sich  mehr  dazu  neigeu;  den  Danaos  erst  ge- 
gen  Ende  des  Chorgesanges  erscheineu;  und  dann  seine  Ermah- 
nungen  an  die  Tochter  alsbald  beginnen  zu  lassen.  Danaos 
hat  in  diesem  Falle  die  Umgegend  so  lange  durchspaht;  and 
es  ist  dann  sogar  moglich;  dass  er  nicht  durch  die  linke  Sei- 
tenthur  eintritt,  sondem  dass  er  etwa  von  dem  Hiigel  aus,  der 
einen  trefflichen  Ort  zur  Umsicht  darbot;  vielleicht  aus  einer 
dritten  Thiir,  etwa  der  linken  j^ebenthiir,  erschien.  Auf  dieae 
Weise  wird  auch  dem  ausgewicheu;  dass  Danaos  auf  der  Biilme 
erscheint;  wShrend  die  ihn  begleitenden  Tochter  durch  die  Pa- 
rodos  eintreten. 

Dass  die  Danaiden  von  ihren  Dienerinnen  begleitet  sind; 
ersieht  man  aus  946;  wo  der  Eonig  zu  den  Danaiden  sagt: 

taaaeO'd'e,  <p£Xat,  df4.(ptdas  ovrtus, 

(og  lip"*  ixttaTy  duxl'^Qtaasv  i, 

und  es  entsteht  nun  die  FragC;  was  die  Sklavinnen  bis  zu  Ende 
des  SttickeS;  wo  sie  zu  ihren  Herrinnen  sich  ordneu;  gethan, 
und  wo  sie  sich  befonden  haben.  Hermann  nimmt  ihnen  jede 
Mitwirkung  bei  den  ChorgesangeU;  indem  er  selbst  in  den  Wor- 
ten  (992):  vnodi^aod'e  3^  onadol  jueXog  das  Wort  bnadoL  nur 
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auf  Personen  des  Chores  bezieht;  so  dass  hier  ein  Theil  des 
Chores  den  andem  auffordem  soil ,  in  den  Qesang  mit  einzu- 
stimmen.  Das  Wort  onadol  als  Vocatiyas  anfzufassen  sei  tV 
decorum  y  and  dem  widerstreite  das  ganze  Gedicht.  Voss  da- 
gegen  theilt  1019  and  weiterhin  noch  Mehreres  den  M&gden 
za^  wie  aach  Droysen  von  ihnen  die  zwei  letzten  Strophen 
and  awei  Zeilen  vorher  singen  l&sst.  In  der  That  findet  sich 
aach  bis  992  nichts  in  dem^  was  der  Cher  singt  and  spricht, 
vor,  was  mit  einiger  Sicherheit  den  Dienerinnen  zogesprochen 
werden  konnte^  weil  es  fur  sie  mehr  als  fur  die  Herrinnen  sich 
eignete.  Aber  auch  in  alle  deni;  was  von  da  dem  Chore  bis 
zum  Schlusse  zufWt^  lUsst  sich  nichts  auffinden^  was  den  Die- 
nerinnen mit  Bestimmtheit  zuzutheilen  wiire.  Unter  solchen 
Umstftnden  aber  kann  man  nicht  glauben^  dass  die  Dienerinnen 
w&hrend  der  Handlung  unth&tig  schon  in  der  Gesellschaft  ihrer 
Herrinnen  sich  befunden  haben;  und  die  Aufforderung  des  K5- 
nigs,  dass  jede  Dienerin  zu  ihrer  Herrin  herantreten  soil,  kann 
sich  also  nicht  bloss  auf  dieses  sichOrdnen  bezieheU;  sondem  muss 
auch  ein  Herantreten  derselben  zum  Chore  in  sich  schliessen*). 
Bis  dahin  m5gen  sie  wohl  den  Zuschauem  wenig  oder  gar 
nicht  sichtbar  an  der  Seite  des  Logeion  gestanden  haben. 

Prometheus. 

Der  Schauplatz  der  Handlung  ist  fern  im  Skythenlande  in 
einer  diirchaus  oden  Felsgegend,  in  der  namentlich  ein  hoher, 
zackiger^  steil  abfallender  Felsberg  sich  auszeichnet;  dev  gerade 
in  der  Mitte  der  Buhnenwand  sich  befinden  muss  (5,  56,  142, 
147,  20,  15,  117,  1021).  Droysen  und  Donner  bezeichnen  die 
Scenerie  zwar  als  ein  felsiges  Meeresufer  in  der  Art,  dass  man 
links  die  offene  See,  rechts  wildes  Gekliift  gesehen  habe;  aber 
dena  ist  schwerlich  beizustimmen.  Ware  das  Meer  sichtbar  ge- 
wesen,  so  h&tten  auch  Okeanos  und  die  Okeaniden  von  dorther 
d.  h.  auf  irdischen  Pfaden  erscheinen  miissen.  Dies  ist  aber 
nicht  der  Fall;  denn  die  Okeaniden  schweben  durch  die  Luft 
herzu  128  ff.,  280,  124,  135  (u.  vergl.  Kock  p.  20),  und  Okea^ 
nos  kommt  ebenfalls  auf  einem  gefliigelten  Rosse  durch  die 
Luft  (288,  396),  nirgends  wird  auf  das  Meer  als  auf  einen  sicht- 


*)  Droysen  and  Donner  beziehen  den  Befehl  des  Konigs  darauf ,  dass 
die  B^gde  sich  zu  den  Halbchoren  der  Danaiden  in  zwei  Halbchore  schaa- 
ren  sollen. 

SCHOMBORN.  1 9 
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baren  Gegenstand  hingewiesen;  und  nur  so  viel  ist  also  richtig 
dass  dasselbe  in  keiner  grossen  Feme  zu  denken  ist.  Auf 
dem  Kiessande  des  Meergestades  sieht  sich  namlich  lo  570;  als 
sie  in  der  Nahe  des  Prometheus  ist,  herumgetrieben,  und,  was 
evidenter  ist,  die  Okeaniden  haben  das  Eisengeklirr  von  Pro- 
metheus Anschmiedung  in  ihren  Grotten  und  Hohlen  vemom- 
men  133.  —  Um  die  Seite  der  Heimath  und  Fremde  zu  be- 
stimmen,  liefert  das  Stiick  keine  andere  Andeutung,  als  die, 
dass  Okeanos  und  die  Okeaniden  aus  der  Nachbarschaft  her 
erscheinen.  Beiderlei  Wesen  werden  demnach  von  rechts  her 
sichtbar  geworden  sein,  und  das  Meer  selbst  ist  rechts  von  der 
Biihne,  da  wo  es  auch  nach  Pollux  zur  Darstellun^  koinmen 
soil,  zu  denken.  Dazu  kommt,  dass,  wenn  Okeanos  und  die 
Okeaniden  nicht  von  rechts  her  auftreten,  kein  anderes  Wesen 
von  daher,  von  der  Seite  der  Heimath,  erscheinen  wurde,  ein 
Fall^  der  seines  Gleichen  nicht  in  sammtlichen  Hellenischen 
Dramen  hatte. 

Um  die  Zahl  der  Thuren,  die  gebraucht  werden,  zu  be- 
stimmen,  ist  es  nothig  dariiber  in's  Klare  zu  kommen^  wie  lo 
und  Hermes  erscheinen.  Denn  da  Prometheus  mit  HephaistoS; 
Eratos  und  Bia  in  der  Hohe  (uber  der  Mittelthiir  auf  einem 
Balcon)  erscheinen,  die  Okeaniden  und  Okeanos  durch  die  Luft 
herzukommen,  so  bediirfen  diese  keines  der  gewohnlichenBuhnen- 
zugange.  Dass  lungegen  lo,  sie,  die  rastlos  auf  der  Erde  um- 
herirrt*),  auf  irdischen  Pfaden  aidangen  muss ,  hat  noch  Nie- 
mand  bezweifelt.  Aber  auch  Hermes  kommt  ohne  Zweifel  zu 
Fusse  und  zwar  auf  der  Erde  an ,  wiewohl  Droysen  **)  und 
Donner  ihn  ebenfalls  mit  Heroldsstab  und  Flugelschuhen  ver- 
sehen  durch  die  Luft  daherschweben  lassen.  Denn  eine  An- 
deutung, dass  er  durch  die  Luft  sich  nahe,  wie  dies  bei  Okeanos 
und  den  Okeaniden  so  stark  hervorgehoben  wird,  fehlt  ganz; 
er  wird  femer  des  Zeus  Laufer  (945  tov  Jiogtqoxtv)  genannt; 
er  eiit  mit  den  AuftrSgen  des  Zeus  iiberall  leicht  bin ,  was  be- 
darf  er  daher  noch  einer  besonderen  ptrjxavrjy  um  auch  hierher 
zum  Orte  der  Handlung  zu  gelangen?  —  Weiter  aber  gilt  es 
erst  zu  imtersuchen,  ob  lo  und  Hermes  auf  ebener  Erde^  oder, 


*)  olaxqos  nXavq  vfjativ  ava  rccv  naqaXCav  xpufA/iov  570,  u.  vergl.  600. 

**)  Droysen  meint,  dass  die  ihn  tragende  Maschine  etwa  vor  der  Mitte 
der  Biihne  in  der  Luft  schwebend  bleiht ,  wahrend  Geppert  p.  182  Anm.  I 
annimmt,  dass  er  in  gewohnlicher  Weise,  aber  durch  die  linke  Parodos  er- 
scheint. 
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wie  vielleicht  vermuthet  werden  kCnnte,  in  der  Hohe^  auf  An- 
hohen  oder  Spitzen  der  Berge,  erscheinen.  Letzteres  scheint 
in  der  That  bei  Hermes  der  Fall  zu  sein;  denn  als  Bote  des 
Zens  muss  man  erwarten,  er  werde  bis  in  die  Nllhe  des  Pro- 
metheus kommen;  auch  wtirde  ein  ZwiegesprUch  zwisehen  ihm 
und  Prometheus  y  wobei  der  eine  hoch  oben  an  einer  Felsen- 
klippe^  der  andere  tief  unten  an  dem  Felsen  steht,  wie  fiir  die 
Gruppirung  stdrend^  so  fUr  die  Illusion  nicht  vortheilhaft  sein. 
Sodann  erklUrt  sich  auch  nur  dann^  wenn  Hermes  auf  der 
Hdhe  der  Felsen  erscheint  und  dort  verbleibt,  in  ungezwungener 
Weise,  wie  hr,  als  die  Felsen  mit  Prometheus  zusammensturzen^ 
pl5tzlich  yerschwinden  kann.  Befande  er  sich  beim  Beginne 
der  Katastrophe  auf  dem  Logeion^  so  miisste  er^  nicht  Prome- 
theus^ es  sein,  der  die  gottlichen  Strafgerichte  meldete;  er 
kdnnte  sich  nicht  stumm  und  eiligst  von  dort  entfemen;  denn 
es  sfihe  das  wie  eine  Flucht  aus;  und  w&re  es  auch;  indem 
man  den  Gott  eiligst  fortlaufen  sfthc;  um  der  hereinbrechenden 
Zerstdrung  zu  entweichen.  Hermes  wiirde  eine  Rolle  spielen^ 
die  ihm  als  Otoit  wenig  angemessen  w&re.  Befindet  er  sich 
dagegen  in  der  Hohe  auf  einem  der  Felsen  ^  so  erfolgt  sein 
Verschwinden  plotzlich;  sobald  die  Felsen  erbeben;  der  unan- 
gemessene  Riickzug  desGottes  wird  vermieden;  das  Verschwin- 
den ist  da;  w6  die  Felsen ;  auf  oder  neben  denen  er  steht;  er- 
beben und  zusammenbrecheu;  vollst&ndig  motivirt;  und  es 
leuchtet  eiu;  warum  die  Rolle ;  der  Interpret  des  grausig  her- 
einbrechenden Schicksals  zu  seiu;  nicht  dem  Hermes /sondem 
dem  Prometheus  zufallt  Wenn  Prometheus  die  Okeaniden  bei 
ihrem  Erscheinen  nicht  sehen  kann^  sondem  nur  dasRauschen 
ihrer  FlUgel  vemimmt;  dagegen  den  Hermes  herannahen  sieht; 
so  ist  dies  daher  zu  erklHreU;  dass  die  Okeanid^i  oberhalb 
des  Prometheus  in  der  Hohe  erscheinend  ihm  anfangs  ver- 
borgen  bleiben  milssen;  wahrend  Hermes  mehr  zur  Seite  des- 
selbeU;  vielleicht  gar  etwas  niedriger  als  Prometheus'  Stellung 
ist,  sich  zeigt;  und  durch  keine  vorstehenden  Felsen  dem  Pro- 
metheus die  Aussicht  nach  ihm  hin  entzogen  ist.  Von  einer 
Thiir  aber,  deren  Hermes  bei  dieser  Art  des  Auftretens  sich 
bedient;  kann  dann  begreiflicher  Weise  keine  Rede  mehr  sein, 
und  80  bleibt  diese  Frage  bloss  noch  in  Bezug  auf  lo  zu  be- 
antworten.  Hier  kann  ich  nun  nicht  umhin  von  vorn  herein 
auszusprechen ;  dass,  wenn  alle  andem  Personen  des  Stiickes 
nicht  durch  Thiiren  der  Biihne  auftreten,  es  sehr  unwahr- 
scheinlich  ist,  dass  lo  allein  einer  solchen  sich  bedient.     Viel- 
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mehr  ist  es  unter  solchen  Verh^tnissen  wahrscheinlicher,  class 
der  Dichter  auch  sie^  die  durch  Lander  nnd  iiber  Meere^ 
durch  Wiisten  und  iiber  Gebirge  hinwegeilt;  ebenfalls  in  der 
Nahe  des  Prometheus  auf  einer  Berghohe  werde  erscheinen 
lassen.  Ntin  heisst  es  freilich  570^  dass  sie  von  der  Bremse 
getrieben  am  Meeresstrande  hermnirre;  aber  dass  dies  nicht  in 
eigentlichster  Bedeutong  zu  fassen  ist^  kann  Niemandem  ent- 
gehen.  In  dem  Momente^  wo  sie  bei  Prometheus  verweilt,  wird 
sie  von  der  Bremse  nicht  weiter  getrieben,  und  so  braucht 
auch  dasHerumirren  am  niedem  Strande  nicht  gerade  auf  jenen 
Moment  bezogen  zu  werden.  Dazu  konmit;  dass  sie,  als  sie  dem 
Prometheus  gegenliber  steht,  sagt  (748):  ov%  ivcdxei  sQQtif^  ifiav- 
TTjp  T^(T<f  and  GvvifXov  TtSTQag,  Dieser  EntschluBS,  sich  vom 
Pelsen  in  die  Tiefe  zu  stiirzen,  von  einem  Felsen,  auf  den  sie 
mit  TTJade  hinweist,  erhalt  erst  Bedeutung  und  Kraft,  nicht  wenn 
lo  am  Fusse  desselben  sich  befindet  und  noch  hinaufklettern 
miisste,  um  ihren  Enischluss  ausfiihren  zu  konnen,  sondem  wenn 
sie  schon  .auf  demselben  ist  und  jeden  Augenblick  und  als- 
bald  sich  von  da  herabstiirzen  kann.  Man  darf  also  wohl  anch 
in  Bezug  auf  lo  behaupten,  dass  sie  ebenfafls  in  der  Hohe  er- 
scheint,  und  auch  sie  benutzt  dann  keine  der  gewohnlichen 
BUhnenthuren.  Es  wird  mithin  im  ganzen  Stiicke  keine  ein- 
zige  derselben  gebraucht. —  Hat  es  aber  damit  seine  Richtigkeit; 
und  wird  das  Logeion  .von  keinem  Schauspieler  betreten,  ein 
Fall,  der  freilich  ohne  alle  Analogic  in  der  Tragodie  wie  in  der 
Eomodie  ist,  dann  kann  man  sich  auch  in  Bezug  auf  die  Oke- 
aniden  nicht  dabei  beruhigen,  dass  sie  aus  der  Hohe  herab- 
schweben,  sondern  man  muss  die  bestimmtere  Frage  steUen: 
schweben  sie  zur  Orchestra  oder  zum  Logeion  herab,  oder 
bleiben  auch  sie  in  der  Hohe?  In  der  That  spricht  alles  dafiir, 
dass  das  letztere  der  Fall  ist.  Ich  will  nicht  besonders  her- 
vorheben,  wie  entfemt  der  Chor,  wenn  er  auf  dem  Logeion 
oder  in  der  Orchestra  ist,  von  den  tibrigen  Schaiispielem  ist; 
nicht  dass  er  dem  Leidenden,  zu  dessen  Trostung  er  erschienen 
ist,  moglichst  sich  nShern  muss;  denn  vielleicht  war  beides 
wegen  der  fiir'das  Hellenische  Theater  bestehenden  Gesetze 
nicht  zu  andem;  aber  ^ine  erhebliche  Schwierigkeit,  der  man 
nicht  ausweichen  kann,  wenn  der  Chor  am  Boden  des  Theaters 
ist,  fallt  weg,  wenn  er  in  der  Hohe,  in  der  Nahe  des  Prome- 
theus, sich  befindet,  und  sie  muss  daher  besonders  b^  der  vor- 
liegenden  Frage  in  Erwagung  gezogen  werden.  Gegen  den 
Schluss  des  Stlickes  hin  fordert  ^Umlich  Hermes  den  Chor  auf 
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sicb  zu  entferneiiy  bevor  die  Felsen  mit  Prometheus  zusammen- 
sturzen.  Der  Chor  will  aber  davon  nichts  wissen.  AJs  jedocb 
das  Beben  der  Felsen  beginnt^  Hermes  plotzlieh  fort  ist;  da  ist 
Prometheus  der  einzige^  dessen  Anwesenheit  sicb  nocb  inWor- 
ten  bemerklicb  maebt;  aucb  der  Cbor  ist  verscbwundeu;  und 
es  wird  seiner  nicbt  weiter  gedacbt.  Er  ist  fort;  denn  war  er 
nocb  anwesendy  so  wiirde  ibm  die  RoUe  zugefallen  sein^  die  Zu- 
scbauer  auf  die  gewaltige  Naturrevolution  aufmerksam  zu  ma- 
cben;  er  tbut  es  nicbt^  er  ist  also  nicbt  mebr  gegenw&rtig. 
Befand  er  sicb  in  dem  Momente^  wo  er  verscbwiadet,  in  der 
Orchestra  oder  auf  dem  Logeion,  so  konnte  er  nur  entweder 
versinken;  oder  fortlaufeu;  oder  nach  der  Hobe  bin  entriickt 
werden.  Zu  letzterem  hUtte  es  einer  ^rjxavrj  bedurft;  aber  selbst 
wenn  er  diese  bei  der  grossen  Verwirrung  in  der  Natur,  die  ibn 
umgab;  ruhig  oder  has  tig  besteigen  konnte  (es  ist  beides  nicbt 
recht  dem  Chore  unter  solchen  Umstanden  angemessen);  laut- 
los  und  stumm  konnte  er  nicbt  vor  den  Augen  der  Zuhorer  in 
die  Hobe  schweben;  er  batte  das  solenne  Scblusswort  der  Tra- 
godie  sprecben  mlissen,  nicbt  der  leidonde  und  untergebende 
Prometheus.  Aber  lautlos  konnte  er  aucb  nicbt  zu  Fusse  ent- 
eilen;  denn  die  Probe  von  Geschwindigkeit^  die  seine  Fusse 
dabei  abgelegt  b&tten,  batte  wenig  zu  dem  Grausen^  was  um 
ibn  her  herrscbte,  gestimmt.  Nocb  weniger  konnte  er,  ein 
grosser  Chor,  mit  einem  Male  plotzlieh  in  die  Erde  hinab- 
sinken.  So  wird  man  denn  unwiderstehlich  aucb  in  Bezug  auf 
ibn  darauf  bingewiesen,  dass  aucb  er  den  Boden  des  Theaters 
nicbt  erreichte,  sondem  irgendwo  in  der  Hobe  verblieb.  War 
dies  der  Fall,  dann  konnte,  dann  musste  er,  wie  Hermes,  beim 
Scbwanken  und  Zusanunensttirzen  der  Felsen  eiligst  u^d  darum 
lautlos'  sicb  entfemen,  plotzlieh  verschwinden ;  und  das  konnte 
er  nur,  wenn  er  in  der  Hobe  war.  Es  bedurfte  dann  nichts, 
als  dass  eine  vielleicbt  Wolken  darstellende  Coulisse  vor  ibm  auf- 
gezogen  oder  niedergelassen  wurde,  oder  dass  er  durch  Zurlick- 
treten  oder  Herunterbiicken  sicb  den  Augen  des  Publikums  ent- 
zog.  Da  es  aber  endlich  aucb  nicbt  an  nocb  mehreren  be- 
stimmten  Hinweisungen  auf  seine  hobe  Stellung  fehlt,  wie  z.  B. 
130,  wo  der  Chor  sagt:  r^de  zd^cg  nQoae^a  xavda  nayoVf  und, 
als  er  den  Wagen  verlltest,  283:  oycgtoiaag  xd-ovi  zfjde  Ttalwi 
so  wird  man  wobl  davon  absteben  miissen,  ibn  bis  in  die  Or- 
chestra (denn  fiir  ein  Verweilen  auf  dem  Logeion  lasst  sicb 
kein  irgend  baltbarer  Grund  auffinden,)  berabsteigen  zu  lassen. 
Ist  aber  der  Cbor  in  der  Hobe  verblieben,  so  ist  das  ErscbQi- 
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nen  von  lo  und  Hermes  in  der  Hohe  dadurch  auf  s  neue  und 
noch  melir  gesichert. 

Dass  das  antike  Theater  darauf  eingerichtet  war,  eine 
Handlung  lediglich  in  der  Hohe  vorgehen  zu  lassen,  bedarf 
nach  deni;  was  iiber  dess^n  Einrichtung  im  AUgemeinen  gesagt 
worden  ist,  kaum  der  Erinnerung.  Waren  die  hoheren  Stock- 
werke  mit  fortlaufenden  Gallerien  versehen,  so  versteht  es  sich 
von  selbst,  dass  Chor  und  Schauspieler  auf  ihnen  auflxeten 
konnten.  Aber  auch  dann,  wenn  in  dem  hoheren  Stockwerke 
je  fiinf  Balcone  neben  einander  lagen,  geniigten  diese  voUkom- 
men,  uln  einen  Prometheus  aufzufuhren.  Prometheus  befand 
sich  auf  dem  hochsten  Balcon  in  der  Mitte  der  Biihnenwand; 
Okeanos  und  die  Okeaniden  liessen  sich  wahrscheinlich  auf  den 
Balconen  der  rechten  Seite  nieder,  lo  und  Hermes  verblieben 
auf  denen  zur  Linken  von  Prometheus. 

Wie  die  Schwebemaschine  beschaffen  war,  auf  der  Okeanos 
erschien,  weiss  ich  nicht  anzugeben.  In  Bezug  auf  Prometheus 
hat  Hermann  (p.  55  seiner  Noten)  iiberzeugend  dargethan,  dass 
der  angeschmiedete  Held  eine  Puppe  ist;  der  Schauspieler, 
welcher  die  Rolle  des  Prometheus  durchzufuhren  hatte,  befand 
sich  hinter  der  Puppe;  und  da  der  angefesselte  Held  sich  nicht 
bewegen  konnte  und  durfte,  imd  man  die  Bewegung  der  Ge- 
sichtsmuskeln  oder  deren  Starrheit  nicht  sehen  konnte,  so  hatte 
es  keine  Schwierigkeit,  die  Rolle  des  Helden  auf  diese  Weise 
unter  zwei  Gestalten  zu  verthjeilen.  Weil  aber  eine  Puppe  den 
Prometheus  vertrat,  so  konnte  auch  die  Darstellung  der  Schluss- 
scene  keinerlei  Schwierigkeit  veranlassen.  Die  Puppe  wankt, 
dreht  sich  und  stiirzt  mit  den  die  Felsen  zeigenden  Ooulissen 
so,  das^beide  oder  wenigstens  Prometheus  zuletzt  ganz  ver- 
schwindet ,  d.  h.  Prometheus  versinkt  in  den  Tartarus^  oder  ein 
Abgrund  verschlingt  ihn,  wie  Donner  und  Droysen,  mehr  die 
Bedeutung  des  Ereignisses  als  das  Factum  selbst  aussprecheud, 
es  angeben. 

In  wie  weit  das  Erdbeben  dargestellt  worden  ist,  l&sst  sich 
im  Einzelnen  nicht  mit  Sicherheit  bestimmen.  n  Das  Erbeben 
des  Bodens  1085  liess  sich  leicht  im  Schwanken  der  Ooulissen 
darstellen,  das  Rollen  des  Donners  konnte  leicht  nachgemacht 
werden,  auch  die  Staubwirbel  liessen  sich  wohl  sichtbar  machen, 
vielleicht  durch  Bauch.  Ob  aber  auch  das  Zucken  der  BUtze 
zumVorschein  gekommen  ist,  lasse  ich  dahingestdlt;  und  wenn 
es  1091  heisst,  dass  der  Aether  mit  dem  Pontes  CvvrerdQcnaai, 
so  ist  dies  von  dem  Standpunkte  dessen,  ^er  es  sagt,  und  von 
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dem  Oefuhle  aus^  in  dem  er  es  sagt;  zu  beurtheileix  Von  einer 
den  Worten  entsprechenden  Darstellung  kann  da  nicht  die  Rede 
sein*). 

P  1  U  t  0  8. 

Ort  der  Handlung  ist  der  Platz  vor  dem  Hause  des  Chre- 
myloS;  eines  annen  Landmannes.  Danach  ist  zu  bestimmen,  wie 
sein  WohnhauB;  welches  die  Mitte  der  Scenerie  einnahni;  aus- 
sah  (231).  Die  weitere  landschaftliche  und  wirthschaftliche 
Umgebung  des  Hauses  ist  fUr  die  Handlung  gleichgiiltig  und 
l&sst  sich  auch  aus  dem  Stiicke  nicht  ersehen*^).  Die  linke 
Seitenthtu*  bildet  den  in  dieFremde  fUhrenden  Weg,  die  rechte 
Seitenthlir  zeigt  den  nach  der  Heimath  gehenden.  In  der  Ge- 
gend  der  linken  Nebenthtir,  ja  vielleicht  bis  zum  Wohnhause 
hin  (415)  mag  wohl  Geblisch  oder  ein  Hain^  durch  den  ein  Weg 
vermittels  der  linken  Nebenthtir  fuhrte^  sich  befunden  haben. 
Der  durch  die  rechte  Nebenthtir  gehende  Weg  fiihrte  zum  Tem- 
pel  des  Asklepios.  Es  werden  also  iRinf  Thtiren  gebraucht ;  eine 
Ver&iderung  der  Scenerie  tritt  nicht  ein. 

Plutos;  Chremylos  und  Earion  treten  durch  die  linke  Seiten- 


*)  Die  Okeaniden  ISsst  Droysen  auf  zwei  Wagen  vor  dem  Felsen  des 
Prometheus  herfiber  und  hiniiber  schweben,  und  den  Okeanos  auf  seinem 
gaukehiden  Fliigelmeerrosse  durch  die  Luft  hereinreiten.  Aber  das  Gau- 
kehi  des  Rosses  und  die  Zweizahl  der  Wagen  mochten  dch  schwer  er- 
weisen  lassen.  In  Bezug  auf  den  Wagen,  in  welchem  die  Okeaniden  er- 
scheinen,  weist  Gkppert  p.  180  die  Vorstellung,  dass  der  Wagen  Fliigel 
gehabt  habe,  mit  Recht  ab,  weil  Fliigel  nur  einem  belebten  Wesen,  nicht 
einer  Maschine  zukommen.  Auch  die  Bespannung  desselben  mit  mythi- 
schen  Wesen  yerwirft  er  nicht  ohne  Grand.  Dagegen  ist  es  nicht  zu  bil- 
ligen,  dass  er  den  Okeaniden  Fliigel  beilegen,  und  sie  dann  noch  auf  einer 
Fluginaschine  will  ankommen  lassen;  denn  eines  von  beiden,  die  Fliigel 
oder  die  Flugmaschine,  ist  entbehrlich.  Da  aber  ein  vollerChor  schwerlich 
ohne  eine  Maschine,  auf  der  er  steht,  durch  die  Luft  schweben  kann,  so 
wird  man  diese  nicht  entbehren  konnen.  Sie  war  wohl  mit  Wolken  an 
der  den  Zuschanern  zugekehrten  Seite  umkleidet;  wenigstens  weben  darauf 
die  auch  ron  Geppert  angefiihrten  Worte  des  Scholiasten  hin. 

**)  772  sagt  Plutos,  dass  Attika  ihn  aufgenommen  habe;  und  Athen 
mag  vielleicht  nicht  gar  fern  vom  gchauplatze  zu  denken  sein;  aber  dass 
es  auch  in  der  Feme  sichtbar  gewesen  sei,  l&sst  sich  weder  hieraus,  noch 
aus  Anspielungen ,  wie  sie  330,  338,  407  und  anderwarts  sich  finden,  fol- 
gem;  deim  dieVerspottung  Athenischer  yerhaltnisse  zieht  sich  durch  alle 
Stiieke  des  Aristophanes  hindurch. 
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thiir  aus   Delphoi  kommend  auf  (8,  12,  32).    Nachdem  sie  in 
der  Nahe  von  des  Chremylos  Hause  angelangt  sind;   geht  Ea- 
rion  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthiir  ab,  urn  die  Bauem  aus  der  Um- 
gegend  herbeizunifen  (^yyedgyovg  223).    Plutos  und  Chremylos 
dagegen  gehen  252  in  das  Haus.    Das  ganze  Theater  wird  da- 
durch  fiir  einen  Augenblick  leer,  bis  Karion  253  mit  den  Land- 
leuten   von   rechts  her  erscheint.     Da    er  zusammen  mit  dem 
Chore  erscheint,  so  kommt  er  wie  der  Chor  auf  die  Biihne,  von 
wo  letzterer  sich,   als  Karion  321  in  das  Landhaus  hineingeht, 
mit  der  Parodos  (vergl.  316)  in  die  Orchestra  hinabzieht.   Dass 
der  Chor  im  weitern  Verfolge  nicht  auf  der  Biihne  ist,  zeigt 
besonders  die  Scene  mit  der  Penia ;  denn  in  ihr  greift  der  Chor 
in  keiner  Weise  in  die  Handlung  ein,  wie  man  erwarten  miisBte, 
wenn  er  auf  der  Biihne  ware;  iiberall  sind  es  nur  die  zwei  auf 
der  Biihne  befindlichen  Personen,  welche  vor  der  Penia  fliehen, 
(417,  419,  429,  433,  437,  440,  441  u.  s.  w.)  nicht  der^Chor,  der, 
ware  er  auf  der  Biihne,  auch  suchen  miisste  sich  der  Penia  zu 
erwehren.  —    322  kommt  Chremylos  aus  seinem  Hause,  und 
Blepsidemos  von  rechts  her  334,   wie   es  scheint  (vergl.  338) 
durch  die  Seitenthiir  (aus  der  Stadt  her).    Da  die  415  erschei- 
nende  Penia  dem  Chremylos  den  Weg  vertritt,  als  er  in  sein 
Haus  gehen  will,  so  kommt  sie  wohl  aus  der  linken  Nebenthilr 
(vergl.  die  Scholien  zu   415).     Sie  entfemt  sich  612   auf  dem 
Wege,  auf  dem   sie  erschienen  ist;    Chremylos   dagegen  und 
Blepsidemos    gehen  626  nach   der  rechten  Nebenthiir  hin  ab. 
Ehe  Chremylos  die  Buhne  verlSLsst,   tr^gt  er  dem  Karion  auf; 
Stromata    herauszubringen    und   den  Plutos   zum  Tempel  des 
Asklepios  zu  fiihren.    Dies  muss  auch  demnachst  wahrend  des 
folgenden  Cborgesanges  vor  den  Augen  der  Zuschauer  gesche- 
hen  sein.  —  Nach  dem  Chorgesange  kommt  Karion  627  vom 
Tempel  des  Asklepios  her,  und  641  tritt  die  Frau  des  Chremy- 
los aus  dem  Hause.    Letztere  geht  769  wieder  ins  Haus  zuriick, 
als  Karion  dem  geheilten  Plutos   durch  die  rechte  Nebenthiir 
770  entgegen  geht.    Nach  dem  Chorgesange  erscheinen  771  Plu- 
tos und  Chremylos,   788  findet  sich  dazu  des  letzteren  Frau, 
die  aus  dem  Hause  kommt,  und  801  gehen  alle  in  das  Haus 
hinein.  —  Nach   dem   nachsten  Chorliede  konunt  802  Karion 
aus  dem  Hause,  und  823  findet  sich  bei  ihm  ein  Biirger  mit 
einem  Sklaven,    850  Blepsidemos  mit  einem  falschen  Zeugen, 
.  wie  es   scheint,   von   der  rechten  Seitenthiir  her,    ein,    durch 
welche  Thur,   wenn  die  eben  angefuhrte  Annahme  richtig  ist, 
933  der  Zeuge,    950  Blepsidemos  sich  entfemt^    Die  Anderen 
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gehen  958  in  Earion's  Haus.  Hierauf  folgt  wieder  ein  Chor- 
lied^  und  nach  demselben  kommt  959  eino  Alte  von  der  rech- 
ten  Seitenthtir  her,  965  ChremyloB  aus  dem  Hause,  endlich  t042 
ein  Jtingling  ebenfalls  von  der  rechten  Seitenthiir  her,  und 
alle  gehen  1096  in  das  Haus  des  Chremylos.  —  Nach  einem 
andern  Chorliede  konunt  1097  E^arion  aus  dem  Hause,  an  das 
Hermes  1099  geklopft  hat  (letzterer  tritt  woy  aus  dem  Gebtisch 
um  die  linke  Nebenthur),  und  zieht  sich  1170  mit  Hermes  in's 
Haus  zuriick.  —  Demn&chst  erscheint  1171  ein  Priester  des 
Zeus^  wohl  von  der  rechten  Seitenthiir  her,  zugleich  Chremy- 
los aus  dem  Hause.  Letzterer  Islsst  alsbald  durch  die  im  Hause 
befindlichen  Personen  den  Plutos  1 193  zum  Tempel  der  Athena 
abfuhren,  und  ist  selbst  dabei  gegenwartig.  Da  der  Chor  sich 
dem  Zuge  anschliessen  will  und  es  nothig  findet  (1208)  dazu 
avaxioQeiv  eig  Tovma&iVy  90  miissen  wohl  alle  Schauspieler  in 
die  Orchestra  hinabziehen,  und  von  hier  aus  durch  die  rechte 
Parodos  vom  Chore  begleitet  (1209  del  yaq  xavomv  tovrwv 
fdoyvag  tnaadxti)  sich  entfemen. 

Bei  den  von  rechts  herzutretenden  Personen  halt  es  schwer 
mit  Sicherheit  zu  bestimmen,  ob  sie  der  rechten  Nebenthiir 
oder  Seitenthiir  sich  bedienen.  Wenn  man  das  Herzueilen  von 
mancherlei  Menschen  auf  einem  und  demselben  Wege  in  der 
Eirene,  den  VSgeln,  den  Wespen,  den  Achamem  hiermit  ver- 
gleicht;  so  muss  man  geneigt  sein,  auch  die  hier  Herzueilenden 
von  ^iner  Strasse,  der  Hauptstrasse  aus  der  Stadt  herkonmien 
zu  lassen. 

Lysistrate. 

Das  Stiick  zerfallt  in  zwei  Acte*);  der  Schauplatz  im  er- 
sten  Acte^  der  bis  253  sich  erstreckt,  ist  ein  mit  Hausern  um- 
gebener  Platz  in  Athen,  dessen  ^ine  Seite  namentlich  durch 
die  Scenerie  dargestellt  wird.  Das  Haus  der  Lysistrate  nimmt 
die  Mitte,  das  der  Kalonike  die  um  die  rechte  Nebenthiir  be- 
findliche  Rftumlichkeit  ein.  Die  linke  Seitenthiir  stellt  die  in 
die  Fremde  fuhrende  Strasse  dar,  die  linke  Nebenthiir  eiue 
Strasse,  die  nach  aus  warts  von  Athen,  nach  Attika  fiihrt.  Die 
rechte  Seitenthiir  weist  auf  die  Stadt  Athen  hin.  Die  Akropo- 
iis  ist,  weil  241  keine  EQnweisung  auf  sie  giebt,  wohl  nicht 
sichtbar  gewesen.    Die  Thiiren  werden,   wie  sich  aus  Vorste- 


*)  So  auch  Geppert  p.  i60. 
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hendem  ergiebt,  sammtlich  gebraucht.  Ob  Veranderungen  in 
der  Scenerie  wahrend  des  erstenActes  eintreteii;  ist  nicht  ganz 
sicher^  wie  sich  alsbald  zeigen  wird. 

Im  Anfange  des  Stiickes  tritt  Ly sistrate  aus  ihrem  Hause*), 
Kalonike  v.  5  aus  dem  ibrigen;  65  und  66  kommen  andere 
Frauen  auf  die  Buhne,  in  denen  sich  zwei  Parteien  unterschei- 
den  lassen.  Sie  kommen  also  schwerKch  durch  ^ine  Tbiir,  sondem 
durch  mehrere,  und  zwar  die  links  gelegenen  Thiiren,  weil  sie 
aus  der  Fremde  her  erscheinen.  Myrrhine,  die  unter  ihnen  sich 
befindet;  aber  aus  Attika  ist,  tritt  wohl  durch  die  linke  Neben- 
thiir  ein.  Lampito  kommi  (77)  aus  Lakedaimon,  wohl  mit  an- 
dern  244  genannten  Frauen.  Bei  ihrem  Auftreten  tritt  sicher 
keine  Drehung  der  linken  Periakte  ein,  da  die  Gtegend,  aus 
der  frtiher  von  dort  Eintretende  kamen,  nicht  genauer  bezeich- 
net  ist.  Weiter  tritt  auf  85  LampitOt  aus  Boiotien,  90  eine  Frau 
aus  Eorinthos  (die  184  anwesende  Skythin  ist  wohl  eine  Skla- 
vin  Lysistrate's)  und  244  geht  Lampito  nach  Lakedaimon  ab. 
Wird  nun  hier  die  linke  Periakte  85,  90  und  244,  also  dreimal 
gedreht?  und  zwar  so,  dass  244  wieder  die  vonAnfang  an  da- 
gewesene  Decoration  der  Periakte,  die  77  namentlich  den 
Weg,  der  nach  Lakedaimon  fuhrt,  bedeutete,  zum  Vorschein 
kommt?  Ich  weiss  fUr  das  iiberaus  haufige,  wie  fur  das 
sehr  schnelle  (85  und  90)  Umwenden  der  Periakte  keine  aus- 
reichende  Analogic  beizubringen;  es  ist  femer  auJSallend,  dass 
eine  schon  dagewesene  Decoration  durch  fortgesetztes  Drehen 
wieder  zum  Vorschein  kommt';  aber  einen  starken  Beweis  fur 
das  Drehen  sehe  ich  darin,  dass  nach  zweimaligem  tJmwenden 
der  dreiseitigen  Periakte  die  zuerst  von  ihr  dargebotene  An- 
sicht  von  neuem  zum  Vorschein  kommen  muss,  wenn  noch  eine 
weitere  Drehung  stattfindet.  Es  braucht  also  ein  riickwarts 
Umwenden  der  Periakte  nicht  einzutreten;  und  der  Dichter 
scheint  mir  daher  das  oftere  Drehen  gerade  deshalb  nothig 
gemacht  zu  haben,  um  wieder  zu  der  ersten  Darstellung  der 
Periakte  zuriickkehren  zu  konnen. 

Das  Geschrei  der  Weiber,  welches  hinter  der  Skene  er- 


'^)  Nach  Genelli  p.  248  kommt  Lysistrate  im  Anfange  aus  der  Gkuit- 
thiir  auf  der  Seite  nach  der  Fremde,  und  g^ht  der  Kalonike,  die  von  der 
Seite  der  Heimath  herkommt,  entgegen,  und  hinab  in  den  Dromos.  Lam- 
pito femer  soil  von  einer  anderen  Seite  her  erscheinen  als  iSiyirhine.  Er 
scheint  femer  auf  p.  255  schon  von  Anfang  an  die  Akropolis  als  das  Ob- 
ject der  Scenerie  anzusehen. 
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folgt  (200),  zeigt  an,  dass  sie  (241)  die  Akropolis  eingenommen 
haben,  und  253  entfernen  sich  alle  Frauen  von  der  Buhne,  um 
die  Akropolis  *)  denM&nnem  abzusperren;  sie  gehen  also  nach 
rechts  bin  ab.  Das  gesammte  Tbeater  wird  auf  diese  Weise 
leer^  und  es  tritt  nun  eine  Verwandlung  der  Scenerie  ein.  Die 
neue  Scenerie  stellt  die  Akropolis  von  Athen**)  dar;  dieMitte 
der  Scene  wird  von  den  Propylaien  eingenommen  (482,  487  ff.). 
Wie  nahe  am  Felsen  der  Burg  auch  die  Pansgrotte  mag  gewe- 
sen  sein  (721),  sichtbar  ist  sie  so  wenig  gewesen  (911,  721) 
wie  der  Tempel  der  Chloe  (835). 

Der  Chor  der  Oreise  tritt  254  durch  die  rechte  Parodos 
(288)  auf.  Er  will  eine  Art  Scheiterhaufen  auf  hftufen  269,  um 
die  Weiber  zu  verbrennen.  Einzelne  tragen  daher  Eohlen  in 
T5pfen  oder  Pfannen;  die  Eohlen  werden  293  angeblasen,  es 
raucht  tlichtig  295,  297,  305,  312,  319;  ja  die  Flamme  schlagt 
auf  306***);  und  die  Gtreise  miissen,  um  den  Frauen,  die  in 
der  Akropolis  sind,  auf  den  Hals  zu  riicken,  aus  der  Orchestra 
auf  das  Logeion  steigen  (302,  309).  Inzwischen  eilt  von  rechts 
319  ein  aus  Frauen  bestehender  Chor  aus  Athen  her  den 
in  der  Burg  befindlichen  Frauen  zu  Hulfe,  imd  zwar  indem  sie 
durch  die  rechte  SeitenthUr  auf  dieBiihne  kommen  353  (dieser 
Ansicht  ist  auch  der  Schol.  Rav.).  Es  sind  also  nun  zwei  Chore 
auf  dem  Logeion,  der  der  Greise  und  der  Frauen;  imd  dass 
der  letztere  dem  ersteren  nahe,  also  auf  der  Skene  ist,  ersieht 
man  nicht  nur  aus  357,  wo  vom  Priigeln  die  Rede  ist,  sondem 
auch  aus  377  ff.,  wo  die  Frauen  die  M&mer  begiessen  woUen, 
aus  362  und  366,  wo  sie  die  Manner  zum  Handgemenge.  heraus- 
fordem,  aus  657  u.  s.  w.  —  Der  Probidos  kommt  387  mit  meh- 
reren  Trabanten  von  rechts  her,  Lysistrate  aus  der  Burg  430  f) 
mit  einigen  anderen,  deren  Zahl  456  noch  zimimmt.  Nachdem 
der  Probulos  (602)  libel  zugerichtet  sich   entfemt  hat  610,  um 


*)  246  iiauniaat  UasX  Gkppert  p.  163  in  der  Bedeutong:  abgehen, 
nicht:  hineingehen,  indem  Lysistrate  sich  nicht  vor  der  Akropolis,  son- 
dem in  einer  Strasse  von  Alhen  befinde.  —  Aber  warom  soil  Lysistrate 
nicht  sagen:  ^^lasst  ons  jetzt  in  die  Burg  hineingehen^^,  wenn  die  Scenerie 
eine  nahe  der  Burg  liegende  Strasse  darstellte? 

**)  Gknelli  meint,  sie  habe  das  Aussehen  irgend  eines  weiblichen  Ba- 
dehauses  zu  Athen  gehabt  (p.  255). 

***)  Sie  woUen  die  Kohlen  brennend  erhalten,  um  spfiter  die  Fackeln 
daran  in  Brand  zu  stecken  315. 

t)  Ueber  die  Balgerei  mit  den  Skjthen  vergL  Beer  p.  86  ff. 
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in  die  Stadt  zu  gehen,  begiebt  sich  auch  Lysistrate  613  in  die 
Burg  zuriick.  Hierauf  folgt  ein  Wortwechsel  zwischen  dem 
Chor  der  Frauen  und  dem  der  Qreise  bis  705.  Der  Chor  der 
Greise  ist  inzwischen  hochst  wahrscheinlich  nicht  mehr  auf  der 
Biiline;  denn  es  folgen  bald  ganz  bestimmte  Anzeichen  dafur, 
dass  er  in  der  Orchestra  sein  muss,  und  doch  fehlt  spater  ein 
Anlass,  der  den  Chor  zur  Veranderung  seines  Standortes  brin- 
gen  konnte.  Er  muss  also  461,  wo  Lysistrate  zum  Kampfe 
gegen  die  Skythen  andringt,  imd  wo  es  selbst  diesen  gewaff- 
neten  Ko-iegsleuten  schlecht  ergeht,  sich  in  die  Orchestra  zu- 
riickgeschlichen  haben.  Dies  ist  auch  die  Ansicht  des  Scholiasten 
zu  dieser  Stelle*).  Aber  auch  nur  dann,  wenn  die  Greise  zu 
der  angegebenen  Zeit  das  Logeion  verlassen  haben,  Mlt  es 
nicht  auf, '  dass  sie  in  der  nachsten  Scene  imth^tig  sind  und 
an  keinen  weitem  Angriff  auf  die  Burg  denken.  —  706  tritt 
Lysistrate,  denmachst  drei  andere  Frauen  728,  735  und  742  aus 
der  Burg;  780  kehren  alle  vier  in  die  Burg  zuriick.  Dass  die 
Clfore  zu  der  Zeit  einander  nahe  sind,  zeigt  797,  wo  ein  Alter 
ein  Weib  kiissen,  diese  ihn  deshalb  schlagen  will  (vergl.  auch 
823);  da  es  aber  bloss  Gesange  der  Chore  sind,  in  denen  dies 
vorkommt,  die  Handlung  nicht  fortgeht,  so  erklart  sich  alles 
dies  auch,  wenn  von  den  Choren  der  eine  auf  der  Buhne,  der 
ander6  in  der  Orchestra  ist.  Ueberdies  zefgt  die  Zote  823  ff. 
ganz  bestimmt,  dass  die  Weiber  einen  hoheren  Standpunkt  als 
die  Manner  haben.  Dadurch  wird  auch  die  Unthatigkeit  der 
Weiber  von  829  an  erklart;  denn  dass  sie  da  sind,  zeigt  die 
Scene  1014  ff.,  aus  der  sich  zugleich  auch  ergiebt,  dass  sie  auf 
der  Buhne,  nicht  in  der  Orchestra  sind. 

829  und  833  werden  Lysistrate,  Myrrhine  und  bald  auch 
andere  (844)  auf  der  Mauer**)  der  Burg  sichtbar  (vergl.  864 
und  die  Scholien  zu  864) ;  Eonesias  dagegen  kommt  845  aus  Athen 
von  rechts  her  mit  einem  Sklaven,  der  908  mit  dem  kleinen 
Einde  wieder  zuriickgeht.  Mit  Kinesias  verhandelt  Lysistrate, 
nachdem  die  anderen  Frauen  sich  in  die  Burg  zuriickgezogen 
haben  (aTtilS'ece  844),  bis  sie  864  (ycaTafiaaa***))  sich  bereit  er- 
klart, seine  Frau  Myrrhine  zu  rufen.  Sie  enifemt  sich  nun, 
und  Myrrhine  erscheint  anfangs  auf  der  Mauer,  sp3,ter  indem 


*)  (Tovro)  (OS  Tfov  avSgoHv  nsfpsvyoTtov. 

**)  Es  geschieht  dies,  indem  die  Frauen  auf  die  an  der  Skenenwand 
befindlichen  Balcone  heraustreten. 
***)  VergL  873,  S14,  884. 
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sie  auB  der  Burg  tritt  889.  Nachdem'^Myrrhine  ihren  Mann 
znm  Beaten  gebabt  hat,  wobei  sie  zwischen  914  und  947  sechs 
Mai  in  die  Burg  hineingeht  und  zuriickkehrt,  entfemt  sie  sich 
951  nochmalsy  und  Kinesias  kehrt  979  vdeder  nach  Hause  zu- 
riicky  falls  der  Probulos  der  nachsten  Scene  wirklich  ein  ande- 
rer  ist  als  Einesias,  was  Beer  (p.  92);  wie  es  scheint;  mit  Recbt 
in  Abrede  steUt  —  980  tritt  von  der  linken  Seitenthtir  her  ein 
Spartanischer  Herold  auf,  imd  geht  1013  wieder  nach  links  bin 
ab;  w&hrend  der  Probulos  oder  Kinesias  sich  nach  rechts  bin 
entfemen. 

In  der  1014  beginnenden  Scene  begiebt  sich  der  Weiber- 
chor  vom  Logeion  1021  zum  Mannerchor,  indem  die  Frauen 
vielleicht  nach  und  nach  in  die  Orchestra  hinabsteigen.  Die 
Vereinigung  ist  1042  geschehen^  (vergl.  die  Hypothesis,  1022, 
1024,  1026,  1035  und  1036).  1074  kommen  Spartanische  Ge- 
sandte  von  links,  1086  ein  Athener  von  rechts,  1108  Lysi- 
strate  aus  der  Burg;  und  nachdem  Lysistrate  die  Parteien 
versohnt  und  zum  Frieden  vermocht  hat,  sagt  sie  1182:  vvv 
oiv  onwg  &yv€va€TSj  Hntag  Sp  al  yvvalxeg  vfiag  iv  nolei  Beviau)- 
fievy  wv  iv  vdlat  niaraig  eXxo^ev.  Hier  geht  ayveuetv  nicht  auf 
die  G^sandten,  auf  die  es  nicht  passend  ware,  sondem,  wie 
auch  Seeger  richtig  bemerkt,  "auf  die  von  den  Weibem  be- 
gossenen  Manner,  auf  den  Manner chor,  und  ai  yt^valneg  sind 
demnach  nicht  nur  die  mit  Lysistrate  in  der  Burg  befindlichen 
Frauen,  sondem  sie  und  alle  anderen,  also  der  Weiberchor. 
Bei  den  Worten  1187  akV  iiofiev  brechen  daher  alle,  nicht 
nur  die  Gesandten,  sondem  auch  die  in  der  Orchestra  befind- 
lichen Chore  der  Manner  und  Frauen  auf,  und  dadurch  wird 
erst  verst&ndlich,  in  wie  fern  der  Frauenchor  den  Mannern  1187 
u.  ff.  alle  seine  Habscligkeiten  anbietet  und  zuzutragen  ver- 
spricht,  und  zwar  rdiv  (^ifiiov)  x^ryjUCfTCiiv  tvdo&ev  in  der  Burg 
(1195,  womit  zu  vergl.  1201*)),  imd  Lysistrate  ubergiebt  naqa- 
didioat  (wie  es  in  den  Scholien  zu  1274  heisst)  lombv  (iei;a 
%(xv%a  tolg  iiev  Ad^mai  Tag  ^axaivagy  xoig  di  ^Adr^vaioig  Tag 
biiofpvXovg.  —  Mit   1279   beginnt   der    Chortanz    der  Athener, 


*)'  Das  Lied  des  Chores  ist  darum  eingeschoben,  um  das  Hinaufsteigen 
in  die  Burg  alien  oder  wenigstens  den  meisten  inzwischen  moglich  zu 
machen.  Nach  1215  tritt  wohl  eine  kurze  Pause  ein,  und  es  kommt  alsbald 
ein  Athener,  1225  ein  zweiter,  1242  die  Gesandten  der  Lakedaimouier, 
1273  Lysistrate  mit  einem  grossen  Schwann  Frauen  aus  der  Burg.  Ueber 
den  genaueren  Zusammenhang  alles  dessen  belehrt  Beer  p.  93. 
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mit  1297  der  der  Lakonen.  Beide  enden  damit,  dass  die  Tan- 
zenden  im  Tanze  sich  entfemen,  die  ersteren  durch  die  rechte, 
die  letzteren  durch  die  linke  ParodoB.  Da  Lysistrate  und  die 
anderen  durch  Schauspieler  gegebenen  Frauen  nicht  weiter  ge- 
nannt  werden,  und  da  die  TUnze  nur  in  der  Orchestra  konnen 
aufge^ihrt  worden  sein,  so  entfemen  sich  die  Schauspieler  hier 
mit  dem  Chore  durch  die  Parodos,  und  zwar  durch  "beide  Pa- 
rodoi.  Auf  gleiche  Weise  gehen  Schauspieler  durch  •  die  Paro- 
dos  am  Schlusse  ab  in  den  Wespen  imd  Ekklesiazusen. 

Thiiren  werden  im  zweiten  Acte,  wie  sich  aus  der  vorste- 
henden  Analyse  ergiebt,  nur  drei  gebraucht:  die  Mittelthtir  und 
die  zwei  Seitenthiiren. 


Thesmopfaoriazusai. 

Die  Handlimg  erfordert  eine  doppelte  Scenerie,  und  zwar 
tritt  die  Aenderung  der  ersten  Scenerie  279  ein;  denn  die  von 
da  an  folgenden  Scenen  beziehen  sich  auf  einen  durchaus  an- 
dern  Schauplatz^  als  bis  dahin  der  Fall  ist.  Es  sind  aber  auch 
alle  Bedingungen  vorhanden,  xun  eine  gSuzliche  Veranderung 
der  Scenerie  eintreten  zu  lassen.  Der  Chor  ist  279  noch  nicht 
anwesend,  Euripides  {iyw  d*  anec^v  279)  entfemt  sich;  eben 
dazu  wird  Mnesilochos  277  mit  enonevde  eiie  hinauS;  eile  fort^ 
aufgefordert*),  und  das  gesammte  Theater  ist  mithin  leer.  Die 
Notliwendigkeit  der  Umanderung  ergiebt  sich  aber  darauS;  dasS; 
wenn  man  nur  ^ine  Scenerie  durch  das  ganze  Stlick  hin  an- 
nehmen  will,  es  nicht  moglich  ist;  die  Mitt6  der  Skene  als  eigent- 
lichen  Schauplatz  fiir  die  Handlimg  festzuhalten.  Denii  Aga- 
thon's  Haus  und  das  Thesmophorion ,  vor  welchen  beiden  die 
Handlung  nach  einander  sich  entwickelt,  konnen  nicht  zugleich 
die  Mitte  der  Skene  eingenonmien  haben.  Ja  sie  konnen  nicht 
einmal  nahe  bei  einander  dargestellt  worden  sein,  da  jede  Hin- 
weisimg  von  dem  ersteren  auf  das  letztere  und  umgekehrt  fehlt, 
wenn  man  von  dem  darauf  nicht  Bezug  habetiden  v.  278  absieht 


*)  Dass  Mnesilochos  sich  ganzlich  von  der  Blihne  entfemt,  ersieht  man 
namentlich  daraus,  dass  er  nach  279  in  Begldtung  einer  Thrakerin  er* 
scheint.  Von  letzterer  war  vorher,  als  er  mit  Euripides  zii  Agaihon's 
Hause  ging,  nicht  die  Rede ;  ja  sie  konnte  nicht  in  dessen  Begleitung  seio, 
da  Euripides  damals  nicht  gedachte,  selbst  die  zum  Opfer  nothigen  Dinge 
zu  brauchen,  oder  an  Mnesilochos  zu  geben,  sondem  den  Agathon  statt 
seiner  zum  Thesmophoirienfeste  zu  senden. 
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Auf  eine  VerMnderung  der  Scenerie  bei  279  weist  schon  der 
Scholiast  zu  277  mit  den  Worten  ixuvuXeiTai  inl  vo  l$ai  to 
'9'€afio<p6Qiov  hin.  Sollte  er  aber  hiermit  an  die  blosse  Anwen- 
dung  des  Ekkyklema  gedacht  baben,  so  irrt  er.  Nirgends  lUsst 
sich  nachweisen,  dass  ganze  Gebaude  vorgescboben  warden^ 
auBser  wenn  wegen  spater  an  ihnen  eintretender  Verfinderungen 
ein  solider  Bau  zum  Vorschein  kommen  musste;  wie  in  der 
Denkwirthscbaft  des  Sokrates.  Hier  bandelt  es  sich  um  einen 
grossen  Tempel;  an  dem  keine  gewaltsame  Verandenmg  ein- 
trat^  um  ein  Qcb&nde;  das  nicht  bloss  wie  die  Denkwirthscbaft 
an  einer  Seite  der  BubnC;  sondern  mitten  anf  ibr  zn  erscbeinen 
batte;  und  wie  dabei  die  Scbvrierigkeit  eines  Vorscbiebens 
durch's  Ekkyklema^)  sich  geb&uft  batte,  «o  w&re  diese  Arbeit 
eine  ganz  mmothige  gewesen,  da  ein  Wegzieben  des  fruhem 
Parapetasma  und  eine  Drebung  der  Periakten  vollstandig  aus- 
reicbte.  Sicber  fand  bier  also  die  Veranderung  der  Scenerie 
ganz  in  der  Weise  statt,  in  der  sie  fur  gewobnlieb  zu  gescbe- 
ben  pflegte**). 

Die  fUr  den  ersten  Act  nothwendige  Scenerie  bescbrllnkt 
sich  auf  das  HausAgatbon's.  Da  die  Handlung  vor  ibm  sichent- 
wick^lt;  so  muss  cs  mitten  an  der  Skenenwandliegen;  dasHaus 
hat  ^Qiynovg  (58),  vor  sich  einen  sonnigen  Platz  (69),  und  stellte 
sich  sicber  als  ein  wenn  nicht  pracbtiges,  so  doch  ausserst  zier- 
liches  GebS.ude  dar,  da  einAgatbon  es  bewobnte.  Die  zu  ibm 
ftihrende  Tbiir  (26,  29)  ist  die  Mitteltbtir  der  Skene.  Wie  die 
weitere  Umgebung  des  in  Atben  liegenden  Hauses  war,  deutet 
das  Stiick  nicht  an;  nur  aus  36  ersiebt  man,  dass  ibm  zur 
Seite  Euripides  mit  seinemDiener  sich  vor  dem  aus  Agatbon's 
Hause  tretenden  Diener  desselben  verbergen  konnte.  Da  Euri- 
pides beim  Beginn  der  Handlung  schon  unterweges  ist,  so  braucht 


*)  0.  Miiller  kleine  Schriffcen  I.  p.  539  ist  der  Ansicht,  Idass  das  In- 
nere  des  Thesmophorion  hervorgerollt  worden  sei,  also  eine  Anwendung  des 
Ekkyklema  oder  der  Exostra'  hier  stattgefunden  habe. 

*♦)  Gkppert  meint  (p.  165),  dass  der  Wechsel  der  Scenerie  bei  295  ein- 
tritt,  Mnesilochos  hingegen  279  mit  den  Worten  ^€vqo  vvv  in  die  Orche- 
stra hinabgeEt,  dort  am  Altare  (muthmasslich  der  Thymele)  den  beiden 
Gottinnen  opfert  und  die  Ankunft  des  Chores  erwartet.  —  Aber  abgesehen 
davon,  dass  der  Schauspieler  in  die  Orchestra  hinabsteigen  soil,  so  kann  der 
Altar  nicht  eher  da  sein,  als  der  Tempel,  zu  dem  er  gehort;  ausserdem 
wird  tladurch  nicht  erklart,  wie  die  Thrakerin  sich  bei  Mnesilochos  einge- 
fdnden  hat 
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dieses  Dichters  Haus  nicht  gesehen  zu  werden.  Thtiren  sind 
ausser  der  Mittelthiir  nur  zwei  erforderlich.  Die  Lage  dersel- 
ben  hUngt  davon  ab,  von  welcher  Seite  her  man  den  Euripides 
anftreten  lasst.  Von  woher  dies  aber  geschieht,  mit  Sicher- 
heit  anzugeben;  scheint  mir  schwierig.  Uebrigens  ist  es  auch 
an  sich  ziemlich  gleichgiiltig;  ob  derselbe  von  xechts  oder  links 
her  erscheint;  denn  der  Schauplatz  der  Handlung  liegt  mitten 
in  Athen,  imd  ein  Athener  scheint  gleich  gut  von  reclits  wie 
von  links  her  kommen  zu  konnen.  Dennoch  mochte  ich  ge- 
neigt  sein;  Athen^  zu  dem  Agathon's  Haus  gehort,  der  Haupt- 
sache  nach  rechts  zu  denken^  imd  jeden  Athener,  der  nicht  von 
dem  Ende  der  Stadt  her  sich  einfindet,  von  rechts  her  auftreten 
zu  lassen.  DemgemS^ss  glaube  ich,  dass  Euripides  hier  von  der 
rechten  Seitenthiir  her  aufgetreten  sei,  wie  ich  umgekehrt  den 
vom  There  her  kommenden  Wursthandler  in  den  Rittem  von 
links  her  erscheinend  denke.  Verhielt  sich  die  Sache  so  in  der 
That,  dann  war  im  ersten  Acte  noch  die  rechte  Seitenthiir 
nothig,  indem  Euripides  imd  Mnesilochos  durch  sie  auftreten, 
und  an  der  linken  Seite  noch  eine  andere  Thtir,  durch  welche 
Mnesilochos  sich  entfernt,  als  er  zum  Thesmophorion  sich  be- 
geben  will.  Es  ist  alsdann  ganz  in  der  Ordnung,  wenn  er  im 
Beginn  des  zweiten  Actes  mit  der  Sklavin  von  rechts  her  auf- 
tritt.  Was  fiir  dieses  Arrangement  noch  spricht,  ist,  dass 
der  Chor  am  Ende  des  ganzen  Stuckes  1228  mit  den  Worten 
diga  jSr)  eart  fiadiCsLv  otTLad^  eKaoTTj  fuglich  nur  durch  die 
rechte,  nicht  durch  die  linke  Parodos  sich  entfernen  kann.  Im 
Uebrigen  ist  fur  den  ersten  Act  nur  noch  zu  bemerken,  dass 
der  Chqr  der  Musen  nicht  sichtbar  wird,  sondern  hinter  der 
Coulissenwand  sich  horen  lasst,  imd  Agathon  mit  Hiilfe  des  Ek- 
kyklema  erscheint  und  verschwindet  (96,  265  und  Schol.  zu96; 
vergl.  auch  Muller  kleine  Schriften  I.  p.  539).  —  Das  Thesmo- 
phorion bildet  im  zweiten  Acte  den  Mittelpunkt  der  Scenerie. 
Das  Aussehen  und  die  Goagebung  desselben  wird  gewiss  im 
Ganzen  so  gewesen  sein,  wie  die  Wirklichkeit  beides  zeigte. 
Da  wir  aber  dariiber  keine  bestimmte  Auskunft  von  anderwarts 
her  haben,  so  miissen  wir  uns  an  die  im  Stiicke  enthaltenen 
Fingerzeige  halten.  Dei;  Tempel  lag  an  der  Pnyx  658  etwas 
erhaben  (vergl.  585  cii>a7t€^tpaL  und  623  avrjld-sg  und  die 
Scholien  an  beiden  Stellen) ,  und  er  wird  daher  den  Zu- 
schauem  wohl  wie  andere  in  schrager  Stellung  gezeigt  worden 
sein,  so  dass  der  vor  dem  Tempel  befindliche  Altar  (695,  888 
und    die  Scholien  zu   717)  an   der    rechten  Halfte  der  Biihne 
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lag'^.  Dem  Tempd  zur  Linken  bcfand  sicb  ein  Hain  1149; 
nach  rechts  hin  scheint  man  ausserdem  (vergl.  65S)  OKtjpdg  und 
dwdovg  Buden  und  Gassen  gesehen  zu  habcn  (vergl.  auch  die 
Scholien  zu  658).  Ausserdem  aber  scbeint  zufolge  von  930  in  der 
Qegend  der  rechten  Nebenthiir  das  Prytaneion  oder  ein  ^Imli- 
ches  Geb&ude  sichtbar  gewesen  zu  sein,  von  woher  der  Prytane 
kommt  (923),  und  wohin  der  Skytbe  den  Mnesilochos  ab- 
fiihrt**).  Wo  die  B&nkc;  Stufen  oder  Steine  zu  denken  sind, 
deren  einen  Mnesilocbos  zum  Niedersitzen  benutzt  292;  wage 
ich  nicht  genauer  zu  bestimmen. 

Da  Abiesilochos  gleich  bei  seinem  Erscheinen  den  am  Tern- 
pel  verbreiteten  Fackelglanz  erwUhnt,  so  muss  ein  Theil  der 
festfeiemden  Frauen,  die  spMer  den  Chor  bilden,  in  dem 
Momenta,  wo  die  neue  Decoration  eintritt,  mit  brennenden 
Fackein  aus  dem  Tempel  auf  die  Btihne  kommen;  und  unter 
ihnen  befindet  sich  wohl  Eritylla  und  die  das  Amt  des  Herolds 
versehende  Frau,  w&hrend  die  zum  Markte  457  gehende  Blu- 
menh&ndlerin  von  der  linken  Seitenthiir,  Mika  und  spater  Klei- 
sthenes  574  von  rechts  aus  der  Mitte  derStadt  her  zu  kommen 
scheinen.  Von  der  rechten  Seitenthiir  her  tritt  auch  Mnesilo- 
chos von  einer  Thrakerin  begleitet  auf,  imd  sendet  seine  Be- 
gleitung,  nachdem  er  in  die  NlQie  des  Altars  gekommen  ist, 
zuriick.  Mika  (764)  und  Kleisthenes  (654)  entfemen  sich  vor  Be- 
ginn  der  Parabase  wieder  durch  die  Nebenthiir  (vergl.  929)  nach 
rechts  hin.  Das  Reisig,  welches  herzugeholt  wird,  ist  wohl 
eher  aus  den  Buden  an  der  Skene  als  aus   dem  Haine  geholt 


*)  Aus  &yfjX^€v  893  konnte  man  sogar  vcrsucht  sein  zu  schliessen, 
dasB  der  Altar  vor  dem  Tempel  auf  der  daselbst  befindlichen  Anhohe  sich 
befeuod. 

♦*)  Kanngiesser  (p.  178)  lasst  auch  die  Statuen  der  Ceres  und  Proser- 
pina nebst  Agathon*8  Haus  gesehen  werden.  Das  erstere  ist  sehr  wahr- 
scheinlich,  das  letztere  irrig,  wenn  man  eine  doppelte  Scenerie  anninmit. 
Grenelli  (p.  255)  denkt  sich  bei  der  am  Tempel  vorgehenden  Handlung  die 
Scenerie  in  der  Art,  dass  der  Tempel,  dem  er  auch  zwei  Fliigelgebaude 
giebt,  von  einem  Peribolos  umgeben  gewesen  sei.  In  der  Mitte  des  letz- 
teren  soil  sich  der  Eingang  befunden,  und  die  Orchestra  soil  den 
Platz  vor  dem  Tempel,  auf  dem  die  Frauen  sich  versammelten,  gebildet 
haben.  Da  aber  Genelli  eine  Veranderung  der  Scenerie  nicht  annimmt, 
so  sieht  er  in  dem  nach  der  Fremde  zu  liegenden  Fliigelgebaude  Agathon's 
Haus,  und  der  auf  der  Biihne  befindliche  Altar  soil  zuerst  dem  Hause 
Agathon*s  zugehort  haben,  spater  der  beim  Tempel  befindliche  gewe- 
sen sein. 

SCHONBOBN.  20 
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worden  (728,  739).  Dass  der  Chor  aiif  der  Biihiie  erscheint, 
geht  axis  dem  Stticke  zur  Geniige  hervor.  Da  aber  die  Biilme 
beim  Anfange  der  Parabase  (784)  leer  sein  muss,  so  muss  auch 
der  Chor  sich  vor  derselben  von  dort  entfemt  haben.  Dies 
geschieht  bei  und  nach  667,  als  die  Frauen  sich  zerstreuen, 
um  nachzuspiiren,  ob  noch  ein  Mami  sich  irgendwo  befinde. 
Von  den  Schauspielern  sind  Mika,  die  Blumenhandlerin  schon 
frUher  fortgegangen,  der  den  Herold  spielende  Schauspieler 
noch  friiher;  Kritylla  zieht  sich  wohl  in  den  Tempel  zuriick; 
Mnesilochos  und  die  ihn  bewachende  Frau  entziehen  sich  dem 
Anblicke  der  Zuschauer,  indem  jener  nivaneg  auflesend  am 
Tempel  vielleicht  im  Geblische  verschwindet.  —  Nach  der  Para- 
base, sobald  Mnesilochos  mit  der  ihn  bewachenden  Frau  von 
der  linken  Nebenthiir  her  etwa  erschienen  ist,  tritt  Euripides 
871  von  der  rechten  Seitenthiir  her  auf,  kann  aber  den  Mnesi- 
lochos nicht  befreien,  indem  923  der  Prytane  mit  einem  Skythen 
durch  die  rechte  Nebenthiir  herbeikommt.  Er  geht  also  927 
wieder  nach  rechts  hin  ab.  Der  Trabant  des  Prytanen  soil  den 
Mnesilochos  fesseln;  und  nachdem  der  Prytane  944  sich  (ziem- 
lich  beliebig,  durch  welche  Thiir  es  geschieht)  wieder  entfemt 
hat,  geht  er  auch  mit  Mnesilochos  946  zur  rechten  Nebenthiir  hin 
und  durch  sie  ab,  kommt  aber  um  1000  mit  ihm  zuriick.  Von 
1056  an  lasst  sich  Euripides  dem  Skythen  unsichtbar,  sei  es 
von  dem  Qebiische  am  Tempel,  sei  es  von  rechts  her,  ver- 
nehmen,  tritt  1098  dem  Skythen  unter  die  Augen*)  und  ent- 
femt sich,  da  er  abermals  seinen  Zweck,  den  Mnesilochos  zu 
befreien,  nicht  erreichen  kann,  wieder  auf  dem  Wege,  auf  dem 
er  gekommen  ist.  Dennoch  kommt  er  1160  noch  einmal  von 
der  rechten  Seitenthiir  her,  verstandigt  sich  mit  dem  Chore  bis 
1171,  und  tritt,  nachdem  er  einen  Moment  sich  entfemt  hat, 
1172  als  altes  Weib  verkleidet  in  Begleitung  einer  Tanzerin 
und  eines  Flotenblasers  auf.  Wahrend  nun  der  Skythe  mit  der 
Tfinzerin  nach  1201  etwa  nach  rechts  (in  eine  *der  Buden  oder 
in  den  Hain  nach  links?)  sich  entfemt,  heisst  Euripides  1203 
den  FlotenblSser,  1209  den  Mnesilochos  (gleichgiiltig  wohin 
und  dut*ch  welche  Thiir  es  geschieht)  entfliehen,  und  er  selbst 
thut   dasselbe.     Der    1210   zuriickkehrende   Skythe   wird   vom 


*)  Euripides  sagt  zwar ,  dass  er  herzugeflogen  sei ;  es  ist  dies  aber  so 
wenig  fur  baare  Milnze  zu  nehmen  (obgleich  Seeger  es  that),  wie  das 
Hangen  und  Schweben  vom  Mnesilochos  1110,  der  gerade  als  Andromeda 
gelten  soil. 
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Chore  gefoppt  and  Iftuft  1225  beliebig  durch  eine  Thiir  endlich 
fort;  der  Chor  aber  entfemt  sich  1231  naeh  Hause,  also  durch 
die  rechte  Parodos. 

^yiX<x  i}v  alg, 

Seeger  sagt  in  der  Einleitung  zu  diesem  Stttcke;   dass  es 
(iind  er  folgt  darin  Bode)  im  Spfttherbste  beginnt^  und  init  den 
Anthesterien  im  Frtthjahre  schliesBt.    „Noch  unwahrscheinlicher, 
&hrt  er  fort;   sind  die  Scenenverftnderungen ;   Euripides ^   La- 
machos  sollen  auch  im  Flecken  ChollidH  gewohnt  haben,   als 
Nachbam  des  Dikaiopolis!     Am  Ende   sieht  man   gar  in  den 
Dionjsostempel  hinein^  der  doch  in  Athen  stand/'    Und  dem- 
gemftss  bestimmt  er  den  Schauplatz  so^    dass  er  anfangs  auf 
der  Pnjrx  in  Athen ;  dann  auf  dem  Lande  ist.    Bei  dieser  An- 
sicht  kann  es  nicht  Wunder  nehmen^  wenn  Seeger  sagt:  ^^wir 
sind  durch  Shakespeare  an  solche  Dinge  gewohnt;  imd  werden 
ims  80  wenig  als  dieAthener  daran  stossen/'    Ich  glaube  aber^ 
dass  die  Athener  doch  an  dergleichen  Aergemiss  wurden  ge- 
nommen   haben^   und  dass   Aristophanes   nicht   daran  gedacht 
hat;  ihnen  dergleichen  je  aufzutischen.    Wie  ideell  die  Zeit  auch 
sonst  im  alten  Drama  gehandhabt  wird^   eine  solche  Nichtbe- 
achtung  aller  Zeitgesetze ;  ein  Hinwegsetzen  uber  jede  Begrto- 
zung  durch  den  Raum  ist  ihnen  auf  der  Biihne   nie  vor  Augen 
getreteU;  und  die  Vorstellung,  die  sich  Seeger  von  der  Scenerie 
gemacht  hat;  ist  ganz  verkehrt.    Es  ist  vielmehr  im  ganzen 
Stticke  nur  eine  einzige  Scenerie.    Die  Veranderung,  die  allein 
vorgenommen  wird;  besteht  darin ;  dass  die  linke  Periakte  da^ 
wo  der  Boiotier  ankommt;  gedreht  wird.    Die  gesammte  Hand- 
lung   dagegen  geht  in  Athen  und  zwar  in  und  bei  der  Pnyx 
vor  sich;  und  die  Scenerie  muss  daher  die  PnyX;  das  Haus  des 
Dikaiopolis  und  das  des  Lamachos  darstellen.     Das  Haus  des 
Dikaiopolis ;  der  wie  unz&hlige  Andere  um  des  Erieges  willen 
das  angenehme  Landleben  mit  dem  stUdtischen  hat  vertauschen 
musseU;  biidet  die  Mitte  der  Scenerie ;  denn  vor  ihm  entwickelt 
sich  die  Handlung  vornehmlich;  und  es  hat,  wie  262  zeigt,  ein 
flaches  Dach.    Links  von  ihm  an  der  Nebenthiir  ist  die  Pnyx  (mit 
Banken  25);  an  der  rechten  Nebenthiir  befindet  sich  das  Haus 
des  LamachoS;  dicht  neben  dem  des  Dikaiopolis  (vergl.  1071  ff. 
mit  1095  ff.);   an  der  rechten  Seitenthiir  ist  ein  Theil  Athen's 
und  zwar   das  Haus  des  Euripides   zum   Theil   sichtbar;    die 
linke  Seitenthiir    zeigt  den  Weg  in   die  Fremde  aU;   so  dass 
also  flinf  Thiiren  in  Anwendung  kommen. 

20* 
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Auch  Bockh  (liber  die  Lenaen  pag.  91)  denkt  sich,  indem 
er  sich  von  alien  Willkurlichkeiten,  die  Andere  nicht  vermie- 
den  haben^  £rei  halt;  dass  der  Landsitz  des  Dikaiopolis  so  nahe 
der  Stadt  gelegen  habe,  dass  auch  die  Stadt  in  derselben  Sce- 
nerie  dargestellt  war.  Wenn  er  aber  als  Vermuthung  aus- 
spricht;  dass  man  dasLandhaus  des  Dikaiopolis  nnr  dann  ver- 
mittels  des  Ekkyklema  gesehen  habe^  wenn  es  nothig  gewesen 
sei  (namlich  im  zweiten  und  vierten  Auftritte) :  so  macht 
Geppert  p.  161  wohl  mit  Recht  darauf  aufinerksam,  dass  durch 
das  Ekkyklema  sonst  nur  das  Innere  der  Hauser  zum  Vor- 
schein  kommt^  nicht  die  Hauser  selbst.  Aber  selbst  danii; 
wenn  man  in  Analogic  mit  dem,  was  in  den  Wolken  geschieht, 
ein  Parenkyklcma  hier  annehmen  wollte,  so  ware  auch  dadurch 
die  Analogic  mit  dem,  was  in  den  Wolken  geschieht,  noch 
nicht  hergestellt.  Denn  dort  erscheint  und  verschwindet  nicht 
das  q)QowLOTYiQLov  abwechselnd,  sondern  bleibt  unausgesetzt  von 
da  an  sichtbar,  wo  es  erschienen  ist.  —  Das  Haus  des  Dikai- 
opolis in  der  Stadt  mochte  ich  endlich  nicht  gem  als  Landsitz 
bezeichnet  sehen. 

Kanngiesser,  der  (pag.  179)  einen  Theil  der  Pnyx  als 
Schauplatz  der  Handlung  annimmt;  im  Hintergrunde  das  Haus 
des  Euripides  und  das  des  Lamachos;  auf  der  Seite  das  Bild 
einer  Muse  und  vielleicht  Statuen  von  andem  Grottem  sichtbar 
werden  lasst;  meint  (p.  160  ff.),  dass  Euripides  auf  der  Ober- 
biihne  in  der  Wolkenregion  oder  auf  dem  Theologeion  sich 
befindc;  und  ist  fest  iiberzeugty  die  Sache  habe  nicht  anders 
dargestellt  werden  konnen.  Aber  es  ist  in  der  That  nicht  ein- 
zusehen,  warum  es  gerade  so  habe  sein  miissen.  Allen  Andeu- 
tungen,  die  das  Stuck  an  die  Hand  giebt,  wird  gentigt,  wenn 
sich  Euripides  im  oberen  Stocke  seines  Hauses  befindet  Er 
ist  dann  erhaben  iiber  das  Irdische,  und  die  Zuschauer  sehen 
die  Lumpen,  die  von  dort  heruntergeworfen  werden.  Anderer- 
seits  ist  es  wunderbar,  wie  Euripides  nach  Kanngiesser's  An- 
sicht  ohne  weiteres  in  die  Region  der  Wolken  sollte  gelangt 
sein.  Die  Worte  der  Scholien,  die  Kanngiesser  zur  Unter- 
.stiltzung  anfiihrt,  sind  weit  entfemt,  gerade  das  vorauszusetzen^ 
was  derselbe  riicksichtlich  der  OberbiOme  annimmt.  Wo- 
durch  begriindet  werden  soil,  dass  die  Hauser  des  Lamachos 
und  Euripides  im  Hintergrunde  liegen,  femer  dass  die  Biihne 
gerade  das  schmiickende  Beiwerk  gezeigt  habc;  was  Kanngiesser 
ihr  giebt,  sehe  ich  auch  nicht  ein. 

Geppert  (pag.  161  ff.)  sagt:    „die  Handlung  bewegt  sich 
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augenscheinlich  an  drei  verschicdonen  Orten:  za  Anfang  ist  sie 
auf  der  Pnyx^  dann  wird  sic  vor  das  Landhaus  des  Dikaiopolis 
verlegt  (nUmlich  als  die  Feier  ;;dcr  l&ndlichen  Dionysien^'  be- 
giimty  wo  elauiv  (202vergL  163)  heisscn  soil:  ich  trete  von  der 
Btilme  ab);  darauf'  spielt  sie  vor  dem  Haose  des  Euripides 
(wo  Dikaiopolis  sich  die  zu  einem  tragischen  Aufzuge  nothigen 
Hiilfsmittel  erbittet);  und  zum  Schluss  (von  da  an^  wo  Di- 
kaiopolis dem  Chore  gegeniiber  seine  Vertheidigung  beginnt) 
kehrt  sie  nach  der  Wohnung  des  Dikaiopolis  zurlick.  (Die 
Scenerie  miisste  denmach  dreimal  im  Laufe  des  StUckes  gean- 
dert  werdeu;  und  zwar  sO;  dass  die  zweite  Scenerie  auch  wie- 
der  als  vierte  erschiene).  Weiter  glaubt  Geppert  (pag.  165), 
Dikaiopolis  gehe  383,  wo  er  sagt,  dass  er  sich  umziehen  wolle, 
in  die  an  den  Paraskenien  befindliche  Garderobe,  und  w^hrend 
er  darin  sei  (nUmlich  bis  392,  denn  er  antworte  dem  Ch^re 
auf  seine  Frage  nicht),  werde  die  Scene  verwandelt,  imd  eben 
darum  singe  der  Chor  vor  und  nach  dem  Auftritte  vor  dem 
Hause  des  Euripides  ein  Lied;  es  solle  dadurch  der  inzwischen 
eintretende  Wechsel  der  Scenerie  weniger  bemerklich  gemacht 
werden,  —  Aber  eine  Veranderung  der  Scenerie  ist,  wenn  man 
die  sonst  in  solchem  Falle  beobachtete  Norm  festhalten  will, 
nicht  mogliclh  In  das  Landhaus  des  Dikaiopolis  kann  die 
Handlung  daher  wcder  das  erste,  noch  das  zweite  Mai  iiber- 
gehen.  In.keinem  Stticke  kommt  femer  eine  viermalige  Ver- 
anderung der  Scenerie  vor.  Die  Paraskenien  enthalten  zwar 
die  Garderobe,  aber  Dikaiopolis  holt  die  nothigen  Eleidungs- 
stiicke  nicht  von  dort,  sondem  vom  Euripides ;  er  hat  also  keinen 
Grund,  darum  die  BUhne  zu  verlassen.  Er  geht  auch  nicht 
hinein;  denn  da  auf  die  Frage  des  Chores  385  nichts  zu  ant- 
worten  ist,  so  ist  kein  Ghnmd  aus  dem  Schweigen  zu  entnehmen. 
elaiwv  202  in  anderer  Bedeutung  als  in  der  gewohnlichen  (in's 
Haus  gehen)  zu  fassen  ist  kein  Grimd  da,  zumal  da  die  son- 
stigen  von  Geppert  beigebrachten  Beweise  nicht  stichhaltig 
sind. 

Genelli  ist  (pag.  257)  der  Ansicht,  dass  das  Haus  des  Di- 
kaiopolis in  seinem  Geburtsflecken  imd  diesem  gegeniiber  das 
des  Euripides,  was  spater  auch  als  das  des  Lamachos  anzu- 
sehen  sei,  auf  ^iner  Scenerie  dargestellt  gewesen  seien.  Die 
Erscheinung  des  Chores  verwandle  die  Gegend  in  die  Achar- 
nische,  und  erst  von  hier  an  spiele  die  Skene  mit.  Denn  die 
Volksversammlung  in  der  Pnyx,  die  abgehalten  werde,  wahrend 
die  Aulaa  noch  aufgezogen  sei,  so  dass  eine  eigentUche  See- 
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nerie  noch  nicht  sichtbar  war,  verlegt  er  in  die  Orchestra,  wo 
fUr  Alle  Stiihle  seien  hingestellt  worden.  Dikaiopolis  soil  mit 
Amphitheos  von  der  Fremde  her,  die  Anderen  sollen  von  der 
Seite  der  Heimath  herkommen.  Nach .  dem  Ende  der  Volks- 
versammlung  seien  die  Sitze  schnell  fortgeschafft  worden,  und 
der  Dromos  sei  die  Strasse,  wo  die  beiden  Freunde  sich  trafen. 
Die  Aulaa  falle  nun,  die  Skene  komme  zum  Vorschein,  und 
der  Chor  trete  von  der  anderen  Seite,  von  der  der  Heimath,  in 
die  Orchestra,  Dikaiopolis  aber  fliichte  mit  Amphitheos  nach 
der  Seite  der  Fremde  hi^.  —  Wenn  aber  so  entfemte  Gegenden 
wie  das  Haus  des  Euripides  in  Athen  und  das  Haus  eines  At- 
tischen  Gaues  auf  einer  und  derselben  Scenerie  konnen  darge- 
stellt  werden,  und  das  Dargestellte  bald  eines,  bald  etwas  an- 
deres  bedeuten  kann,  dann  ist  iiberhaupt  eine  genau  charak- 
teflsirte  Scenerie  ganz  unnothig.  Da  ich  nun  auch  kein  Spiel 
der  Schauspieler  in  der  Orchestra,  keine  Handlung  ohne  Sce- 
nerie zugeben  kann :  so  kaim  ich  der  Ansicht  Genelli's  in  keiner 
Weise  zustimmen,  und  ich  glaube  einer  in's  Einzelne  gehenden 
Widerlegung  mich  enthalten  zu  diirfen. 

Dikaiopolis  kommt  im  Anfange  aus  seinem  Hause  zur  Pnyx, 
Amphitheos  45  wohl  von  rechts  her  aus  der  Stadt  und  verlauft 
sich  (55)  unter  dem  Volke.    Mit  43  beginnt  die  Versammlung 
in  der  Pnyx,  und  es  kommen  dahin  ein  Herold,  Prytanen,  6e- 
sandte,  Botschafter,  die,  wie  sie  von  rechts  her  aus  der  Stadt 
erscheinen,  so  auch  nach  dieser  Seite  hin  spater  sich  entfemen. 
Der   129  unter  der  Volksmenge  auftauchende  Amphitheos  ent- 
fernt  sich  132  durch  die  linke  Seitenthiir,  um  nach  Lakedaimon 
zu  gehen,  und  von  daher  kommt  er  auch  175  zuriick.    Als  die 
Acharner    (204)   nach   Athen   hineinsturmen   (als   Nichtathener 
milssen  sie  von  links  her  kommen),   entfliehen  Dikaiopolis  und 
Amphitheos  in  das  Haus  des  Dikaiopolis.     Ein  Wechsel  der 
Scenerie  tritt  bei  204  nicht  ein,   imd  kann  nicht  eintreten,  da 
Dikaiopolis  vor  dem  nahenden  Chore  fluchtet,    der  Chor  also 
schon  in  der  Na,he  des  Ortes,  wo  Dikaiopolis  sich  noch  eben 
befunden  hat,  sein  muss.    Aber  auch  der  weitere  Verfolg  der 
Handlimg   weist  ebenfalls   darauf  hin,    dass   dieselbe  Scenerie 
bleibt;  denn  1)  erscheint  spater  Lamachos  bei  Dikaiopolis,  also 
muss  auch  letzterer  noch  in  Athen  sein ,  2)  Dikaiopolis  geht  zu 
Euripides,  ohne  sich  von  der  Buhne  zu  entfemen,  beide  sind 
also  in  Athen;    3)  die  Worte  201   lyi)  di  ftokifiov  xal  xanm 
anaXXayelg  a^o)  tcc  xar   ay^ovg  elaiwv  ^lovvaia  sagen  offenbar 
nicht  aus,   dass  Dikaiopolis  aufs  Land   gehen,    und  dort  die 
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Dionjsien  feiem  will;  sondem  dass  er  die  l&ndlichen  Dionysien, 
sobald  er  in  sein  Haus  gekommen  sei*)^  feiern  wolle.  Durch 
den  Krieg  gezwungen  bereitet  er  sich  vor,  die  l&ndlichen  Di- 
onysien  in  der  Stadt  zu  feiem;  und  daher  kann  er  in  der  mit 
496  beginnenden  Anrede  sich  sehr  wohl  an  die  Athener  wenden 
(vergl.  498).  —  Dikaiopolis  tritt  237  in  der  That  mit  seinen 
Hausgenossen^  um  das  Fest  zu  feiem  ^  aus  seinem  Hause^  und 
der  Chor,  welcher  239  in  der  Orchestra  etwas  bei  Seite  tritt, 
wirft  (280,  285;UnddieScholiendazu)  Steine  auf  die  Festfeiem- 
den.  Diese  werden  dadurch  genothigt  in^s  Haus  zuriickzu- 
gehen;  Dikaiopolis  selbst  aber  (394)  begiebt  sich  zum  Euripides, 
Lumpen  von  ihm  zu  erbitten  384,  die  er  zu  seiner  Vertheidi- 
gung  fiir  nothwendig  erachtet.  —  Zu  394  bemerken  die  Scho- 
lien  freilich:  fxeta^oXij  yiyova  totcov  wg  ini  xr^v  olxlav;  aber 
wenn  diese  Worte  mehr  sagen  sollen  als:  die  Handlung  wendet 
sich  einem  andem  Theile  der  Buhne  zu**),  und  sie  bedeuten 
sollen,  dass  eine  Aenderung  der  Scenerie  eintritt:  so  ist  die 
Bemerkung  falsch.  Selbst  nicht  einmal  eine  Aenderung  der 
Periakte  kann  erfolgen;  sie  miisste  die  rechte  Periakte  treflfen, 
aber  diese  wird  nur  gewendet,  wenn  die  gesammte  Scenerie 
gewechselt  wird.  Dass  des  Euripides  Haus  nicht  fern  von  dem 
des  Dikaiopolis  dargestellt  ist,  ergiebt  sich  auch  daraus,  wie 
schnell  Dikaiopolis  von  des  l)ichters  Hause  zu  dem  seinigen 
zuriickkehrt  (vergl.  486  mit  490).  —  Der  Diener  des  Euripides 
und  spater  Euripides  selbst  antworten  aus  dem  Oberstocke. 
Wenn  Dikaiopolis  409  sagt  innvxli^dTjTi,  und  der  Scholiast 
dazu***)  bemerkt:  el  fit]  axo^ijv  ex^ig  xccrekd^elv,  all^  exxi'- 
xkrj'&if  tovrioTL  <7t;oTgaqpij^t,  ferner  ein  Scholiast  zu  410  bemerkt 
cpaiveiCLL  inl  trjg  GUfjvrjg  fzericoQog:  so  ist  aus  alle  dem  nicht 
mit  Sicherheit  zu  entnehmen,  ob  Euripides  und  das  Lmere  seines 
Zimmers  hier  durch  Anwendung  des  Ekkyklema  den  Zuschau- 
ern  vor  Augen  treten  (wie  O.  Miiller  kleine  Schriften  I.  pag.  537 
und  Geppert  p.  173  annehmen,  und  Seeger  anzudeuten  scheint). 


*)  fiaicSv  der  solenne  Ausdruck  fiir:  in  sein  Haus  gehen.  WoUte 
Dikaiopolis  aufs  Land  gehen,  so  konnte  etaicSv  nur  dann  gesagt  werden, 
wenn  der  Dichter,  absichtlich  aus  der  Rolle  fallend,  auf  die  wirkliche  Urn- 
gebung  im  Theater  Riicksicht  nehmen  woUte. 

**)  Analog  ist  die  Stellung  von  des  Herkules  Hause  gegen  den  Acheru- 
sischen  See  in  den  Froschen. 

***)  Euripides  hatte  namlich  gesagt:  «JIZ'   ixxvxXriaofiai'  xatafiaCveiv 
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oder  ob  er  und  das  Innere  durci  das  Oeffhen  der  Balconihur  an 
seinem  Zimmer  den  Zuschauern  sichtbar  werden.  Das  erstere 
ware  unbedenklich  anzunehmen-,  wenn  irgend  ein  Beispiel  oder 
sonstiges  Zeugniss  sich  dafiir  beibringen  liesse^  dass  das  £k- 
kyklema  aucb  in  der  Hohe  angewendet  wurde.  Da  aber  Bei- 
spiele  Tind  Beweise  dafur  fehlen  (denn  die  aus  Pollux  von 
Geppert  als  Beweis  angefiilirten  Worte  wiirden,  wenn  sie  fiir 
den  gegenwartigen  Fall  beweisend  waren,  den  anderweitigen  Ge- 
brauch  des  Ekkyklema  bedeutend  einschranken,  ja  in  den  mei- 
sten  Fallen,  wo  es  sicher  angewendet  worden  ist,  ansschliessen), 
so  scheint  es  mir  bei  weitem  gerathener  anzunehmen,  dass  Eu- 
ripides den  Zuschauern  nur  durch  das  Oeffiien  der  Balconthiir 
sichtbar  wurde.  Der  fur  das  Oefl&ien  der  Thiir  nicht  ange- 
messene  Ausdruck  exxvxAfitv  wurde  von  dem  Dichter  gewahlt, 
um  den  tragischen  Dichter  in  seiner  Weise,  d.  h.in  einer  den 
Verhaltnissen  nicht  angemessenen  Art  reden  zu  lassen.  Fiir 
die  Richtigkeit  dieser  Ansicht  spricht  auch,  dass,  als  Euripides 
den  zudringlichen  Dikaiopolis  los  werden  will,  er  dem  Sklaven 
479  zuruft  nXeie  nrjxTa  dcafidTuv,  was  weit  mehr  attf  das  Zu- 
machen  und  Verschliessen  einer  Thiir  als  auf  das  Zuriickdrehen 
des  Ekkyklema  hinweist  Auf  die  Hausthiir,  die  ohnehin  nicht 
offen  war,  lassen  sich  die  Worte  nicht  beziehen.  —  Dikaiopolis 
kehrt  489  nach  seinem  Hause  zuriick  (vergl.  486);  dieses  ist 
also  in  der  Stadt,  dieHandlung  eben  dort,  imd  darum  sagt  Di- 
kaiopolis, dass  er  (498)  sv  ^Ad^vaioig  rede ;  daher  heisst  es  504 

avToi  yaq  idfisv  ovn\  ArivjtCf^  t'  iiydv 
xovnct)  ^ivoi  naqsiOiV. 

vergl.  507  u.  508.  Femer  geht  eben  dies  auch  daraus  hervor, 
dass,  als  der  Chor  uneinig  unter  sich  den  Lamachos  herbei- 
ruft,  dieser  auch  alsbald  572  erscheint.  —  625  entfemt  sich 
Dikaiopolis  imd  geht  in  sein  Haus,  wie  Lamachos  kurz  vorher 
in  das  seinige;  es  folgt  mm  die  Parabase  bis  718. 

Nach  derselben  kommt  Dikaiopolis  aus  seinem  Hause  und 
eroffiiet  seinen  Markt.  Auf  die  dabei  gebrauchten  oqol  dyoqag 
wird  719  als  auf  sichtbare  hingewiesen;  sie  mogen  also  aus 
Tauen  oder  Stangen  bestanden  haben.  Dass  der  Ort  der  Hand- 
lung  auch.  hier  Athen  ist,  zeigt  die  Anrede  des  von  links  er- 
scheinenden  Megarers  (729)  dyoga  V  ^Ad-dvaig,  ferner  die  spater 
aus  Athen  Auftretenden,  wie  namentlich  der  Diener  des  La- 
machos; eben  so  das  Verbot  722,  dass  Lamachos  hieher  nicht 
zu  Markte  kommen  diirfe.  Die  vielen  alsbald  auf-  imd  abtre- 
tenden  Personen  einzeln  durchzugehen  ist  iiberfliissig;    es  ist 
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an  sich  klar^  dass  der  Sykophantes^  Nikarchos^  der  Her  old; 
der  ParanymphoS;  der  zweite  Bote  von  der  rechten  Seitenthiir, 
der  Megarer^  der  Boiotier,  der  Landmann  von  der  linken  Sei- 
tenthtir  her  auftreten.  —  Als  der  von  rechts  her  erschienene 
Herold  1000  das  Choenfest  ausgerufen«  hat,  wird  1D03  Dikaio- 
polis  sichtbar;  eifrig  mit  den  Zuriistiingen  zu  einem  leckem 
Mahle  beschllftigt;  und  da  er  1007  sagt  q^ege  xovg  ofieliaytovgy 
Xv  dvaneiQW  Tag  xlx^ag,  und  er  selbst  dabei  thatig  sem  will, 
da  es  1014  heisst  to  ttiq  vnooxdkeve  (vergl.  1039,  1043,  1047), 
so  muss  er  nicht  nur  nahe  am  Hause  sein,  sondem  er  scheint 
in  der  iwAij  des  Hauses  zu  sein,  wo  er  durch  Hulfe  des  Ek- 
kyklema  sich  in  den  Stand  gesetzt  sieht,  an  einem  mit  Braten 
und  Speisen  bedeckten  Kuchentische  alles  zum  Mahle  vorzube- 
reiten.  Das  Ekkyklema  diirfte  hier  keine  impassende  Ironie 
auf  diese  in  der  Tragodie  nicht  selten  ohne  Noth  angewendete 
Maschine  sein.  — 

Lamachos,  der  1097  aus  seinem  Hause  tritt,  geht  (denn 
der  zweite  Bote  entfemt  sich  unvermerkt)  1141  nach  links,  zu- 
gleich  auch  Dikaiopolis,  aber  nach  rechts  hin  ab.  Ein  Diener 
meldet  1173  die  Verwundung  des  Lamachos,  er  kommt  also 
von  links;  und  von  eben  daher  wird  auch  (190  Lamachos  her- 
beigetragen.  1198  kommt  Dikaiopolis  von  rechts;  Lamachos 
lasst  sich  1226  nach  rechts  hin  zum  Arzte  bringen,  Dikaiopolis 
hingegen  geht  1231  zum  fiaaiXevg  (rrig  a/iiiklrjg  tov  xoog,  wie 
die  Scholien  zu  1224  richtig  sagen),  also  nach  rechts  hin  ab, 
imd  der  Chor,  der  von  ilun  aufgefordert  worden  ist,  ihm  zu 
folgen,  zieht,  wie  es  scheint,  durch  die  Parodos  ihm  nach.  Denn 
wenn  er  iiber  die  Biihne  hin  zoge,  miisste  ein  langerer  Chor- 
gesang  das  Stilck  beschliessen. 

I  7t  71  a  %  g. 

In  diesem  Stiicke  walten  riicksichtlich  der  Objecte,  welche 
die  Scenerie  zeigte,  wie  rucksichtlich  der  Dauer  der  Scenerie 
mancherlei  Zweifel  ob.  Die  Ansicht  Seeger's  ist  folgende  (p.  272) : 
„Das  Stiick  spielt  Anfangs  vor  dem  Hause  des  Demos,  um  die 
Mitte  des  Stiicks  auf  der  Pnyx,  die  durch  ein  Paar  steineme 
Banke  vorgestellt  wurde,  von  wo  aus  gegen  das  Ende  hin  dem 
PubHciun  eine  Prachtscene  (durch  das  Encyklema,  oder  durch 
Wegnahme  einer  Bretterwand)  gezeigt  wurde:  der  verjiingte 
Demos  in  altherkommlichem  Festtagskleid  auf  seinem  Thjon 
oder  Feldstuhl."    Und  diese  Ansicht  scheint  auch,  so  weit  sich 


aus  Geppert  (pag.  161  Note  I)  ersehen  lasst.  Bode  zu  haben. 
Ich  meine  hingegen  zuvorderst,  dass  die  erste  Scenerie  in  dem 
bei  weitem  grossten  Theile  des  Stiickes  dieselbe  bleibt;  denn 
die  anfangfl  vor  dem  Hause  des  Demos,  spSter  auf  der  Pnyx 
sich  entwiekelnde  Handlung  bedingt  durchaus  keine  Verande- 
Fimg  in  der  Scenerie.  Man  erblickte  von  Anfang  an  die  Woh- 
nung  des  Demos  und  die  Pnyx,  die  durch  Steinbanke  charak- 
terisirt  war;  der  Demos  wohnt  neben  der  Pnyx,  wo  sich  seine 
Thatigkeit  konzentrirt^  und  wohin  ihn  seine  Geschafle  alle  Tage 
rufen.  Lag  nun  das  Haus  des  Demos  vor  der  rechten  Neben- 
thiir,  so  ist  vollstandig  Platz  fur  die  Pnyx  da;  sie  nahm  den 
Raum  zur  Linken  ein;  an  der  rechten  Seite  der  Biihne  hin- 
gegen befand  sich  der  Weg  nach  dem  Buleuterion  und  nach 
Athen  iiberhaupt.  Die  linke  Seitenthiir  fuhrte  nach  dem  Thore 
bin  und  der  Fremde.  Es  wurden  also,  wenn  die  Mittelthtir 
und  die  linke  Nebenthiir  Zugange  zur  Pnyx  bezeichneten, 
sammtliche  Thiiren  bei  der  Darstellung  verwendet  —  Aber 
nicht  nur  moglich  war  es,  die  erste , Scenerie  bis  1326  zu  be- 
halten;  es  konnte  auch  um  756  eine  Aenderung  derselben  nicht 
eintreten.  Es  folgt  dort  kein  Chorgesang,  die  Schauspieler  ver- 
lassen  die  Skene  nicht,  und  darum  wie  auch  um  deswiUen,  weil 
die  Scholien  von  einer  dort  vorgenommenen  Veranderung  der 
Scenerie  nichts  wissen,  kann  eine  solche  an  dieser  Stelle  nicht 
eintreten.  Die  eben  angefiihrten  Qriinde,  also  namentlich  der 
Umstand,  dass  das  Theater  nicht  leer  wird,  hindern  aber  auch 
schlechterdings,  dass  bei  1326  eine  neue  Scenerie  zimi  Vor- 
schein  kommt.  Ferner  kann  der  Demos  mit  dem  Wursthandler 
nur  von  dem  Orte  her  wieder  erscheinen,  wohin  er  sich  von 
der  Biihne  begeben  hat.  Beide  sind  in  das  Haus  des  Demos 
gegangen;  nur  aus  ihm,  nicht  aus  den  Propylaen  konnen  sie 
wieder  sichtbar  werden.  Wenn  1326  von  einem  Knarren  der 
Propylaenthore  die  Rede  ist,  so  ist  dies  eine  .den  tragischen 
Bombast  verspottende  Redensart,  die,  wie  der  Zusammenhang 
lehrt,  sich  hier  nur  auf  das  zum  Hause  des  Demos  flihrende 
Thor  bezieht.  Als  ein  hochgefeierter  Mann  zieht  der  Demos 
aus  seinem  Zauberpalast,  wie  der  gepriesene  Held  von  der 
Akropolis  aus.  Das  Enkyklema  oder  das  Wegnehmen  der 
Bretterwand  ist  hier  also  in  keiner  Weise  anwendbar,  und  die 
anfUngliche  Scenerie  bleibt  ohne  Veranderung  das  ,ganze  Stuck 
hindurch.  —  Ein  besonderes  Haus  fiir  die  Sklaven  neben  dem 
des  Demos  anzimehmen,  wird  durch  keine  Andeutung  im  Stlicke 
beflirwortet. 
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Gteppert  (p.  160)  ist  der  Ansicht,  dass  der  Ort  der  Hand- 
lung  die  Agora  sei,  wo  der  Demos  sich  tMglich  herumgetrieben 
babe;  denn  nur  dahin^  nicht  in  die  Pnyx  werde  der  Worst- 
handler  gekommen  sein ;  auch  gehe  aus  750  ff.  augenscheinlich 
bervor,  dass  die  Skene  nicbt  auf  der  Pnyx  sei.  —  Aber  aus 
750  ff.  ersieht  man  nichts  welter^  als  dass  der  Demos  nicbt  in 
der  Pnyx  ist;  er  will  erst  bingeben.  Dass  aber  die  Pnyx  nicbt 
sicbtbar^  kein  Tbeil  der  Scenerie  ist,  folgt  daraus  nicbt;  viel- 
mebr  zeigt  die  alsbald  folgende  Scene  ^  dass  sie  in  der  Tbat 
ges^en  werden  musste ;  denn  der  Scbauplatz  der  Handlung  ist 
bier  die  Pnyx,  und  docb  ist  es  nicbt  moglicb,  dass  nacb  750 
eine  ScenenSuderung  eintreten  konnte.  Das  erste  Bedenken 
Geppert's  erledigt  sicb  aucb  leicbt:  der  Wurstbandler  gebt  da- 
hin  zum  Verkairfe,  wo  er  auf  Erlos  boffen  darf,  also  dabin,  wo 
der  Demos  ist.  Mag  der  Handler  zu  dem  Zwecke  fruber  auf 
die  Agora  gegangen  sein;  bier  wo  der  Dicbter  das  Haus  des 
Demos  in  der  NS.be  der  Pnyx  ansetzt^  ist  es  naturlicb,  dass 
aucb  der  WurstbUndler  an  diesem  Orte  sicb  einfindet.  Wenn 
femer  Geppert  (p.  159)  nocb  aus  1322  und  1325  einen  Beweis 
dafiir^  dass  man  zuletzt  die  Akropolis  als  Haupttbeil  der  Sce- 
nerie anzuseben  babe,  bernimmt,  so  bin  icb  bestimmt  anderer 
Ansicbt.  Der  Demos  ist  vorber  mit  dem  Wurstbandler  in  sein 
Haus  abgegangen;  nur  aus  seinem  Hause,  nicbt  aus  der  Burg 
ber  kann  er  denmacb  spater  auftreten.  Der  Wortscbwall  des 
Wurstbandlers,  der  1326  auf  die  Tbiir  zum  Hause  des  D^emos 
als  auf  Propylaen  aufmerksam  macbt,  ist  dem  Cbarakter  des 
M^scben  wobl  angemessen.  Er  muss  seine  Wirksamkeit  und 
seine  wundertbHtige  Kraft  den  Leuten  bei  jeder  Gelegenbeit  an- 
preisen,  er  tbut  es  aucb  bier.  Das  alte  Atben  1323  ist  also 
nicbt  die  Akropolis  Atbens,  sondem  der  in  seiner  Wobnimg 
zu  einem  acbten  alten  Atbener  umgewandelte  Demos,  der,  wo 
er  aucb  wobnt,  durcb  sein  Wesen  aucb  Atben  zu  einem  Alt- 
atben  umzaubert.  —  Dass  die  von  Geppert  p.  95  auf  Grund 
von  163  ff.  vorausgesetzte  Aussicbt  auf  die  Hafen  Atbens  und 
den  Saroniscben  Meerbusen,  auf  das  ostlicbe  Earien  u.  dergl. 
m.  im  Tbeater  zu  Atben  nicbt  stattfand,  daran  ist  nicbt  zu 
zweifeln,  denn  es  sind  ,dies  zum  Tbeil  Gegenden,  die  ein  mit 
Fernglas  bewaffiietes  Auge  von  jedem  beliebigen  Punkte  Atti- 
ka's  nicbt  erreicben  kann ;  gescbweige  denn  dass  die  genannten 
Gegenden  fur  die  Zuscbauer  im  Tbeater  zu  Atben  wirklicb 
sichtbar  gewesen  waren.  Aber  eben  daraus,  dass  Gegenden, 
die  nicbt  sicbtbar  sein  konnten,  mit  anderen,  die  allerdings  von 
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Athen  aus  erblickt  werden  konnten,  hier  zusammen  genannt 
sind,  ersieht  man;  dass  es  dem  Dichter  auf  die  wirkliche  Aus- 
sicht  nicht  ankam^  und  dass,  was  man  von  Femsicht  im  Thea- 
ter hatte,  lediglicH  durch  Malerei  hergestellt  war. 

Kanngiesser  (p.  178),  der  die  Pnyx  mit  dem  Hause  des 
Demos  richtig  als  Schauplatz  d6r  Handlung  bezeichnet,  glaubt, 
dass  die  Orchestra  die  Pnyx  dargestellt  babe,  und  dass  dort 
auch  der  Rednerstuhl  zu  sehen  gewesen  sei,  femer_  an  der 
einen  Seite  des  Platzes  die  Bildsaole  des  Poseidon,  an  der  an- 
deren  die  der  Athena  gestanden  babe.  Dies  ist  nicht  richtig, 
well  der  Demos  nicht  in  die  Orchestra  kann  hinabgestiegen  sein. 

Eine  Aenderung  der  Scenerie  tritt  nicht  ein^  Thiiren  wer- 
den fiinf  gebraucht. 

Aus  der  rechten  Nebenthlir  treten  im  Anfange  zwei  Skla- 
ven  des  Demos  (Nikias  und  Demosthenes);  Nikias  geht  154 
wieder  hinein;  dagegen  erscheint  von  da  235  Kleon,  728  der 
Demos.  Wahrscheinlich  durch  diese  Thiir  entfemt  sich  Kleon 
972,  um  Orakel  zu  holen,  kommt  zuriick  997  und  wird  1252*) 
Cvergl.  1407)  wieder  hineingebracht.  In  dasselbe  Haus  geht 
1262  der  Wursthandler  und  der  Demos;  1316  kommt  der  Wurst- 
handler,  1331  der  Demos  mit  Kleon  heraus.  —  Durch  die  rechte 
Seitenthiir,  die  auf  das  Buleuterion  xmd  Athen  hinausgeht,  geht 
482  Kleon  (vergl.  485),  497  der  Wursthandler  ab;  von  daher 
erscheint  611  der  Wursthandler,  691  Kleon;  beide  gehen  dahin 
abermals  ab  1111,  und  kommen  von  da  1151.  —  Der  Chor 
tritt  242  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  ein  imd  schwenkt  zum  rech- 
ten Fliigel  d.  h.  zur  linken  Seite  desLogeion  hertim.  —  Durch 
die  linke  Nebenthlir,  wie  auch  wohl  durch  andere  mehr  nach 
rechts  bin  liegende  Thiiren  kommt  das  Volk  zur  Pnyx  (vergL 
173).  —  Vom  There,  also  von  links  her  erscheint  der  Wurst- 
handler 146  (TtQoaeQXsraL  nqog  ayoqctv^  vergl.  1247)^  und  zwar 
musste  man  ihn  durch  die  linke  Seitenthiir  eintreten  lassen, 
wenn  nicht  149  zu  ihm  gesagt  wiirde:  avd^aive  gwttjq  xfj  no- 
Xsiy  wozu  ein  Scholion  bemerkt:   IVa,   q)r]olVf  in  z^g  Tcaqodov 


^ 


*)  1249  xvXMer*  €t(fa)  rov^i  rov  dvaSaCfjLoyd  richtig  im  Scholion  er- 
klart  durch  xofxC^Bxi  fis  Btacj.  Wie  Kleon  gleich  einem  tragischen  Helden 
zusammengesun^en  ist,  so  spricht  er  auch  waiter;  an  eine  Maschinerie  ist 
hier  also  nicht  zu  denken,  wie  0.  Miiller  kleine  Schriften  I.  p.  537  that, 
der  meint,  dass  Kleon  und  der  Wursthandler  als  zwei  Garkoche  vermittels 
zweier  bei  verschiedenen  Thiiren  angebrachten  Ekkyklemata  in  ihren  Bu- 
den  sitzend  auf  die  Biihne  kommen. 
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iTit  TO  koyaiov  dvafifj.  Der  Scholiast  lasst  ihn  also  durch  die 
linke  Parodos  erscheineii;  und  aus  der  Orchestra  auf  das  Lo- 
geion  steigen.  Nun  sind  zwar  die  alten  Erklarer  nicht  durch- 
gangig  dieser  Ansicht.  Denn  ein  anderer  fahrt  fort:  dice  tI 
oifv  in  Ttjg  ncLQodov;  tovto  yaq  ovx  dvayxalov*  Xeicviov  ovv 
OTL  dvafiaiveiy  iksyero  to  int  to  Xoysiov  eiauvar  o  nat  Ttgoa-- 
usiTai'    Xiyeuai  yctQ    noTafialveiv  to    djiaXXdweod'ai    ivrevd-ev 

died  zov  naXatov  ed-ovg' wozu  noch  die  alte  Glosse  kommt 

(bg  iv  drfielri*)  di  to  dvd^aive,  Es  war  also  ein  Theil  der 
alten  Erkl^er  geneigt,  das  beim  Auftreten  auf  der  Redner- 
bilhne  solenne  dva^aivetv  auch  auf  das  Theater  zu  beziehen^ 
und  es  unterliegt  keinem  Zweifel',  dass  der  Wursthandler  sehr 
wohl  durch  die  linke  Seitenthiir  auftreten  konnte.  Da  aber 
dva^aiveiv  fur  das  blosse  Auftreten  auf  der  Buhne  im  Drama 
sich  nicht  belegen  lasst^  da  natafialvetv  in  den  Wespen  ent- 
schieden  gesagt  wird,  um  das  Hinabsteigen  von  der  Biihne  in 
die  Orchestra  zu  bezeichnen;  so  giaube  ich  in  der  That;  dass 
der  Dichter  den  Wursthandler  hier  durch  die  Orchestra  zur 
Biihne  hinaufsteigen  lllsst.  Er  soil  als  ein  ganz  ausserordent- 
licher  Mann  auf  ausserordentlichem  Wege  eintreten,  gleicheinem 
zu  Wagen  siegreich  einziehenden  Konige^  als  der  erste  Mann 
seiner  Zeit,  und  die  hohen  Handwerks-  und  Verkaufsutensilien, 
mit  denen  er  bepackt  war,  motivirten  auch  ausserlich,  warum 
er  auf  der  grossen  Strasse  neben  dem  Logeion  erschien.  Der 
komische  Effect  war  so  ohne  Zweifel  ein  unendlich  grosserer, 
als  wenn  er  auf  dem  gewohnlichen  Wege  sich  sehen  liess.  Nach- 
dem  er  972  wahrscheinlich  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthiir ,  die 
auch  zum  There  fiihrte,  sich  entfemt  hat,  kommt  er  997  von 
da  zuriick;  dagegen  wird  Eleon  1407  dorthin  fortgebracht**). 
Das  Stiick  schliesst,  indem  der  Demos  mit  dem  Wurst- 
handler in  sein  Haus***)  geht,  und  Kleon  (1406)  fortgebracht 
wird,  Aufiallend  ist,  dass  keine  Andeutung  sich  vorfindet, 
wohin  der  Chor  sich  begiebt.  Man  hat  daher  mit  Recht  ver- 
muthet,  dass  das  Stiick  am  Ende  nicht  vollstsLndig  ist. 


*)  In  demselben  Sinne,  in  dem  es  zu  482  heisst:  to  fzh  KXitavos  trig 
d^vfAiXiig  vne^rjld-s  ngoattinov^  und  anderwarts  in  den  Scholien  nicht  selten 
in  demselben  Sinne. 

**)  1407  lx(p€Q^T(o  Schol.  aiQOfjtevog  ixip^Qerai  6  KXi(av.  —  Demosthenes 
verliert  sich  nach  155  von  der  Biihne  (vergl.  Beer  p.  26  ff.). 

***)  Der  Demos  ladet  zwar  den  Wursthandler  in's  Piytaneion  ein,  aber 
er  geht  wohl  nicht  unmittelbar  (1404)  dahin  ab. 
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O Q  V c&eg. 

Der  Ort  der  Handlung  ist  ein  waldiger  und  bebuschter 
Felsabhang;  als  welchen  sich  die  Hinterwand  der  Skene  dar- 
stellt  (54,  56,  20,  202),  und  zwar  so  hoch  als  das  Skenenge- 
bS>ude  ist  (952).  Ob  aber  die  obersten  Theile  desselben  mit 
Wolken  mnzogen  waren,  wie  Geppert  aus  818  schliesst,  ist 
sehr  unsicher.  Bis  in  die  Wolkenregion  soil  der  Abhang  frei- 
lich  reichen,  aber  eine  weitere  Hindeutung  auf  die  Wolken 
fehlt;  und  so  konnte  dies  leicht  zu  den  Dingen  gehoren,  die 
man  sich  vorstellen  sollte,  aber  nicht  sah.  Da  Menschen  den 
Felsabhang  auf  der  Skene  hinansteigen,  so  miissen  Treppen 
und  Stufen,  die  durch  Gebiisch  und  Felsen  dem  Anblicke  der 
Zusehauer  entzogen  waren,  da  gewesen  sein.  Die  Wohnung 
des  Wiedehopfs,  hoch  im  Gebiische  liegend,  hat  sich  daher  si- 
cher  auf  einem  der  langs  der  Biihne  vorstehenden  Balcone 
befunden ;  ja  es  sind  sogar  Raume  in  der  Hohe  vor  der  Skene 
vorhanden  gewesen,  die  so  gross  waren,  dass  mehrere  Men- 
schen wie  in  einem  Lager  oder  WaflFenplatze  (389)  in  ihnen 
herumgehen  konnten ;  wozu  freilich  auch  kein  ilbergrosser  Raum 
braucht  hergerichtet  worden  zu  sein.  Da  Gebaude  fehlen,  so 
kann  nur  yon  Zugangen  die  Rede  sein^  imd  die  angegebene 
Scenerie  muss  sich  uber  die  ganze  Biihne  hin  erstreckt  haben. 
Eine  Veranderung  der  Scenerie  tritt  1565  ein,  worliber  spMrter 
das  Nothige  gesagt  werden  soil.  ZugSnge  haben  sich  ausser 
an  der  Mittelthur,  die  zur  Wohnung  des  Wiedehopfes  fiihrte; 
noch  an  der  linken  Seitenthtir,  wo  der  Weg  zur  Erde  hin  war, 
an  der  linken  Nebenthtir,  wo  die  Wohnung  der  Prokne  gewesen 
zu  sein  scheint  666,  und  an  der  rechten  Nebenthtir,  durch 
welche  man  zu  der  Stadt  der  Vogel  gelangte,  befunden;  end- 
lich  auch  einer  an  der  rechten  Seitenthtir,  eben  sowohl  wegen 
des  von  rechts  her  durch  die  Parodos  auftretenden  Chores,  wie 
um  einiger  anderer  Vogel  willen,  die  von  daher  erscheinen; 
also  flinf  Zugfinge.  Veranderungen  treten  in  der  Scenerie  bis 
1565  nicht  ein. 

Von  der  linken  Seitenthtir  her  eintretend  kommen  zwei 
Athener,  von  einigen  Sklaven  656  begleitet,  mit  zwei  V5geln 
in  den  Handen,  imd  steigen  unter  Stolpern  den  felsigen  Abhang 
hinan.  Sie  gelangen  56  zu  der  Wohnung  des  Wiedehopfs,  und 
hier  erscheint  60  Trochilos,  zwischen  dem  Gebiisch  (92, '265)  . 
hervorkommend,  der  84  sich  entferntj^  den  Wiedehopf  zu  rufen. 
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Der  Wiedehopf  erscheint  92  iind  geht  nach  206  in  das  Gebiisch 
an  der  Mittelthiir  zuriick;  und  l&sst  von  da  aus  seinen  Aufruf 
an  die  Vogel  erschallen.  Auf  sein  Rufen  erscheint  von  267  an 
der  Chor  der  Vogel,  und  zwar  zuerst  vier  vereinzeit  auf  der 
Biihne,  danach  der  ubrige  Chor  der  Vogel  in  grossem  Schwarme 
(294)  in  der  Orchestra  von  rechts  als  der  Heimath  her.  Dass 
die  letzteren  durch  die  Parodos  kommeU;  daranlasst  296*)  nicht 
zweifeln.  Daraus  wird  aber  auch  klar,  von  woher  die  vier 
zuerst  erschienenen  Vogel  gekommen  sind;  sie  erscheinen  nicht 
in  der  Orchestra,  nicht  durch  die  Parodos.  Ware  dem  so,  sa 
wiirde  die  Zahl  des  komischen  Chores  gerade  woo.  vier  iiber- 
schritten**);  sie  verschwinden  aber  auch  sehr  bald  so,  dass 
ihrer  hinfort  nicht  weiter  gedacht  wird***).  Sie  sind  also  kein 
integrirender  Theil  des  Chores,. und  erscheinen  daher  auch  ab- 
gesondert  von  demselben.  Wenn  der  Chor  ubrigens  ohne  sein  ge- 
wdhnliches  Eintrittslied  in  der  Orchestra  erscheint,  so  ist  dies 
durch  das  zerstreute  Auftreten  der  Vogel  hinlanglich  motivirtf) 
(vergl.  Geppert  p.  251).  —  Der  von  dem  Chor  der  Vogel  343  ff. 
beabsichtigte  Angriff  auf  die  Menschen  geht  nicht  alsbald  in 
Erfiillung;  erst  um  364  wird  ein  wirkliches  Vordringen  der  Vo- 
gel bemerkbar,  und  zwar  miissen  sie  dabei,  wenn  nicht  s&nunt- 
Uch,  doch  zum  grossen  Theile  auf  die  Buhne  steigen.  Da  aber 
der  Wiedehopf  alsbald  begutigend  sich  dazwischen  legt,  so 
kommen  sie  den  Menschen  nicht  eigentlich  zu  nahe,  und  treten 
400  ihren  RUckzug  nach  der  Orchestra  wieder  an.  Die  nach 
666  aus  dem  Gebiische  kommende  Prokne  erscheint  wohl  an  der 
linken  Nebenthiir,  und  sie  wie  alle  anderen,  die  auf  der  Buhne 
befindlich  sind,  gehen  675  hinein  zum  Epopsff). 


♦)  Ow(f*  t^€tv  h'  ia&'  vTi'  avrdiv  netofxivtov  rriv  itaodov^  auch  der 
Scholiast  erkllirt  etao^og  durch  naqodog. 

♦♦)  Die  267,  274,  279,  287,  297,  298,  299,  301,  302—304  genannten  ma- 
chen  zusammen  28. 

♦•♦)  Als  besonders  prSchtig  ausstaffirt  warden  die  vier  ersten  den  Zu- 
schauem  besonders  vorgefiihrt.  Auch  der  Scholiast  zu  297  schliesst  sie 
aus  dem  Chore  aus;  und  sie  werden  also  wohl  von  den  Seitenthiiren  her 
namentHch  der  rechten  erscheinen,  und  sich  durch  sie,  vielleicht  als  die 
▼ielen  Vogel  einstiirmen,  verliereu.  Sie  konnen  also  keine  Musikanten  sein, 
wie  Wieseler  meint. 

f )  Warum  Seeger  den  Phoinikopteros  durch  die  linke  Parodos  auftre- 
ten iksst,  wsihrend  der  andere  Chor  von  rechts  her  erscheinen  soil,  be- 
(preife  ich  nicht 

ft)  Seeger  halt  die  Nachtigall  filr  eine  Flotenblaserin ;  und  beachtens- 
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Nach  dem  Ende  der  Parabase  800  kommen  die  zwei  Athe- 
ner  Peisthetairos  und  Euelpides  aus  der  Wohniing  des  Wiede- 
hopfes  herauS;  und  letzterer  geht  847  nach  Nephelokokkygia, 
also  durch  die  rechte  Nebenthiir  ab,  Peisthetairos  hingegen  850 
in  die  Mittelthiir,  einen  Priester  zu  holen^  init  dem  er  dann 
auch  859  (vergl.  die  Schol.  h.  1.)  zurilckkonunt  Fragt  mail, 
wie  der  Priester  zu  den  Vogeln  kommt^  so  geschieht  es  wohl 
von  der  Voraussetzung  aus,  dass  diese  Sorte  Menschen  sich 
iiberall  vorfindet.  894  geht  er,  da  er  nicht  fortgejagt  wird, 
wohl  in  dieselbe  Thiir  hinein,  durch  die  er  gekommen  ist.  Da- 
rauf  treten  nach  einander  ein  904  ein  Dichter,  der  955,  ein 
Chresmologos  959,  der  990,  Meton  992,  der  1019,  1021  ein 
Episkopos,  der  1032  abgeht,  1035  ein  P«ephismatopoles,  zu 
dem  der  Episkopos  sich  1046  von  neuem  einfindet;  und  letzte- 
rer geht  1055  ab,  nachdem  jener  schon  1047  die  Buhne  verlassen 
hat.  Alle  diese  kommen  von  der  Erde  her,  und  kommen  und 
gehen  also  durch  die  linke  Seitenthiir.  Nachdefn  endlich  1057 
Peisthetairos  in  das  Haus  des  Epops  gegangen  ist,  und  die 
Biihne  leer  geworden  ist^  folgt  wieder  eine  Parabase  von  1058 
— 1157  (vergl.  die  Scholien  zu  1058). 

Nach  der  Parabase  tritt  Peisthetairos  aus  der  Mittelthiir, 
und  von  Nephelokokkygia,  also  von  der  rechten  Nebenthiir  her, 
kommt  1121  der  erste  Bote  (tq^x^i),  der  wohl  1163  durch  die 
Mittelthiir  siqh  entfemt.  Ihm  folgt  von*  der  rechten  Nebenthiir 
her  1170  ein  zweiter  (fita^sl);  und  auch  dieser  verliiert  sich 
1185,  Als  Peisthetairos  und  der  Chor  sich  zum  Kampfe  bereit 
machen.  Gleich  darauf  aber  erscheint  1198  Iris  von  oben  her- 
abfliegend  (vergl.  Schol.  zu  1197,  also  von  rechts,  von  iiber 
der  Nebenthiir  her);  ihr  Gewand  ist  voxn  Winde  aufgebauscht 
(sie  muss  also  an  einem  Seile  sehr  schnell  herabgelassen  war- 
den; vergl.  1203  mit  den  Schol.),  und  sie  geht  1259  durch  die 
linke  Seitenthiir  weiter  zu  den  Menschen*).  1271  konmat  durch 
die  linke  Seitenthiir  der  als  Herold  zu  den  Menschen  abgesen- 
dete  (1269**))  Vogel,  der  1310  in  die  Mittelthiir  abgeht,  damit 


werth  ist,  was  der  Chor  684  von  ihr  sagt,  zumal  da  737  ihrer  von  neuem 
gedacht  wird,  und  ihr  Gesang  dort,  wie  auch  Seeger  angiebt',  ertont 

*)  Fortfliegen,  wie  Seeger  meint,  kann  sie  nicht;  wie'hatte  das  dar- 
gesteUt  werden  sollen? 

*'^)  Die  Absendung  und  das  Abgefaen  desselben  ist  den  Zuschauem 
nicht  sichtbar  geworden ;  ein  im  antiken  Drama  ausserst  seltener  Fall,  der 
aber  in  unserem  Stiicke  noch  eimnal  wiederkehrt  (vergl  1709). 
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Sklaven  Fedem  von  da  mit  Flugeln  u.  s.  w.  herausbringen. 
Der  1337  erscheinende  Patraloias  entflieht  1371,  der  1372  auf- 
tretende  Einesias  1409,  der  1410  zum  Vorschein  kommende 
Sykophantes  1468,  und  hierauf  geht  Peisthetairos  mit  den  Skla- 
ven 1469  (vergl.  die  Scholien)  durch  die  Mittelthiir  ab.  Die  kurz 
vorher  erwlllinten  Menschen  miissen  sS.mmtlich  von  der  linken 
Seitenthiir  her  kommen  imd  durch  sie  sich  entfemen,  wobei 
freilich  auffsdlig  ist,'dass  fast  in  demselben  Momeilte,  wo  der 
eine  sich  entfemt,  der  andere  auf  demselben  Wege  kommend 
da  ist.  Die  Sache  wird  inzwischen  etwas  weniger  anffallend, 
wenn  man  daran  denkt,  dass  die  Wege  von  der  linken  Seiten- 
thiir auB  zur  Erde  je  nach  den  verschiedenen  Localitslten  der 
Erde,  wohin  sie  flihren,  sich  sehr  vervielfachen  und  theilen. 

1494,  nachdem  Peisthetairos  wieder  zum  Vorschein  gekom- 
men  ist,  erscheint  verstohlen  imd  vermummt  aus  dem  Himmel 
kommend  Prometheus.  Da  sein  Ankommen  von  der  Burg  der' 
Vogel  her  nicht  angekiindigt  ist,  so  ist  es  moglich,  dass  er  nicht 
von  der  rechten  Nebenthiir,  sondem  von  der  linken  Nebenthiir 
herkommt.  Er  entfernt  sich  1552  auf  dem  Wege,  auf  dem  er 
gekommen  ist;  und  zugleich  mit  ihm  verlasst  auch  Peisthetai- 
ros die  Biihne,  und  zwar  durch  die  Mittelthiir. 

Die  Biihne  ist  jetzt  leer,  und  wahrend  der  Chor  ein  Spott- 
lied  singt,  welches  auf  die  dargestellte  Handlung  keine  Bezie- 
hung  nimmt,  erfolgt  zwischen  1553 — 1564  die  Aenderung  der 
Scenerie.  Auch  in  der  darauf  folgenden  Scene  greift  der 
Chor  nicht  in  die  Handlung  ein,  sondem  singt  nach  dem  Ende 
derselben  1694 — 1705  ein  ahnliches  Spottlied  wie  das  erste. 
Das  am  moisten  Au£fallende  ist  aber  freilich  die  Umanderung 
der  Scenerie,  wahrend  der  Chor  in  der  Orchestra  ahwesend  ist, 
wozu  sich  ein  Analogon  nicht  beibringen  lasst.  Dennoch  kann 
an  der  Umanderung  selbst  nicht  gezweifelt  werden,  auch  wenn 
man  nur  dar£iuf  sieht,  wie  verschieden  der  Schauplatz  des  zwei- 
ten  Actes  von  dem  ded  ersten  ist.  Die  Handlung  geht  namlich 
nach  Nephelokokkygia  iiber,  von  wo  friiher  nur  Boten  kamen, 
und  wohin  Boten  gingen,  indem  sie  von  der  Biihne  sich  ent- 
femten  (vergl.  1566).  Ueber  das  Aussehen  der  Vogelstadt  selbst 
fehlen  bestinunte  Andeutungen  im  Stiicke  wie  in  den  Scholien; 
aber  sicher  ist  als  Mittelstiick  der  Scenerie  eine  vom  offene 
Kiiche  anzusehen,  in  der  Peisthetairos  iiberaus  thatig  ist.  Da 
erblickt  man  ihn,  von  mehreren  Kochen  in  seiner  Kiichenarbeit 
unterstiitzt,  gleich  beim  Wegziehen  des  friihem  Parapetasma, 
und  die  Gruppe  war  also  beim  Erscheinen  der  zweiten  Scenerie 
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von  Anfang  an  eben  so  da^  wie  die  Gruppen  im  Anfange  des 
zweiten  Actes  des  Aias  und  der  Eumeniden.  In  der  Kiiche 
treffen  den  Peisthetairos  die  von  den  Gottem  kommenden  Ge- 
sandten  1565;  die^  wie  aus  1567  zu  schliessen  ist^  zuFuss  aus 
der  Fremde,  also  von  der  linken  Seitenthiir  her  kommen. 
1693  entfemen  sich  sammtliche  auf  der  Biiline  befindliche  Per- 
sonen;  sie  gehen  in  die  Kiiche  ^  und  von  da  in  das  Haus  hin- 
ein.  Nach  dem  hierauf  folgenden  Chorliede  erscheint  1706  ein 
Bote,  der  meldet,  dass  Peisthetairos  (unsichtbar  den  Zuschau- 
em,  was  gegen  sonstige  Observanz  ist)  nach  dem  Himmel  ge- 
gangen  ist.  Aus  ihm  schwebt  er  auch  1718  als  ein  neuer  Zeus 
mit  Zeus'  Blitzen  in  den  Handen  und  in  prachtvoUer  Kleidung 
mit  Basileia  herab,  und  zwar  ziemlich  langsam,  wie  der  nicht 
kurze  Hymenaios  zeigt,  der  wahrend  des  Herabschwebens  ge- 
sungen  wird.  1759  steigt  Peisthetairos  mit  Basileia  von  der 
Schwebemaschine  ab,  beide  gehen  1762  in  das  Haus,  und  der 
Chor  wird  1755  zur  Hochzeitsfeier  eingeladen.  Dennoch  ruft 
der  Chor  den  Neuvermahlten  nur  Gllick  zu  und  entfemt  sich 
hierauf.  Es  scheint  demnach,  dass  er  fur  jetzt  nicht  die  Bulme 
besteigt,  sondem  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  fort  geht.  Sicher 
wird  er  aber  nicht  verfehlen,  der  Einladimg  Folge  zu  leisten, 
nachdem  er  auch  Hochzeitsschmuck  angelegt  hat.  Denn  an 
ein  Ballet,  wie  Seeger  es  vor  den  Schlussworten  des  Chores  an- 
nimmt,  ist  nicht  zu  denken.  Peisthetairos  kann  es  nicht  mit 
Basileia  auf  der  Biihne  tanzen;  und  fiele  es  dem  Chore  zu,  so 
miisste  der  Text  noch  vorhanden  sein.  Veranderungen  in  der 
Scenerie  kommen,  wie  die  vorstehenden  Bemerkungen  zeigen, 
im  zweiten  Acte  nicht  vor;  von  Thtiren  werden  nur  zwei,  die 
linke  Seitenthiir  und  die  Mittelthiir,  gebraucht. 

Geppert  (pag.  159)  ist  der  Ansicht,  dass  im  ganzen  Stiicke 
nur  ^ine  Scenerie  ist,  theilt  ^ber  nicht  mit,  wie  er  sich  die- 
selbe  von  1566  an  beschaffen  denkt.  —  Sehr  eigenthiimlich 
sind  die  Vorstellungen  Genelli's  (pag.  256,  Anm.  11).  Er  denkt 
sich  eine  buschige  Wildniss,  in  der  Epops  residirt,  und  zwar 
in  der  Art,  dass  er  sagt:  „  Orchestra  und  Logeion,  alles  geht 
anfanglich  fiir  Pisthetairos  und  Euelpides  bergan."  Links  von 
den  Zuschauern  soil  ein  hoher  Fels  auf  der  Scene  sein,  von 
dem  die  schwerbewafl&ieten  Vogel  herabkommen.  Genelli  denkt 
femer,  dass,  wenn  Gebiisch  auch  theilweise  auf  den  Coulissen 
gemalt  war,  doch  vor  demselben  noch  eine  Beihe  wirklicher 
Baum-  imd  Strauchzweige  aufgestellt  war.  Vor  dem  Gebiische 
der  Vogel  habe  sich  eine  Mauer  hingezogen^   in  deren  Mitte. 
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dch  eino  Thur  beftinden  habe^  und  an  dem  rechten  Ende  sei 
eine  offene  Ktiche  vorgebaut  gewesen,  versehen  mit  den  no- 
thigen  Kochgerathen.  Endlich  soil  vor  der  Skenenmauer  ein 
Altar^  auf  demPeisthetairosgeopfert  habe,  sich  befiinden  haben. 
Die  so  eben  beschriebene  Residenz  aber  habe  in  der  beriilim- 
ten  Nephelokokkygia  d.  h.  mitten  in  Athen  gelegen.  —  Ich  be^ 
merke  hierzu  nur^  dass  man  von  Nephelokokkygia  in  dem  ersten 
Acte  nichts  sieht  und  seten  kann^  weil  Boten,  die  von  dorther 
kommen^  von  aussen  her  erscheinen.  Der  hohe  Felsen  ist  im 
Stucke  nicht  bezeichnet;  die  OberflSche  der  Orchestra  kann  nicht 
geneigt  sein;  die  naturlichen  Gebiische  sind  durchaus  iiberfliis- 
sig  und  entstellen  die  Scenerie;  von  der  Mauer  in  der  Nahe 
der  Wohnung  des  Epops  weiss  das  Stiick  nichts.  Endlich 
kann  die  Burg  der  Vogel  nicht  den  Anblick  zeigen,  den  Athen 
irgendwo  hat,  falls  dies  etwa  die  Ansicht  Genelli's  sein  soil, 
Eanngiesser  endlich  spricht  sich  iiber  unser  Stiick  so  aus 
(pag.  166):  ;,In  denVogeln  wird  die  Oberbiihne  gebraucht;  ein 
Luftschloss  aufzurichten  (838),  um  den  Himmel  gegen  die  Gut- 
ter zu  verbauen.  Dahin  fliegt  in  Vogelgestalt  Euelpides  (1.  L), 
daher  kommen  Boten  (1120,  1173).  Von  der  oberen  Euppel 
des  Proskeniums,  die  auch  hier  den  Olymp  vorstellt,  lasst  sich 
Iris  herab,  entgeht  der  Wache  in  der  Vogelburg  (1174),  fliegt 
vorbei  imd  durch  die  Luft  herab  auf  die  Unterbtihne  (1200). 
Eben  daher  lS.sst  sich  auch  Peisthetaros  herab,  als  er  durch 
Prometheus'  Rath  und  Herkules'  Abtriinnigkeit  die  Basilaa  vom 
Himmel  geholt  hat.  —  Die  Scene  der  Oberbiihne  bUdet  hier 
eine  Stadtmauer,  die  sich  vor  den  Augen  der  Zuschauer  er- 
hebt,  wahrend  Vogelgestalten  daneben  als  Erbauer  beschaftigt 
sind."  —  In  dieser  Exposition  ist  mir  zuvo-fderst  nicht  klar 
geworden,  wo  die  Wohnimg  des  Epops  zu  denken  ist,  ob  oben 
oder  unten.  Dass  eine  Stadtmauer  den  Zuschauem  sichtbar 
ist  und  Vogel  an  ihr  arbeiten,  deutet  der  Dichter  nicht  an. 
Wenn  es  sichtbar  war,  welchen  Weg  Iris  vom  Himmel  aus 
nahm,  so  ist  der  Botenbericht  iiberfliissig.  Die  Annahme  einer 
Oberbiihne  ist  durchaus  entbehrlich  u.  a.  m. 


2  q)rjx€  g. 

Die  Scenerie  bleibt  durch  das  gauze  Stiick  dieselbe,  und 
ist,  wie  mir  scheint,  von  Geppert  pag.  159  und  Seeger  Bd.  U. 
pag.  34  im  Ganzen  richtig  bestimmt  worden.  Die  Handlung 
erfordert  nur  die  Darstellimg  eines  einzigen  Hauses^  und  dieses 
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wird  in  der  Mitte  der  Skene  gelegen  haben.  Da  es  in  der  Stadt 
sich  befindet,  und  die  Schauspieler  gegen  Ende  zu  einem  in  der 
Stadt  zu  haltenden  Schmause  abziehen,  so  ist  nach  rechts  bin 
der  die  Lage  des  Hauses  naber  bestimmende  Stadttbeil  gewiss 
sicbtbar  gewesen.  Die  linke  Seite  der  Biihne  wird  flir  die 
Handlung  nicbt  in  Ansprucb  genommen,  und  die  dort  befind- 
licbe  Decoration  ist  demnacb  lediglich  von  der  Lage^  die  dem 
Hauptgebaude  in  der  Stadt  gegeben  worden  ist,  abhangig.  Das 
Hauptgebaude  selbst  muss  ein  ziemlich  armliches  Aussehen  ge- 
habt  haben;  denn  Philokleon  stosst  ein  Loch  durch  die  Wand 
206  (vergl.  128);  er  ist  oben  im  Schomstein,  und  alsbald  auch 
an  derHausthtir  (zwischen  148  und  152)  und  gleich  darauf  im 
Stalle;  die  Ausdehnung  des  Hauses  nachHohe  und  Breite  kann 
also  nur  gering  gewesen  sein.  Das  Dach  des  Hauses  war 
flach.68;148;  iiber  diesem  ragte  derRauchfang  hervor,  so  dass 
man  sehen  konnte,  wie  Philokleon  144  aus  demselben  heraus- 
steigen  wollte.  Fenster  nach  der  Skene  bin  (ott/;  318)  sind 
wenigstens  zwei  gewesen,*  eines,  durch  welches  der  NS-rrische 
herauskommt,  imd  ein  anderes,  durch  welches  Philokleon  sieht 
ThiLren  zahlt  man  drei,  die  eine,  die  in  das  Haus  selbst  fuhrte, 
eine  zweite,  die  in  den  an  das  Haus  anstossenden  und  mit  ihm 
in  Zusammenhang  stehenden  Stall  ging  178,  182  (es  scheint 
dies  die  rechte  Nebenthiir  zu  sein),  imd  eine  dritte,  die  nicht 
in  das  Haus  fiihrte,  sondem  in  den  Hofraum  138  und  169,  der 
demnacb  dem  Hause  zur  Seite,  wie  der  Stall,  bis  vom  an  die 
Strasse  reichte.  Vor  dem  Hause  imd  zwar  neben  dessen  ngo- 
nvlaiov  befand  sich  der  ApoUon  Agyieus  (389  und  875)  viel- 
leicht  nur  als  Gemalde  am  naQanhaOfia ,  wenigstens  ist  nicht 
mehr  erforderlich ;  Geppert  imd  Seeger  sprechen  von  ihm  frei- 
lich  als  von  einer  wirklichen  Statue.  Nicht  nur  die  Fenster, 
sondem  auch  das  ganze  Haus  war  mit  Netzen  umhangen  (131 
und  die  Scholien  zu  164,  367  ff.)-  Eine  Statue  der  Artemis  wird 
um  des  Gebetes  (368)  willen  nicht  nothig,  wie  Kanngiesser 
meint;  eben  so  wenig  ein  Hekateion,  welches  Geppert  geneigt 
ist  anzunehmen.  Wie  viele  dergleichen  auch  in  Athen  sein 
mochten,  die  Handlung  verlangt,  und  das  Stiick  indicirt  keines. 
Eben  darum  mochte  ich  auch  dem  Hause  nidht  mit  Bestimmt- 
heit  Erker  beilegen,  wenn  sie  auch  sonst  in  Athen  mogen 
haufig  gewesen  sein.  Denn  Aristophanes  braucht  selbst  der- 
artig  gestaltete  Hauser  in  den  Ekklesiazusai.  Wahrscheinlicli 
genug  ist  es  freilich,  dass  auch  bier  dergleichen  Vorbaue  nicht 
gefehlt  haben. 
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Veranderungen  der  Scenerie  treten  im  Stiicke  nicht'ein; 
Thiiren  werden  vier  gebraucht,  namlich  ausser  den  drei  ge- 
nannten  noch  ein  Zugang  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthur  nach  und 
in  die  Stadt. 

Beim  Beginne  des  Stuckes  liegen  zwei  Sklaven  (denn  es 
ist  frlih  Morgens  2,  9)  auf  Wacht  vor  dem  Hause  und  schla^en. 
Sie  konnen  nur  durch's  Ekkyklema  an  ihren  Ort  gelangt  sein. 
136  ruft  Bdelykleon  den  Sklaven  zu  anfzupassen,  heisst  den 
einen  um  das  Haus  herumgehen ,  den  andem  sich  gegen  die 
Thiir  stemmen  (142,  152).  Bdelykleon  selbst  ist  anf  dem 
Dache  (vergl.  68),  und  halt  dort  den  Vater  zuriick  148,  der 
durch  den  Schomstein  entweichen  will,  indem  er  den  letzteren 
zudeckt.  Als  Philokleon  im  Hause  an  der  Hausthiir  poltert, 
muss  naturlich  der  eine  Sklave  an  die  vordere  Hausthiir,  der 
andere  durch  die  Hofthiir  an  die  nach  hinten  aus  dem  Hause 
fohrende  Thiir  eilen;  imd  durch  die  Hofthiir  tritt  auch  der 
Sohn  des  Alten  168  heraus.  178  bringt  der  eine  Sklave  durch 
die  Stallthiir  einen  Esel  auf  die  Biihne,  imter  dessen  Bauche 
Philokleon  hangt,  der  aus  dem  Hause  sich  in  den  Stall  bege- 
ben  hat.  Weiter  wird  Philokleon  in's  Haus  zuriickgedrangt, 
wird  aber  206  wieder  sichtbar,  indem  er  unter  dem  Dache  des 
Hauses  ein  Loch  durch  die  Mauer  stosst.  Nachdem  er  auch 
von  hier  entfemt  worden  ist,  und  sein  Sohn  227  in's  Haus^ 
(wahrscheinlich  durch  die  Hofthiir,  da  die  Hausthiir  zu  oflfnen 
gef&hrlich  scheinen  konnte)  zuriickgegangen  ist,  erscheint  230 
der  Chor  der  Richter  aus  ,der  Stadt  her,  imd  mit  ihnen  vier 
leuchtende  Enaben  (vergl.  Beer  pag.  49),  imd  stellt  sich  vor 
Philokleon's  Hause  auf.  Der  vom  Chore  gerufene  Philokleon 
erscheint  318,  und  ist  eben  im  Begriff  zu  entwischen  379,  383, 
da  ruft  Bdelykleon  395  dem  an  der  Hausthiir  schlafenden  Xan- 
thias^  er  soUe  aufpassen.  Das  Rufen  geschieht  wohl  von  einer 
Oberstube  aus,  in  der  Bdelykleon  schlaft  337,  zumal  da  er  bald 
darauf  402  den  Vater  in  die  Hohe  zu  ziehen  scheint.  Philo- 
kleon, der  sein  Vorhaben  gehindert  sieht,  ruft  400  den  Chor 
zu  Hiilfe;  die  schwachen  Greise  sind  Willens  403,  es  zu  thun, 
fordem  einander  darum  422  auf,  dem  Leidenden  zu  Hiilfe  zu 
konimen;  der  Sklave  Xanthias  aber,  der  sie  456(458)  vom  Hause 
{and  Trjg  oixiag)  fortpriigeln  soil,  scheucht  sie  460  (vergl.  484) 
fort.  —  Wo  erscheint,  wo  verbleibt  in  dieser  Scene  der  Chor? 
Beer  (pag.  46)  lasst  ihn  in  die  Orchestra  einziehen,  aussert  sich 
aber  nicht  weiter  iiber  dessen  femeres  Verbleiben;  Seeger  eben 
80  wenig,   und  auch  die  Scholieh  verhelfen  zu  keiner  Sicher- 
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heit.*)  Mir  scheint  der  Chor  ebenfalls  in  der  Orchestra  ein- 
zutreten;  da  er  hereinschleicht^  kann  es  nicht  aufifallen^  dass 
die  Parodos  fehlt.  Das  Qesprach  der  Greise  mit  den  ihnen 
leuchtenden  Ejiaben  hat  (man  denke  an  die  Chorscene  im  Rhesos) 
nichts  Au£fallendes ;  und  da  die  Orchestra  dem  Orte  derHand- 
lung  benachbart  ist;  so  ist  Phiiokleon's  Wamnng^  der  Chor  solle 
leise  sprechen  und  die  schlafenden  Wachter  nicht  aufvrecken 
(336  ff.^  371);  auch  unter  solchen  Umstanden  wohl  angebracht 
Ftir  das  Eintreten  der  Greise  in  die  Orchestra^  so  dass  sie  sich 
in  einiger  Entfemung  von  Philokleon's  Hause  halten,  spricht 
aber  ganz  besonders  ihre  ubergrosse  Furchtsamkeit ;  anf  den 
Htdferuf  Philokleon's  ermuthigen  sie  sich  403  nicht  dazU;  ihm 
zu  Htilfe  zu  kommen;  sondem  nur  zu  dem  Entschlusse^  dies 
thmi  zu  woUen.  Dies  kann  von  echt  komischer  Wirkung  ge- 
geniiber  andem  eben  ausgesprochenen  Prahlereien  nur  dann 
sein,  wenn  sie  auch  da  noch  in  der  Orchestra  verbleiben.  Erst 
422  sind  sie  so  weit^  es  auf  eine  Hillfsleistung  ankommen  zu 
lassen.  Jetzt  also  erst  werden  sie  die  Biihne  besteigen^  werden 
aber  bald  darauf  von  Xanthias  (456,  460)  wieder  in  die  Or- 
chestra zuriickgejagt.  Der  Sohn  geht  798  in's  Haus,  kommt 
von  da  805,  Philokleon  aber  holt  sich  zwisohen  833 — 843  die 
zu  einer  Gerichtssitzung  fur  nothig  erachteten  Schranken,  und 
es  beginnt  891  der  Hundeprozess,  nach  dessen  Beendigung  1008 
alle  in's  Haus  gehen.  Nachdem  so  die  Buhne  leer  geworden 
ist,  folgt  die  Parabase  bis  1121.  Darnach  kommen  Vater  und 
Sohn  mit  einem  oder  mehreren  Sklaven  1251  aus  dem  HausC; 
und  gehen  1264  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthiir  zvl  einem  Gelage 
ab-  Von  dorther  kommt  1292  der  Sklave  Xanthias,  1324  tau- 
melnd  von  eben  daher  Philokleon,  und  1364  (vergl.  1360)  auch 
Bdelykleon.  Von  der  rechten  Seitenthiir  her  erscheint  1396  die 
Backerfrau  und  geht  dahin  zurtick  1412.  Von  eben  dorther 
erscheint  ein  anderer  Anklager  mit  einem  Zeugen  1415 — 1441; 
endlich  wird  Philokleon   von  Bdelykleon  in's  Haus  (1443)  ge- 


*)  Ein  jiingerer  Scholiast  zu  248  {tva  ^  6gx^,aTQa  nlfigmd-fj)  l&»t  ne 
in  der  Orchestra  auffcreten;  der  Venet.  zu  266  (ysvofisvot  nsQl  tov  ohtov 
Tov  4>tXoxl^a)vos)  and  ein  anderer  zu  270  (tiqo  raiv  S-vQtiv  rov  4>iX.  tfiavrn 
ol  jov  xoQov — ^SovaC)  scheinen  entgegengesetzter  Ansicht  zu  sein.  Der  Rav. 
(zn  408  anoSvaafjLEVoi  SiSoatSi  tolg  naiSCoiQ  ra  tfjLutia,  tva  d^jifi^tfoivraf 
ivx6k(og)  and  ein  anderer  zu  415  (alia  firi  xexQayare:  ravra,  tva  itnoivq 
dgxv^V^*'  o  x^Q^s  ^f*^  itn^Xd-toaiv  ol  naZSeg)  scheinen  ein  Verbleiben  in 
der  Orchestra  anzTmehmen,  aber  anders,  als  jetzt  geschieht,  im  Text  ge- 
lesen  zu  haben. 
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schleppt  1449.  Nach  dem  Chorgesange  meldet  Xanthias;  der 
1474  aus  dem  Hause  komuit^  dass  Philokleon  im  Hause  rast; 
man  hort  letzteren  1482;  1484  kommt  er  heraus,  imd  1500, 
1505  und  1508  kommen  drei  Jungen  (L532),  mit  denen  Philo- 
kleon um  die  Wette  tanzen  will,  indem  er  1514  sagt:  xarafia- 
%iov  y  in  avTOvg.  Man  konnte  glauben,  die  Jungen  waren 
von  rechts  her  gekommen,  und  Philokleon,  der  etwas  hoher  auf- 
warts  am  Hause  sich  befunden  habe,  wolle  weiter  hervortre- 
tend  mit  ihnen  auf  der  Biihne  um  die  Wette  tanzen.  Damit 
stimmt  es  aber  nicht,  wenn  der  Schlussgesang  des  Chores  1516 
beginnt: 

(fige  vw  fifiilg  avroTg  oltyov  $vyx(OQrjfratfj,ev  anavrsg,*) 
JV  i(p^  fjavxiag  rjfjidiv  ngoa&ev  ^EfA^ixC^biaiv  iavrovg. 

und  wenn  es  am  Schlusse  heisst  (1535  ff.) 

all*  i$ay€r,  €l  it  (piiut  oQ/ov/jievot  S-vgaCs 
vfjLag  rdxv'  tovto  yag  ovSsCg  nto  nagog  ^i&gaxev, 
dgxovfievov  Sffrig  anrjXXa^sv  x^g^v  rgvyt^Soiv. 

wozu  der  Scholiast  bemerkt:  eloigxerccc  yag  o  xogog  ogxovinevogy 
ovdafidig  di  i^igxercxi^.  Denn  indem  der  Chor  bei  Seite  tritt, 
ist  klar,  dass  derselbe  voraussetzt,  der  Tanz  werde  in  der  Or- 
chestra vor  sich  gehen.  Das  kann  der  Chor  aber,  da  Philo- 
kleon sonst  nichts  dariiber  gesagt  hat,  nur  dann  wissen,  wenn 
die  drei  Jimgen  in  die  Orchestra  gekommen  sind,  und  er  aus 
narapaTeov  y  en  avTOvg  den  Willen  des  Philokleon,  in  die 
Orchestra  hinabzusteigen ,  ersieht.  Dass  dies  aber  geschieht, 
sehen  wir  aus  dem  Schlusse,  des  Stuckes,  wo  es  heisst,  dass 
der  Dichter  sich  etwas  erlaube,  was  gegen  alle  sonstige  Ge- 
wohnheit  sei;  es  kann  dies  nur  darin  bestehen,  dass  Schau- 
spieler  in  die  Orchestra  gehen  und  von  hier  mit  dem  Chor, 
offenbar  nach  der  rechten  Seite  hin,  sich  entfernen.  Sicher  er- 
scheinen  demnach  die  drei  Jungen  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  in 
der  Orchestra,  und  Philokleon  steigt  zu  ihnen  in  die  Orchestra 
hinab,  (dem  analog  ist  die  Schlussscene  in  den  Illkklesiazusen). 
Dadurch  wird  mm  auch  1517  rjfiMv  ngoad'ev  erklart,  und  der 
wild  nachtanzende  Chor  bedarf  keines  weiteren  Schlusswortes. 
Tanzte  dagegen  Philokleon  mit  den  Jimgen  auf  der  Biihne,  so, 
miisste  der  Chor,  nachdem  jene  von  der  Biihne  sich  entfernt 
haben,  stumm  und  dimim  fortgehen,  was  seinem  Charakter  in 
keiner  Weise  angemessen  ist. 


*)  SchoL  Rav.  zu  1516  in^  dUyov  avaraXtSfiiv, 
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Geppert  (pag.  162)  erklart  die  Worte  1498  ff. 

bZ  Tig  TQttyqtdog  (prjcfiv  d^jifCtcr^at  xaXdig 
ifiol  dioQxriOofiiVOg  iv-9-aS*  EiaCrto, 

in  der  Weise,  dass  eloircj  heissen  soil:  der  komme  zu  mir  auf 
die  Skene  (nicht  aber:  in  mein  Haus)  im  Gegensatz  zur  Or- 
chestra ^  und  er  halt  dafiir^  dass  die  Kinder  des  Karkinos  zn 
ihm  auf  die  Buhne  steigen  nnd  dort  tanzen.  Aber  elaievai  wird 
nie  gesagt;  um  anzuzeigen^  dass  man  aus  der  Orchestra  auf 
die  Buhne  kommen  soil*).  Dagegen  ist  es  der  eigentliche  Aus- 
druck  fiir  den  in  seine  Wohnimg  gehenden  Schauspieler.  Diese 
Bedeutung  kann  dem  Worte  aber  hier  nicht  gegeben  werden, 
da  Philokleon  eben  erst  aus  dem  Hause  gekommen  ist,  und 
zwar  imi  draussen  zu  larmen  imd  zu  tanzen.  Ausserdem  aber 
wird  elaUvai  (vergl.  das  oben  angefiihrte  Scholion  zu  1535)  auch 
von  dem  Schauspieler  gesagt,  der  von  aussen  her  im  Theater, 
und  namentlich  auf  der  Biihne  erscheint;  und  diese  Bedeutung 
ist  es,  die  man  hier  festhalten  muss.  Unter  den  Greisen  des 
Chores  kann  Philokleon  keinen  Tragoden  erwarten;  er  kann 
also  seine  Aufforderung  auch  nicht  an  den  Chor,  wie  Geppert 
meint,  ergehen  lassen,  sondem  an  andere  sonstige  Tragodien- 
dichter.  In  der  That  kommen  auch  die  sich  Meldenden  von 
aussen  her;  der  Chor  dagegen  kommt  dem  Wunsche  des  Phi- 
lokleon nicht  nach ;  er  tritt  bei  Seite,  und  erst  durch  das  Tanzen 
der  Uebrigen  ermuthigt  entfemt  er  sich  ebenfalls  tanzend. 

Ekklesiazusai. 

Die  Handlung  entwickelt  sich  in  einer  Strass^  oder  an 
einem  Platze  von  Athen,  imd  die  Scenerie  stellt,  wie  es  scheint, 
eine  Eeihe  Hauser  mit  ^inem  oder  mehreren  Eingangen  zu 
Seitenstrassen  vor.  Mit  Bestimmtheit  lasst  sich  freilich  nur 
sagen,  dass  das  Haus  der  Hauptheldin  Praxagora  vor  der  Mit- 
telthiir  der  Skene  sich  befindet,  und  neben  demselben  andere 
Hauser  stehen,  aus  denen  die  Frauen  auftreten,  die  nicht  durch 
Statisten  dargestellt  wurden.  Da  aber  die  Untersuchung  in 
Betreff  der  auf  der  Biihne  durch  Schauspieler  dargestellten  Per- 
sonen  noch  nicht  zu  ganz  festen  Eesultaten  gelangt  zu  sein 
scheint**),  so  lasst  sich  nicht  angeben,  welche  von  denFreun- 


N 


*)  Die  aus  der  Eirene  von  Greppert  aDgefiihrte  Stelle  bewebt  es  nicht. 
**)  Vergl.  Bergk's  Ausg.  des  Aristophanes  11.  pag.  XIV.  und  Enger 
in  Jahn's  neuen  Jahrb.  Bd.  6S,  H.  3,  pag.  257, 
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dinnen  der  Praxagora  aus  der  rechten,  welche  hingegen  aus  der 
linken  Nebenthiir  kommt;  und  eben  darum  lasst  es  sich  auch  von 
den  M^nnem  dieser  Frauen  nicht  sagen*).  Zwei  Thliren  schei- 
nen  indess  fur  die  genannten  Personen  hinreichend  zu  sein.  An 
der  rechten  Seitenthiir  flihrt  der  Weg  zur  Pnyx ;  die  linke  Sei- 
tenthiir  ist  vielleicht  gar  nicht  gebraucht  worden.  Eine  Veran- 
derung  der  Scenerie  tritt  bis  876  nicht  ein.  Alsdann  geschieht  ein 
Scenenwechsel,  iiber  den  spater  das  Nothige  gesagt  werden  soil. 
Der  Chor  erscheint  Mifangs  nicht  in  der  Orchestra,  son- 
dem  anf  dem  Logeion,  wie  auch  Beer  anznnehmen  scheint, 
wenn  er  pag.  103  von  Frauen  in  dieser  Scene  spricht,  welche 
sp&ter  den  Chor  bilden.  Seeger,  Geppert  und  Enger  lassen 
dagegen  den  Chor  in  der  Orchestra  auftreten.  Letzterer  sagt 
n^mlich  (Jahn's  neue  Jahrb.  Bd.  68,  H.  3,  pag.  257):  „nach 
dem  Monologe  der  Praxagora  tritt  der  Chor  in  Eeih  und  Glied 
durch  die  Parodos  ein,  und  stellt  sich  auf  der  Orchestra  auf." 
Denmachst  soil  die  Chorfuhrerin  30  und  31  sprechen,  Praxa- 
gora den  Chor  mit  iyat  de  y  vfiag  nQoadoY^wa  iyQrjyoQeiv  an- 
reden,  und  hierauf  sollen  sich  andere  Frauen  und  zwar  auf  der 
Buhne  einfinden.  —  Aber  mag  der  Chor  in  geschlossenen  Reihen, 
wie  Enger  will,  oder  vereiazelt,  wie  Geppert  pag.  251  glaubt, 
in  die  Orchestra  einziehen,  unerklart  bleibt  bei  dieser  Annahme 
das  Fehlen  der  Parodos.  Am  moisten  fallt  es  zwar  auf  bei 
Enger's  Ansicht,  der  zufolge  der  Chor  voUstandig  geordnet  ein- 
tritt;  aber  auch  wenn  Geppert's  Annahme  vorgezogen  wird, 
fallt  es  auf,  dass  die  Parodos  nicht  spater  nachgeholt  wird. 
Dem  Auftreten  des  Chores  in  der  Orchestra  steht  ferner  ent- 
gegen,  dass  der  Chor  sich  in  der  Orchestra  niederlslsst  (vergL 
die  wiederholte  Anrede  der  Praxagora  165  eJ  yvvaixeg  al  xad'- 
rjfievat)'^  dies  thut  er  nie,  ausser  einmal  im  Rhesos,  wo  die 
Sache  durch  ganz   besondere   Umstande  motivirt  ist.     Ferner 


''')  Genelli  (pag.  255)  setzt  zwei  Hauser  in  den  Ecken  des  Proskenion 
an,  eines  dem  Blepyros,  das  andere  der  zweiten  auf  der  Skene  sprechenden 
Fran  gehorig.  Sobaid  aber  Praxagora  nach  Haose  gekommen  ist,  soil  die 
Handlung  erfordem,  dass  das  zweite  Haus  einem  andem  Manne  gehore, 
namlich  dem,  der  die  Sachen  auskramt,  die  er  zum  Gemeingute  hingeben 
will.  Am  Ende  gehoren  beide  Hauser  wieder  zwei  andem  Weibem  an, 
der  hasslichen  Alten  und  der  jungen  Dime.  —  Wenn  jedes  alles  bedeuten 
kann,  lohnt  es  nicht,  von  der  Beschaffenheit  der  Scenerie  zu  reden;  denn 
das  wirkliche  Aussehen  derselben  ist  dann  etwas  ganz  Gleichgiiltiges,  und 
die  Scenerie  wird  eigentlioh  ganz  Uberfliissig.  —  Ueber  Geppert's  Ansicht 
spater. 
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macht  sich  das  Erscheinen  des  Chores  in  der  Orchestra  bei 
Aristophanes  stets  dadurch  bemerklich,  dass  er  an  dem  Dialoge 
abbald  lebhafit  Theil  nimmt;  nie  steht  er  im  Anfange  als  stum- 
mer  oder  passiver  Zuschauer  da.  In  unserm  Stiicke  dagegen 
theilt  ihm  selbst  Enger  nur  30,  41  nnd  49  zu;  dies  spricht  also 
nicht  dafiir,  dass  er  sich  in  der  Orchestra  befindet.  Vielleicht 
Iftsst  sich  endlich  noch  erwahnen,  dass  die  narrische  Verklei- 
dung  der  Frauen  nur  dann  ihre  voile  Wirkung  that,  wenn  die 
Frauen  auf  der  Biihne  waren,  wo  sie  iiber  das  nachste  Terrain 
erhoht  erst  recht  vollkommen  alien  in  die  Augen  fielen,  wie 
denn  der  Dichter  aus  gleichem  Grunde  einzelne  Vogel  von  recht 
wimderbarem  Aussehen  in  den  Aves  eben  deshalb  auf  der  Biihne 
erscheinen  lasst.  Alles  dies  veranlasst  mich  zu  glauben,  dass 
der  Chor  anfangs  auf  der  Biihne  erscheint*).  —  Dass  der  auf 
der  Biihne  redenden  Frauen  ausser  Praxagora  nur  zwei  oder 
drei  sind,  scheinen  mir  Beer  und  Enger  hinlanglich  bewiesen  zu 
haben.  Praxagora  tritt  also  wbhl  im  Anfange  aus  der  Mittel- 
thiir  auf;  die  zwei  ausser  ihr  redenden  Frauen  kommen  wohl 
aus  den  zwei  Nebenthiiren,  die  iibrigen  von  rechts  her,  wo  der 
Eingang  zu  einer  Strasse  sichtbar  gewesen  zu  sein  scheint.  Von 


*)  Wenn  die  eine  der  Frauen  279  sagt:  rjfietg  di  ys  nQototfisv  avtm, 
und  Beer  pag.  103  nebst  Enger  (1. 1.)  avrdiv  auf  den  Chor  bezieht,  so  halte 
ich  das  nicht  fiir  richtig.  Praxagora  fordert  277  alle  anwesenden  Frauen 
auf  zu  gehen,  und  heisst  sie  dies  eiligst  thun  (282) ,  wie  man  daraus  sieht, 
dass  der  Chor  285  sagt  tSga  nqo^alveiv  rifxlv  fatiy  und  die  AufPordenmg 
auf  sich  bezogen  hat.  Wollte  nun  eine  der  auf  der  Biihne  anwesenden 
Personen  unter  diesen  Umstanden  sagen:  wir  wollen  denen  dort  (namlich 
dem  Chore)  voraufgehen,  so  musste  sie  tovtcjv  oder  ein  dem  ahnliches 
Pronomen  demonstr.  brauchen  Das  avrdSv  geht  sicher  auf  ayQoixwv,  und 
in  rifielg  sind  weder  die  Schauspieler,  noch  einige  andere  auf  der  Buhne 
anwesende  Personen,  sondem  alle  beim  Spiel  Betheiligten ,  .seien  sie  auf 
dem  Logeion  oder  in  der  Orchestra,  zu  verstehen,  und  es  heisst  also:  wir 
(die  wir  aus  der  Stadt  sind)  wollen  ihnen  zuvorkommen,  wie  auch  der 
hieran  sich  anschliessende  begriindende  Satz  zeigt  —  Enger  (L  1.  pag.  258) 
sucht  das  friihere  Abziehen  der  auf  der  Biihne  befindlichen  Frauen  auch 
damit  zu  begriinden,  dass  er  sag^  es  fanden  die  drei  Schauspieler  alsdann 
wahrend  des  folgenden  Chorgesanges  Zeit  sich  umzukleiden,  indem  sie  gleich 
darauf  wieder  auffcreten  miissten.  Aber  der  Grand  scheint  mir  nicht  zu- 
reichend.  Im  Kyklops  kleidet  sich  der  Chor,  wie  es  scheint,  wahrend  zehn 
Versen  um.  Hier  dagegen  ist  es  nur  ^in  Schauspieler,  welcher  bald  nach 
dem  Abziehen  der  Frauen  wieder  aufbreten  muss,  namlich  der  welcher  den 
Blepyros  spielt.  Da  dieser  aber  nichts  wdter  zu  thun  hat,  als  den  Manner- 
mantel  abzuwerfen,  den  Frauenrock  umzuhangen  und  vielleicht  die  Masks 
2SU  andern^  so  bedarf  er  nur  eines  Augenblicks  um  sich  umzukleiden. 
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der  Biilme  konnen  die  Frauen  nur  nach  rechts  fain  al^ezogen 
sein,  und  da  das  Lied;  unter  dem  es  geschieht^  zweistrophig  ist^ 
so  kann  es  wohl  sein^  dass  sie  in  zwei  Halbchore  gesondert 
abgehen. 

310  (wie  auch  477)  wird  das  ganze  Theater  leer^  ohne  dass 
ein  Scenenwechsel  eintritt  Die  zim&chst  anf  310  folgenden 
Mftnnerscenen  sind  sehr  einfach.  311  kommt  Blepyros  aus  der 
MittelthuT;  327  ein  zweiter  Mann  aus  der  rechten  Nebenthiir^ 
der  (vergl.  352)  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthtir  zur  Volksversamm- 
lung  abgeht  (356).  Von  eben  daher  kommt  372  (vergl.  376) 
Chremes,  tmd  beide  gehen  nach  Hause^  Blepyros  durch  dieMittel- 
thuT;  der  andere  durch  die  linkeNebenthiir  477.  Hierauf  zieht  der 
Frauenchor,  der  aus  der  Volksversammlung  kommt;  in  die  Or- 
*  chestra  ein.  Um  sich  zu  verbergen;  schleichen  sie  dicht  an  der 
Wand  des  Logeion  hin,  die  hier  ein  %eixiov  vorstellt  (496  em 
(nctdg  TiQoq  to  Teixiov),  und  sehen  500  die  aus  der  Ekklesia 
auf  der  Buhne  mit  Andem  auftretende  (509  ff.)  Praxagora,  die 
demnach  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthtir,  wie  der  Chor  durch  die 
rechte  Parodos  erscheint  Praxagora,  die  den  Chor  warten 
heisst  517,  selbst  aber  in  ihr  Haus  gehen  will,  wird  durch  die 
Dazwischenkunfk  ihres  aus  dem  Hause  tretenden  Mannes  daran 
gehindert520*),  geht  724  wieder  zur  ayoQccj  imd  eben  dahin  auch 
ihr  Mann  durch  die  rechte  Seitenthtir  727.  Ein  zweiter  um  520 
erschienener  Mann  geht  dagegen  in  sein  Haus,  und  erscKeint  von 
daher  wieder  728,  indem  er  seine  Sachen  dem  Staatsvermogen 
einverleiben  will,  weshalb  er  dieselben  durch  einige  Sklaven  867 
herausschaffen  lasst.  Zu  ihm  tritt  aus  einer  Nebenthtir  Chremes 
746,  der  sich  nicht  im  Geringsten  geneigt  zeigt  Gleiches  zu  thun. 
Als  aber  der  von  der  rechten  Seitenthtir  her  erscheinende  Keryx 
zum  Mahle  einladet  834 — 852,  macht  sich  Chremes  mit  dem 
andern  Manne  nach  der  rechten  Seitenthtir  fain  auf  871  u.  876. 

Hier  tritt  nun  eine  Veranderimg  der  Scenerie  ein,  imd  zwar 
wahrscheinlich  in  Abwesenheit  des  Chores,  wie  sonst  immer  der 
Fall  ist  Denn  da  von  hier  an  Personen,  die  bisher  nicht  auf- 
getreten  sind,  aus  Localen,  die  auf  der  frtiheren  Scenerie  nicht 
existiren  konnten,  weil  die  Thtiren  der  Skene  anderweitig  ver- 
wendet  wurden,  kommen,  so  kann  die  frtihere  Scenerie,  die 
tiberdies  fortan  entbehrlich  wird,  nicht  mehr  bleiben.  Man  hat 
zwar,  ^m  die  frtihere  Scenerie  auch  femer  beibehalten  zu  konnen. 


*)  Auch  ein  zweiter  findet  sich  alsbald  ein;   vergl.  710  und  fiber  die 
Scene  uberhaupt  Enger  L  L  pag.  258  und  Beer. 
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wie  denn  auch  Beer  eine  Veranderung  derselben  nicht  zu- 
giebt;  angenommeii;  dass  an  beiden  Seiten  der  Biihne  die  Hauser 
sich  befandeii;  die  einer  von  jetzt  an  erscheinenden  Alten  imd 
einer  Jungen  gehoren;  aber  selbst  diese  Annahme  befiriedigt 
keineswegs.  Denn  die  Scene  zwischen  dem  Jiinglinge  und  ver- 
schiedenen  Frauen^  die  sich  an  ihn  machen,  die  denmachst  folgt^ 
kann  nur  in  einer  ziemlich  engen  Strasse  gespielt  werden,  die 
von  mit  Erkem  versehenen  Hausem  eingefasst  ist.  Da  nun 
uberdies  auch  1125  iind  1128  zeigen,  dass  die  neue  Scenerie 
die  Ziischauer  nicht  in  die  Nahe  von  dem  Hause  der  Praxagora 
versetzt;  da  femer  die  in  der  friihem  Scene  enthaltene  Andeu- 
tung,  dass  Praxagora  auf  die  Agora,  nicht  wie  friiher  zur  Pnyx, 
gehe,  gegeben  worden  zu  sein  scheint,  um  die  neue  Localitat 
anzukiindigen  und  zu  motiviren:  so  ist  wohl  an  dem  Scenen- 
wechsel  nicht  zu  zweifehi. 

Die  neue  Scenerie,  besonders  die  Skenenwand,  stellt  eine 
Seite  einer  Strasse  in  Athen  vor,  und  namentlich  sind  es  vier 
Hauser,  die  deutlich  in  ihi:*  unterschieden  werden.  Sie  scheinen 
sammtlich  hervortretende  Erker,  wobei  die  Balcone  der  Biih- 
nenwand  benutzt  wurden,  oder  wenigstens  Fenster,  die  nach  der 
Strasse  hin  im  ersten  Stock  lagen  und  sich  oflftien  liessen,  ge- 
habt  zu  haben;  wenigstens  steht  dies'  fiir  did  zwei  ersten  der 
an  der  rechten  Halfte  der  Biihnenwand  liegenden  Hauser  fest. 
Von  den  Hausem  gehort  das  am  meisten  nach  rechts  hin  lie- 
gende  einer  Alten,  das  nachste  einem  jungen  Madchen,  die  zwei 
folgenden  einer  zweiten  und  dritten  Alten  zu,  und  die  zu  ihnen 
flihrenden  Thiiren  sind  also  die  an  der  Skene  von  der  rechten 
Seitenthur  bis  zur  linken  Nebenthiir,  oder  die  von  der  rechten 
Nebenthur  bis  zur  linken  Seitenthur  hin  gelegenen.  Welches 
von  beiden  in  der  Decoration  angenommen  war,  lasst  sich  nicht 
mehr  angeben.  Ausserdem  zeigten  beide  Periakten  Ansichten 
von  Gebauden;  denn  nach  beiden  Seiten  hin  fiihren  Strassen. 
Jedenfalls  also  wurden  alle  fiinf  Thiiren  der  Skene  verwendet 
Eine  Veranderimg  der  Scefierie  tritt  dagegen  im  zweiten  Acte 
nicht  ein.  —  Indem  ich  riicksichtlich  der  Handlung  auf  Enger 
(1.  1.  p.  258 — 260)  verweisen  kann,  geniigt  es,  wenn  ich  im 
Einzehien  Folgendes  bemerke:  die  erste  Alte  erscheint  877  an 
dem  Erker  ihres  Hauses  (vergl.  930),  das  junge  Madchen  884 
an  dem  des  Nebenhauses  (vergl.  961  dafiir,  dass  sie  sich  in  der 
Hohe  befindet).  Als  934  der  Jungling  von  der  rechten  Seiten- 
thiir  her  erscheint,  tritt  936  das  Madchen,  937  die  Alte  zurtick. 
Die  letztere  passt  inzwischen  auf  den  Jungling  wohl  auf,  wo  er 
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hin  Mrill,  und  als  er  950  vor  ihrer  Thiir  vorbeigegangeu  ist,  tritt 
sie  951  aus  der  Thiir  ihres  Hauses;  ja  sie  ISuft,  als  er  976  an 
des  M&dchens  Thiir  pocht,  zu  ihm  hin.  W&hrend  sie  ihn  zu 
ihrem  Hause  zuriickbringen  will  1037;  kommt  dasMftdchen  aus 
ihrem  Hause;  letzteres  flieht  jedoch  in's  Haas  1048  zuriick, 
als  eine  zweite  Alte  von  links  her  aus  dem  Nachbarhause  er- 
scheint;  den  Jiingling  der  ersten  Alten  streitig  zu  machen.  Sie 
bleibt  auch  Siegeriu;  aber  als  sie,  nachdem  die  erste  Alte  sich 
inzwischen  wieder  von  der  Biihne  verloren  hat,  1065  ihn  mit 
sich  in  ihr  Haus  nehmen  will^  kommt  aus  dem  weiter  nach 
links  hin  befindlichen  Hause  eine  dritteAlte,  die,  als  die  zweite 
Alte  nicht  nachgiebt;  sondem  den  Jiingling  in  ihr  Haus  zieht^ 
ebenfalls  mit  hineinstiirzt  1111  (vergl.  1095  und  1106).  Nach 
einem  hierauf  eintretenden  Chorgesange  kommt  eine  Sklavin  von 
der  rechten  Seitenthiir  her  (1112),  ihrenHerm  zu  suchen(1125). 
Dieser  kommt  auch  1129  von  der  linken  Seitenthiir  her,  und 
geht  1150  nach  rechts  zimi  Orte  des  Gelages  ab.  Eben  dahin 
begiebt  sich  auch  danach  der  Chor  tanzend,  und  zwar,  wie  es 
scheint,  in  zwei  Halbchore  getheilt,  durch  die  rechte  Parodos. 
—  Die  1112  erschienene  Dienerin  hat  aber  den  Auftrag  gehabt, 
nicht  nur  den  Herrn,  sondem  auch  (1138)  vaodt  Tag  fxeiqaxag 
zur  Mahlzeit  mitzubringen.  Wer  letztere  sind,  ist  streitig;  der 
Scholiast  versteht  Tctg  tov  xoqov  darimter,  Enger  (1.  1.  p.  261) 
T&nzerinnen,  die  sich  auf  der  Biihne  befinden.  Die  Worte  des 
Chores  1114  scheinen  nun  allerdings  anzudeuten,  dass  noch 
mehr  Personen  als  die  Sklavin  auf  der  Biihne  sind;  imd  da 
der  Chor  iiberdies  1152  in  xaadl  lafidv  sich  selbst  andem  ge- 
gentiberstellt,  und  weiter  noch  verheisst,  singen  zu  woUen,  wfth- 
rend  der  Herr  abziehe,  so  scheinen  in  der  That  noch  ausser 
dem  Chore  andere  Frauenzimmer,  Tanzerinnen  oder  dem  Aehn- 
licheS;  auf  der  Biihne  gewesen  zu  sein.  —  Wenn  der  Chor  end- 
lich  1152  sagt:  iv  ooi^  di  xaTafiaiveig^  so  ist  die  Proposition 
hier  gewiss  nicht  bedeutungslos ,  sondern  der  Herr  steigt  mit 
seiner  weiblichen  Begleitung  hier  in  eben  so  anomaler  Weise 
von  der  Biihne  zur  Orchestra  hinab,  wie  es  am  Schlusse  der 
Wespen  geschieht,  um  in  der  Begleitung  des  gesammten  weib- 
lichen Chores  abzuziehen. 

Geppert  (1.  1.  p.  159)  spricht  sich  in  Bezug  auf  die  Scene- 
rie  folgendermaassen  aus:  „mehrmals  scheint  die  Scene  in  den 
Ekklesiazusen  gewechselt  zu  haben,  wenn  schon  sie  Athen  nicht 
verlasst.  Bis  728  belindet  sie  sich  vor  dem  Hause  des  Blepy- 
ros,  von  da  an  (bis  876)  in  einer  andem  StrassC;  darauf  (bis 
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1112)  in  einer  dritten  Gegend,  die  vielleicht  jene  Gegend  des 
Kerameikos  darstellte;  von  der  der  Scholiast  zu  den  Rittem  769 
spricht;  und  zum  Schluss  scheint  sie  in  einen  anstandiger  be- 
wohnten  Stadttheil  zurlickzukehren ;  doch  will  ich  nicht  ent- 
scheiden;  ob  eie  mehr  als  einmal  (1112)  ganzlich^  oder  ob  nur 
theilweise  verandert  worden  ist."  Weiter  heisst  es  p.  165,  dass 
der  Dichter,  um  die  Scene  wechseln  zu  konnen,  an  solchen 
Punkten  die  Aufinerksamkeit  der  Zuschauer  von  der  Biihne  ab- 
lenke,  und  sie  fur  den  CSior  auf  der  Orchestra  in  Anspruch 
nehme;  daher  seien  einst  728,  876  und  1112  Chorgesange  gewe- 
sen.  —  Ob  aber  der  Dichter  die  Aufinerksamkeit  der  Zuschauer 
an  den  angegebenen  Stellen  von  der  Skene  habe  ablenken  wol- 
len,  lasst  sich  erst  dann  entschieden  behaupten,  wenn  nachge- 
wiesen  ist,  dass  eine  Veranderung  der  Scenerie  an  jenenOrten 
nothwendig  eintreten  musste.  Die  vorstehende  Analyse  der  Sce- 
nerie wird  hoffentlich  gezeigt  haben,  dass  gar  keine  Nothwen- 
digkeit,  auch  kein  erheblicher  Anlass  dazu  da  ist. 

« 

Der  Ort  der  Handlimg  ist  der  Platz  vor  dem  Hause  eines 
Winzers  190,  und  das  Haus  selbst  wird  wohl  seinem  Aussehen 
nach  ein  evTekrg  gewesen  sein.  Ausser  der  zum  Hause  fiihren- 
den  Thiir  existirte  eine  zweite  (30, 49),  die  in  den  an  das  Haus 
anstossenden  Hofiraum  fiihrte.  Dieser  mit  einer  Mauer  einge- 
fa4st  ist  in  seinem  Innern  nicht  sichtbar;  in  dem  Hofraume 
aber  befindet  sich  der  Kafer ,  auf  welchem  Trygaios  zum  Him- 
mel  fahrt  Eben  mn  dieser  Fahrt  willen  muss  man  aimehmeii, 
dass  es  nidht  ein  Stall,  sondern  der  Ho&amn  ist,  in  dem  der 
Kafer  gehalten  wird.  In  der  Hofmauer  selbst  scheint  noch  ausser 
,  der  Thiir  eine  Art  Luke  oder  eine  Oeflftiung  sich  befonden  zu 
haben,  durch  welche  dem  Kafer  die  Mistklosse  zugelangt  war- 
den. Ueber  die  weitere  Umgebung  erfahrt  man  nichts ;  vielleicht 
ist  noch  ein  Stiick  eines  Weingartens  sichtbar  gewesen,  und 
diesen  Localitaten  entsprechend  mag  wohl  die  andere  Umgebung 
gewesen  sein.  Dass  es  eine  Berggegend  ist,  in  der  die  Besitzung 
des  Trygaios  sich  befindet,  ersieht  man  aus  dem  Fluge  des 
Trygaios;  denn  da  heisst  es,  dass  er  hoch  au£fahrend  an  und 
aufFelsen  sich  befinde;  diese  mtissen  demnach  den  Zuschauem 
sichtbar  gewesen  sein  und  in  der  Hohe  namentlich  aus  kahlen 
Felsen  bestanden  haben.  Da  aber  gegen  Ende  des  Stiickes  viele 
Handwerker  und  andere  Personen  sich  bei  Trygaios  einfinden. 
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so  mochte  man  geneigt  sein  daraus  zu  schliessen^  dass  es  sich 
nicht  als  ein  ganz  isolirtes  Landhaus  dargestellt  habe^  sondem 
vielmehr  als  in  der  Nahe  einer  Stadt  liegend.  Leicht  kann 
also  nachrechts  bin  etwas  abgebildet  worden  sein,  was  aufdie 
N^he  der  Stadt  binwies,  vielleicht  gar  einige  Hauser. 

Veranderungen  treten  in  der  Scenerie  niebt  ein;  Tbiiren 
sind  vier  erforderlicb,  die  zum  Hause  des  Trygaios  fiibrende 
und  die  an  der  Hofinauer  befindlicbe;  dann  eine  an  der  der 
Stadt  zugekebrten  Seite,  von  wober  1192  nnd  weiterbin  viele 
Menscben  znm  Hause  des  Trygaios  konunen  (vielleicbt  niebt 
^in  Zugang;  sondem  zwei,  die  recbte  Neben-  nnd  Seitentbur); 
die  linke  Seitentbur  bezeicbnet  den  Weg  in  die  Fremde. 

Das  Stuck  beginnt  damit;  dass  zwei  Sklaven  (41,  50)  auf 
der  Blibne  bescbafdgt  sind,  den  grossen  Kilfer  zu  fiittem.  Da 
der  eine  derselben  die  Mistklosse  dem  K^fer  dureb  die  Mauer- 
ofihung  zureicbt,  der  andere  die  Elosse  nabe  der  Hoftbiir  kne- 
tet,  so  bedarf  es  fur  den  Beginn  der  Handlung  keiner  besondem 
Mascbinerie,  sondem  die  Sklaven  treten  wobl  beim  Anfange 
des  Stiickes  rascb  aus  der  Hoftbiir  und  gehen  an  ibre  Arbeit 
Der  KHfer  selbst  ist  natiirlicb  niebt  sicbtbar  (30).  Nacb  ge- 
schebener  Fiitterung  gebt  der  eine  Sklave  dureb  die  Hoftbiir 
49  zum  K^er  binein,  und  als  Trygaios  60  den  andem  von  in- 
nen  her  ruft,  tritt  aucb  dieser  an  die  Hoftbiir  80;  wabrend  der 
K&fer  82  iiber  die  Ho£tnauer  sicb  erbebend  sicbtbar  wird.  Es 
gescbiebt  dies  den  alten  Scbolien  zufolge  vermittels  des  aitoQrjiLia, 
einer  Flugmascbine  (vergl.  Geppert  p.  181),  Der  Sklave  ruft 
bierauf  111  die  Tocbter  des  Trygaios  aus  dem  Hause;  sie  kom- 
men  denn  aucb  dureb  die  Mitteltbiir  und  entfemen  sicb  149 
eben  dabin.  Trygaios  reitet  und  fliegt  inzwiscben  auf  dem  Ka- 
fer  154  inmier  bober,  imd  ist  174  der  obern  Hobe  (dem  Epi- 
skenion)  nabe,  178  am  platten  Dacbe  der  Skene,  und  nacbdem 
Trygaios  dasselbe  betreten  bat,  gebt  die  weitere  Handlung  bier 
oben,  und  zwar  an  dessen  vorderem  den  Zuscbauem  zugekebr- 
ten Rande  vor  sicb.  Auf  dem  Dacbe  ist  die  den  Zuscbauem 
scbwerlicb  sicbtbare  olxia  des  Zeus,  und  der  einstweilen  dort 
residirende  Hermes,  der  180  gegen  den  Rand  des  Dacbes  vor- 
tretend  den  Zuscbauem  sicbtbar  wird,  sagt,  dass  der  Krieg  die 
Birene  (223)  eve^aV  eig  cxvtqov  ^adv,  und  zwar  224  elq  tovtI 
TO  xdxiOy  und  dass  er  sie  mit  vielenFelsen  iiberdeckt  bat  (225: 
ytartei'd'^  OQ^g,  oaovg  avw^ev  €7i€q)6QrjO€  tcjv  kid-uv)^  damit  die 
Menscben  sie  niebt  bekommen.  Aus  alle  dem  scbeint  sicb  zu 
ergeben,  dass   die  Hoble  auf  dem  Dacbe  des  Episkenion  zu 
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denken  ist.  Wie  tief  sie  imter  dem  Standpunkte  des  Hermes 
liegt  oder  hinabreicht^  sieht  der  Zuschauer  nicht^  wie  auch  die 
Hohle  selbst  nicht;  nur  Hermes  und  Trygaios,  die  sich  auf 
der  Hohe  derFelsen  dariiber  befinden,  stehen  vor  ihr.  Als  tief 
in  die  Felsen  hinabreichend  bezeichnet  aber  der  Dichter  die 
Hohle^  weil  er  das  Heraufziishen  der  Gottin  als  ein  schweres  Stiick 
Arbeit  bezeichnen  wiQ.  Sichtbar  hatte  die  Hohle  den  Znschau- 
em  nur  an  dem*  obem  Bande  der  Skenenwand  dargestellt  wer- 
den  konnen;  aber  das  Aufsteigen  der  Gottin  aus  der  Hohle 
ebensowohl,  wie  das  Fortwalzen  der  grossen  Felsblocke  liber 
der  Hohle ;  was  alsdann  ebenfalls  vor  den  Augen  der  zuschau- 
enden  Menge  vor  sich  gehen  musste,  hatte  grosse  Schwierigkei- 
ten  bei  der  Darstellung  veranlasst,  und  zwar  ohne  Noth,  da 
es  nicht  darauf  ankam^  ob  die  Zuschauer  beides  sahen.  — 
Nachdem  sich  Hermes  233  vom  Rande  des  Episkenion  entfemt 
hat,  und  dadurch  den  Augen  der  Zuschauer  entschwunden  ist, 
erscheint  der  Krieg,  und  zwar  in  gleicher  Weise  wie  Hermes 
zuvor,  durch  Vortreten  zum  Rande  236.  Trygaios  hat  sich  aus 
Furcht  vor  ihm  235  versteckt,  jedoch  so,  dass  er,  wenn  er  auch 
dem  Kriege  hinter  den  Felsen  verborgen  ist,  doch  den  Zu- 
schauem  nicht  verschwindet;  denn  er  spricht  auch  von  seinem 
Verstecke  aus,  wahrend  der  E[rieg  die  Stadte  in  seinem  Mor- 
ser  zerstampfen  will*).  Der  aus  dem  Hintergrunde  vortretende 
(252)  Kydoimos  geht  262  fort,  und  nachdem  er  268  zuriickge- 
kehrt  ist,  275  abermals  ab,  um  die  Keule  zu  holen;  und  zwar 
geschieht  dies,  indem  er  sich  einmal  nSBth  rechts,  das  andere 
Mai  nach  links  vom  Kjiege,  allm^hlich  vom  Rande  des  Daches 
fort,  entfemt.  Nachdem  er  280  ohne  Morserkeule  zurUckge- 
kehrt  ist,  wird  er  mit  dem  Morser  287  in's  Haus  geschickt, 
und  eben  dahiu  geht  alsbald  der  Krieg  ab  (indem  sie  vom  vor- 
dem  Rande  sich  nach  hinten  zu  entfemen).  Trygaios,  der  sich 
von  289  an  allein  sieht,  kommt  nun  aus  seinem  Verstecke  her- 
vor  und  fordert  294  die  Hellenen  auf,  die  Eirene  aus  der  Hohle 
zu  Ziehen,  ehe  die  neue  Morserkeule  fertig  wird.  Er  ruft  zu 
dem  Ende  alle  Stande  durch  einander  auf,  (299)  mit  Hacken, 
Hebebaumen  und  Tauen  an's  Werk  zu  gehen;  und  in  Folge 
dieses  Aufrufes  erscheint  der  Chor  301.  Er  erscheint  aus  der 
Heimath  des  Trygaios,  also  von  rechts  her,  und  zwar  in  der 
Orchestra;  denn  es  ist  kein  besonderer  Grund  vorhanden,  dies 
auf  der  Biihne  geschehen    zu  lassen.    Dazu  kommt,  dass  der 


*)  Der  Morser  braucht  wegen  230  keineswegs  sichtbar  zu  sein. 
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Chor  (325  flf.)  einen  Tanz  auflfuhrt,  was  aiif  der  Skene  nicht 
thunlich  ist.  Als  der  Chor  361  fragt:  nol  Tovg  ki^ovg  d(pek- 
^Ofievy  erscheint  Hermes  am  Rande  des  Episkenion ;  mid  nach- 
dem  er  in  so  weit  begutigt  worden  ist,  dass  er  gegen  das  Her- 
aufziehen  der  Eirene  nichts  weiter  einzuwenden  hat,  rath  er  dem 
Chore  426  tdig  ccfiaig  elaiovreg  (og  Taxiora  rovg  Xld-ovg  aq)el- 
neve.  Der  Chor  erklart  sich  dazu  bereit  und  bittet  den  Her- 
mes iim  weitere  Anweismig.  Da  fordert  Trygaios  den  Chor 
auf,  zu  den  Gottem  zu  flehen,  heisst  ihn  sofort  die  Taue  zu 
Hiilfe  nehmen  437,  mid  458  erfolgt  endlieh  der  bestimmte  Be- 
fehl:  vnoreive  drj  nag  xat  xceTaye  toigcv  ndlqtg,  Der  Rath  des 
Hermes,  zmn  Trygaios  hinaufzukommen,  indem  sie  sich  zmiachst 
in  das  Skenengebaude  begeben  (elaiovreg,  wobei  Hermes  frei- 
lich  aus  der  Rolle  faJlt  und  auf  das  wirkliche  Skenengebaude 
Riicksicht  nimmt),  wird  also  nicht  befolgt,  oder  kommt  wenig- 
stens  nicht  ganz  zur  Ausfuhrung.  Denn  als  die  Choreuten  dem 
Befehle  des  Hermes  zufolge  bis  auf  die  Skene  gekommen  sind, 
erfassen  sie  auf  des  Trygaios  Befehl  das  Seil,  welches  dieser 
inzwischen  herabgelassen  hat,  und  beginnen  zu  ziehen.  Der 
Zweck,  den  der  Dichter  dabei  hatte,  als  er  den  Hermes  seinen 
Rath  ertheilen  liess,  ging  also  lediglich  dahin,  den  Chor  auf 
die  Buhne  zu  bringen ;  und  als  er  dahin  gelangt  ist,  beginnt  er 
seine  Arbeit*)  (vergl.  Schol.  zu  1316  und  62).  —  Es  will  an- 
fangs  nicht  gliicken,  die  Gottin  aus  der  Hohle  zu  ziehen,  bis 
511  die  Landleute  Hand  anlegen,  und  so  erscheinen  denn  520 
die  in  der  Hohle  eingesperrten  Gottinnen.  In  Bezug  auf  das 
Heraufziehen  sagt  Seeger  zu  458  (p.  219):  „wir  erfahren  nicht, 
dass  das  Seilende  in  die  Grube  geworfen  ware,  oder  wie  sonst 
die  Irene  herausgezogen  wird.  Fur  die  Komodie  ist  dennoch 
der  Spass  klar  genug."  Allerdings  erfahren  wir  im  Stticke  nicht, 
wie  das  Herausziehen  eigentlich  vor  sich  geht;  aber  die  ganze 
dazu  erforderliche  Operation  ist  so  einfach,  dass  wir  im  Gan- 
zen  nicht  weit  von  der  Wahrheit  abirren  konnen.  Trygaios 
hat  namlich  ein  Seil,  dergleichen  oben  auf  dem  Biihnendache 
zum  Hinauf-  imd  Herabschweben  von  Gottem  imd  Menschen  wa- 


*)  Der  Scholiast  zu  727  denkt  es  sich  als  moglich,  dass  der  Chor  hin- 
auf (auf  das  Episkenion)  gekommen  ist  —  Dass  doiivai  schlechthin  von 
einem  Aufsteigen  aus  der  Orchestra  auf  die  Skene  gesagt  werden  kann, 
'Hie  Geppert  p.  162  geneigt  ist  anzunehmen,  dafur  fehlt  es  an  Beweisen; 
dass  es  dagegen  solenner  Ausdruck  fUr  das  Eintreten  in  das  Skenenge- 
baude durch  die  Thiiren  der  Skene  ist ,  ist  bekannt 
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ren,    herabgeworfen.     Die    Ghoreuten    erfassen    es   am  iintern 
Ende  und  ziehen,  wie  sie  denn   dazu  eben  aus  der  Orchestra 
auf  die  Biilme  gestiegen  sind.     .Oberhalb   des  Episkenion  hat 
das  Seil  iiber  eine  in  der  Hohe   angebrachte  Rolle   hingefiihrt, 
und  als  Trygaios  oben   auf  denf  Dache  ebenfalls  das  Seil  an- 
fasst  run  zu  ziehen^    muss   er  .beim   Straffanziehen   des  Seiles 
durch  die  Ghoreuten  in  die  Hohe  gezogen  werden  und  am  Seile 
baumehi  (470  ?Axw  xa^aQTwixaL  xajieiiniTrTw  xat  anovda^w  sagt 
er).  —  Die  aus  der  Hohle  scheinbar  heraufgezognen  Gottinnen 
Eirene,  Opora  imd  Theoria  werden  den  Zuschauem  520  sicht- 
bar,  indem  sie  dem  Rande  des  Daehes  naher  treten,  und  550 
heisst  Hermes  den   Trygaios  die  Landleute  zum   antivat  auf- 
fordem.    Dass  hier  nicht  an  ein  blesses  Verlassen  der  Biilme 
zu  denken  ist,  ersieht  man  aus  des  Trygaios  Worten555:  nag 
%WQBL  nqbg  eqyov  elg  ayQOv.    Wenn  aber  trotz  dieser  Weisung 
und  trotz  dem,  dass  kein  Einspruch  dagegen  von   Seiten  des 
Ghores  erhoben  wird,   dennoch   der  Ghor  sich  nidbt  entfemt, 
sondem  im  Theater  anwesend  bleibt,   so  geschieht  dies,  weil 
Trygaios  selbst  das  Fortgehen  dadurch  unterbricht,  dass  er  sie 
560  auffordert,  mit  ihm  zur  Gottin  zu  flehen.   Dadurch  wird  be- 
wirkt,  dass  sie  von  der  Biihne  nur  bis  in  die  Orchestra  herabkom- 
men,  wo  sie  wegen  der  bald  darauf  beginnenden  Parabase  sein 
mussteu;  und  dort  bleiben.    Das  elaievai  und  aniivaij  wozu 
der    Ghor    aufgefordert   wird,   dessen  vollstandige  Ausfiihrung 
aber  jedes  Mai  durch  den  Dichter  gehindert  wird,  sind  abo  die 
Mittel,  deren  sich  derselbe  bedient,  um  ein  Mai  den  Ghor  auf 
die  Biihne  zu  bringen,  und  das  andere  Mai  ihn  wieder  in  die 
Orchestra  zuriick  zu  fiihren. 

Von  den  Gottinnen,  die  anf  obem  Rande  des  Episkenion 
sichtbar  geworden  sind,  rath  Hermes  dem  Trygaios  die  Opora 
und  Theoria  mit  auf  die  Erde  hinabzimehmen  706  und  714;  die 
Eirene  hingegeu)  deren  im  spatem  Verlauf  des  Stiickes  nicht 
weiter  gedacht  wird  (vergl.  Schol.  zu  726),  bleibt  im  EBmmel 
zuriick*).  Da  aber  der  Kafer  fort  ist  (721),  so  rath  Hermes  dem 
Trygaios,  der  fragt:  n(ag  xaraprjoofiai  (725),  alsbald:  tijii 
naq^  avrr^v  ttjv  d^eov.  Welche  Gottin  dies  ist,  dariiber  sind 
sdion  die  alten  Erklarer  uneins  gewesen  (vergl.  die  Schol.  h.  1.); 
indem  einige  an  die  Eirene  denken,  andere  an  die  Athena,  de- 


*)  Daher  sagt  Trygaios  727  cS  Tcoqai,   tma&ov  im  Doalis  und 
Scholion  zu  842  tatog  ^  EiQrjvtf  Iv  j^  ovqav^  ^fietviv,  wahrend  etas  Scbo 
lion  zn  726  auch  die  Eirene  dem  Trygaios  fblgen  lasst 
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ren  ayalfia  im  Theater  gewesen  sei.  Da  aber  eine  Bilds^ule 
der  Athena  fiir  das  gesammte  ubrige  Stiick  nicht  nothig  ist; 
der  Athena  nicht  weiter  gedacht  wird,  femer  wenn  die  Bild- 
saule  unten  auf  der  Buhne  stand;  es  ^Qog,  nicht  Ttaqd  hU>tte 
heissen  miissen^  so  kann  es  wohl  nur  auf  Eirene  bezogen  wer- 
den  (steig  hinab  hier  auf  dem  Wege  neben  der  Gottin  hin), 
indem  Eirene  an  der  Seite  stand;  an  welcher  der  Weg  hinab- 
fiihrte.  Die  Art  des  Hinabsteigens  denkt  sich  Seeger*)  wohl 
nicht  richtig;  wenn  er  sagt:  „es  steigen  Trygaios  und  die  drei 
Nymphen  (soil  heissen:  zwei)  die  Buhnentreppe  in  die  Orche- 
stra hinunter",  und  annimmt,  dass  das  Hinabsteigen  von  den 
Zuschauem  gesehen  wird.  Es  geschieht  yielmehr  im  Innern 
des  Skenengebaudes;  da  eine  andere  Treppe  aus  dem  obersten 
Stocke  nach  unten  nicht  da  ist,  xmd  wahrend  der  demnachst 
folgenden  Parabase  keine  Personen  auf  dem  Logeion  sich  befin- 
den  durften.  Unten  erst  erscheint  Trygaios  818  abermals  den 
Zuschauem;  wahrend  des  Herabsteigens  aber  singt  der  Chor 
die  Parabase.  Indem  er  sich  aber  dazu  vorbereitet;  sagt  er 
729:  fifieig  vade  ra  axevt]  naQadovreg  Toig  axolovd'Oig  dwfiev 
aci^evvj  um  sie  gegen  das  Stehlen  zu  sichem,  wie  der  Chor 
sagt,  in  der  That  aber,  um  sich,  wie  die  Scholien  erinnem, 
tanzfertig  zu  machen.  Seeger  versteht  unter  den  anoloV'd^oL  die 
Theaterdiener;  mir  scheinen  es  vielmehr  die  Begleiter  der  den 
Chor  bildenden  Landleute  zu  sein,  deren  auch  fruher,  nament- 
lich  beim  Ziehen  am  Seile,  gedacht  worden  ist;  und  es  entfemt 
sich  demnach  hier  gerade  so  ein  Theil  von  dem  bisherigen  Chor, 
wie  die  Frauen  und  Madchen  in  den  Froschen  vor  dem  Be- 
ginne  der  Parabase,  wahrend  anderwarts  die  Zahl  des  Chores 
durch  Hinzutretende  vermehrt  wird  (vergl.  Rhesos,  Kyklops, 
Hiketid.  des  Aischylos  etc.)-  Da  ein  Sklave  des  Trygaios  den 
Herm  ankommen  sieht  824,  so  muss  Trygaios  mit  beiden  Got- 
tinnen  von  aussen  her  die  Biihne  betreten,  also  von  der  linken 
Seitenthiir  herkommen.  Er  lasst  mm  842  die  Opora  in's  Haus 
fiihren  und  will  die  Theoria  der  fiovk^  abgeben  (846  anodwao)). 
Der  mit  d^r  Opora  855  in's  Haus  gegangene  Sklave  erscheint 
868  von  neuem,  und  Trygaios  wiederholt  871  seinen  Vorsatz 
in  Bezug  auf  die  Theoria.  Als  aber  Niemand  sich  meldet,  der 
die  Theoria  hiiten  will**),  sagt  er  882:   Tcata^rjao/^aL  avTog  elg 


*)  Desgleichen  der  Scholiast  zu  727 :  xaxuai  in\  triv  dgxv^'^Q''^  xUfiaiiv. 
**)  Wozu  der  Bay.  bemerkt:  6  SwafjCtvoq  (pvXa^ai  tijfy  Sao^CaVy  itog^ 
avTfjfV  naQa^tS  ly  fiovX^. 
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fiiaovq*)  ayofv^  und  weiter  905  (o  nQvtdveig  de%eG9-B  ttjv  Qsw- 
Qiav  d^eaa^  mq  TtQO^ficog  6  TtQvtavcg  TtaQede^azo,  iind  es  ist 
von  908  nicht  weiter  von  der  Theoria  die  Rede,  als  923,  wo 
TavtVjV  ihre  Anwesenheit  verrath.  Eine  geniigende  Erklarung 
daiiiber,  was  mit  der  Theoria  hier  geschehen  ist,  vermag  ich 
nicht  zu  geben.  Jedenfalls  scheint  sie  vonTrygaios  bis  an  die 
in  die  Orchestra  fiihrende  Treppe  geleitet  zu  werden**)  und 
dann  allein  in  die  Orchestra  hinabzusteigen.  Was  unten  weiter 
aus  ihr  wird,  weiss  ich  nicht;  vielleicht  entfemt  sie  sich  ail- 
mahlich  durch  die  rechte  Parodos. 

Die  Vorbereitungen  zmn  Opfer  und  Mahle  machen  keine 
Schwierigkeit,  und  es  ist  nur  zu  bemerken,  dass  942  ein  so- 
lider  Altar  da  ist,  1034  und  1039  ein  Opfertisch  und  wirkliches 
Fleisch  gebracht  wird,  auch  1032  auf  dem  Altare  es  wirklich 
brennt.  Wahrend  des  Opfer s  er scheint  1043  von  der  linken 
Seitenthiir  her  (vergl.  1047)  Hierokles,  der  1126  mit  Schlagen 
abzieht,  und  da  Trygaios  zu  gleicher  Zeit  in's  Haus  geht,  so 
ist  der  Chor  allein  noch  sichtbar  und  singt  wieder  ein  Stiick 
Parabase,  wie  der  Scholiast  sagt  (1127  —  1190).  Mit  1191  tritt 
Trygaios  in  Begleitung  eines  Sklaven  (1193)  aus  seinem  HausC; 
und  sieht  viele  Menschen  1192  zu  seinem  Hochzeitsschmause 
von  rechts  herzustromen  und  zum  Theil  alsbald  in  sein  Haus 
gehen,  von  woher  spater  die  Kinder  erscheinen.  Wahrend  er 
noch  verschiedene  leckere  Braten,  die  eben  ankommen  (vergl. 
Schol.  zu  1204),  durch  Sklaven.  1195  in's  Haus  tragen  lasst,  er- 
scheint  1197  auch  von  rechts  her  der  Sensenschmied,  den  Try- 
gaios  1207  ebenfalls  mit  Andem  in  sein  Haus  gehen  heisst. 
Alles  hingegen  was  mit  Waffen  zu  thun  hat***)  und  sich  blicken 
l&sst  (von  rechts  her  kqmmend,  1208 — 1263),  weist  er  fort.  So 
jagt  er  auch  von  den  aus  seinem  Hause  konmiendeh  Eondem 
1265  den  Sohn  des  Lamachos  fort  1294,  wahrend  er  den  des 
BQeonymos  mit  in's  Haus  nimmt,  nachdem  er  noch  1305  vor 
seinem  Abgange  den  Chor  aufgefordert  hat,  sich  tlichtig  an  die 
Speisen  zu  machen.  Dieser,  dazu  gem  bereit,  (1311)  begiebt 
sich  alsbald  auf  die  Skene ;  imd  sie  wollen  eben  die  Braut  aus 


*)  SchoL  Ray.:  joitg  S^earas  ^   to  fiovXevri^Qiov,    Schol.  Van.  zu  8S7 
nQVTttveig:    tov  Xoyov  anireive   Xomdv  nqbg    ttiv  fiovXtiv  tag  ^^naqaSidovg 

**)  Genelli  p.  253  Note  9  meint,  dass  Trygaios  sie  die  Sti^e  hinab 
zor  Thymele  fohrt  und  sie  dort  auf  den  Altarstein  stellt 
)  Ueber  die  Zahl  der  Personen  vergl.  Beer  p.  42. 
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dem  Hause  holen,  da  tritt  1329  Trygaios  selbst  mit  seiner 
Braut  aus  dem  Hause,  und  iinter  Absingen  des  Hymenaios, 
wahrend  dessen  1339  der  eine  Halbchor  den  Trygaios  forttr&gt 
(demnach  auch  der  zweite  Halbchor  die  Braut,  wiewohl  es  nicht 
ausdriicklich  gesagt  ist;  vergl.  jedoch  die  Sehol.  zu  1340),  ziehen 
der  Chor  und  sM,mmtliche  Personen  ab,  und  zwar  nach  des  Try- 
gaios Willen  1329  slg  dygov,  Der  Weg  dahin  steht  durch  die 
Orchestra  wie  uber  die  Skene  hin  ofifen;  wenn  der  letztere 
im  vorliegenden  Falle  benutzt  wird,  so  geschieht  es  wohl, 
weil  der  Chor  erst  so  eben  die  Orchestra  verlassen  hat  Man 
entfernt  sich  nach  links  hin;  denn  nach  rechts  geht  es  in  die 
Stadt. 

Kanngiesser  (kom.  Buhne  p.  148  ff.)  stimmt  in  den  meisten 
Punkten  mit  dem,  was  ich  eben  angenommen  habe,  iiberein  imd  ver- 
legt  ebenfalls  die  eine  Halfte  des  Stiickes  nach  der  Hohe.  Ja  auch 
die  Art  und  Weise,  wie  er  die  Handlung  in  der  Hohe  vor  sich  ge- 
hen  lasst,  konnte  man  sich  im  Ganzen  sehr  wohl  gefallen  lassen, 
wenn  nur  seine  Voraussetzung  begriindet  ware.  Kanngiesser 
lasst  namlich  den  Trygaios  auf  dem  Mistkafer  vermittels  eines 
Seiles,  das  von  der  Himmelskuppel  auf  die  Erdenwelt  herabge- 
senkt  ist,  reiten,  aiif  der  Oberbiihne  absteigen,  und  den  K&fer 
hoher  hinauf  zum  Kuppeldache  der  Oberbiihne  fliegen,  wo  er 
den  Augen  der  Zuschauer  entschwindet.  Auf  der  Oberbiihne 
geht  nun  die  weitere  Handlung  vor  sich.  Kanngiesser  scheint 
vorauszusetzen,  dass  der  Palast  des  Zeus  und  die  Hohle  den 
Zuschauem  sichtbar  sind,  und  er  denkt  sich,  dass  der  Chor 
ebenfalls  oben  auf  der  Oberbiihne  tanze  und  die  Gottin  aus  der 
Hohle  ziehe.  Am  Schlusse  der  Scene  im  Himmel  lasst  er  den 
Trygaios  auf  Treppen  in  die  Orchestra  (oder  nach  p.  151  viel- 
leicht  aufs  Proskenion)  hinabsteigen;  in  gleicher  Weise  auch 
dell  Chor,  da  letzterer  nicht  ohne  seine  Gerathe,  sondem  mit 
denselben  von  neucm  im  Theater  erscheine.  —  Was  bei  Kann- 
giesser der  Himmel  bewirkt,  lasse  ich  durch  das  Dach  des 
Skenengebaudes  moglich  werden,  und  finde  daher  ein  hoheres 
Auffliegen  des  Kafers,  der  hinter  den  das  Skenendach  bekran- 
zenden  Zinnen  niedergclassen  wird,  unnothig.  Ob  der  Palast 
des  Zeus  imd  die  Hohle  in  dessen  Nahe  den  Zuschauem  sicht- 
bar waren,  dariiber  will  ich  nicht  streiten,  weil  es  fiir  die  Hand- 
lung unerheblich  ist;  moglich  ist  das  eine  wie  das  andere. 
Aber  auf  der  Oberbiihne  (oder  dem  Episkenion)  kann  der  Chor 
nicht  sein.  Nie  (mit  einziger  Ausnahme  der  Okeaniden  im  Pro- 
metheus) tritt  der  Chor  anderswo  als  in  der  Orchestra  oder 
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aasnahmswerse  auf  dem  Logeion  auf ;  eg  ware  also  gegen  die 
Bonstige  Analogie,  wenn  er  hier  in  der  Hohe  sick  befande.  Man 
sieht  uberdies  nicht  ein^  wie  er  hinaufkommen  soil.  Dass  die 
Gotter  in  der  Hohe  wohnen,  ist  in  der  Ordnung;  Trygaios  reitet 
zu  ihnen  hinauf ;  aber  die  Landleute  konnen  nicht  ohne  Um- 
sttode  in  denHimmel  gelangen,  ohne  weiteres  von  daznrErde 
hemntersteigen;  denn  selbst  das  Herabsteigen  des  Trygaios  ist 
durch  die  Gesellschaft  der  Gottinnen,  die  er  bei  sich  hat,  mo- 
tivirt.  In  Bezug  auf  die  Treppe,  auf  welcher  derselbe  herab- 
kommt;  vergleiche  den  allgemeinen  Theil.  Nach  seinem  Herab- 
steigen endlich  erscheint  Trygaios,  da  ein  Schauspieler  ihn  vor- 
stellt,  nicht  in  der  Orchestra,  sondem  auf  dem  Logeion. 

Weit  weniger  bin  ich  mit  der  Vorstellung,  die  sich  GenelU 
macht,  einverstanden.  Er  sagt  p.  256  Note  11:  das  Haus  des 
Trygaios  stehe  auf  der  Seite  der  Heimath  mit  einem  kleinen 
Vorhofe  bis  vorn  an  das  Eck  des  Paraskenion  herausgebaut,  und 
die  Mauer  eines  kleinen  Weingartens  ziehe  sich  an  der  Skenen- 
front  bis  in  den  andern  Winkel  hin,  wo  sie  an  ein  verfallenes 
Tempelchen  (mit  einem  Eingange,  und  mit  einem  Altare  zur 
Seite)  stosse.  Sobald  Trygaios  in  den  Himmel  d.  h.  in  die 
Orchestra  gekommen  sei,  sehe  er  (p.  259  Anm.  13)  das  Tem- 
pelchen fiir  das  Haus  des  Polemos  an,  und  die  Skene  sei  ohne 
weiteres  der  Palast  des  Zeus.  Die  Luftfahrt  des  Trygaios  be- 
stinmit  er  p.  259  Note  15  dahin,  dass  Trygaios  von  der  Seite 
der  Heimath  kommend  in  einer  Bogenlinie,  auf  dem  E^afer  reitend, 
in  der  That  in  den  Aiorai  hangend,  bis  mitten  vor  die  Skene 
sich  senke  und  dann  (p.  256)  nach  der  Seite  der  Fremde  bin  auf 
den  Drpmos  (in  der  Orchestra)  sich  niederlasse.  Das  heisst 
den  Zuschauem  und  ihrer  Einbildungskrafk  viel,  und  zwar  viel 
ohne  Noth  zumuthen.  Erst  soil  die  Skene  die  Heimath  des 
'  Trygaios  mit  einem  Teinpelchen  in  der  Nahe,  dessen  als  auf 
der  Erde  befindlich  nicht  gedacht  wird,  sein;  dann  soil  das 
Tempelchen  die  Wohnung  des  ICrieges  bei  einem  Palaste  des 
Zeus  sein,  den  man  nicht  sieht,  und  zwar  in  der  Nahe  eines 
Winzerhauses  imd  dessen  Umgebung,  die  fiir  den  Himmel  ganz 
unangemessen  ist.  Trygaios  ferner  will  in  den  Himmel  steigen, 
und  wir  sollen  glauben,  er  konmie  in  der  Hohe  an,  wahrend  er 
sich  zur  Erde  senkt.  Ich  erwahne  weiter  nur  ganz  kurz,  dass 
Trygaios  hiebei  in  die  Orchestra  gelangen  soil,  dass  der  Flug 
des  Trygaios  etwas  sehr  schwer  Auszufiihrendes  ist,  dass  eine 
Mauer  des  Weingartens  nicht  erwahnt,  dass  der  Hauptplatz, 
das  Haus  des  Trygaios,  an  die  Ecke  des  Paraskenion  bin  ver- 
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legt  wird.  Was  Gbnelli  endlich  von  dem  ungeheuem  KHfer  er- 
zahlt,  den  der  eine  Sklave  unter  dem  Arme  forttragt^  ist  eben 
so  gnmdlos  wie  seltsam. 

Geppert  (p.  167)  stellt  das  Auffliegen  des  Trygaios  als  et- 
was  niusorisches  dar;  es  sei  namlich  die  Scenerie  um  ihn  her- 
abgelassen  worden,  dadurch  sei  eine  neue  Decoration  mit  dem 
Palaste  des  Zeus  ziun  Vorschein  gekommen;  nachdem  das  Haus 
des  Trygaios  am  Boden  verscliwimden  war.  Hieranf  sei  Try- 
gaios von  seinem  Eafer  abgestiegen  imd  habe  sich  jetzt  vor 
der  Wohnung  des  Zeus  befunden.  Ich  will  nicht  hervorheben/ 
dass  ein  Hinauf-  oder  Herabziehen  der  Coulissen  an  der  Ske- 
nenwand  nicbt  zu  erweisen  ist;  die  Angst  des  Trygaios  wird 
jedenfalls  lacherlieh,  wenn  er  sich  eben  kaum  iiber  den  Erdbo- 
den  erhebt.  Dazu  kommt;  dass  diese  Scenerie  dennoch  nothigt^ 
den  Trygaios  spater  mit  seiner  Gottin  von  der  Buhne  in  die 
Orchestra  auf  der  dahin  fiihrenden  Stiege  herimter  steigen  und 
wahrend  der  folgenden  Parabase  die  Skene  von  neuem  in  das 
Haus  des  Trygaios  sich  imiwandeln  zu  lassen.  Alles  dies  sieht 
Geppert  fiir  zulassig  an;  aber  die  Scholien  geben  keineAndeu- 
tung;  dass  dergleichen  geschehen  sei;  das  Sttick  nothigt  nicht 
dazU;  imd  der  Beweis,  dass  eine  eben  dagewesene  Scenerie 
der  Skenenfront  alsbald  von  neuem  gebraucht  worden  ist,  fehlt. 

Wenn  endlich  Hermann  in  der  Leipz.  Littztg.  1817  Nr.  59 
(wie  ich  aus  Geppert  p.  166  ersehe)  den  Hermes  und  Trygaios 
auf  dem  Theologeion,  die  Grube  dagegen  auf  der  Erde  in  der 
Orchestra  sein  lasst,  so  fallt  auf,  dass  Trygaios,  um  die  GtJt- 
tin  aus  der  Grube  zu  holen,  nicht  zuerst  zur  Erde  zuriickkehrt 
und  dann  die  Hulfe  des  Chores  anrufk.  Dann  ist  aber  auch 
die  Gottin  sehr  unpassender  Weise  unter  den  Menschen  verbor- 
gen  worden,  indem  die  Menschen  in  dem  Falle  sehr  leicht  zu 
ihr  gelangen  konnen.  Endlich  ist  bei  dieser  Gruppirung  nicht 
moglich,  dass  das  Heraufziehen  der  Gottin  so  vor  sich  gehe, 
wie  es  der  Dichter  geschehen  lasst.  Die  Beihiilfe  des  Trygaios 
bleibt  dann  ganz  ausgeschlossen,  und  wie  die  Gottinnen  zu  Try- 
gaios gelangen,  mit  dem  sie  spater  zur  Erde  herabsteigen 
sollen,  sieht  man  vollends  nicht  ein. 

Nephelai. 

Die  Handlung  geht  in  Athen  vor  den  Hausem  des  Strep- 
siades  imd  Sokrates  vor;  beide  Hauser  konnen  also  nicht  fern 
von  einander  liegen.    Das  Haus  des  Strepsiades,  welches  den 
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in  Athen  gewohnKchen  Hausem  dem  Aeusseren  nach  gewiss  selir 
Ulinlich  war,  muss,  wie  sich  aus  der  Lage  von  des  Sokrates  Hause 
ergiebt,  mehr  an  der  rechten  Seite  der  Biihne  dargestellt  wor- 
den  sein,  iind  aus  der  vor  dem  Hause  befindlichen  avXrij  in  der 
beim  Beginne  des  Stiickes  Strepsiades  mit  seinem  Sohne  schlaft, 
flihrte  (19)  eine  Thiir  in  das  Inner e  desHauses;  ein  umzSunter 
oder  ummauerter  Hofraiun  vor  dem  Hause  wird  nicht  nur  nir- 
gends  bemerkKch  gemacht,   sondem  kann  auch  nicht  da  gewe- 
sen  sein,  da  alle  von  da  Ausgehenden  immer  alsbald  auf  die 
Strasse  gelangen.  —  Die  Lage  von  dem  Hause  des  Sokrates  mehr 
an  der  linken  Seite  der  Skene  wird  durch  das  neben  demselben 
erfolgende  Niederschweben  der  Wolken,  das  an  der  linken  Seite 
der  Biihne  vor  sich  gehen  muss,  bestimmt;   und  da  die  Wolken 
vom  Parnes  herabkommen,  auf  diesen  Berg  als  einen  sichtbaren 
hingewiesen  wird  (323  imd  dazu  die  Schol.),  so  ist  auch  dieser 
an  der  Coulissenwand  sichtbar  gewesen,  sei  es  an  der  linken 
Periakte  geschehen,  oder  weiterhin  zwischen  der  linken  Seiten- 
thiir^  die  im  Stiicke  nicht  gebraucht  wird,  und  der  linken  Ne- 
benthiir.    Dass  die  Wolken  an  der  linken  Seitenwand  der  Skene 
herabschweben,  ersieht  man  daraus,  dass  Sokrates  326  aus  der 
RoUe  fallend   sagt,   die  vom  Parnes   herabsteigenden  Wolken 
wurden  naqa   zijv   eiaodov  d.  h.  neben  der  Parodos   sichtbar. 
Das  Aussehen  des  Parnes  lernen  wir  an  derselben  Stelle  ken- 
nen;  denn  die  Wolken  kommen  325   dia  xiov  xolliov  xat  xm 
daalwVy  der  Abhang  des  Berges   hat  also  Schluchten  gezeigt, 
und  ist  wenigstens  theilweise  mit  Gebiisch  oder  Wald  bedeckt 
gewesen.     Das  Haus    des  Sokrates   wird  92   oinldiov  genaimt 
und  hat  ein  den  Zuschauem  sichtbares  dvqtov.    Das  kleine  un- 
ansehnliche  Gebaude  war  aber  nicht  gemalt,  sondem  solid;   denn 
1487  steigt  der  Diener  des  Strepsiades  auf  das  Dach  des  Hau- 
ses,  reisst  dessen  Balken  aus  einander  und  ziindet  die  holzeme 
Bude  an.    Wie  man  sich   die  genauere  Construction  desselben 
denkt,  hangt  von  der  Erklarung  der  auf  93   folgenden  Scene 
ab.    Ich  glaube,   dass  es   einem  eQyaarrjQLOv ,  einem  Schuppen 
ahnlich  war,  dem  entweder  in  geringer  Entfernung  vom  eine 
Mauer  mit  grossem  Thorwege  vorlag,  oder  der  selbst  vofn  mit 
einem  grossen   Thorwege   verschlossen   war.   —   Obgleich   das 
Haus  des  Sokrates  eigentlich  der  Ort  ist,  an  dem  die  Handlung 
meist  hafket,    so  scheint  es   doch  nicht  vor  der  Mittelthiir  der 
Skene  gelegen,    wenigstens  nicht  bis  dahin  sich   erstreckt   zu 
haben,  weil  es  von  der  Seite  her  auf  die  Biihne  vorgeschoben 
war.    Es  lag  also  wohl  in  der  Gegend  der  linken  Nebenthiir. 
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Die  rechte  Nebenthur  bezeichnet  die  Lage  von  des  Strepsiades 
Hause^  die  rechte  Seitenthilr  und  die  Mittelthiir  bilden  die  Zu- 
gange  von  Strassen  oder  Hausern  her,  welche  in  der  Umgebung 
der  zwei  genannten  Thtiren  liegen  mochten.  Da  die  linke  Seiten- 
thilr nicht  gebraucht  wird,  kommen  nur  vier  Thiiren  in  An- 
wendimg.  Eine  Veranderung  in  der  Scenerie  tritt,  den  Schluss 
ausgenommen;  nur  da  ein,  wo  die  Denkwirthschaft  sich  vor  den 
Augen  der  Zuschauer  aufthut. 

Im  Anfange  des  Stuckes  erblickt  man  Strepsiades  unter 
der  aiXfi  seines  Hauses  neben  seinem  schlafenden  Sohne  Phei- 
dippides  und  seinen  Sklaven  (5).  Da  diese  Personen  nicht  vor 
den  Augen  der  Zuschauer  kurz  vor  dem  Beginne  des  Spieles 
sich  dorthin  begeben  und  dort  niederlegen  konnen,  so  miissen 
sie  in  dem  Momente,  wo  die  Darstellung  beginnen  soil,  durch 
das  Ekkyklema  oder  eine  dem  ahnliche  Maschine  dahin  her- 
vorgeschoben  worden  sein,  und  zwar  so,  dass  dessenungeach- 
tet  der  Ein-  imd  Ausgang  zimi  Hause  dadurch  nicht  behindert 
wird.  Denn  20  tritt  ein  Sklave  aus  dem  Hause  und  geht  59 
dahin  fcuriick.  Der  vom  Vater  aufgeweckte  Sohn  geht  125  in's 
Haus,  und  Strepsiades  127  zum  Hiiuschen  des  Sokrates  hin; 
schon  132  pocht  er  dort  an  die  Pforte  des  Hauses,  ein  Schuler 
des  Sokrates  wird,  aber  ohnc  dass  er  die  Thiir  offiaet  (vergl. 
183),  sichtbar  und  unterhalt  sich  mit  Strepsiades  bis  183.  Als- 
dann  erblickt  bei  Oeffnung  der  Thiir  Strepsiades  die  Denkwirth- 
schaft, und  zwar  z^machst  die  auf  der  Erde  hockenden  Schuler 
des  Sokrates,  darauf  auch  andere,  Instrumente,  endlich  219  den 
Sokrates.  Wenn  es  nun  auch^  weil  das  Sttick  selbst  keine  na- 
heren  Indicien  dariiber  beibringt,  nicht  moglich  ist,  mit  voller 
Bestimmtheit  anzugeben,  wie  das  alles  dargestellt  wurde,  so 
lasst  sich  doch  sehr  wohl  zeigen,  dass  eine  Anwendung  von  be- 
sondem  Maschinen  oder  aussergewohnlicher  Skenenanderung 
hierbei  nicht  nothig  war.  Der  Schuler  des  Sokrates,  der  zu- 
erst  mit  Strepsiades  in's  Gresprach  kam,  konnte,  wenn  er  neben 
dem  q)QOVTiaTi]Qiov  befindlich  iiber  eine  das  Haus  vorn  um- 
schliessende  Mauer  guckte,  sich  ganz  bequem  mit  Strepsiades 
unterhalten.  Aber  eben  das  war  auch  thimlich,  wenn  er  aus 
einem  Fenster  oder  einer  Oeflfnung  des  Oberstockes  sah.  Der 
letzteren  Ansicht  steht  nur  das  entgegen,  dass  die  Hausthiir 
nach  abermaliger  AufForderung  des  Strepsiades  sie  zu  offhen 
zu  schnell  geoflfnet  wird,  als  dass  man  meinen  konnte,  der  Schil- 
ler sei  inzwischen  von  oben  her  bis  zu  ihr  gelangt.  Das  q)QOV'- 
TiOTrfiLOv  selbst  denke  ich  mir,  wie  gesagt,  als  einen  Schuppen, 
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der  nach  vom  hin  offen  und  von  der  Strasse  durch  einen 
kleinen  Hof  gesondert  war;  in  der  Hofinauer  aber  befand  sich 
ein  grosser  Thorweg.  Als  letzterer  zuriickgesehlagen  wird, 
kommt  dem  Strepsiades  natiirlich  alles  vor  Augen,  was  nmnit- 
telbar  vor  dem  Scbuppen,  und  zugleich  das,  was  in  dem  jeden- 
falls  nicht  tiefen,  nach  vorn  offenen  Schuppenraume  sich  befand. 
Da  die  Lehrstube  des  Sokrates,  wenn  auch  nicht  dem  Worte, 
doch  der  That  nach,  als  ein  iQyaOTrjQLov  von  dem  Dichter  dar- 
gestellt  wird,  indem  dort  allerhand  Menschen  ktmst-  imd  fa- 
brikmassig  auf  s  Denken  mid  auf  Redekiinste  vorbereitet  wer- 
den,  so  liegt  es  nahe  genug,  sie  als  einen  offenen  Schuppen  zu 
denken.  Hierzu  kommt,  dass  Pollux  ausdriicklich  bemerkt:  h 
de  ^AvTicpavovg  ^AneargiaLg  nal  egyaoti^Qiov  yiyove  to  KaXovfievov 
TtliaioV  o  Ttgavegov  tvot^  r]v  tdig  i^  dygov  fiovat  OTai^fiog  xa« 
Tolg  ovocg,  Ttenolrjxev  igyaarriQiov  ]  denn  was  in  der  einen  Ko- 
modie  geschah,  kann  sehr  wohl  auch  in  andem  geschqhen  sein. 
Nur  braucht  es  nicht  gerade  ein  Stall  gewesen  zu  sein,  den  So- 
krates  sich  ausgesucht  hat;  ein  oinidcov,  wie  es  der  Dichter  93 
nennt,  war  es  in  dem  Falle  docL  Die  ytge/add^ga  aber,  auf  der 
sich  Sokrates  befindet,  ist  nicht  ein  in  der  Schwebe  hangender 
Korb;  denn  wenn  Sokrates  in  ihm  sass  oder  lag,  konnte  er 
nicht  sagen  (225):  aego^atio  (vergl.  auch  Kanngiesser  p.  155). 
Es  war  vielmehr  eine  Darre,  die  entweder  an  holzemen  Stangen 
in  der  Hohe  befestigt,  oder  durch  Seile  an  den  Balken  festge- 
halten  wurde  und  mit  einem  Boden  versehen  war,  der  nur  aus 
einzelnen  Latten  bestand.  Als  eine  solche  Maschine,  die  zum 
Aufbewahren,  vielleicht  auch  zum  Trocknen  von  Gemiisen  und 
andem  hauslichen  Producten  (namentlich  Kase)  eingerichtet  war, 
bezeichnet  sie  schon  der  Scholiast  zu  218  mit  den  Worten:  vvv 
xci  TtegiTTSvovra  (oipa)  eig  avzrjv  (Trjv  xgejuad-gav)  elcod-afXEv  dno- 
Tid^Ead^aCy  und  er  denkt  sich  dieselbe  zugleich  als  x^fijua^^'j^y*). 


*)  Kanngiesser  sagt  p.  156:  „Strepsiades  benennt  die  Dinge,  wis  ein 
unterrichteter  Oekonom,  nach  der  Aehnlichkeit  von  Anlagen  auf  seinem 
Landgute,  wo  solche  Kase-  oder  Obstdarren  unstreitig  oben  am  Hause 
durch  einen  Vorsprung  der  Balken  —  angebracht  waren";  und  er  halt 
demnach  die  xQe/naS-Qa  (p.  154)  fiir  die  Oberbiihne,  die  mit  einem  kleinen 
Vorsprunge  iiber  die  Skene  vorlief,  und  an  beiden  Enden  mit  den  Trag- 
balken  auf  den  Seitenwanden  ruhte ;  es  ist  ihm  dieselbe  also  eine  Art  Bal- 
con.  —  So  wahr  es  ist,  dass  Sokrates  in  der  Hohe  geht,  so  ist  doch  die 
Ansicht  iiber  die  xgef^ad-Qu  nicht  ganz  richtig.  Sie  ist  nur  ein  Theil  von 
dem  Hause  des  Sokrates^  sie  ist  nicht  vor,  sondem  in  dem  Schuppen; 
und  da  das  Haus  des  Sokrates  nicht  auf  der  Oberbiihne  sein  kann,  so  auch 
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Aus  dem  bereits  G^sagten  ergiebt  sich  UbrigenS;  dass  das  Hans 
des  Sokrates  and  die  nQSfidd'Qa  nicht  durch  ein  blosses  nccQa- 
jthaofia  dargestellt  werden  konntc;  es  musste  j^Ues  dies  solid 
sein  mid  wurde  nacb  den  Scholien  don  Zuschaueni  dnrcH/^rof^fiy- 
xt-xAiy/ua  sichfbar.  Dor  Scholiast  zu  den  Worten  t52r  xo/rrw 
TTjv  3vqay  bemerkt  nUmlich:  xovto  di  /ro^cyxrxAK^a.  Da  nun 
das  xonreiv  nicht  irgendwie  hereing^schoben  werden  kann^  so 
kann  dasNom^i  nur  anf  ^'^ay  gehen.  Erinnert  man  sich  aber 
waiter,  dass  Ekkyklema  und  En-  (oder  Eis-)kyklema  Maschi- 
nen  sind,  vermittels  deren  GegenstS.nde  aus  den  Tbtlren  der 
hintem  Skenenwand  plotzlich  vor  die  Augen  der  Zusehauer  ge- 
bracht,  oder  ihnen  entzogen  wurden,  sodann  auch  die  auf  ^e- 
sen  Maschinen  befindlichen  OegenstHnde  selbst;  und  dass  fiir 
die  von  der  Seite  b«r.ki  das  Theater  fiihrenden  EingHnge  diQ 
Ausdriicke  uaodoi  wad  naQodfk  yif^chsehir  do  kann  Parenky- 
kletna  nur  eine  Maschine  sein,  durch  welche  GegendtSnde  von 
der  Soite  her  vorgeschoben  wurden,  sodann  auch  die  auf  ihr 
befindlichen  Gegenstande.  Hier  ist  also  die  dvQa  a]^  ein  sol- 
cher  durch  Vorschieben  von  der  Seite  her  sichtbar  gewordener 
Gegenstand  bezeichnet;  als  eben  solcher  zu  218  auch  die  xqs- 
fidS-Qa.  Das  gesammte  Parenkyklema  bestand  aber  nicht  bloss 
aus  diesen  zwei  TheUen,  sondem  aus  dem  ganzen  Hauschen 
des  Sokrates  mit  scinem  Zubehor.  Denn  da  es  solid  sein  musste, 
und  doch  nicht  vor  den  Augen  der  Zuschauer  aufgezimmert 
werden  konnte,  so  blieb  nichts  ubrig,  als  das  bereits  gezim- 
merte  und  zusammcngefugte  Gebaude  von  der  linken  Seite  her 
beim  Beginn  des  Stuckes  hervorzuschieben.  Das  gesammte 
Gebaude  konnte  demnach  nicht  iibermassig  gross  sein.  Mit  der 
eben  gegebenen  Erklarung  stimmt  es  auch,  wenn  das  Wort  Par- 
enkyklema bUdlich  fur  Einschicbsel,  Nebenscene  (yergl.  s.  v. 
Passow  Lex.  herausg.  v.  Rost  etc.)  vorkommt*). 


die  icQifiad^qa  nicht.    Seeger's  Erklarung  durch  Hangematte,  in  der  Sokra- 
tes sitzen  soil  (Note  38  der  Uebers.),  ist  ganz  unstatthaft. 

*)  Was  es  in  den  Scholien  zu  18  und  22  in  unserm  Stiicke  bedeutet, 
gehort  nicht  hierher.  —  Wenn  endlich  ein  spaterer  Scholiast  zu  184  ein 
Drehen  des  iyxvxXrif^a  annimmt,  als  Strepsiades  oga  {(og)  (fiXoaoipovg  xo- 
/diavTag,  so  ist  das  eine  Missdeutung  des  Wortes  rraQsyxvxXrifjitt,  das  er  bei 
altem  Erklarem  gefunden  hatte  und  von  dem  Ekkyklema  nicht  unterschie- 
den  wahnt.  Er  iibertrSgt  daher  alias,  was  er  von  dem  Ekkyklema  wusste, 
ohne  weiteres"  auf  das  Parenkyklema,  wahrend  hier  doch  von  einem  wahrend 
des  Stiickes  erfolgenden  Drehen  oder  Vorschieben  vermittels  der  Maschine 
nicht  die  Rede  sein  kann;  denn  dadurch  wiirde  zwar  erklart,  wie  die  Per- 
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Von  Sokrates  gerufen  erscheinen  die  Wolken;  sie  sind  an- 
fangs,  wtthrend  man  ihren  Gesang  schon  vemimmt,  noch  un- 
aiohtbar,  nftmlich  da  wo  sie  sich  ermahnen,  vom  Okeanos  auf- 
wttrts  auf  die  Berge  zu  steigen  276.  Auch  weiterhin  sind  sie 
noch   verborgen,   indem    Sokrates  292  nnr  auf  ihren  Gesang, 


sonen,  Sokrates  und  seine  Schiller,  zum  Vorschein  kommen,  dagegen  nicht 
erklart,  wie  das  solide  Bauwerk  des  q^QovTiarriQiov  auf  die  Skene  gekom- 
men.  Man  sieht  endlich  alsdann  nicht  ein,  warum  die  Erklarer  nothig  ge- 
funden  haben,  hier  von  einem  Parenkyklema  statt  des  sonst  gewohnlichen 
Ekkyklema  zu  reden.  An  ein  einfaches  Ekkyklema  denkt  auch  Seeger 
zu  183  und  Note  32,  femer  0.  Miiller  kleine  Schriften  I.  pag.  538;  letz- 
terer  sagt:  „in  den  Wolken  bittet  Strepsiades  den  Schiller  des  Sokrates— 
instandigst,  ihm  das  Phrontisterion  zu  offnen;  auf  einmal  (184)  erblickter, 
und  natiirlich  auch  die  Zuschauer  die  ganze  Schaar  der  Schiller  in  wun- 
derlichem  Costiim  und  seltsamen  Posituren,  was  nur  durch  ein  Ekkyklem 
geschehen  konnte,  welches  auch  die  alten  Erklarer  nicht  unbemerkt  lassen. 
(Schol.  zu  184  6q^  J^  (OS  (ftlo(f6(fovg  xofic5vTag  aTQ«(f>iviog  jov  ^yxvxkrj- 
fittjos  (hxvxXriiuaTog  Herm.).  Vergl.  die  dritte  Hypothesis  bei  Dindorf; 
ixlvf^sCafjg  (ixxvxXrj&slarjg  Fritsche)  (f^  Tijg  ^laTQifirjg  of  r€  fxad^ial  xvxXo) 
xad^rifjiEvoi  nivttQol  awoQcjVTai  u.  s.  w.).  Sokrates  erscheint  (218)  daruber 
in  den  Lilften,  und  zwar  auch  auf  einer  kleinen  hangenden  Bilhne  herum- 
geheud  {aiQo^uTcav) ;  wohl  vermittelst  einer  ahnlichen  Vorrichtung,  wie  bei 
der  Studirstube  des  Euripides  zur  Anwendung  kam.     Die  alten  Erklarer 

nennen  dies   obere  Ekkyklem  ein   nttQsyxvxXrjfia Den  Zusanunen- 

hang  beider  Ekkyklemen  wird  man  schwerlich  genauer  angeben  konnen; 
so  viel  sieht  man,  dass  das  obere  und  untere  ziemlich  zugleich  verschwin- 
den,  bald  nachdem  Soki*ates  hinabgestiegen  ist  (237),  da  hemach  von  den 
Schiilem  nicht  mehr  die  Rede  ist,  und  Sokrates  mit  Strepsiades  sich  vor 
dem  Hause  im  Freien  befindet"  u.  s.  w.  Ich  kann  mich  von  derRichtig- 
keit  dieser  Erorterung  leider  nicht  ilberzeugen.  Es  wird  durch  sie  1)  nur 
das  Leichtere,  das  plotzliche  Erscheinen  der  Schiller  und  des  Sokrates,  er- 
klart,  nicht  wie  das  solide  Hauschen  an  Ort  und  Stelle  gelangt  ist.  2)  Die 
Anwendung  des  Ekkyklema  wird  dadurch  sehr  zweifelhaft,  dass  Miiller 
selbst  nicht  vermocht  hat  genau  anzugeben,  wo  das  Ekkyklema  aufhort, 
was  sich  sonst  immer  sehr  bestimmt  nachweisen  lasst.  3)  Da  vonSchaaren 
der  Schiller  nicht  die  Rede  sein  kann,  so  hindert  nichts,  dass  man  die 
zwci  bis  drei  Gruppen  derselben  durch  das  geoffnete  Thor  auch  ohne  Ek- 
kyklema, namlich  an  dem  geoffneten  Thore  sehen  kann.  4)  Der  Text 
inacht  selbst  bemerklich,  wann  imd  wie  die  SchiUer  dem  Anblicke  des 
Sokrates  und  der  Zuschauer  entzogen  werden,  indem  es  195  heisst:  efai^^i] 
wonn  abcr  dem  Folge  geleistet  wurde,  so  war  sicher  kein  Ekkyklema  da. 
5)  Ein  in  dor  11  oho  angewendetes  Ekkyklema,  wie  es  Miiller  fiir  die  Er- 
schcinung  des  Sokrates  nothig  tindet,  ist  ohne  alleAnalogie.  6)  Ueber  die 
Beiloutung  des  oinsten  Scholion  babe  ich  mich  bereits  ausgesprochen;  die 
is  dagegen  kenut  kein  Ekkyklema;  denn  die  von  Fritsche  ver- 
octujr  ist  weder  nothig  noch  wahrscheinlich. 
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nicht  auf  ihre  Gestalt  aufinerksam  macht.  Znm  Vorschein 
kommen  sie  erst  mit  Anfang  der  Gegenstrophe,  als  sie  300  aui* 
Athen  zuschweben;  und  sobald  sie  in  Atben's  Nahe  sind,  schwe- 
ben  sie  323  alien  sichtbar  vom  Fames  herab.  Da  sie  aus  der 
Fremde  kommen^  konnen  sie  nur  von  links  her  erscheinen,  und 
zwar  thun  sie  dies  326  neben  der  eloodog  ganz  langsam  und 
allgemach  (324).  Zuletzt  lassen  sie  sicb^  da  nichts  ihre  An- 
wesenheit  auf  der  Buhne  orfordert,  neben  dem  linken  Seiten- 
gebaude  in  der  Orchestra  zur  Erde  hinunter*).  Nachdem  Strep- 
siades  und  Sokrates  im  Hintergnmde  des  <pQowunrjQiov  ver- 
schwunden  sind  509;  folgt  die  Parabase  bis  626.  Alsdann 
kommt  Sokrates  von  innen  her  und  ruft  633  auch  den  Strep- 
siades  heraus.  Letzterer  bleibt  bis  804;  wo  or  nach  Hause^  also 
iiber  die  BUhne  hin^  geht;  um  seinen  Sohn  zu  Sokrates  zu  holen. 
Sokrates  selbst  scheint  sich  698  von  der  Buhne  zu  entfemeu; 
und  in  seine  Behausung  zu  gehen^  erscheint  von  daher  wieder 
731,  und  geht  813  dahin  zuruck.  Dass  Bergk  723—730  einen 
Schiller  des  Sokrates  als  Unterredner  mit  Strepsiades  annimmt; 
scheint  durch  731  voUstilndig  begriindet  zu  werden.  Der  Schii- 
ler,  der  aus  dem  Innern  der  Wohnung  her  muss  zum  Vorschein 
gekommen  sein,  zieht  sich  bei  oder  nach  730  wieder  in  die- 
selbe  zuruck. 

Sobald  Strepsiades  bei  seinem  Hause  angelangt  ist  (nach 
804),  geht  er  in  dasselbe  hineiU;  erscheint  aber  814  wieder  mit 
seinem  Sohne,  den  er  zu  Sokrates  fuhren  will.  Dies  geschieht**) ; 


*)  Hennann  ist  der  Ansicht,  dass  die  Wolken  auf  dem  gewohnlichen 
Wege  in  die  Orchestra  gekommen  seien;  auch  Gkppert  pag.  182  Anm.  1 
ftt  derselben  Ansicht,  und  lasst  daher  den  Berg  Fames  unsichtbar  sein, 
weil  dieScenerie  das  Innere  von  Athen  dargestollt  habe. —  Geppert(p.  181) 
ist  geneigt,  der  firj/avi^  oine  besondere  komische  Form  zu  geben;  ich  sehe 
dazu  keine  Veranlassung.  Seeger's  Vorstellung  (Uebers.  Note  47)  scheint 
mir  richtig  zu  sein;  nur  finde  ich  ^ie  nicht  ganz  klar.  —  Kanngiesser 
(pag.  159)  meint,  dass  die  Wolken  sich  zuerst  auf  der  Oberbiihne  zeigen, 
daun,  den  Zuschauem  unsichtbar,  auf  einer  Treppe  herunter  gehen,  und 
durch  einen  der  gewohnlichen  Seiteneingange  in  die  Orchestra  einziehen, 
und  zwar  ohne  Wolkencostiim,  was  ihnen  entweder  oben  bereits  abge- 
nommen  sei,  oder  unten  bei  ihrem  Erscheinen  von  der  Theaterbedienung  , 
abgenommen  werde.  Dass  dies  falsch  ist,  zeigt  der  Text  des  Stiickes; 
denn  sichtbar  vor  den  Augen  der  Zuschauer  lassen  sie  sich  allmahlich  in 
einer  mit  Wolken  umkleideten  Maschine  herab,  weshalb  sie  Strepsiades 
anfangs  nicht  bemerkt. 

**)  Nach  843  tritt  wohl  Strepsiades  in  ein  Haus,  ist  aber  847  wieder 
auf  der  Skene  und  zwar  mit  einem  Hahn  und  einer  Henne. 
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Sokrates  kommt  868  aus  seiner  Wohnung;   Strepsiades  kehrt 
nach  888  zu  seiner  Wohnung  zurtick^  Sokrates  dagegen  in  die 
seinige^   nachdem   er  gesagt   hat;   dass  Pheidippides   von  den 
Meistem  selbst  seine  Sache  lernen   solle.     Der  folgende  Chor 
fehlt;  nach  demselben  aber  fordert  der  dUacos  loyog  den  Sdi- 
Ttog  auf  hervorzutreten.     Unter    welchen  Umstanden   dies   ge- 
schieht;  ist  uns  unbekannt;  weil  der  vorhergehende  Chor  fehlt. 
Muthmasslich  erscheinen  die  loyoc  aus  oder  in  des  Sokrates 
Hanse^  und  der  Scholiast  mag  wohl  Recht  haben^  wenn  er  sagt: 
VTtoTceLVTat  ini  T^g  anfjv^g  iv  nkexToig  oixiaxoLg  ol  Xoyov  dUtjv 
OQvi^wv  fiaxofievot.    Auch  hier  scheinen  es  aus  diinnen  Latten 
bestehende  Verschlage  gewesen  zu  sein^  die  tiber  dem  Erdbo- 
den  erhoht  waren^  run  den  Einflussen  desselben  entzogen  zu 
sein.    Dass  der  Eampf  in  Gegenwart  des  Pheidippides  vor  sich 
geht,   ersieht  man  aus  929,  932,  990,  1000,  1043,  1071,  aber 
selbst  Strepsiades  ist  anwesend  gewesen,  wie  1105  zeigt    Er- 
sterer  ist  aus  des  Sokrates  Hause  gekommeti.    Wodurch  die 
Anwesenheit  des  letztem,   der  nur  von  seinem  Hause  herge- 
kommen  sein  kann,    veranlasst  worden,     ist  nicht  mehr  an- 
zugeben  moglich.     Sokrates   hingegen  ist,   wahrscheinlich  uiii 
seine  Unparteilichkeit  zu  zeigen,   nicht  dabeL     1103  ruft  der 
Anwalt  der  gerechten  Sache:  rjTvrjfied^y  d  ncvovfievov,  Ttgog  Tuiv 
'^•ewv  de^aO'd^s  fiov -d'oifidxioVf  wg  i^avTOfioXw  TtQog  vfiSg*)^  d.h. 
ich  gebe  jede  weitere  Vertheidigung  auf,  und  schlage  mich  zu  euch, 
den  Zuscliauem ;  er  wirft  dabei  seinen  Mantel  weg  und  entflieht 
eiligst  von  der  Skene  —  wohin?  wohl  nicht  in  die  Orchestra; 
denn   das   darf  er  als  Schauspieler  nicht,   sondem  hinter  die 
linkePeriakte;  von  da  kann  er,  wann  er  will,  zu  den  Zuschau- 
ern  gelangen,   die"  hier,  wie  auch  Iviederholentlich  vorher,  ak 
der   schlechten    Sache    ergeben    dargestellt   werden.     An  das 


*)  Der  Scholiast  ist  freilich  ungewiss,  ob  detl^ixaiog  loyog  oder  Pheidip- 
pides es  sagt;  aber  ohne  Noth;  denn  aus  1112,  wo  Pheidippides  erklSrt, 
wie  ungem  er  sich  dazu  yerstehe,  ein  Philosoph  zu  werden,  ersieht  man, 
dass  er  die  Worte  in  1103  nicht  hat  sagen  konnen.  Femer  hUtte  Phei- 
dippides auch  nicht  sagen  konnen:  ich  gehe  zueuch  denZnschaaem  iiber, 
sondem  nqdg  tov  ti^ixov  Xoyov.  —  Der  SCxaiog  loyog  ^  dessen  Kafig  nahe 
der  rechten  Biihnenseite  zu  denken  ist,  wirft  wohl  nach  vom,  also  in  der 
Richtung  auf  die  Zuschauer  hin,  seinen  Mantel  fort,  offenbar  um  dnich 
ihn  nicht  auf  der  Flucht  gehindert  zu  werden,  steigt  dann  selbst  nach 
vom,  wie  auf  die  Zuschauer  los,  hinab;  und  wenn  er  dann  hinter  die  Pe- 
riakte  tritt,  so  konnte  wohl  Jeder  es  so  ansehen,  als  schlage  er  den  Weg 
zu  den  Zuschauem  hin  ein. 


% 
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Eunststiick^  das  Seeger  ihn  machen  I&sst,  indem  er  sein  Ober- 
kleid  in  die  Orchestra  hinunter  wirft,  und  dann  hinterdrein 
springt;  ist  also  nicht  zu  denken. 

Nach  1112  entfemt  sich  Pheidippides  und  geht  mit  dem 
adcTtog  loyog  in  das  Haus  des  Sokrates  hinein;  Strepsiades  da- 
gegen  begiebt  sich  nach  Hause^  wie  man  aus  1131  ersieht;  wo 
er  von  neuem  von  daher  erscheint  und  zu  Sokrates  geht.  Die- 
ter kommt  1145  aus  seinem  Hause^  Pheidippides  1167.  Gleich 
darauf  geht  Sokrates  wieder  in  sein  Haus  zuriick;  Strepsiades 
mit  seinem  Sohne  dagegen  1212  in  das  seinige. 

Von  woher  Pasias  1214  und  Amynias  1259;  mit  denen  sich 
Strepsiades  herumzankt,  kommen^  ist  ziemlich  gleichgiiltig,  etwa 
aus  einer  Strasse  oder  einem  Hause  rechts  oder  links  von  des 
Strepsiades  Hause.  1302  geht  Strepsiades  ^  nachdem  Pasias 
schon  1256;  Amynias  1302  sich  entfemt  hat;  in  sein  HauS;  und 
kommt  von  da  mit  Pheidippides  1321.  Nachdem  Pheidippides 
1475  in  das  Haus  zuriickgegangen  ist;  ruft  Strepsiades  1485 
und  1490  seine  Sklaveu;  lasst  das  Dach  des  (pQOvnoTrjQiov  ein- 
schlagen  und  zundet  den  Schuppen  an.  Umsonst  rufen  ein 
Schiiler;  Chairephon  und  Sokrates  aus  dem  schon  brennenden 
Hause ;  was  er  da  beginne;  sie  schreien  wohl;  ohne  dabei  auf 
die  Skene  herauszutreten  (vergl.  Schol.  zu  1508).  Strepsiades 
verschwindet  von  dem  Dache  des  brennenden  Hauses  aus  mit 
seinen  Dienern  hinter  den  Coulissen  zur  Linken,  und  der  Chor 
der  Wolken  zieht;  indem  von  seinem  Charakter  als  Wolken 
dabei  ganz  abgesehen  wird;  durch  die  linke  Parodos  ab. 

B  a  t  r  a  c  h  o  i. 

Der  Schauplatz  in  denFroschen  ist  theils  auf;  theils  unter 
der  Erde,  und  da  beiderlei  LocaHtaten  nicht  fuglich  durch  ^ine 
Scenerie  sich  darstellen  liesseu;  so  ergiebt  sich  schon  darauS; 
dass  hochst  wahrscheinlich  eine  Aenderung  der  Scenerie  im 
Stucke  werde  eingetreten  sein.  Dass  dem  so  war;  erkennen 
auch  die  Scholien  aU;  wenn  es  zu  270  heisst:  ev^'Aidov  Ioitvov 
ta  ngayfiaTay  und  noch  bestimmter  zu  274:  fxevafief^ltjTat  fj 
oxrjvrj  Tcat  yiyovev  vnoyecog.  In  dei*  That  sind  auch  an  dieser 
Stelle  alle  Umstande  der  Art;  dass  sie  eine  Scenenverwandlung 
begunstigen;  der  Chor  ist  nicht  anwesend;  die  Schauspieler 
brauchen  nicht  auf  der  Biihne  zu  bleiben;  das  ganze  Theater 
ist  mithin  leer.  Nicht  der  Art  sind  die  VerhSltnisse  bei  181, 
wo  ein  Scholiast  bemerkt:  ivcav&a  tov  Ttloiov  6q)^BVTog  i^ 
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Xouiod'ai  XQtj  TTjv  aKTjvijv  xai  elvaL  xorra  ttjv  ^AxBQOvalav  Xifivrjv 
Tov  lonov  inl  xov  Xoyeiov  tj  enl  trig  OQXTqGTQCLg.  Denn  hier 
wird  die  Skene  nicht  von  den  Schauspielem  verlassen.  Da 
aber  iiberdies  hier  keine  Nothwendigkeit  fur  eine  Scenenver- 
wandlung  obwaltet,  so  ist  wohl  nicht  zu  zweifeki,  dass  das  Ende 
des  ersten  Actes  mit  270  anzusetzen  ist. 

Die  Hauptobjecte  in  der  Scenerie  des  ersten  Actes  sind  das 
Haus  des  Herakles  und  der  Acherusische  See.  Wie  gross  oder 
klein  das  Haus  des  Herakles  zu  denken  ist,  wie  seine  Umge- 
bung,  sein  Aussehen*)  ist,  von  alle  dem  erfahrenwir  diu-ch 
den  Dichter  nichts,  eben  so  wenig  von  der  Umgebung  des 
Acherusischen  See's.  Dass  dieselbe  ode  und  traurig  sein  muss, 
bringt  seine  Lage  mit  sich;  auf  Felsen,  die  sich  neben  ihm  be- 
finden,  deutet  vielleicht  194  uivaivov  Xid'og  hin;  aber  ob  sie 
hoch  oder  niedrig,  ob  deren  viele  oder  wenige  waren,  dariiber 
fehlt  jede  Andeutung.  —  Was  die  Lage  des  Hauses  und  des 
See's  anlangt,  so  hangt  sie  davon  ab,  von  welcher  Seite  her 
man  Dionysos  im  Anfange  des  Stiickes  auftreten  lasst,  und  sein 
Auftreten  richtet  sich  wiederum  danach,  ob  man  die  Unterwelt 
als  den  eigentlichen  Ort  der  Handlung  ansielxt,  oder  ob  man 
die  Oberwelt  als  den  Ort  der  Heimath  gelten  lasst.  Da  die 
Handlung  bald  nach  dem  Beginne  des  Stiickes  in  die  Unterwelt 
verlegt  wird,  und  die  ganze  ubrige  Handlung  dort  sick  ent- 
wickelt,  demnach  die  Unterwelt  den  Mittelpunkt  der  Handlung 
bildet,  so  scheint  ^es  angemessen,  den  Dionysos  von  links  her 
auftreten  zu  lassen;  und  in  dem  Falle  ist  des  Herakles  Behau- 
sung  an  der  linken  Nebenthiir  zu  suchen,  die  linke  Seitenthiir 
bildet  den  Weg,  auf  dem  Dionysos  erscheint.  Fur  den  Ache- 
rusischen See  bleibt  mithin  die  ganze  rechte  Seite  der  Skene 
tibrig,  und  der  See  reicht  hier  bis  an  die  rechte  Periakte  heran, 
ohne  dass  man  dort  sein  Ende  sieht.  Nach  links  hin  dehnt  er 
sich  bis  in  die  Nachbarschaft  von  der  Behausimg  des  Herakles 
aus;  denn  letzterer  sagt  137:  evd^vg  eni  Xifiv7]p  fieydlr^v  r^^Bigj 
und  kaum  ist  Dionysos  180  von  Herakles  fortgegangen,  so  lasst 
sich  bereits  vom  See  her  der  Ruf  Charpn's  vemehmen;  ja  184 
hat  Dionysos  bereits  ein  Gesprach  mit  ihm  angekniipft.    Aus 


*)  Meyer  (comm.  I.  de  Ran.  Ar.  pag.  5)  meint,  es  habe  das  Aussehen 
eines  Athenischen  Privathauses  gehabt,  aber  doch  so,  dass  Attici  homines 
cHiquam  cvm  Heracleo  quodam  vekiti  Cynosarge  similitudinem  animadver- 
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alle  dem  scheint  sich  zu  ergeben,  dass  der  See  nach  links  bis 
liber  die  Mittelthiir  hinaus  gereicht  hat. 

Zugange  zum  Logeion  sind  im  ersten  Acte  drei  erforder- 
lich,  namlich  ausser  den  genannten  die  rpchte  Neben-  und 
Seitenthiir,  iiber  die  das  Nothige  spater  bemerkt  werden  soil. 
Verandeningen  der  Scenerie  treten  im  ersten  Acte  nicht  ein. 

Im  Anfange  des  Stlickes  tritt  Dionysos  mit  Xanthias  durch 
die  linke  Seitenthiir  auf ;  denn  als  Schauspieler  konnen  sie  nicht 
durch  die  Orchestra  kommen,  und  zwar  reitet  Xanthias  auf 
einem  Esel.  Da  auch  in  den  Wespen  ein  Esel  auf  der  Skene 
erscheint,  so  ist  darin  nichts  Auffalliges.  Xanthias  ubrigens, 
der  mit  dem  Keisegepack  beladen  ist  und  wenig  Lust  bezeigt, 
schnell  vorwarts  zu  kommen,  steigt  alsbald,  wahrend  er  also 
noch  in  der  Nahe  der  Seitenthiir  ist,  ab,  und  der  Esel,  dessen 
hinfort  nicht  weiter  gedacht  wird,  wird  durch  die  Seitenthiir 
wieder  entfemt.  Die  hierauf  folgende  Unterhaltung  bei  dem 
Hause  des  Herakles  dauert  bis  165.  Gleich  darauf  wird  ein 
Todter  herzugetragen  170,  und  mit  ihm  imterhandelt  Dionysos, 
ob  er  nicht  sein  Biindel  tragen  will.  Herzugetragen  kann  er 
nur  durch  Menschen  auf  einer  Bahre  werden,  und  da  er  schon 
171  von  Herakles  angeredet  wird,  so  muss  er  die  Bahre,  falls 
nicht  bei  170  eine  Pause  stattfand,  sehr  schnell  verlassen  haben. 
Aber  es  ist  wohl  iiberhaupt  zweifelhaft,  ob  die  Leichentrager 
den  Zuschauem  sichtbar  werden,  oder  nur  der  Todte  allein, 
nachdem  er  vor  der  Periakte,  wie  man  es  sich  denken  muss, 
abgestiegen  ist,  auf  der  Skene  erscheint.  Der  komische  Effect 
verlangt  das  erstere,  wie  denn  auch  der  Esel  kurz  vorher  den 
Zuschauem  producirt  wurde.  Aber  auch  das  zweite  ist  sehr 
wohl  moglich,  wie  auch,  dass  er  in  dem  Falle  durch  die  Paro- 
dos  herzugetragen  worden  ist,  welcher  Ansicht  auch  Meier*) 
zu  sein  scheint.  Sicherheit  hieriiber  zu  erlangen  diirfte  sehr 
schwer  sein.  —  180  macht  sich  Dionysos  mit  Xanthias  auf 
weiter  zu  wandern;  aber  in  demselben  Momente  wird  auch 
schon  der  Euf  Charon's    nach    rechts    hin    vernonmien.     Da 


*)  Comm.  I.  pag.  8,  wo  er  sagt:  ex  porta  fimesta  {ex  ^HqCatg  nvXaig) 
funus  exportatur  pauperiorts  alicujua  hominis  ..,  ah  aliquot  vespiUonibus, 
qui  uhi  scenae  appropinquarunt  escenditque  morhms,  una  cum  feretro  re- 
cedunt.  Werden  die  Todtentrager  den  Zuschauem  sichtbar,  so  spricht  die 
Analogic  des  Worsthandlers  in  den  Bittern  dafdr,  dass  der  Todte  durch 
die  Parodos  hereingetragen  wird;  erscheint  er  dagegen  gehend,  so  kommt 
er  sicher  durch  die  linke  Seitenthiir. 

SCHONBOSN.  23 
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Charon  erst  rufen  kann^  wenn  er  dazu  Anlass  hat^  nSonlich 
wenn  er  am  Ufer  des  See's  ist,  so  wird  derselbe  den  Zuschau- 
em  nicht  erst  bei  180  sichtbar  geworden  sein,  sondem  schon 
einige  Zeit  vorher,  wahrend  er  tiber  den  See  ruderte*).  Den 
Xanthias  will  er  iibrigens  nicht  in  den  Eahn  nehmen^  und  die- 
ser  ist  daher  genothigt,  um  den  See  naQa  xov  uiiaivov  li&ov 
194  zu  laufen^  iind  er  entfernt  sich  zu  dem  Ende  196.  Da  der 
See  nur  an  der  Rtickwand  der  Skene  in  der  Scenerie  seine 
Darstellung  kann  gefimden  haben^  der  Eahn  Charon's  nor  dort^ 
nicht  am  Hande  des  Logeion^  sich  fortbewegt  haben  kann^  so 
wird  der  Weg  des  Xanthias  mehr  am  vordern  Rande  des  Lo- 
geion  als  an  dessen  Riickwand;  diesseit^  nicht  jenseit  des  See's 
hinge&hrt  haben.  Aus  dem  Ausdnick  neQi^Qe^ecy  den  Charon 
braucht;  muss  man  wohl  weiter  schliessen^  dass  der  Anlande- 
punkt  nicht  diesseit  des  See's  ^  auch  nicht  am  Hossersten  Ende 
desselben  nach  rechts^  sondem  am  jenseitigen  Ufer  des  See's 
Uegt  Xanthias  selbst  aber  kommt  wShrend  der  Ueberfahrt, 
also  im  ersten  Acte^  nicht  wieder  zum  Vorschein;  demnach 
kann  auch  der  uivaivov  Xid-og  nicht  den  Zuschauem  sichtbar 
gewesen  sein;  der  Fels  muss  vielmehr  weiter  nach  rechts  hin, 
als  die  Biihne  reicht^  gelegen  haben^  und  der  Acherusische  See 
ist  also  nicht  seiner  ganzen  Ausdehnung  nach  zu  sehen  gewesen, 
sondem  hat  sich  nach  rechts  hin  tiber  die  rechte  Periakte  hin- 
aus,  wie  schon  bemerkt  wurde,  erstreckt.  Wie  Charon  abo 
von  der  rechten  Seitenthur  her  mit  seinem  Eaime  gekonmien 
ist;  so  wird  er  auch  bei  seiner  Ueberfahrt  nut  Dionysos  hinter 
der  rechten  Periaktd  verschwinden  270.  —  Bevor  Charon  aber 
die  Rtickfahrt  antritt^  ruft  er  197:  sv  %ig  h:i  Ttlei,  anevdhia  in 
den  Eahn  zu  steigen.  Es  meldet  sich  Niemand^  imd  da  nor 
Dionysos  allein  bei  der  Ueberfahrt  gehudelt  wird,  von  Andem, 
die  mitfahreU;  nicht  die  Rede  ist,  so  scheint  Charon  mit  Dio- 
nysos  allein  uberzusetzen,    und   der   unterweges   angetroffene 


*)  Nach  Seeger  ist  Charon  180  am  jenseitigen  Ufer  dee  See's;  ich 
meine  viehnehr:  am  diesseitigen,  wo  Dionysos  sich  befindet,  da  dieser  be- 
reits  188  aufgefordert  wird  in  den  Kahn  zu  steigen.  Auch  mit  dem,  was 
Meier  conmi.  I.  pag.  8  sagt:  vM  rdicto  logeo  {f)  Bacekus  et  Xanthias  ad 
earn  accedunt  locum,  qui  nunc  tabidarum  sive  xaTa^Xrifiartov  ope  pcdudem 
re/erebat,  appellit  navigium,  quod  JiemicycUo  repraesentabatur ,  Charon.... 
per  8cala8  et  portam  Charoniam  (f)  escenderat,  bin  ich  in  keiner  Weise 
einverstanden.  Dionysos  und  Xanthias  konnen  nicht  die  Biihne  yerlassoi, 
ohne  sich  vom  See  zu  entfemen,  und  Charon  kann  eben  danun  nicht  Yon 
der  Charonischen  Pforte  her  erscheinen. 
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Todte  hat  wohl  vorher  den  Weg  eingeschlageii;  den  auch  Xan- 
thias  nehmen  muss. 

In  Bezug  aiif  den  Chor  der  Frosche  sagt  ein  SchoKast  zu 
209:  oix  OQwvrai  iv  t(^  &eaTQ(^  oi  ^(XTQaxov,  ovdi  6  X^Q^Sy 
ccXl^  eaco&ev  ^i^ovvtat  vovg  ^aTQcixovg,  und  Meier  (comm.  I.  p.  9) 
ist  gleicher  Ansicht;  gewiss  mit  Kecht. 

Nachdem  270  Dionysos  mit  Charon  imd  dem  Kahne  ver- 
schwunden  und  das  ganze  Theater  leer  geworden  ist,  tritt  (und 
dieser  Ansicht  ist  auch  Meier  comm.  I.  pag.  10)  die  Scenenan- 
derung  ein.  Die  neue  Scenerie  stellt  die  Unterwelt  vor,  imd 
da  die  Handlung  hinfort  vor  dem  Palaste  Pluton's,  den  auch 
Persephone  bewohnt  (670  ff.);  sich  konzentrirt:  so  muss  der 
Palast  die  Mitte  der  Scenerie  einnehmen.  Von  dem  Baustyle 
und  sonstigen  Aussehen  des  Palastes  ist  keine  Rede,  keine  An- 
deutung  iiber  dessen  Umgebung.  Da  aber  die  in  der  Unter- 
welt thatigen  Wirthinnen  nicht  aus  dem  durch  Aiakos  bewach- 
ten  Palaste  kommen,  ja  der  Dichter  sichtlich  will  durchblicken 
lassen,  dass  die  Einrichtung  in  der  Unterwelt  comfortable  genug 
sei,  so  ist  neben  dem  Palaste  sicher  wenigstens  noch  ^in  Ge- 
baude  gewesen  und  sichtbar  geworden.  Je  weniger  iibrigens 
die  Dunkelheit  und  der  in  der  Unterwelt  herrschende  Nebel 
durch  eine  kiinstliche  Beleuchtung  sich  zeigen  liess,  um  desto 
neblichter  werden  wohl  die  Gegenstande  an  den  Coulissen  dar- 
gestellt  worden  sein.  Denn  es  musste  doch  irgend  etwas  gesehen 
werden ,  aus  dem  sich  abnehmen  liess ,  dass  Xanthias  (wah- 
rend  der  voile  Tag  ihn  und  die  Zuschauer  umgab)  Ursache  hatte 
273  iiber  axoTog  und  fioQ^OQog  zu  klagen,  und  Dionysos  iiber 
jedes  Schreckbild,  das  Xanthias  ihm  vorlog,  in  Angst  zu  ge- 
rathen.  Tappten  doch  auch  beide  so,  als  umgabe  sie  vollstan- 
dige  Dunkelheit,  und  konnten  sie  selbst  nahe  liegende  Gegen- 
stande nicht  unterscheiden.  —  Von  Thiiren  ist  ausser  der  zum 
Palast  fiihrenden  Mittelthiir  und  der  zur  Wohnung  der  Wir- 
thinnen fuhrenden  rechten  Nebenthiir  noch  die  vom  Acherusi- 
schen  See  herfuhrende  linke  Seitenthiir  erforderlich.  Da  aber 
der  Chor,  der  von  der  Skene  her  aufkritt,  aus  Greisen,  Jiing- 
lingcn,  Frauen  und  Jungfrauen  besteht,  und  es  nicht  wahr- 
scheinlich  ist,  dass  sie  alle  aus  ^iner  Thiir  C<i^r  rechten  Seiten- 
thiir) herkommen,  so  diirfte  die  Skene  noch  mehr  Thiiren  ge- 
habt  haben;  ihre  Zahl  vermag  ich  nicht  mit  Bestimmtheit  an- 
zugeben. 

Im  Anfange  des  zweiten  Actes  erscheinen  Dionysos  imd 
Xanthias,   wenn  wir  in  der  Bestimmung  des  Vorhergehenden 

23* 
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nicht  fehl  gegriffen  haben,  durch  die  linke  Seitenthiir,  und  sind 
im  Begriff  ihre  Wanderung  zum  Palaste  Pluton's  fortzusetzen. 
Aber  obgleich  Xanthias  277  rath  vorwarts  zu  gehen,  so  ge- 
schieht  es  doch  nur  unter  dem  aussersten  Zagen  des  Dionyfios 
irnd  mit  grossen  Unterbrechungen,  indem  Xanthias^  des  Diony- 
sos  spottend,  ihn  stets  von  neuem  durch  angebliche  Wimder 
und  Ungethiime,  die  in  ihrer  Nahe  sein  sollen,  erschreckt  *). 
Daher  kann  Dionysos  315  kaum  weit  vorgescbritten  sein,  und 
jetzt  versteckt  er  sich  gar  an  oder  hinter  einem  Felsen,  indem 
er  sicb  den  Coulissen  nahert.  In  den  nachsten  hundert  Versen 
ist  keine  Andeutung,  dass  er  weiter  vorgeht,  und  als  er  431  die 
Mysten  fragt,  wo  Pluton  hd-ad^  olxei,  wird  ibm  434  geantwor- 
tet:  [xrjdev  fiaytgar  ccTteXdijg  —  aXX^  Yod^  in  avTrjv  rfp;  Svqav 
a(piyfX€vog.  Aus  alle  dem  ergiebt  sich  also  ebenfalls,  dass,  wenn 
man  den  Palast  Pluton's  in  der  Mitte  der  Skene  ansetzt,  Kaum 
genug  fur  alles,  was  seit  270  vorgekommen  ist,  sich  vorfindet**). 
—  Der  Chor  der  Mysten,  der  in  der  Unterwelt  zu  Hause  ist, 
muss  auf  dem  Heimathswege  erscheinen  316.  Aber  obgleich 
seine  Gegenwart  auf  der  Blihne  in  keiner  Weise  erforderlich 
ist,  so  kommt  er  doch  sicher  nicht  durch  die  Parodos,  sondem 
durch  die  Thiiren  der  Skene***),  imd  steigt  erst  mit  den  353 
beginnenden  Anapasten  in  die  Orchestra  hinab,  um  dort  372 
einen  Chortanz  zu  beginnen.  Von  der  Biihne  her  lasst  aber 
der  Dichter  den  Chor  wohl  darum  erscheinen,  well  er  der  Ein- 


P^ 


*)  Meier  comm.I.  pag.  11  ist  ungewiss,  ob  die  Zuschauer  die  Ungethiime 
haben  sehen  konnen.  An  Geschick,  sie  ihnen  zu  zeigen,  hat  es  den  Athe- 
nern  sicher  nicht  gefehlt ;  aber  gesehen  haben  sie  nichts.  Denn  nur  in- 
dem sie  nichts  sahen,  zeigte  sich  die  lacherliche  Feigheit  des  Dionysos 
erst  im  vollen  Lichte. 

**)  Der  Ausruf  des  Dionysos  (297)  hQsv,  ^ia(pvl«^6v  fi,  W  co  (Tot  ^vfi- 
noTTig  scheint  mir  von  einem  Scholiasten  richtig  als  Ironie  auf  die  Stelle 
einer  Tragodie  gedeutet  zu  werden  (vergl.  die  Noten  in  der  Didof  schen 
Ausg.  der  Scholien  zu  dieser  Stelle).  Andere  Scholien  meinen  freilich,  dass 
ein  Priester  in  der  Nahe  des  Dionysos  sich  befindet,  und  letzterer  sich 
hinter  demselben  versteckt;  noch  andere,  dass  er  sich  in  der  Orchestra 
neben  dem  Dionysospriester  verbirgt  (letzterem  stimmen  auch  Seeger,  Ge- 
nelli  und  Meier  comm.  I.  pag.  12  bei).  Aber  beides  ist  unstatthaft  Das 
Dasein  eines  Priesters  auf  der  Biihne  ist  eben  so  bezeugt,  wie  die  andern 
Graungestalten,  die  Xanthias  zu  sehen  vorgiebt,  namlich  durch  nichts; 
in  die  Orchestra  aber  kann  Dionysos  als  Schauspieler  nicht  hinabsteigen. 

***)  Meier  comm.  IT.  pag.  3  sagt:  mystarum  esse  chorum  spectatores  jam 
turn  possunt  ex  late  splendente /acum  arcanarum  lumine,  guas  chorus  us- 

ad  exitum  fabulae  (cf.  1546  sqq.)  tenet  etc. 
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bildungskraft  der  Zuschauer  nicht  zumuthen  mochte  anzunehinen^ 
dass  die  Parodos,  durch  welche  der  Chor  andemfalls  hatte  er- 
scheinen  miissen,  ausser  dem  Theater  mit  Strassen  und  Wegen 
der  Unterwelt  in  Verbindimg  stehe.  —  Der  Chor  besteht  theils 
aus  Greisen,  theils  aus  Jiinglingen,  theils  endlich  aus  Frauen 
und  Madchen,  wie  sich  aus  397 — 413  ergiebt  (vergl.  Beer  p.  82); 
auch  bemerken  die  alten  Scholien  zu  41 1 :  avvexoQsvov  yag  xal 
al  yvvalxeg'^  femer  deuten  eben  darauf  324  ff.  verglichen  mit 
345  und  351  hin. 

Nachdem  der  Gesang  und  der  Chortanz  in  der  Orchestra  be- 
endigt  sind,  und  Dionysos  sich  beim  Chore  nach  derWohnung 
Pluton's  erkundigt  hat,  zieht  der  aus  Frauen  imd  Madchen  be- 
stehende  Theil  des  Chores  440  (vergl.  441  und  die  dem  Chore 
spater  gegebene  Anrede  wvdQeg  597)  ab.  Es  geschieht  dies 
wohl  xnn  der  Parabase  willen,  die  ihrem  Inhalte  nach  sich  nicht 
eignete  von  Frauen  gesprochen  zu  werden.  Hat  der  Dichter 
demungeachtet  bei  dem  Tanze  der  Mysten  auch  das  weibliche 
Geschlecht  wollen  vertreten  sein  lassen,  so  geschah  es  wohl, 
weil  gerade  bei  ihm  die  bacchantische  Raserei  und  der  Diony- 
sische  Taimiel  sich  am  meisten  ausserte.  Dass  der  ubrige  Theil 
der  Mysten  im  Theater  verbleibt,  ersieht  man  aus  der  folgen- 
den  Scene,  wo  der  Chor  534  und  590  am  Dialoge  Theil  ninunt. 
Die  Frauen  des  Chores  konnen  natiirlich  nur  iiber  die  Biihne 
hin  abgezogen  sein,  und  da  keine  Andeutung  sich  findet,  dass 
sie  dabei  dem  mehr  links  stehenden  Dionysos  sich  nahern,  so 
geschieht  es  wohl  von  der  Orchestra  aus  liber  die  rechte  Seiten- 
treppe  zu  der  rechten  Seitenthiir  der  Biihne  hin. 

460  befindet  sich  Dionysos  mit  Xanthias  an  Pluton's  Palast, 
imd  gerath  mit  dem  dortigen  Thiirwachter  (der  vielleicht  Aia- 
kos  ist;  Vergl.  Schol.  zu  465)  in  ein  Gesprach.  Nachdem  der 
Thiirhiiter  478  wieder  in  den  Palast  sich  zuriickgezogen  hat, 
erscheint  503  eine  Magd  aus  dem  Palaste  (vergl.  die  Scholien), 
welche  sich  518  wieder  in  den  Palast  zuriickbegiebt.  Unsicher 
ist  dagegen,  von  woher  die  Pandokeutrien  549  erscheinen  *) ; 
sie  scheinen  schlechtweg  zu  den  Schatten  der  Unterwelt,  nicht 
gerade  zum  Hausstande  Persephone's  zu  gehoren,  und  mogen 
also  wohl   aus  einem  Gebaude    dem  Palaste   zur  Rechten   ein- 


*)  Meier  comm.  III.  pag.  7  de  stnistro  scenae  ostio,  unde  solebant  in  co- 
moedia  viliores  personae  exire,  mit  Berufimg  auf  Pollux  124:  rj  (f^  aQtars- 
Qtt  rj  TO  ivTsX^OTarov  f^^i  nQodoonov  u.  s.  w.  —  Dass  dies  ein  unzureichen- 
der  Grund  ist,  bedarf  kaum  der  Erinnerung. 
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treten;  sie  zanken  mit  Dionjsos  bis  578;  und  entfemen  sich 
dann  auf  dem  Wege,  auf  dem  sie  erschienen  sind.  —  608 
tritt  Aiakos  mit  mehreren  Sklaven  aus  dem  PaJaste*),  und 
673  gehen  s&mmtliche  Schauspieler  in  den  Palast^  damit  Plu- 
ton  entscheide^  wer  der  wahre  Dionysos  sei.  Die  Scene  wird 
auf  diese  Weise  leer,  und  es  folgt  nun  die  Parabase  bis  737- 

Nach  der  Parabase  treten  Aiakos  und  Xanthias  aus  dem 
Palaste,  und  auf  Anlass  eines  zwischen  Aischylos  und  Euripi- 
des im  Palaste  entstandenen  lauten  Zankes  gehen  beide  dahin 
zuriick  813.  Nach  dem  kurzen  Chorliede  814 — 829  treten  in 
Zank  um  den  Ehrensitz  begrififen  Euripides  und  Aischylos  mit 
Dionysos  aus  dem  Palaste,  und  Dionysos  ziindet  vor  dem  Be-, 
ginne  des  tragischen  Wettstreites  875  ff.  Weihrauch  auf  Kohlen 
an.  Hierauf  hebt  der  Wettstreit  an.  Als  aber  Dionysos,  selbst 
nicht  mit  Hiilfe  einer  Wage,  zum  Ziele  kommt,  tritt  Pluton  um 
1411  aus  dem  Palaste  (vergl.  Beer  pag.  83,  denn  sicher  ist  er 
nicht  mehrere  himdert  Verse  hindurch  stummer  und  miissiger 
Zuschauer  des  Eampfes  gewesen)  mit  den  Worten  (1414)  ov- 
div  aqa  TtQcc^eig  (opusq  ^l^eg  ovveaa  auf;  und  nachdem  Dio- 
nysos den  Aischylos  fur  den  vorzuglichem  Dichter,  den  er  mit 
auf  die  Erde  zu  nehmen  wiinsche,  erklart  hat,  gehen  alle  1481 
in  den  Palast  zur  Tafel.  1500  erscheinen  Pluton  und  Aischy- 
los, femer  als  stumme  Personen  Dionysos  und  Xanthias  aos 
dem  Palaste,  und  auf  Geheiss  des  Pluton  begleitet  der  Cher 
den  Aischylos  mit  brennenden  Fackeln**).  Der  Chor  muss  also 
wohl  zu  dem  Behufe  auf  die  Biihne  kommen  und  mit  Aischylos 
durch  die  linke  Seitenthiir  abziehen.  Pluton  geht  in  den  Pa- 
last  zuriick. 

Kanngiesser  (1.  1.  pag.  152)  ist  der  Ansicht,  dass  Dionysos 
mit  Xanthias  und  dem  Esel  airf  der  Oberbiihne  zum  Vorscheic 


*)  Meier  comm.  III.  pag.  10  de  sinistra  scenae  janua  exit  Aeacus,  Di 
kann  nicht  sein,  wenn  der  Palast  in  der  Mitte  der  Skene  war. 

**)  Dass  der  Chor  bei  seinem  Erscheinen  brennende  Fackehi  tragi,  < 
sieht  man  aus  340,  and  da  man  1325  nicht  sieht,  woran  die  etwa  erlosf 
nen  h&tten  angesteckt  werden  sollen,  so  moss  man  annehmen,  dass  sie,  o 
wenigstens  einige  derselben,  bis  zum  Ende  des  StUckes  brennend  sind 
halten  worden.    Das  lange  Brennen  der  Fackebi  aber,   das  Brennen 
selben  in  dem  tageshellen  Theater,  wo  der  Effect  der  Fackebi  ein  nur 
geringer  sein  konnte,  geben  zu  Zweifehi  Anlass,  zumal  da  Aischylof 
Schlnsse  der  Enmeniden  sich  Aehnliches  nicht  erlaubt  zu  haben  scl 
nnd  aach  sonst  in  der  Tragodie  nur  einzebie  kurze  Zeit  brennende  Fa 
rorkommen. 
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kommeii;  auf  ihr  femer  die  Behausung  des  Herakles  sich  be- 
findet  und  die  zwei  nach  der  Unterwelt  Wandemden  sich  von 
da  an  einem  Seile  herablassen^  oder  auch  vielleicht  auf  ^er  an 
der  Seite  befindlichen  Treppe  von  oben  herabsteigen.  So  ge- 
Itogten  sie  bald  darauf  in  die  Orchestra  oder  auf  die  Unter- 
biihne,  die  den  Hades  vorstelle.  —  ffier  ist  nicht  klar^  was  die 
Oberbiihne  darstellen  soil,  ob  den  Himmel  oder  die  Erde.  Nach 
dem,  was  Kanngiesser  sonst  iiber  deren  Bedeutong  sagt,  muss 
man  geneigt  sein,  sie  auch  hier  fiir  den  Himmel  anzusehen. 
Aber  der  Todte,  den  Dionysos  bei  Herakles'  Wohnung  triffifc, 
kann  nicht  aus  dem  ELimmel  immittelbar  in  den  Hades  uber- 
geheu;  der  Esel  nicht  in  den  Himmel  kommen.  Sie  kann  also 
hier  ausnahmsweise  nichts  anderes  als  die  Erde  bedeuten.  Aber 
auch  in  dem  Falle  fallt  auf,  dass  ein  Herabsteigen  oder  gar 
ein  Herablassen  am  Seile  nirgends  angedeutet  wird,  obgleich 
doch  Xanthias,  wo  irgend  Hindernisse  ihm  entgegentreten,  die- 
selben  in  Betreff  des  Gepacks  sehr  wohl  auszubeuten  weiss,  . 
und  der  von  tausenderlei  Furcht  geplagte  Dionysos  keine  Furcht 
vor  diesem  Wege  zu  erkennen  giebt,  ja  ihn  nicht  einmal  an- 
deutet.  Dazu  konunt,  dass  Dionysos,  sobald  er  des  Herakles 
Wohnung  (die  hier  auf  der  Oberbiihne  sein  miisste)  verlUsst, 
schon  Charon's  Kuf  vernimmt  und  sich  mit  ihm  in  ein  Ge- 
sprach  einl3.sst;  alles  Dinge,  die  eine  solche  Scheidung  des 
Vorhergehenden  vom  Folgenden,  wie  Kanngiesser  voraussetzt, 
nicht  erlauben.  Da  nun  aber  Kanngiesser  tiberdies  die  Ober- 
biihne hier  nur  einschiebt,  weil  er  meint,  dass  sich  ohne  die- 
selbe  die  Handlung  nicht  darstellen  lasse,  so  glaube  ich,  dass 
man  die  ganze  Hypothese  einer  Oberbiihne  wenigstens  fur  die 
Frosche  aufgeben  wird,  indem  man  auch  ohne  dieselbe  sehr 
wohl  zum  Ziele  gelangt.  — 

Genelli  pag.  266 — 301  construirt  dieScenerie  in  der  Weise, 
dass  er  keine  Veranderung  in  derselben  annimmt.  Ihm  zufolge 
(vergl.  Geppert  pag.  168)  sieht  man  auf  der  Skene  die  Aussen- 
wand  eines  bedeutenden  Wohnhauses  mit  dem  Haupteingange 
in  der  Mitte,  zwei  Fliigelgebaude,  von  denen  das  auf  der  Seite 
der  Heimath  gelegene  bis  an  die  vordere  Ecke  des  Nebenzim- 
mers  der  Biihne,  das  Paraskenion,  vorspringt.  Dionysos  und 
Xanthias  kommen  durch  die  rechte  Parodos  in  di6  Orchestra, 
Ziehen  rings  um  die  Orchestra  herum,  und  gelangen  so  endlich 
wieder  auf  die  Parodos  an  die  auf's  Logeion  fiihrenden  Stiegen. 
Hierauf  steigen  sie  diese  hinan,  und  gelangen  auf  dem  Logeion 
zu  dem  Hause  auf  der  rechten  Seite,  welches  fUr  jetzt  4as  des 
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Herakles  ist.    Die  Leiche^  mit  der  Dionysos  unterhandelt,  soil' 
von  der  Seite  der  Heimath  in  die  Fremde  durch  die  Orchestra 
unten  am  Logeion  hin  getragen  werden.    Der  bald  darauf  er- 
scheinende  Charon  wird  an  der  Charonischen  Stiege  sichtbar, 
die  in  der  Mitte  des  Halbkreises;  den  die  Schauplatze  bildeten, 
unter  den  Fiissen  der  Zuschauer   sich  befand.    Von  hier  aus 
lasst  ihn  Genelli  im  Kahne  (dem  Hemikyklion^  einer  Art  Schau- 
kelmaschine)  um  die  Thymele  fahren,  indem  er  wahrscheinUch 
auf  Walzen  stand,   und  den  Dionysos  abholen.    Wahrend  der 
Chor  der  Frosche  hinter  dem  Kahne  herzieht,  fahrt  Charon  mit 
Dionysos    rings  um    die  Sitzplatze  hemm;  Xanthias   dagegeo  , 
muss  zu  Fuss  zu  dem  Steine  des  Verschmachtens,  den  die  Thy-  : 
mele  darstellt,  laufen.    Sobald  Dionysos  im  Kahne  Charon's  auf  j 
der  andern  Seite  der  Orchestra  bei  dem  Eingange  der  Fremde 
angelangt  ist,  entweichen   die  Frosche  durch   die   Charonische 
Stiege,  Charon  fahrt  auf  dem  Wege,  den  er  gekommen  ist,  zu- 
rtick,  Xanthias  findet  sich  bei  Dionysos  ein,   imd  beide  gehen 
nun  wieder  in  die  Orchestra  hinein  vorwarts,  bis  das  Erschei- 
nen  des  Chores  sie  veranlasst,   sich  hinter  den  Sitzplatzen  auf 
der  Seite  der  Fremde  zu  verstecken.     Vom  Chore  iiber  den 
Palast  Pluton's   belehrt  steigen  sie  endlich  von  der  Seite  der 
Fremde  her  auf  die  Biihne*),  die  nun  den  mit  Fliigelgebauden 
versehenen   Palast  Pluton's  vorstelle.     Auf  der  Biihne  befinde 
sich  an  der  rechten  Seite  ein  kleiner  Altar  des  Apollon  Agyi- 
eus,  und  die  weitere  Handlung  entwickle  sich  vor  dem  Palaste. 
Aus  ihm  tritt  Aiakos,  aus  der  Thlir  des  nach  der  Fremdenseite 
liegenden  GebSudes   die  Dienerin  der  Persephone,  die  beiden 
Garkochinnen  dagegen  aus  der  rechten  Parodos,  wohin  sieauch 
zurilckkehren  soUen.    Von  eben  derselben  Parodos  her  erscheint 
femer  nach  Genelli  der  Chor  der  Mysten.    Nach  der  Parabase 
soUen  Xanthias  und  Aiakos  aus  der  Gesindewohnung,  in  die  sie 
vor  derselben  gegangen  sind,  auftreten,  wie  denn  auch  nach 
Beendigung  des  Kampfes  der  Tragiker  das  Gesinde  sich  dahin 
zuriickziehen  soil.    Zu   dem  tragischen  Wettkampfe  lasst  Ge- 
nelli Pluton  mit  Aischylos  und  den  ubrigen  zugleich  erscheinen, 
imd  postirt  den  Thronsessel  des  Gottes  links  vor  die  Gesinde- 
wohnung.   Am  Schlusse  der  Handlung  zieht  der  Chor  nach  der 
Seite  der  Heimath  hin  ab,  nachdem   er  an  der  zum  Logeion 
fiihrenden  Stiege  den  Aischylos  abgeholt  hat. 


*)  Auch  Seeger  ist  der  Ansicht,  dass  sie  aus  der  Orchestra  die  Treppe 
hiuau  auf  die  Biihne  steigen. 
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Geppert  bemerkt  (pag.  t69)  ganz  richtig;  dass  diese  ganze 
ConBtmction  der  Scene  auf  der  Annahme  beruhe;  dass  die  Ko- 
miker  mit  den  Oegenst&nden  der  Scene  selbst  ihr  Spiel  getrie- 
beu;  nnd  demnach  den  Zuschauem  zugemuthet  batten^  die  Dinge 
j^es  Mai  fiir  das  zu  halten,  wofur  sie  sie  angesehen  wissen 
wollten^  w&hrend  sie  in  der  Tbat  nicbts  weniger  als  Aebnlicb- 
keit  mit  dem  Dargestellten  batten.  Wenn  aber  dieser  Grund- 
'latz  gegolten  hfttte^  so  siebt  man  nicbt  ein^  wozu  es  liber- 
haapt  noch  einer  Decoration  bedurft  bS,tte;  denn  wenn  dieZu- 
ichaaer  sich  gefallen  liessen  zu  seben^  was  der  Dicbter  geseben 
wissen  wollte^  was  sie  aber  in  der  Tbat  nicbt  saben^  so  ist  die 
Scenerie  eine  iiberfliissige  Zutbat.  Im  vorliegenden  Stucke 
reitet  nach  Genelli  Xantbias  in  die  Orcbestra  ein;  spater  stellt 
ne  den  Acberosiscben  See,  endlicb  einen  Platz  in  der  Unter- 
wdt  vor.  Die  Scene,  die  fruber  die  Wobnung  des  Herakles 
in  der  Oberwelt  zeigt,  stellt  bald  darauf,  obne  dass  die  Scenerie 
geftndert  wird,  die  Unterwelt  mit  dem  Palaste  Pluton's  vor. 
Q^en  all  d^rgleicben  Willkiirlicbkeiten  Griinde  vorzubringen, 
lohnt  nicbt;  eben  so  wenig,  wenn  Genelli  Scbauspieler  obne 
weiteres  durch  die  Orcbestra  ber  auftreten,  in  sie  binabsteigen, 
in  der  Orchestra  einen  grossen  Tbeil  der  Handlmig  vor  sicb 
gehen  l&sst. 

Mit  den  von  Geppert  (pag.  170  und  171)  gegebenen  An- 
deatongen  stimme  icb  meist  ganz  tiberein.  Wenn  er  die 
Dienerin  der  Persepbone  aus  einer  Seitentbiir  ber  auftreten 
Iftsst;  80  finde  icb  nur  das  bedenklicb,  dass  man  nicbt  einsiebt, 
woher  sie  von  der  Anknnft  des  angeblicben  Herakles,  der  sicb 
beim  Palaste  gemeldet,  etwas  erfabren  bat.  Gegen  die  Verzie- 
mng  der  Tbymele  mit  den  BUdem  des  lakcbos  imd  der  De- 
meter  muss  icb  mich  aber  aussprecben;  denn  es  kann  nicbt 
bewiesen  werden,  dass  die  Orcbestra  oder  irgend  ein  Tbeil  der- 
selben  eine  besondere  dem  jedesmaligen  Drama  angemessene 
Decoration  erbalten  bat. 


Druck  vou  C.  P.  Melzer  in  Leipzig. 
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